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CHAPTER I. 


THE EARLY SYSTEM OF REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Sect. I.— Introductory. 

The Land-Revenue Administration of Madras, distinct 
in form as it now is, was begun under conditions very similar 
to those which attended the commencement of Revenue 
Administration in Bengal. In both territories the East 
India Company’s staff was fitted for trade and commerce 
rather than for the government of districts and the control 
of revenue-assessments. Although Madras had its ‘Pre¬ 
sident and Council’ (afterwards called ‘Governor and 
Council’), and its array of ‘writers,’ ‘factors,’ ‘junior 
merchants,’ and ‘ senior merchants ’; and although they 
had for their own protection military forces, and soon were 
obliged to plunge into the troubled sea of local politics, to 
engage in wars and negotiate treaties, they were quite 
unprepared to take the responsibility of the regular govern¬ 
ment of a populous and not unfertile country, to supervise the 
administration of justice, and to settle the Land-Revenue 
and control its collection. 

The legal powers which the representatives of the Com¬ 
pany possessed under the first Charters, were conferred with 
the sole view of providing for the control of the military 
and naval forces, and the internal government of factories 
and trading stations 1 . But this defect was remedied 

1 For an excellent account, in tie- in 1639, and the grant of sites and 
tail, of the gradual growth of forts villages which preceded what I may 
and factories in Madras, beginning call territorial acquisition, see Mae- 
with the Settlement at Masulipatam leane, vol. i, pages 162-170. (His- 
iti 1611, Fort St. George (Madras' tory). 

1 > 2 
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before any large portion of territory was acquired. The 
change was gradual, and its steps have been indicated in the 
opening chapters of this work. When at length circum¬ 
stances compelled the Madras government to undertake 
direct administrative duties in the territories granted to it, 
the trading organization had to give place to a new one, and 
the titles and grades of officers sent out to manage the new 
districts, were naturally adopted from the system already 
working in Bengal. The £ Board of Revenue , 5 the 4 Pro¬ 
vincial Councils , 5 and afterwards the 4 Collector,’ were titles 
of office already familiar; and it was at first supposed by 
the central authorities that a Permanent Settlement of the 
Land-Revenue made with Zamindars, could be carried out 
in Madras as it had been in Bengal. But when after some 
years of tentative measures, this idea was formally carried 
into practice, a short experience showed that Madras and 
Bengal were widely different, and that except as regards a 
portion of the north country to which the Mughal rule had 
extended the Zamindari system, a totally different method 
of Settlement and revenue administration would have to be 
developed. For it was not possible to find a system ready 
formulated : only time and the trial of different plans, with 
many failures and disappointments, could ultimately solve 
the problem of how to manage the Land-Revenue. 

As in the life of the individual there is often some one 
period—some salient event—not perhaps thought much of 
at the time, which profoundly influences the whole course 
of the man’s after-life, so it may be with governments. 
And it cannot be doubted that the acquisition, as British 
territory, of the country called (by its later Muhammadan 
rulers) the Baramahal or ‘ twelve revenue estates,’ now 
included in the Salem (Sdlam) district, was such a crucial 
event in the revenue history of Madras. For the circum¬ 
stances under which that district came under a British 
Revenue Settlement were such that they necessitated, or 
cave rise to, a hitherto novel method of treatment. 

The experience gained in this Settlement (under Col. 
Read and Capt. afterwards (Sir Thomas) Mux no) pro- 
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foundly influenced not only the future revenue history of 
the Presidency itself, but also, more or less indirectly, 
that of all the British Provinces of India outside Bengal. 
This remark is none the less true that the Baramahal Set¬ 
tlement did not at first prove a success, and that both in 
principle and detail, the system, as first conceived, needed 
large modification. 

In tracing the progress of the Madras Land-Revenue 
System, it will be advisable in the first place to review the 
general course of acquisition, by which the Madras districts 
became British, and next to describe, in a brief and general 
manner, the various stages of the history of the early 
revenue management. Commencing with the Settlement 
(above alluded to) in the Baramahal (1792-98), which was 
soon followed by those of Coimbatore (1799), Ceded 
Districts (1800), and the Carnatic Districts (1801), we shall 
see how the first raiyatwari system, or rather systems, were 
overthrown for a time by an attempt to make. a general 
Zamvtul&H Settlement (1801 -1808); how on the failure of 
that attempt, a proposal for ‘village Settlements’ (in the 
sense of granting leases for the whole village, to a renter, a 
headman, or a joint-body of inhabitants) was tried with 
various success for a few years ; and how, in the end, a 
raiyatwari assessment was finally ordered (1812-18 ) l . 

Having so far described the general course of events, 
I shall return to notice somewhat more in detail, some of the 
principles which Read and Munro adopted in their Settle¬ 
ments. These matters will be found not devoid of interest; 
and they are important, as showing the stages of evolution 
by which the modern system of Madras has been worked 
out. In thus dealing with Salem (and also with a cognate 
Settlement—that of the Ceded Districts—which came under 
Munro’s charge, 1801-1807), I shall illustrate the position 
by some extracts from minutes and letters showing how 
Munro developed the principles with which a commence- 

1 I may now assume that the with separately, and where the 
reader is familiar with the term holder is free to pay the revenue 
‘ raiyatwari’ as indicating a system and keep the field, or free himself 
where each field or holding is dealt by giving it up, as he pleases. 
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ment had been made, into that raiyatwari system which is 
chiefly associated with his name. The Court of Directors 
formally sanctioned this system in 1812-18, and Sir T. 
Munro superintended its general application, as Governor 
of the Presidency 1 . 

This will, I think, form a fitting and I hope not unin¬ 
teresting introduction to a concise view of the Madras 
system and its practical working at the present day. 

Section II.— Formation of the Madras Presidency. 

§ 1. The J&gir. 

A glance at the map in vol. I, or indeed any good- 
sized map of South India, will make what follows readily 
intelligible. 

The first general acquisition of territory by the East 
India Company—the first from a revenue-point of view— 
was of the country around Madras,—known as the J&gir 
—because it was originally granted by the Nawab of the 
Karnatik as a jagir—a term with which the student is now 
familiar; the revenue thus assigned was intended as a con¬ 
tribution towards the expenses of the wars undertaken in 
aid of the Nawab. The final acquisition of the territory 
was piecemeal, and dates between 175° and 1760 (being 
finally confirmed by the Emperor Shah ’Alam in 1763)- 
At first the direct administration was not assumed ; the 
revenues were collected on the native plan ; and it was not 
till 1780 that British officers took regular charge. The 
Jagir now forms the Chingleput (Chengalpat) district, out 
of which a single taluk 2 forms the separate district of 
Madras. 

§ 2. The Northern Sirkars. 

The next acquisition, in point of time, was that of the 
‘Northern Sirkars ’ (often written ‘Circar’). These 

1 He was Governor from 1820-27. tures, as well as an extra amount of 

2 Separated, as it includes the separate business, which require a 
capital and its suburbs,—a special special staff ^ ~ A! -~ 

area presenting 
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territories were granted in 1765 by the Delhi Emperor 1 ; 
but the Madras government, looking to the practical claim 
of the Nizam of the Daklian, who was hardly even in name 
subject to Delhi, also obtained a grant from him in 1768. 
The five administrative divisions known to the Mughal 
system as ‘ Sirkar ’ were those of Chicacole (Chikakol— 
Srikakulam), Rajahmundry (Rajamahendrmram), Ellore 
(Alur), Mustafanagar (or Kandapili), and Murtazanagar 2 
(Gantur or Kandavid). 

They form the present districts of Yizagapatam (Visa- 
kliapatnam), Ganjam, Kistna and Godavari 3 . 

These came at once under British administration 4 . It 
was found that they consisted (1) of lands settled under 
Zamindars, as in Bengal, (2) of ‘ havdli ’ lands, those 
reserved for the support of the royal family and its im¬ 
mediate dependants, and therefore ‘ Crown ’ property. 
Such a state of things invited the application of the Bengal 
system; the Zamindars were accordingly left in possession 
and the haveli lands were parcelled out and leased to 
revenue farmers for a term of years. The Jagir lands 
(already mentioned) were, in 1780, divided into blocks and 
put under a similar system of revenue-leases. 

§ 3. Districts acquired after the Mysore Wars. 

In 1792 and again in 1799 the Mysore wars led to the 
cession by Haidar ’All and Tipu Sultan, of the districts 
along the southern and western frontiers of the present 


1 The} now link Madras to Ben¬ 
gal ; but at that time Orissa (be¬ 
yond the Subarnrekha river) was in 
the hands of the Mughal govern¬ 
ment. 

2 But the Guntoor portion did 
not become British till 1788. See 
Macleane, volume ii. page 412. 

2 Up to i860, the country now 
forming the two districts, Kistna 
and Godavari, used to be divided 
between three districts called Raja- 
mundry, Guntoor and Masulipatam. 
But with a view to the administra¬ 
tive convenience of having all the 

irrigation works about the deltas of 


each of the great rivers (Kistna and 
Godavari) under the same head, 
the territory was made into two 
Collectorates called after the rivers. 

4 The Northern Sirkars had been 
brought under Muhammadan do¬ 
minion first in 1471 a. d., and had 
various fortunes under the different 
contending dynasties. In 1687 
Aurangzeb’s conquest of the Dak- 
han added them to the Mughal 
empire, and they were ultimately 
taken over by the Subadar of the 
Daklian (Nizam-ul-MuIk) nominally 
from the Emperor Farukhsir in 
1713 A. D. 
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Mysore State. The Salem district (the Baramahal, exclud¬ 
ing the hill taluk of Hosur), some taluks of Madura [Din- 
digal (Tindukhal) and Palni], and Malabar, were ceded in 
1792. Coimbatore (Koyambatur), Kanara and the Hosur 
taluk, followed in 1799 


§ 4. The Ceded Districts. 

The same wars resulted in the transfer from Mysore, of a 
number of districts to the Nizam; but a year later (1800) 
the Nizam ceded these districts (whence they were called 
‘ the Ceded Districts ’) to the British. They form the 
present districts of Bellary (Ballari), Anantapur, the Palnad 
taluk of. the present Kistna district, Cuddapah (Kurapa), 
and Karnul. Karnul was, however, in the hands of a tri¬ 
butary local Nawab, and did not pass under British admin¬ 
istration till 1839 1 2 . 

§ 5 . The Carnatic 3 Districts. 

The State of Tanjore (Tanja-vur) was brought under 
management in 1799, owing to the incapacity of the (Hindu) 
ruler ; and in 1855 it became the British district of Tanjore 
by lapse on failure of heirs. The remaining districts 4 were 
those originally held by the Nawab of the Karnatik or 
Arcot (Arkadu). The Nawab, who had already ceded the 


1 Malabar, i. e., excluding the 
Wainad, which latter taluk was 
added by supplementary treaty in 
1803. Malabar was attached to 
Bombay, and did not come under 
the Madras Presidency till 1800. 
Kanara was in i860 divided into 
two districts, whereof the North 
Kanara portion was transferred to 
Bombay in 1862. 

2 See Arbuthnot, Memoir, I. xc. 
The Ceded Districts, comprising 
some 27,000 square miles, had an 
exceedingly chequered history. They 
were held by the (Hindu) Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty from the fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century. A confed¬ 
eracy of the Moslem Dakhan kings 
established Muhammadan rule in 

1564. But the districts fell under 
the control of local chiefs called 

poligars (palegara). In 1680, the 


Marathas overran the country. 
Then Aurangzeb conquered them, 
and placed them under the vice¬ 
royalty of the Dakhan. Lastly, they 
were conquered by Mysore. 

3 With reference to the term 
‘ Carnatic ’ it should be noted that 
it is by a freak of historic usage 
that the name has come to be ap¬ 
plied to the districts below the 
Eastern Ghats, whereas the old 
Karnatadesa or land of the Kan- 
nadas (Canarese) was the land above 
the Western Ghats representing 
Mysore, Coorg, and a bit of the 
Ceded districts. Kanara is the name 
now given to what was anciently 
Chera or Kerala. 

4 Now Nellore (Nalur), North and 
South Arcot, Madura, Trichinopoly, 
and Tinnevelly (Tirunaveli). 
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‘ Jagfr’ before spoken of, became greatly indebted to the 
Government, and bad from time to time assigned the 
revenues of various taluks and estates to pay off his debts. 
Under circumstances •which need not here be detailed, the 
whole of the districts were made over to British control on 
July 31 st, 1801. The Nawab retained the titulard ignity 
and a pension. The direct title expired in 1855 

Section III. —Characteristics and Material 
Condition of the Territory. 

§ 1. The Natural Division of the Country. 

The student will find that the Madras books constantly 
make use of certain natural divisions of the country: they 
should be followed on the map, and are three in number:— 

(1) The North of ‘ Telugu country ’ (where Telugu is the 
prevailing language 2 ), extending as far south as Pulicat. 
This part of the presidency was more completely under the 
Muhammadan dominion, and exhibits a larger survival of 
Persian Revenue terms and Muhammadan reminiscences, 
while the Zammdari system of revenue management 
obliterated, as it did in Bengal, the traces of the earlier 
Hindu systems,—so that few special land-tenures survive. 
The villages are simple groups of cultivators, on the 
common level of tenants of the Zamfndar or of the State as 
the case may be ;—there are no surviving proprietary com¬ 
munities claiming the entire area of villages. It is not till 
we reach Nellore and the districts further south, that we 
find, traces indicative of the joint village which lingered 
especially in the district of Chingleput, and to some 
extent in Arcot and Tanjore. 

(2) The ‘ Tamil country 3 comprises all the Carnatic 
districts south of Pulicat, where Tamil chiefly is spoken. 

(3) The ‘West Coast’ consists of the British districts of 

1 The Nawab of the Karnatik or account of the particular taluks : 
Arcot was a dependant of the Suita those who desire an accurate and 
or viceroyalty of the Dakhan. The detailed list will find one at page 
first Nawab was appointed by the 188 (History) of Macleane, vol. i. 
Viceroy in 1710 a. it. In one corner of the Bellary 

The foregoing account,is of course, district Canarese is spoken, 
only a general one, and takes no 
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South Kanara and Malabar: the rest of the Coast being 
occupied by the Native States of Kochin and Travankur. 
The country is partly elevated and hilly (above the ghats) 
and partly plain country (below the ghats). The former is 
described by the term ‘ bala-ghat ’; the latter is called 
‘ payin-ghat ’ or 1 tala-ghat V 

§ 2. Condition of the Districts at date of acquisition. 

The North-Eastern and the Ceded Districts. 

The state of these territories, when they came under 
British rule, was in many cases uniformly deplorable. 

The districts forming the ‘ Northern Sirkars ’ which had 
been under the Muhammadan dominion in its decline, had 
passed, as I have said, under the Zaminddri system of 
revenue-collection 2 , which marked the days of the fall; 
but the Zamlndars do not seem to have been exceptionally 
exacting. 

The districts that had been taken from Mysore were 
oppressively assessed, but otherwise had been kept in some 
order. The Mysore Sultans were too careful of their 
treasury to allow great Zamlndar agents to intercept the 
profits ; but they left the revenue-officials or ’amils, and 
petty middlemen, to get the most out of the people they 


1 The Western ghat range, it will 
be observed, forms a continuous 
chain, tolerably equidistant from, 
but near, the coast line all along 
from north to south. The Eastern 
Coromandel Ghats are much farther 
inland; they only form a simple 
chain in their upper portion, i. e. 
from the Kistna river to the North 
Arcot district, at which point the 
main chain seems to turn inland, 
and sweep across the continent. 
Following this line, the ghats, 
skirting the Mysore State, form 
the hill taluks of the Salem and 
Coimbatore districts, and unite 
with the Malabar ghats in the net¬ 
work of hills surmounted by a 
plateau, known as the Nilgiri (or 
Blue Mountains). The Eastern coast, 
below the point of turning off above 
alluded to, is not altogether de¬ 


void of any hill barrier, for the 
place of the ghat line is still in¬ 
dicated by groups of hills rather 
than a chain line. Among these 
groups the Shevarai (Shevaroy ) hills 
are well known. 

The Western ghat line below the 
Nilgiri group has several offshoots- 
inland, of which the two most im¬ 
portant are the Anamalai and the 
Palni hills. (See the map ‘ Physical 
Configuration ’ — Indian Statistical 
Atlas , 1886, p. 8.) 

2 In 1786, we find Mr. Grant, 
Resident of Haidarabad, speaking 
of the system of Zamlndars as de¬ 
signed ‘ to relieve the ignorant 
voluptuous ruler from the intricate 
and troublesome details of internal 
police, and the management of 
Mofussil collections ’ (see Kistna 
D. M. p. 34-5. 
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could. Haidar ’Ali did not object to bis agents squeezing 
the people ; for, as Colonel Wilks, in his account of Mysore, 
says : 5 it was part of his system to squeeze the sponges which 
absorbed his peoples surplus wealth 

The Ceded Districts, however, were overrun with a class 
of local chiefs (to be described presently) called ‘ poligar.’ 

In Karniil there was a tributary Nawab, and his oppres¬ 
sions were grievous 2 :— 

4 The revenue administration was in the greatest disorder, 
and was carried on without any system whatever. No public 
accounts were kept except by the village officers. . . . The 
amount to be paid by each village was changed according to 
the caprice of the Nawab, and he would increase his demand 
without any ostensible reason. When his demands passed all 
bounds, the people would fly. 

'Then the Nawab would allure them back with promises, 
and give them a cowle (agreement of terms) to reassure them ; 
but as soon as the crops were ready to be cut, he would seize 
the produce, breaking through his word without scruple. . . .’ 

3. The Carnatic Districts. 

The districts under the Nawab of the Carnatic form no 
exception to the general gloomy picture. The District 
Manual of Nellove gives a piteous account of the oppres¬ 
sion in Nellore under the great renters employed by the 
Nawab b In Trichinopoly, also, a system of exactions was 
in force which ruined the people 4 . 

Nor was the Hindu kingdom of Tanjore in the South any 
better. For many years it had been the victim of 
misrule 5 . 

Of Tinnevelli it is said ‘ the history up to 1781 is a con¬ 
fused tale of anarchy and bloodshed.’ Since then, also, 
up to the final suppression of the poligars in 1801, there 
were many troubles. 

1 Coimbatore D.M. p. 92, et seq. quotations from a Jesuit Father—an 

2 Karniil D. M. p. 45. eyewitness—in the District Manual of 

3 D. M. p. 483. Madura. Part III. Chapter VII. 

4 D.M. Trichinopoly, p. 18. p. 149, et seq. L Les expressions,’nays 

5 For some pictures of the state of the writer, ‘ me rnanqueni pour rendre 
these countries as far back as the tout cc qiielle a cThorrible. 
seventeenth century, see the curious 
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§ 4. The Jdgir. 

The history of the Jagir districts is a still sadder one '. 
When granted to the British, the management was left in 
the hands of the Nawab of the Carnatic, who rented the 
whole country for an annual sum. ‘ The system of 
management was of the same oppressive and unjust 
character which marked the administration of his own 
territory, the Carnatic. It exhibited throughout, a scene 
of boundless exaction and rapacity on the part of Govern¬ 
ment and its officers, of evasion on that of the inhabitants, 
or of collusion between them and the public servants, 
while the revenue diminished every year.’ 

The Jagir was, besides all this, twice invaded by Haidar 
’Ali, who, in 1780, ‘entered it with fire and sword.’ ‘On 
the termination of the war in 1784, hardly any other signs 
were left in many parts of the country of its having been 
inhabited by human beings, than the bones of bodies that 
had been massacred, or the naked walls of the houses, 
“ choultries,” and temples which had been burned. To the 
havoc of war succeeded the affliction of famine ’; and the 
district was nearly depopulated. In 1780 the Company 
attempted direct management: it was in want of money, and 
had to let out the country in fourteen large farms on leases 
of nine years at increasing rents. The renters were in fact 
very inferior men. But the committee of supervision had 
not ‘ any lights or materials that could properly guide their 
judgment.’ The renters themselves did not know how to 
manage. On the one hand, the Company pressed them for 
advances ; on the other, the people were demanding help in 
order to start cultivation. By 1788, the renters had re¬ 
peatedly failed and their ‘ estates ’ were sequestrated. 

In succeeding years the supervision of the district was 
variously arranged for : sometimes it was formed into one, 
sometimes divided into two, Collectorates, but nothing 
seemed to succeed. The inhabitants, reduced to poverty, 

1 The account is taken from the very full details about the con- 
45th Report,’ in which there are dition of the country. 
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had been, thrown a good deal into contact with the 
£ dubashes 5 or native agents 1 of the European officers and 
merchants: and these persons took the opportunity of 
buying up the lands for almost nothing, leaving the former 
owners in possession as cultivators. Through their real or 
pretended influence with the officials they kept the people 
in complete subjection. ‘ They found means to introduce 
their own ’amildars (Revenue-agents) into the management 
of the country and fomented quarrels between the cultiva¬ 
tors and the Company’s renters. Then the quarrels would 
subside, because the dubash’s interest was to keep things 
quiet and prevent enquiry. They, therefore, did not dispute 
any more with the inhabitants about their share in the 
crops, but they set the inhabitants fighting among them¬ 
selves—‘one man advanced pretensions for himself and 
precluded the rest: property having once been thrown into 
confusion, was easily invaded. In such a state of things 
the dubash was pampered by both parties. He lived on the 
people and only gave his favour in return.’ 

It was not till 1793-94 that order began to prevail owing 
to Mr. Lionel Place’s determination to restore the village 
organization as the basis of Revenue management. 

Other details will occur in the sequel, but this will suffice 
to show what a difficult task Collectors or Provincial 
Councils-—more or less new to the work—had when they 
were called on not only to restore order but to devise a 
system of revenue administration by which the poor and 
the rich should be justly treated and the Government 
interests respected. 

1 Pubash is a corruption of Do- whom the European officer was 
bhashi—one who speaks two lan- always greatly dependent for any 
guages— and means interpreter. dealings with the people : they were 

The term and office are now entirely thus able to represent things to 
obsolete. The nearest thing we their masters much as they chose, 
have to it is a 1 jamadar/ the head- and also to work everything round 
man among a staff of office-ushers to their own purposes and advan- 
and messengers : but in the old days tage. 
the dubash was a native agent on 
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(3) Land imperfectly supplied with water; or where 

the level is inconvenient, and the drainage had, 
so that the field may become water-logged. 

( 4 ) Land so situated that the water cannot be let to 

flow on to it, but has to be raised by baling it 
out (picotta). 

This last is perhaps not a ‘ sort 5 of land ; the defect is 
allowed for by a special remission on the full rate per acre. 

§ 14 . Principle of Assessment. 

The next stage is to ascertain what amount of crop each 
different ‘ class and sort ’ of soil will produce—the amount 
being stated in ‘ Madras measures ’ x . While the old 
system considered only a rough proportion of the gross 
produce (and often hardly considered that at all), the 
modern system deals with the net 'produce , i. e. the gross 
produce as valued in money, but after deducting the costs 
of cultivation. Then, dividing the result into the proper 
percentages, one such percentage, fixed by rule, will be the 
Government revenue. 

But before more detail is given as to the actual calcula¬ 
tion of this theoretical percentage, it should be explained 
that though a raiyatwari Settlement treats each field as 
subject to its own several assessment, that does not mean 
that the assessment is arrived at by an independent calcu¬ 
lation for each unit. On the contrary, the object is to get 
as few rates and as broad and simple a classification as 
possible, so as to secure equality of assessment from village 
to village where the situation and advantages are similar. 

§ 15 . Standing Orders. 

In the ‘ Standing Orders ’ of the Board of Revenue, the 
principles of assessment are laid down as follows :— 

1 Of 1 1 seer. The Settlement measures will find sixteen pages of 
Manual tables are headed ‘ kalams/ closely printed double columns de- 
< turns,’ &c., which are other kinds voted to the subject in Macleane’s 
of measures. The student desirous Appendix XC. vol. ii. 
of exploring the mystery of local 
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(1) The assessment is on the land [according to its 

value and capacity], not on the description of 
produce, nor on the claims of certain classes of 
cultivators to pay lower rates. 

(2) The classification of soils is to be as simple as 

possible. 

(3) The assessed revenue is not to exceed one-half of 

the net produce, after deducting expenses of 
cultivation, &c. 

(4) In dry land no extra assessment is imposed for a 

second crop. But wet lands, which ordinarily 
have a regular supply of water for two crops, 
are registered as two-crop lands, and the charge 
for the second crop is one-half that of the first. 
When the source of irrigation is uncertain, the 
second crop charge is assessed on a considera¬ 
tion of the irrigation sources; and when the 
water has to be raised by baling, an acreage 
allowance or deduction is made. 

§ 16 . Practice of Assessment. 

Let us now see how the rates are, in practice, determined. 
Granted that the fields on the village map have all been 
classified as of one or other ‘ class ’ or ‘ sort,’ and that they 
appear in considerable groups of a practically uniform 
character. First, we have to ascertain the grain produce. 
Let us take the case of ‘ dry land.’ It is not one kind of 
crop that is always grown on the same soil, nor on the 
same field from year to year. It is necessary to choose 
some one or more ‘ standard grains ’ (always food-grains 1 ) 
to represent the general or average produce. 

An example is the clearest explanation. Suppose that, 
on looking at the taluk statistics of cultivation, we find 
the cultivated area occupied in the following proportions 
by the different crops:— 


1 For reasons explained in Settlement Manual, pp. 8 and 28. 
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per cent. 

Varagu (Pmicum miUaeeum ) . . 13 

Kambu ; Pennisetum spicatum) . 9 

Cholum { Sorghum vulgare ) . . 4 

Gram [Cker arieiinuni) ... 2 

Trees and groves (topes) . . 16 

Oil-seeds and vegetables . . 8 

52 

48 I Total .... _100 

Here paddy occupies by far the largest area; but this is 
a wet crop, and we are dealing with dry. Indigo, also 
largely grown, is not a food-grain. So our two standards 
are clearly the millets called ‘ Ragi 9 and ‘Varagu.’ Then, 
looking at the other produce, we find there are crops, whether 
food-grains or not, known to be so approximate in value to 
one or other of these two, that we can, for practical pur¬ 
poses, treat them as if they were ‘ Ragi 9 or 1 Varagu 5 ; and 
hence, for dry land, we take about 48 per cent, of one, and 
52 per cent, of the other 1 . 

Next, we shall ascertain for each class and sort of soil, 
what is the fair average outturn of the standard grains. 

Formerly experimental reapings (hail) were conducted 
both by the Revenue (Collector’s) staff and by the Settle¬ 
ment, and they were compared with opinions of the raiyats 
and the Tahsildars; but these experiments are now given up; 
—general inquiries and statistics collected, are relied on. 
Now, supposing we have a soil of ‘ IV. 2 ’—(Regar—loamy 
—‘ good ’); we find the outturn of ‘ Ragi ’ on such soil is 
320 Madras measures per acre, and ‘Varagu’ 440 Madras 
measures per acre. To get our standard we shall allow 
half the acre to each (48 per cent, and 52 per cent. = 
half and half very nearly). By our table of average 
prices (of this presently) 160 measures of ‘Ragi’ are 
worth R.7-1-7, and 220 of ‘Varagu,’ R.6-1-11: thus the 
gross value of the outturn per acre of this soil in standard 
crop will be R.7-1-7 + R.6-1-11 = R. 13-3-6. 

1 An allowance for crops of special the outturn can only be approxi- 
value may be added on to the totals mutely valued by an estimated 
to equalize the burden. In these money rate, 
cases, the crop may be such that 

VOL. III. 


per cent, 
of the whole. 

Ragi ( EJeusync Coracana ) . . 13 

White Paddy.21 

Indigo. 14 


F 
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In ‘wet 5 land ‘white paddy’ is the uniform standard crop. 

The calculation of the quantity of produce of standard 
grain per acre of each class and sort of soil, is called ‘ deter¬ 
mining the grain-value.’ It will he remembered that the 
produce figure accepted for the ‘ grain-value ’ represents a 
fair average crop, allowing for good and bad years. 

Next, this crop is to be valued ; and the ‘ commutation 
price’ is the average priee (per garce — 4800 seers of 80 
tolas) of the twenty non-famine years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Settlement 1 . 

But these are merchants’ prices: so a correction 2 of 
15 per cent, is made, to allow for the raiyat’s selling at 
lower rates, for cost of cartage, and for difference of prices, 
&c.; and a further deduction of I to f is made for vicissi¬ 
tudes of season, as well as to allow for the fact that we 
have been dealing with survey acreages which include the 
whole superficies, while, in fact, parts of it produce no grain, 
being paths, water-channels, or banks of fields. 

Against the average grain-value we have next to set off 
the ‘ cost of cultivation,’ which is estimated on certain items 
of general experience, the details of which need not be gone 
into 3 . 

Having deducted this, the result is the ‘ net produce,’ and 
half of this is the Government revenue. 

The principle always has been that the assessment is 
to be moderate. The old rates (as we have seen) were 
generally based on 50 per cent, of the gross 'produce for 
wet, and 33 per cent, for dry, land. When revision 
began, the maximum was reduced to 30 per cent. ; the 
average being about 25 per cent. 

But in course of time a ‘ gross produce percentage ’ was 
not considered sufficiently accurate. Net produce was to 
be ascertained by deducting the cost of cultivation, &c., 
and in 1864, the Government share or revenue was fixed at 
half the duly ascertained net produce. 

1 G. 0 . No. 88i, dated 30th July, No. 1134 of 6th December, 1878, 
1885. fixes 15 p.c. 

a Settlement Manual, pp. 29, 30, 3 Ibid. Sections 32 et seq., p. 30. 

gives 8-20 p.c. but a latter G. 0 . 
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matter of fact only a few of them—such as were really 
men of local weight and standing, did become landlords, 
and to this day they hold the £ sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrar 5 
or title-deed of perpetual ownership. Their estates are spoken 
of as the ‘ settled polliems.’ But in the majority of instances 
the poligars attempted to resist the British authorities, in 
the hope of continuing the same lawless courses of exaction 
and plunder that they had adopted before the annexation, 
and were therefore destroyed, or dispossessed. 

The poligars seem to have been of different status and 
origin in different parts of the country. We hear of them 
chiefly in the Ceded Districts and again in what are spoken 
of as the ‘Western Polliams,’—those of Chitur, &c. (North 
Arcot district), and the ‘Southern Polliams ’ in Madura and 
Tinnevelly. 

§ 8 . In the Ceded Districts. 

In the Ceded Districts they are thus described— 

‘The Poligars were military chiefs of different degrees of 
power and consequence, bearing a strong affinity to the Zaniin- 
dars of the Northern Sirkars. Their origin may also be traced 
to similar causes. 

‘ (1) Those whose territories were situated in jungly parts of 
the country and among the eastern hills, appear to have been 
for the most part freebooters or leaders of banditti who, for the 
preservation of internal order in the country, had been ex¬ 
pressly entrusted with the charge of the police, or had been 
allowed to take upon themselves that kind of service. 

‘(2) Some of them derived their descent from the ancient 
Rajas, or those who held offices of trust under the Hindu go¬ 
vernments. 

‘ (3) Some gained their territories by usurpation and force 
(as in the case of the poligars of Raidrug and Harpanhalli). 

‘(4) Others again had been renters of districts or Revenue 
officers who had revolted in times of disturbance. . . . Even 
headmen of villages had . . . attained the footing of Poligar 
chieftains, though on a small scale. 

Though in some cases their incomes did not exceed a few 
hundred rupees, yet they kept up their military retainers and 
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their officers of State, and were regularly installed with all 
the forms and ceremonies of a prince of extended territories. 

In these Districts they gave great trouble : indeed, the 
Settlement Officer’s time seems to have been divided between 
fighting the Poligars and assessing the villages. Munro 
wrote 1 : ‘The country is overrun with poligars. Iam try¬ 
ing with the help of Dugald Campbell, General of Division 
here, to get rid of as many as possible ; but it will take 
some campaigns to clear them out.’ 

And the state of the districts is thus described in Gleig’s 
Life of Munro: ‘ Probably no part of Southern India was in 
a more unsettled state or less acquainted either by expe¬ 
rience or tradition with the blessings of a settled govern¬ 
ment. The collection of the revenue being entrusted 
entirely to Zamindars, Poligars and Potails (patels—village 
headmen) each of these became the leader of a little army 
and carried on destructive feuds with the villagers imme- 
diately contiguous to him. Bands of robbers wandered 
through the country, plundering and murdering such travel¬ 
lers as refused to submit to their exactions. ... It is 
computed that in the year 1800, when the Ceded Districts 
were transferred to the Company’s rule, there were scattered 
through them, exclusive of the Nizam’s troops, about 
30,000 armed peons, the whole of whom, under the command 
of eighty Poligars, subsisted by rapine and committed 
everywhere the greatest excesses V 

These were not the men who, even on their submission, 
could be permanently settled with. As a matter of fact, 
they have disappeared from the scene as territorial mag¬ 
nates, and only remain (in the Ceded Districts) as pen¬ 
sioners. 

For the greater part the poligars of the Ceded Districts 
are now insignificant 'and poverty-stricken men. These 
descendants of old families come periodically to the cut- 
cherry to draw their’ pension ; ‘ and men, whose fathers 

1 Bellcmj I). M. p. 117. For an ac- hanged, see CiHlrlapah T>. M. 

£Ount of the resistance of Narasinha, 2 Arbuthnot, Memoir I. xcii. 

Reddi, whom Munro directed to be 
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rented the country a hundred years ago, are shoved into 
the cuteherry-room and hustled out again by the lowest- 
paid peon 1 . 5 In Karmil, the poligars have also dis¬ 
appeared, and either receive pensions or are holders of 
‘ inam 5 lands. 

§ 9. Central Districts and Western Dolliams. 

Very much the same remarks may be applied to the 
Carnatic districts of the west and south. A number of 
the District Manuals are full of narratives of resistance 
and troubles caused by the poligars : and in some we hear 
of regular 8 poligar-wars,’ which have added not a few 
stirring pages to the military history of Madras. 

In Nellore, the poligar does not appear to have de¬ 
veloped beyond being a revenue functionary—a sort ut 
police superintendent attached to a collector—as he wtr¬ 
ill Chingleput. He was responsible for the peace of a 
circle of villages, and was remunerated by a ‘ mera ’—an 
allowance or share of the produce, from a little over i pci 
cent, to 4 per cent, of the whole 2 . Such a posit m 
naturally resulted in claims to acquired rights over many 
villages: but such claims have now been settled or coin 
pounded for by the grant of inams, or revenue-iV 
holdings 3 . 

In North Arcot there were great poligars, and h<n 
also we hear of *'poligar-wars ’ 4 . It is in this district ll 

YSee Citddapah I). M. p. 136. The their own fault that they rebel!- 
writer goes on to describe the super- and did not submit : for had I '■ 
stitions that these decayed families behaved reasonably they w. 
have ; how they will not live in a have got their sanads and lie i 
tiled house but prefer a thatched manont Settlement. For the < i 1 
one: and how they refuse even to class, usurpers and wrong >1- 
look in the old poligar’s forts for whose career had been oik- I 
buried treasure—fearing the wrath course of grinding the poor rai\ 
of the ancestor’s spirit: and how even if the prescription of you; 
the ruined forts are invariably full confirmed their possession, 
of custard-apple trees, and not other deserve scant sympathy, 
fruits. The above quoted remarks 2 Chingleput L>. M. p. 246: n> 
are written in a kindly spirit which in South Arcot ; D. M. p. 221 ■ 
it is impossible not to respect. At 3 Nellore D. M. p. 552. 
the same time it should be remem- 4 North Arcot D. M. pp. 77 M 

bored that, as far as the poligars a curious account of how tin-p 
were really old, rightful, and re- paid their peons, Ac., by • in¬ 
spected landholders, it was entirely or orders for grain, Ac., 
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we find the large estates (still existing) known as the 
‘ Western Pollams ’ (Chitur, &c.). 

§ io. In the Southern Districts. 

In the Southern districts, we again hear of poligar-wars 
in Tinnevelly ; it seems there also the poligars had ‘ over¬ 
run’ the whole district. In Tanjore there are but thirteen 
small surviving palaiyams, and in Trichinopoly three 1 . In 
Madura, there were a number of poligars who were dis¬ 
posed to submit in 1799, so that it was actually proposed 
to form their lands into some fourteen palaiyams (which had 
not resisted), while the rest would make forty Zamindari 
estates to be otherwise provided for 2 . 

§ 11. General results of the Poligar troubles. 

In speaking of the land-tenures we shall again notice 
what estates, derived from the poligar system, still exist; 
we have here only to summarize the results of the struggle 
with the poligars, as far as they affect the revenue-adminis¬ 
tration, and the attempt to introduce a Zamindari Settle¬ 
ment. 

Speaking generally, we may say that only a few of 
the larger, and a certain number of smaller, poligars ac¬ 
cepted their position without resistance, or otherwise were 
allowed to become landlords with a permanent Settlement. 
The majority of poligars have disappeared, or are allowed 
compassionate pensions, or small revenue-free holdings. 

§ 12. General results of the attempt to introduce the 
ZaminddH System. 

The result is indicated by a glance at the Settlement 
Map in Vol. I. The Zamindari estates are found chiefly in 
the North-Eastern districts, and especially in the Ganjam 
and Yizagapatam districts 3 . Some considerable estates 
are found in other parts, chiefly west and south. But in 

renters or others, and the trouble 2 D. M. Madura, Part V. p. 33 (the 
that resulted, see Nettore D. M. p. ‘ parts ’ are separately paged). 

262. 3 But some of the Ganjam estates 

• 1 Trichinopoly 1 ), M. p. 254. failed and broke up in 1809. 
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other districts only small scattered estates exist which could 
not he shown in the map; these represent poligars, jagirdars, 
and a few relics of the artificial mutfcha holder. The Salem 
district affords a good example of this state of things. 

This partial survival is a proof of how impossible it is 
to succeed with artificial arrangements designed to suit 
revenuo theories, but not having grown up with the natural 
growth of the country h The large, old-established, and 
really ‘ respectable ’ Zammdaris (doubtless old Hindu or 
Dravidian ‘ Raj ’ representatives), have succeeded best. 
Even in the Sirkars all the Zammdaris did not survive. 
Dr. Macleane speaks of the Godavari Zammdaris as ‘falling 
to pieces one after another V In the Kistna district the 
original Settlement was made with five Zamindars: 
under this arrangement the raiyats were pillaged, and 
the Zamindars ruined themselves. By 1843 most of 
the sanads had been voluntarily surrendered 3 . A large 
part of Kistna is now raiyatwarl. 

§ 13. Area now Zaminddri. 

The amount of land now under Permanent Settlement is 
variously estimated at one-third to one-fifth of the whole 
Presidency. Possibly the larger estimate includes estates 
more properly denominated ‘ Feudatory States,’ which pay, 
indeed, a fixed tribute, but are not British territory, nor 
subject to ordinary Revenue-law 4 ; while the smaller 
excludes great estates like Vizianagram, which, however 
important, are still Zammdaris, properly so called. 

Tliis proportion does not appear from Dr. Macleane s 

1 Lord W. Bentinck, who was the subject are in the Appendix to 
Governor from 1803 — 1807, had the Fifth Report (Arbutlinot I. 
sided with Munro. He was ‘ strongly cxix.). 
convinced that the creation of 2 Yol. ii. p. 411. 

Zamindars is a measure incompatible 3 Yol. ii. p. 412. 
with the true interests of the Go- 4 See Budget Statement, 1888-89. 
vernment and of the community at Gazette of India, March 31st, 1888, 
large.’ Mr. Thackeray, Senior Mem- Supplement. (Printed in vol. i. 
ber of the Board, was sent on a tour, p. 384.) The really Feudatory 
and he reported against the Zainxn- states are Puducotta. (Tondiman), 
dari system. But Mr. Hodgson, Sandur, and the great estate of 
another member, was in favour of Banganapili (in all 1527 sq, miles), 
it. Their respective minutes on 
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figures. Taking the whole Presidency, excluding Madras 
itself and the three States named in the previous note, the 
area is 139,274 square miles; and the total Zamindari area 
is given as 19,957 square miles, which is about one- 
seventh b But I suspect that Dr. Macleane has excluded 
the great Vizianagram Zamindari from Vizagapatam, and 
some large areas in Ganjam. I prefer, therefore, the 
Secretary of State’s Statistical Tables (1886-7), which show 
the Zamindari area (not including whole indm villages) as 
27,835,108 acres, or nearly 43,492 square miles. The same 
tables give the Presidency area at 90,997,990 acres, or 
142,200 square miles, which is practically the same as Dr. 
Macleane’s. In this case the proportion is more than one- 
third. 

There are no Zamindari lands in the districts of— 

Anantapur, Karnul, 

Bellary, Nilgiri, 

Ciulclapah, South Canara, 

and only the Cannanore estate (of four square miles) in 
Malabar. 

In the following the area is under 500 square miles :— 

Chingleput, South Arcot (37 sq. miles only), 

Coimbatore, Tanjore, 

Triehinopoly (has 667 sq. miles). 


In the following districts the Zamindari area is consider¬ 
able. They are arranged in geographical order, beginning 
with the north :— 


Statistical Tables. 


(Dr. Macleane) 


3 q. mi. 



Sq. mi. 

15,048 

Vizagapatam 


• 1556 ) 

5886 

Ganjam 


1480 r 

3314 

Godavari 


2415 ( 

1849 

Kistna . 


14B3 ; 

3435 

North Arcot. 


2790 ) 

3 8a 5 

Nellore . 


2594 \ 

1774 

Salem . 


1771 

5266 

Madura 


. 2892 | 

1449 

Tinnevelly . 

. 

1446 


Zamindaris. 

‘Western Pol lam s’, Darshy, 
Pudulai, Venkatagiri. 

the great 1 Southern Poll- 
ams ’ Sivaganga, Ramnad. 


1 Macleane, vol. ii. Appendix lviii. 
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§ 14. The Village Lease-system. 

But, though the creation of Zaimndari estates was no 
longer to be thought of, the authorities by no means gave 
up the idea of a permanent assessment for village estates 
with some form of joint or individual middlemen : and we 
find, as the next stage in Settlement policy, the idea of three 
or five-year village leases steadily enjoined in all the districts; 
they were to be followed by ten-year leases—always with a 
view to eventual permanency \ 

The result of the lease-system was by no means favour¬ 
able on the whole. In fact, the true principles of assessment 
were not yet ascertained; and those officers who, like 
Munro, had made the most progress in devising improve¬ 
ments, were the most opposed to a lease-system, and the 
most desirous of a raiyatwari Settlement. 

Several of the District Manuals give an account of the 
failure of the leases. Thus in Ouddapah, we read ‘this 
state of things (the three-years lease and the ten-years lease) 
lasted till 1821, and the inhabitants of this district still speak 
of those days as a veritable hell upon earth. Plundering and 
blundering was the order of the day. It was one incessant 
scene of extortion from the under-tenants, and of abscond¬ 
ing and punishment of the renters ’ 2 . 

In South Arcot, unfavourable seasons and low prices 
interfered, and when the decennial lease was tried, no 
better success was had s . 

In North Arcot the rents were in arrear, the assessment 
being ‘ grievously excessive ’ 4 . 

In Coimbatore, the three-year leases failed entirely ; and 
when a reduction was attempted in order to secure ten- 
year leases, a number of still worse abuses arose 5 . 

Even in Nellore the system failed, though the rates 
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were low and the villages under good management ought 
to have afforded a surplus. ‘ The system,’ wrote the Col¬ 
lector in 1824, ‘seems to have been followed by the same 
evils in this district as in others. Lands changed ; raiyats 
ousted; accounts neglected ; industry checked ; maniyams 
(free-grants) usurped ; tanks allowed to go to ruin, cultiva¬ 
tion carried on slovenly; . . . the Collector himself being 
at a distance from the people, had no longer that control 
which, when gently enforced, is doubtless beneficial to a 
society composed as that of the cultivators of India ’ l . 

But in other cases, it must be admitted, the leases were 
fairly successful 2 . 

And even where the rent-system did not succeed, the 
most general cause of failure was over-assessment, and this 
cause might have been removed without touching the 
system. 

The Revenue chapters of the District Manuals are, in 
fact, most of them, a record of a series of experiments in 
assessments; reductions and enhancements, changes in one 
direction and another, following each other in somewhat 
bewildering order. 

There certainly was also a great deal of uncertainty 
about the nature of the leases. Had it been possible to hit 
upon a method which should have secured a renter and yet 
kept him from defrauding either the State or the raiyat, 
matters might have turned out well. 

§ 15. The Difficulties of a Lease-system. 

It is easy to discuss in general terms the comparative 
merits of a village-lease-system and a raiyatwari system, 
but it is not by any means clear what a lease-system means 
when the actual details have to be prescribed. 

Between any raiyatwari system and any lease-system 
there is this general difference: the raiyatwari only assesses 


1 Nellore D. M. p. 527. 

2 It is also right to record that 
the Board of Revenue were not dis¬ 
posed to admit that the lease-system, 


as a whole, had failed, especially the 
decennial leases, when the Court of 
Directors announced the raiyatwari 
system. 
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the ‘ field,’ or survey-unit, and leaves the raiyat to hold it 
or not as he pleases, provided he gives notice of his inten¬ 
tion at the proper time: if he keeps the field he must pay 
the assessment ; that is all. The lease-system involves 
payment of a certain sum for a fixed area, whether the 
land is cultivated or not. It is no use for the middleman 
lease-holder to throw up his land, for that would not 
relieve him of his contract-liability. This, it will be re¬ 
membered, is the case with all the Settlements on the 
village or ‘ Mahal’ system in Upper India. 

But, accepting a lease as binding the holder to a certain 
sum for a certain area,—who should the holder be ? Is he 
to be the headman of the village, with absolute powers as 
landlord over the villagers 1 Is he merely to be a sort of 
responsible director and to apportion the lands among the 
cultivating classes according to their own consent in the 
village assembly ? Or, should the body of the village land¬ 
holders be the lease-holder, in that case, of course, the c cor¬ 
porate ’ body (as ideal middleman) being jointly and 
severally responsible for the amount ? 

In North Arcot we find the Collector in iHoi acknow¬ 
ledging, as a ‘desirable object,’ the introduction of a system 
of village-leases, ‘ constituting the head inhabitants of each 
village 1 its renters, and making them jointly and severally 
responsible.’ But even here the country had been so 
reduced that the people feared the joint responsibility. 
Still the Board desired to see a system under which the 
'proprietary inhabitants at large of each village should 
enter into engagements with the Government, and derive a 
common and exclusive interest in the cultivation of their 
lands in proportion to their right of property ’ 2 . They 
thought it would diminish the amount of interference with 
the private concerns of the cultivators 3 . The Collector, on 
the other hand, knowing the state; of the villages, and the 
general absence of any joint interest, thought it would 

1 Meaning, I presume, the heads 3 North Arcot D. M. p. 93. 
of the families of the old-established 3 Id. p. 105 (and the local Govern- 

cultivators. ment supported this view, p. 106). 
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really throw all the power into the hands of the headmen 
who would oppress the others. 

In Tanjore, the villages sometimes possessed a proprie¬ 
tary class, whom w T e shall afterwards hear of as called 
‘ mirasidars.’ But they were impoverished, and the heads 
of families who held the leases were so much in fear of 
responsibility that a peculiar method known as the ‘ ulungu 
system’ (ooloogoo) was devised, and long remained in 
force ; it was in fact a device for variable assessment, the 
actual outturn for each year being valued in a particular 
way. Change after change was introduced into the system 
tending to simplicity and to a more fixed and average rate 
of produce and commutation price, but it long remained a 
mark of the difficulties of artificial systems. 

§ 16. Remarks on the Lease-system. 

Mr. Dykes, the historian of the Salem district, has made 
some remarks on the lease-system, which, admirably as they 
are written, hardly do justice to the real difficulties of the case b 
No doubt where there is a strongly organized village, where 
there really are well-kept village accounts and a record of 
what every one ought to pay, there the renter—or the 
headman himself if he were the lease-holder—would go to 
the village and discuss publicly ‘ under the wide-spreading 
council-tree ’ what each man had to contribute, and the 
‘poorest raiyat might be sure, that if the crops of the 
village could meet the total assessment demanded, what he 
had individually to give would be within his means.’ No 
doubt also, if there is a feeling of joint-ownership over the 
whole village, and therefore an acknowledgment of joint 
revenue-responsibility, it is ‘a sure check against the over¬ 
assessment of the weak.’ 

But the difficulty arises when, as in a great many—I 
might say the majority of—cases, the lapse of time and the 
changes effected by former Governments have left the 
villages in a weakened condition; where village accounts 
are not reliable, and regular assessments not on record; 

1 I refer to the remarks quoted at page 2x6 of the Salem D. M. 
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where the raiyats absolutely reject the idea of joint respon¬ 
sibility and there is no ‘ backbone ’ in the village—nothing 
of that strong spirit of union which equalizes all rights, 
which knows what can be done and ought to be done by 
each member, and makes the headman and the accountant 
keep their proper places. 

Under such conditions, to devise a system whereby an 
adequate sum, just and fair in itself, should be fixed for 
every village, and a renter or other responsible person 
found to collect it; and whereby both the spirit in the 
people and the means of acting should be resuscitated, so 
that the whole group should have a voice in the proper 
distribution of the burden,—that is a task which may be 
prescribed on paper, but is next to impossible to realize 
in practice. 

The elements of success must exist; they cannot be 
created by any official scheme or system whatever. The 
North-West Provinces and Panjab systems are nothing 
else in substance, but a realization of Mr. Dykes’ ideal— 
not from any merit in the revenue-system as a system, but 
because of the facts : historical conditions produced villages 
generally of the joint or landlord type: the landowning 
classes have remained strong and united ; and when a 
village lump-assessment is fixed, they have, as a fact, a 
joint interest in the whole village, and a system of shares 
or plough-holdings, or what not. by which it can be dis¬ 
tributed fairly and according to ancient custom, and under 
which one sharer answers for the default of the other. It 
is because of the impossibility of artificially creating such 
conditions of union, where, under existing circumstances, 
the villages do not possess them, that all over Bombay, 
Berar, and Madras, the concurrent experience,—tending in 
various directions and starting from different points—has 
ultimately led up to the conclusion that a system of assess¬ 
ing each holding by itself, is the only really practical one. 
When in the Central Provinces that view was resisted, and 
proprietors—the proprietor being only a developed village 
renter or lessee—were artificially found, all manner of legal 
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difficulties followed in fulfilling the duty of protecting the 
rights of the raiyats; till now we have the somewhat 
anomalous spectacle of landlords with tenants under them, 
but the tenant’s rent absolutely independent of the land¬ 
lord’s will or consent. 

§ 17. The Board's Views . 

The Board of Revenue evidently clung, as long as it 
could, to the hope that the lessee could be controlled by 
the action of the village body. This hope was kept alive 
by the undoubted cases of survival of joint-villages in 
some districts, and by the results of such Settlements as 
Mr. Lionel Place’s of Chingleput in 1795. In 1814-15, 
they caused an inquiry to be made regarding the survival 
of joint-village bodies, and the indications of their former 
existence. It is quite undeniable that marks of the former 
existence of proprietary bodies, whether originating in the 
families of conquering chiefs of superior caste or of cultivat¬ 
ing partnerships (e. g. the Kareikaran of Madura or the 
Vfsapadi of Cuddapah)—can be traced, as we shall see in 
our chapter on Tenures. 

And it is open to any one to argue—at least very plausi¬ 
bly—that joint or proprietary villages had existed, com¬ 
monly, in all districts, but that their rights had been 
crushed out of existence by the theory of Muhammadan 
conquerors, and still more by misrule, and by long periods of 
oppressive revenue-farming, which caused it to appear (as 
Munro said of the Ceded provinces) that there was ‘ no 
private property in land,’ and that it ‘ seemed at all times 
to have been regarded as the property of the State.’ But 
even so, it is not enough to have indications that a now 
disused institution once flourished: the question is not one 
of historical truth, but of to-day’s practice:—is the right 
still practically vital 1 

The Board evidently thought it was 1 ; and so did many 
officers. The Board argued that the system of village-leases 


1 See their Minute of 5th January, 1818. 
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or Settlements with a renter or with the whole body (and 
assuming of course that the renter would be under village 
public control), was desirable, because the system would 
s adapt the revenue administration to the ancient institu¬ 
tions of the country’; and much is said about ‘ suiting the 
system to the people, and not attempting to bend the 
people to the system.’ It is obvious to remark that, unless 
the assumption is true that the requisite conditions actually 
survive, the joint responsibility and public control which 
the village system presupposes, will not work. The 
villager, as he is to-day, declines to be responsible for his 
neighbour’s failure, and does not appreciate a grant of ‘ the 
waste.’ It can hardly be doubted that to have forced the 
joint-village method on the existing villages of the northern 
and central districts, as a universal system, would have 
been to create a proprietary class under the name of lessees, 
benefiting a few to the injury of the. many, and in fact 
offering an example of the very thing—‘ bending the men 
to the system ’—which the Board so justly deprecated. 

On the other hand, experience has shown that the 
raiyatwari system—in that absence of any creative or 
artificially developing tendency which is one of its best 
features—is quite able to make special allowance for, and 
do justice to, exceptional tenures: it can to any extent 
desired, practically give value to rights and customs of 
mirasidars in Chingleput (if they call for recognition) as 
well as to proprietary tenures called narwa or bhagdari in 
Bombay. 

§ 18. Ultimate adoption of the Raiyatii'dri Method. 

The end of the lease proposals and the village system 
inquiry was that the home authorities (probably influenced 
by the opinion of Munro, who visited England in 1807) 
finally decided for the Raiyatwari system 1 . 

1 See Arbutlmot, vol. i. p. cxx. It in a certain sense. But it might 
was then alleged by the Court of have been anticipated with con- 
Direetors that the village system lblence to fail if persisted in in 
had been tried and failed. ‘ This districts where the circumstances 
remark was naturally open to cri- of the villages were not adapted to 
ticism, as at best it was only true it. 
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It was in a despatch of 16th December, 1812 (paragraph 
33), that the positive order seems to have been given by 
the Court of Directors. The despatch runs :— 

‘ It remains for us ... to signify to you our directions that in 
all the provinces that may be unsettled when this despatch shall 
reach you, the principle of the raiyatwarf system, as it is termed, 
shall be acted upon, and that where village rents upon any 
other principle shall have been established, the leases shall be 
declaied terminable at the expiration of the period for which 
they may have been granted.’ 

At that time thelease-system was generally in force, and there 
were unexpired leases, so that the orders could not be 
carried out at once. And the Board apparently had hopes 
of changing the Directors’ resolution, since it was in 1814 
that the Board commenced its inquiries into the general 
existence of a proprietary right in villages, and in 1817 
made a draft of a proposed Itaiyatwar Regulation (which 
was never passed), and on 5th January, 1818, recorded its 
minute on the Settlements in different districts. The 
Court of Directors, however, finally affirmed the Raiyatwari 
system. 

Section V.—Development of the system as illus¬ 
trated BY THE BARAMAHAL SETTLEMENT. 

V 

§ 1. Meaning of the term Settlement, 

At the outset of our consideration of the Madras Settle¬ 
ment system, it is desirable to bear in mind that though 
the word 4 Settlement ’ has now in official language become 
a generalized term, indicating the process of determining 
the amount of land-revenue due from any village or dis¬ 
trict, in reality it has a meaning which varies somewhat 
wuth the circumstances of the particular province. In the 
Settlements of Northern India, for example, there is some¬ 
thing like a bargain struck between the landowner (or the 
village body) and the Government officer. The assessment 
is announced, of course, by the Settlement Officer after cal¬ 
culation according to his own rules and methods ; but if the 
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landowner objects, he is heard and may be able to sustain; 
his plea for an abatement; so that there is really a Settle¬ 
ment , in that sense. 

But in Madras (and so in Bombay) the system does not 
involve the preliminary determination of any person to be 
the ‘ proprietor ’ and to accept the Settlement terms: it 
goes straight to the land, and determines, according to its 
own rules and principles, what that held or survey-unit 
ought to pay, no matter who holds it. Of course objections 
as to rates would be listened to, as elsewhere, and so far 
there is a Settlement of the amount of the land-revenue ; 
but on the whole, ‘ survey-assessment ’ is the more appro¬ 
priate term. But ‘ Settlement’ may have another meaning. 
Munro’s remark that the term was used ‘not for the money- 
rate but for the extent of land,’ indicates this. It is the 
essential feature of a raiyatwari Settlement that every 
raiyat is free to hold or to relinquish whatever fields of his 
holding he likes, or to ask for other available numbers, 
provided all is done by a certain date. Hence an account 
or ‘ Settlement ’ is necessary both to see what the raiyat 
has actually held, and has to pay revenue for, during the 
year, as well as (in Madras) to determine the amount of 
any remissions he may, by rule, be; entitled to. So it is a 
feature of the raiyatwari system, that besides the initial 
assessment of the land-revenue, there is an annual ‘ jama- 
bandi ’ or settling up with the cultivator, taking account of 
any change in his holding as shown in his ‘ patta,’ and 
noting deductions (if the system allows any) from his total 
payment. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall continue to follow the 
general usage in calling the process of determining the 
land-revenue a ‘ Settlement.’ And we shall fall into no 
error in so doing, because, under the raiyatwari system, 
the ‘ annual Settlement, 5 in the sense of Munro’s phrase, is 
now generally known by the vernacular term ‘ jamabandi’ 


VOL. in. 
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§ 2. First Ideas of Settlement. 

When Colonel Read 1 was sent to the Baramahal it does 
not appear that he was instructed to settle with the indi¬ 
vidual raiyat or to value individual fields; the idea was 
rather to grant leases to the headman or the inhabitants of 
each village. At first these would be annual, but after the 
survey and inquiry had progressed, it was hoped that five 
years’ leases might be entered into, both to encourage the 
lessees by giving them a fixed time free from apprehension 
of increase, and at the same time to secure the revenue. 
The assessment ‘ was to be so fixed that the inhabitants 
might be compelled with justice to adhere to the terms of 
Settlement for at least five years ’ 2 . 

To begin with, Read made a proclamation of a kaulnama 
(qaulnama, or proposal for terms) offering annual leases to 
the patels (headmen) of single villages or groups (hobalis) 
of villages 3 . The assessment was on the basis of the 
‘ beriz,’ or recorded assessment of Haidar’s reign, corrected 
by comparison with accounts of actual cultivation, and de¬ 
ducting some amount for expenses of servants employed in 
collecting (sibandi), &c. 

But in the course of his inquiries, Read was led away 
from the idea of making leases of fixed areas for fixed 
sums to be paid uniformly for the whole term of lease. 
As he surveyed the villages field by field, he came round 
to the idea of assessing each according to its quality, and 
leaving the raiyat free (which was in the end a very good 
test of the assessment) to keep the field or throw it up or 
take another, provided only he gave notice, at the proper 
time, of his intentions. This did not occur to Read all 
at once: there were many restrictions (as we shall presently 
see), but the idea once entertained, the idea of a lease or 
village rent grew faint. 

Read in fact developed his own system without much 
regard to his instructions ; he finished the rather crude, 

1 Salem D. M. I. 207, Arbuthnot, I. 3 The text of the proclamation is 

xl, et seq. given in Salem D. M. p. 212. 

2 Salem D. M. p. 217. 
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but still actual field-to-field survey, by 1798, and issued of 
bis own authority a proclamation to the district explaining 
the terms of his (really raiyatwari) Settlement. All this 
time the Board was expecting to hear that leases for five years 
had been arranged; and they ‘ peremptorily demanded ’ an 
explanation. The explanation did not come till long after, 
for Read and Munro were called away to military duty, by 
the renewal of war with Mysore. Meanwhile the con¬ 
sideration of what had been done was suspended by the 
abortive attempt to settle on the Zamindari system; and 
when the adoption of the raiyatwari system, which I have 
already described, was finally ordered, Read’s work was 
fuund to be suitable. 

The circumstance which led Read to prefer individual 
Settlements to leases which bound people to certain lands 
and certain payments for a term, was that ‘he heard 
numerous complaints that binding the raiyats to the same 
lands for a number of years, despite constant changes in 
their stock and circumstances, produced considerable hard¬ 
ship V He accordingly, at first, gave an option either ‘ of 
keeping lands under the lease, or under annual Settlements ; 
the latter mode allowing the raiyats to give up, early in 
each year, whatever lands they might not choose to culti¬ 
vate for that year, or to retain for any number of years 
what lands they liked, subject to payment of assessment, 
provided they gave intimation of their wishes at the 
beoinninn of each year V Munro did not at first see this, 
but in the end he came round. 

The system, however, still required—what is quite foreign 
to the present system—that all resident cultivators should 
‘be bound to joint-responsibility for the rent (revenue) 
of all the lands that may be cultivated during the 
current year; they will, therefore, be required to bind 
themselves to make good any deficit that may arise among 
them from inability, by contributing the amount in 
proportion to their individual rents V 

1 Salem D. M. p. 220. Salem I). M. p. 220. 

2 For the proclamation itself see 3 Proclamation, § 22. 
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§ 3. Principle of Assessment. 

As to the method employed in assessing the lands when 
surveyed, it was assumed that the Government share was 
about half the produce of ‘ panja ’ or ‘dry’ land (unirri¬ 
gated) and three-fifths of ‘ nanja ’ or ‘ wet/ i.e. irrigated land, 
the three-fifths being reduced when there was not a full 
water-supply. Making the necessary allowances, however, 
for the deductions for the ‘ mera ’ or grain-share by which 
the village artizans were remunerated, and for the vicissi¬ 
tudes of season, the actual shares were one-third for dry 
and two-fifths for wet lands. 

These proportions had been calculated in kind (varam) h 
They were now to be commuted into money values. 

The reduction to the smaller fractions mentioned, would 
not affect the revenue totals much, because the survey (on 
the one hand) brought to light cultivation that escaped 
assessment and unauthorized free holdings, and also (on 
the other hand) abolished irregular cesses,—devices which 
enable the cultivator and the renter respectively, to bear up 
against the burden of excessi ve demands under native rule. 

But the rates calculated in this manner still proved 
too high ; Munro predicted this, and from the first, ad¬ 
vocated a reduction of from 15-20 per cent. 

To ascertain the value of lands, wet and dry, according 
to produce, a classification was adopted 2 . Several methods 
were tried of valuing the produce—one was the measuring 
or estimating the grain produce for the particular year and 
valuing it at current prices. This was called Ooloogoo 
or uluhgu, and was in force in some districts—I have 
already mentioned it in Tanjore—till finally abolished in 
i860: or there might be a fixing of grain values, arbi¬ 
trarily, by aid of former accounts and experiments by 
reaping sample areas, and valuing the outturn ; or, thirdly, 

1 This term, which enters into varam, the heap for the Raja or the 
many compounds, represents the owner, the kudivaram, or cultiva- 
old plan of dividing the actual tor’s heap, &c. 
grain-heaps : it is the batai of North 2 Given at p. 256 of the D. M. 

India. Thus we have the met- 
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‘ the most difficult way is to estimate the Government 
share from the nature of the soil, and value it.’ 

As the gradations of soil are infinite, averages were 
taken; and by inquiry and comparison of the figures 
deduced from the old cultivation accounts of twenty years 
(from 1773-92) a £ full crop 5 for each average soil was made 
out. Deduction was then made for failures, uncultivated 
parts of areas, &c.; and it was held (as above stated) that 
for dry land 69 per cent, and wet land 84 per cent, of a ‘ full 
crop ’ was the average yield. This was valued at the 
average of selling-prices for twenty years past. 

But the resulting rates were again modified by grouping 
villages according to the advantages of their situation ; 
nearness to a great road was a disadvantage, because 
thieves plundered travellers’ cattle and the crops ; near¬ 
ness to market was an advantage ; and so forth. Not only 
so, but the officer actually tried to take into account facility 
of cultivation as affected by the personal health and strength, 
the caste and habits of the raiyat, and by his reputation 
for affluence or poverty 1 ! 

The rates were finally adjusted by comparison with 
previous accounts of actual collection, so that a rate brought 
out by calculation could be reduced if it showed a figure 
that the accounts proved not to have been realizable. 

Tables of rates so prepared applied only to the taluk, or 
part of a district, over which conditions were generally 
similar. The paym-ghat and plain taluk rates would be 
different from those of the upland or balaghat, for example. 

Such rates are called £ Taram 5 —rates affecting an average 
equal group or class 2 . 

In all the early raiyatwarf attempts, the Government 
revenue was taken as a certain share of the gross produce 
valued at fair rates. The resulting figures were largely modi- 

1 See Head’s own I'eport, p. q6t. R. 9-T2-1 down to R. o-r-9 an acre. 
Salem 1 ). M. At p. 263 will be found 2 The term Taram survives to 
a specimen of Read’s tables showing this day for the soil-class lates of 
classes of wet and dry cultivation, assessment. When a reduction of 
with average produce varying from rates was first ordered in Salem, 
1440 Madras measures to 22 Madras the event was noted as the ‘ taram- 
measures, and money rates from kami ’ (ltam = less). 
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fied with reference to the former revenue collections: but 
those were very high indeed. In the Ceded Districts, 
especially, I notice that at first, hardly anything was 
attempted beyond taking the old rates and reducing them 
according to various considerations. In all cases it may be 
said that the first rates were too high : and the general 
history of the different districts as given in the Manuals 
—whether raiyatwari or under lease—is one of a series of 
new ‘ hukmnamas,’ or assessment orders, by which rates were 
experimentally lowered, raised, and lowered again, till in 
1 855-58, a general and systematic resurvey and revision 
was ordered, and the modern order of things began. 

§ 4. High Assessments , how tempered. 

There were various expedients, however, adopted, which 
tended to temper the evil results of over-assessment. At 
that early date, and even up to 1855, only a limited portion 
of the arable land was cultivated, and in order to encourage 
waste cultivation, special agreements or leases called 
‘ cowles ’ (qaul) 1 were issued, giving land free for the 
first year or years, and then at favourable rates. 

A villager could then (practically) throw up an over¬ 
assessed holding, and take up other land, or his own 
holding after it had lain fallow for three years or so, under 
a ‘qaul.’ This was sub rosd, of course, and the Board 
ignored it; but in fact, in 1835 (I am speaking of Salem), 
more than 120,000 acres were held on qaul. In time, 
however, measures were adopted to prevent the throwing 
up of regularly-assessed or old holdings for the sake of 
new land on qaul. The raiyat w T as to throw up good 
and bad together, in proportion,—and so forth. These 
restrictions were both troublesome and ineffective. The 
District Manual devotes some pages to detail on the 
subject; but it has now no interest except as showing 
how the free right to hold or throw up land—which is 

1 See Salem D. M. p. 347. Such the reclamation of land overgrown 
qauls were frequently issued, and I with ‘prickly pear’ (Opuntia Dil- 
believe still may be, to encourage lenii). 
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the essential feature of a raiyatwari system—was only by 
degrees recognized by the authorities. In fact, this 
freedom, though it involves variation in the yearly 
revenue, and demands patience in waiting while land 
rises in value and comes into demand, is the greatest 
security against over-assessment. 

As land rises in value, an assessment, which was at first 
too high, becomes more and more tolerable, and then, with 
the increase of population, there is no unwillingness to 
hold ; if one man throws up a field, another will take it. 
In the end, a well-assessed raiyatwari taluk practically 
becomes as permanently held and cultivated as leased 
land 1 . 

It was not, however, till 1859 that the last restrictions 
on freedom of holding or relinquishing, were taken away 2 . 

The only condition is that the relinquishment must be 
signified before the 15th July, i. e. within fifteen days after 
the commencement of the agricultural year, so that there 
may be time for other arrangements to cultivate the land. 

Section VI.— 1 The Settlement of the Ceded 

Districts. 

§ 1. Munros Views. 

In Sir A. J. Arbuthnot's Memoir of Sir T. Munro will 
be found a series of letters and minutes, which (besides 
dealing with Malabar and Kanara, reserved for separate 
treatment in these pages) contain his suggestions on Read s 
plan for Salem, and also his own account of the procedure 
adopted in the Ceded Districts. 

One of his first criticisms on the Salem system was the 
opinion that no additional rate should be levied in con¬ 
sequence of improvements effected by the raiyat’s own 
expenditure and exertion 2 . This meant, that any known and 
tangible work should not be directly taxed; for, of course, 
under any system of assessment, all cultivation being the 

1 See Munro’s exposition of this. 2 Salem D. M. p. 438 (vol. i). 
Arbufchnot, vol. i. pp. 39 , 4 °. 3 Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 19. 
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result of expenditure—gradual and intangible,—of labour 
and capital, such efforts must be taxed to some extent; nor 
is this of any consequence provided a substantial profit is 
left to the cultivator. 

The recommendation, however, bore fruit in the deter¬ 
mination not to assess wells sunk, so as to raise the assess¬ 
ment over what the general value and character of the land 
(apart from the effect of the well) would warrant. This 
rule was adopted in 1852, more than half a century after 
the minute was written. 

The same minute advocates the freedom of raiyats in 
holding or relinquishing what fields they desire, on which 
I have already remarked. But at first Munro was inclined 
to adhere to the principle that the raiyats should not be 
allowed ‘ to select all the good and reject all the bad fields, 
but be obliged to take the good and the bad together accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the country V 

§ 2. Complete Raiyatwdri not at first contemplated. 

It is to be remembered that Munro’s first raiyatwari idea 
was a sort of intermediary between a lease and an indivi¬ 
dual Settlement, i. e. he contemplated having a lease to 
some extent; but the proportion to be paid by each raiyat 
was to be determined, consequently he would maintain the 
joint responsibility, because ‘a lease Settlement cannot be 
permanent unless individual losses are collected from the 
great body of the farmers 2 . 

As to Munro’s own work in the Ceded Districts (1801-7), 
it has already been remarked that at first his plan very 
much more depended on a just distribution and equaliza¬ 
tion of existing known assessment figures (derived from the 
accounts of former Governments, and from tradition and 
discussion with the people) than on an independent classi¬ 
fication of the soil of fields, the ascertainment of total pro¬ 
duce, the Government share, and the valuation in money of 
that share. He informs his subordinates in the Ceded Dis- 

1 Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 113. 

2 Minute on Bead’s Settlement , Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 43. 
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tricts that there are three ways of assessing 1 . (1) To take 
the known revenue of a ‘district’ (i.e. a taluk or specified 
portion of the area) and then distribute it over the villages 
and ascertain ‘ kulwar ’ 2 the payment of each person ; (2) 
to take a single village total and distribute it; (3) to take 
each individual field and add the sums to give the village 
total. In either case the end was to determine each 
rcdyafs revenue payment on the lands he held, and to 
assess culturable waste at the average of cultivated lands of 
the same kind in the village. 

In adopting the first method, free and public inquiry 
was resorted to ; and he found that the people of one 
village, unwilling to bear too great a proportion for their 
own village, would at once disclose the real value and 
resources of the other villages. 

O 

In the village-total method (a) he also reckons on the 
villagers assembling and discussing the distribution. The 
headmen know that a certain sum must be levied, and the 
discussion of its division and the playing off of one interest 
against the other, would result in a fair distribution of the 
burden. 

§ 3. The actual RaiyativdH Method. 

The third method (3) is described as the most difficult,— 
assuming that it began by deducing a rent from previous 
accounts and considering whether it was too high or too 
low: but when the survey is completed an ascertainment 
of the value of each field is possible. Munro does not 
describe any particular method of classifying soils, or 
valuing the grain. The plan of taking ‘ dry ’ and ‘ wet ’ and 
‘ totakal ’ (garden or improved land), with the usual variety 
of soils, ' black-cotton,’ ‘ red,’ &c., and arranging ‘ tarams,’ 
was assumed to be understood 3 . 

1 The papers are given at length every one’s individual amount. 

in Appendix C to Arbutlinot, vol. ii. 3 The survey was made between 

2 This term is often used by Munro 1802 to 1805, and the classification 

for the raiyatwari or individual of soils between 1804 to 1806. 
assessment : it means £ kul ’ all and Before the rates came fairly into 
every, and ‘ war ’ according to—the operation the lease system (3-5-10 
Settlement according to each and years’ leases) was ordered. 
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Pattas or sheets showing the survey fields, assessments, 
and remissions allowed, were to be issued to each raiyat. 

When the orders for the { village rent-system ’ (leases from 
three to five years) came out, Munro remonstrated; and a 
letter, written in 1806, gives his defence of the ‘kulwar’ 
system. He here notices how much he relies on the fact 
that where there were headmen as managers, they were 
able to apportion the village totals ; 4 the raiyats from hav¬ 
ing been long accustomed to be guided by them, readily 
agree to what they fix or propose, as it is usually what 
they know themselves to be the proper rent V It is also 
here mentioned that in Cuddapah, the visapadi or ‘ sixteenth 
villages comprise a considerable part of the (Cuddapah) 
province.’ These are the shared villages which we shall 
hear much of in the section on Land-Tenures : and here, of 
course, the share of each man was known 2 . 

Had this principle of action been really possible every¬ 
where, it is probable that the ‘ village lease-system ’ would 
have in practice nearly coincided with Read and Munro’s 
individual assessments, and would have had a different fate 3 . 
But, in fact, districts varied, and in many cases, fair 
assessments, that did not require constant f tinkering,’ were 
not known; former accounts were not to be had or were 
unreliable; recent accounts were falsified or neglected 
and the power fell into the hands of the renter, while the 
village opinion did not control him ; hence the resort not 
only to the individual revenue-assessment (which every 
system supposed to be fixed) but to the different methods 

1 Arbuthnot, vol. ii. p. 360. tree and cannot be transgressed , the 

2 4 The proper rate of assessment, ’ system is practically raiyatwari ; 

says Munro, 4 is found either by the lease is a name only, and the 
reference to the accounts of former renter is a mere collecting machine 
years, or by comparison with the confined to such profits as the lease 
rent of lands of the same quality contemplates : but directly the 
which have long been nearly village-payers cannot control him 
stationary.’ (Arbuthnot, vol. ii. and he begins to oppress and exact, 
p. 361.) then he is a renter or middleman — 

3 If a village lease is given out soon slips into the position of land- 
as a lump-sum for a term of years, lord, and the others become his 
with a renter or headman as no- tenants, to be rescued afterwards by 
minal lessee, so long as the dis- more or loss difficult legislation as 
tribution to each cultivator is known to occupancy and rent enhance- 
and regulated under the village council- ment. 
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of ascertaining field-rates, and removing every intermediary 
between the State and the individual-holder. 

§ 4. Munro’s Defence of the PudyahvdH System. 

1 When a district has been surveyed and the rent of every 
field permanently fixed,’ wrote Munro 1 , ‘the kulwar Settle¬ 
ment becomes extremely simple ; for all that is required is 
to ascertain what fields are occupied by each raiyat, and to 
enter them with the fixed rents attached to them, in his patta ; 
their aggregate constitutes his rent (revenue) for the year. He 
cannot be called on for more, but he may obtain an abatement 
in case of poverty or extraordinary losses. He has the ad¬ 
vantage of knowing in the beginning of the season . . . the 
fixed rents of the different fields which he cultivates . . . 

1 The kulwar Settlement, though it may appear tedious when 
compared to the village one, is, however, not only better calcu¬ 
lated to realize the revenue, but is, on the whole, a saving of 
time, because when it is once made there is no further trouble : 
but in the village Settlement there is so much room for mal¬ 
versation, for many disputes between patels and the raiyats 
about extra collections on the one hand and the withholding of 
rents on the other, that more time is consumed in inquiring 
into these matters than in the original Settlement. 

The Honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive 
that too much must be left in the kulwar Settlement to the 
agency of native servants, but it does not appear to me that 
such agency can be d ispensed with, or that when properly con¬ 
trolled, any serious evil can result from its employment . . . 
Without it the most experienced Collector could hardly make 
the Settlement (“ jamabandi ” he means) of the villages in a 
whole year. . . . When the rent of every field has been fixed 
by survey there is little room for abuse : it cannot be against 
the raiyat, but may be in his favour, because it can be effected 
only by reporting cultivated land as waste or by obtaining 
remissions on false pretences of poverty; but it has already 
been shown that from the public manner in which the Settle¬ 
ment is conducted and the contending interests of the raiyats. 
either of these modes of injuring the revenue can never reach 
to any extent or be long concealed.’ 

1 Id. p. 365. ‘ Permanent,,’ that question of a ( permanent Settle- 
is, as opposed to a ‘provisional’ merit.’ 
rent: it has nothing to do with the 
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§ 5. Its Contrast with the Zamincldri System. 

In 1807 Munro wrote an able paper contrasting the small 
raiyatwari proprietor with the Zamindar 1 . This it is of 
no use to quote in detail, because it is impossible that a 
general Zamindar! Settlement can be revived ; but after 
stating the supposed advantages of the interest which the 
Zamindar would take in revenue management—-knowing 
so much more of the circumstances of the raiyats than a 
Collector could, after allowing for the hope that he would 
improve the estate with his capital, and that he would 
relieve the Government of details and lessen the number of 
revenue accounts and the cost of collection, he contrasts 
the risk of the Zamindar absorbing all the benefits and 
rackrenting his tenants, or else that of his failing and 
breaking down. For the raiyatwari system he urges that 
it requires no artificial restraints to prevent division of 
estates ; it admits of all gradations from petty owners to 
great. ‘ It is better adapted to preserve simplicity of 
manners and good order, because every ryot will on his 
own estate be proprietor, farmer, and labourer; . . . 

because a great body of small proprietors, instead of a few 
Zamindars or mutthadars, will be interested in supporting 
Government. ... It may also be said that it is better 
calculated to promote industry and to augment the produce 
of the country, because it makes more proprietors and far¬ 
mers and fewer common labourers; because the raiyat 
would be more likely to improve his land . . . and the 

small proprietor being a better manager and farmer, is more 
immediately interested than the great one in the cultiva¬ 
tion of his land, would bestow more pains on it, and make 
it yield a more abundant crop.’ He adds ‘ that the raiyat¬ 
wari system, by retaining in the hands of Government all 
unoccupied land, gives it the power of gradually augment¬ 
ing the revenue without imposing any fresh burden on the 
raiyats.’ He denies that the account system is more 
troublesome. 

1 This with some other minutes Report , and Arbuthnot, vol. i. pp. 
is in the Appendix to the Fifth 94-99. 
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‘ When a country is surveyed and the rent of every field fixed, 
the accounts become perfectly simple—they are nothing more 
than a list of raiyats and fields:. .. and as karnams (village ac¬ 
countants) must always be kept, there is no more difficulty in 
getting from them an account of a hundred raiyats than one 
mutthadar. . . . The fluctuation in the revenue “ would be grad¬ 
ually lessened as the raiyats became attached to their farms, by 
the benefits of a low assessment and retaining them as a lasting 
possession instead of changing them partly or wholly almost 
every year.” 

‘It would never amount in one year to more than io per 
cent, on the aggregate of districts, and would scarcely ever be 
above five. ... t 

‘ The public ought certainly to be regulated in some degree 
by the private revenue of the country: but nothing can be 
more contrary to this principle than the Zammdari system, for 
it fixes the public demand now, which must remain the same 
thirty or forty years hence, whatever addition may have been 
made to private property in that time. 

‘ When remissions are granted for calamity or other cause, 
it “gives the w r hole of it at once to the raiyats” and there is 
no one to intercept the benefit. ’ 

§ 6 . Cause of the Defects of the Early Settlements . 

It should be here remarked that, ■while the main outlines 
of the raiyatwari system were thus laid down, a definite 
principle of assessment based on a j ust valuation and calcula¬ 
tion, checked by, but not dependent on, former records, was 
not yet understood. To this fact may be attributed all the 
defects of the early Settlements and their repeated failure 
from being too highly pitched, either positively, or rela¬ 
tively to low rates of prevailing price. It was the necessity 
for modifying and devising all sorts of temporary expedients 
of reduction that led to the different systems of revenue- 
collection (sometimes, but very wrongly, described under 
the head of ‘ tenures ’) that are to be found in the books. 

§ 7. Old Systems of Revenue Collection. 

As the reader may be puzzled by the terms that occur in 
the reports, I may here mention that while the Settlements 
were being made and money-rents from one cause and 
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another were not known or could not be employed, or had 
to be reduced, the following expedients were adopted :— 

(1) (only adopted as a temporary and preliminary 
measure). The arnani or direct system. This simply 
consists in taking the actual share of the grain. It is 
also called the ‘ asara ’ or sharing system. In Tinnevelly, 
for instance, for several years such a system was in force 
on the paddy lands (wet cultivation). ‘An army of 
Government servants was employed to measure out the 
three months’ crop (kar = crop) harvested in September, 
and to divide it equally between the Government and the 
raiyats. The Government grain was stored in granaries in 
different villages, and kept until the rise of prices made it 
profitable to the Government to dispose of it.’ As the five 
months’ (peshanam) crop ripened in January, its extent 
was ascertained by inspection, and its probable outturn 
estimated by persons employed for the purpose : when the 
whole was estimated, a price was fixed at the jamabandi 
(annual Settlement), and the Government share or three- 
fifths of the whole was sold to the raiyats at that price. 
Whatever remained at the time in the Government 
granaries of the previous crop, was at the same time sold 
to the raiyats at the same price, and the whole of the 
money demand then became payable l . 

The ‘visapadi system’ was merely a method of dividing 
the revenue assessed under the village system according to 
customary shares in which the village body held their 
land. It involved the curious condition that if any one 
thought his share over-, and that of his neighbour under-, 
assessed, he had a right to demand that the latter be made 
over to him at an increased rate, which he named, in 
exchange for his own. But should the neighbour assent to 
the enhanced rate, the exchange was not actually carried out, 
but the complainant was allowed a proportionate reduction 
on his land. 

The ‘ ulungu ’ (ooloogu) system prevailed in Tinnevelly, 


Tinnevelly D. M. pp. 71 and 72. 


I 
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and for a long time in Tanjore. In the latter district it was 
adopted, as I have stated, because the joint-village owners 
could not be prevailed on to accept the rates offered on the 
three years’ lease plan of Settlement. The ulungu system 
has now been abolished, except, I believe, in one small 
village. 

As described in detail in the Tanjore Manual it seems 
terribly complicated; but it really reduced itself to a 
system of computing in money the actual grain-share for 
the year (valuing it by current prices); the trouble and 
uncertainty of this being progressively reduced by attempts 
to arrive at something more like an average produce and an 
average price for assessment purposes '. 4 The system was 

somewhat complicated,’ says the author of the Tinnevelly 
D. Manual ; ‘briefly put, it consisted in the commutation of 
an assumed or estimated quantity of produce, at a standard 
or fixed price modified by the current price of the day.’ 

The average estimate of produce was calculated on the 
outturn of certain given years (according to the district 
circumstances), and the standard price on the average of 
certain specified years. If the current price was less than 
io per cent, above the standard, the standard was taken ; 
if more, the excess only was added to the standard price to 
give the commutation rate for the year. On the other hand, 
if the current price was not more than 5 per cent, below 
the standard, the standard was taken : and if more than 
5 per cent, below, then the excess beyond the 5 P er cent, 
was deducted from the standard and the balance formed the 
commutation rate. 

The ‘Mucta’ system (b il-mukta= 4 in the lump’) of 
assessment occurred under that method of Settlement (noted 
above by Munro) where a village assessment was fixed in 
the total and the raiyats distributed it as they pleased. 
But the distribution once made lasted as long as the lease 
or Settlement. 

The 4 Mutafaisal ’ system was similar. It was noted in 
Tanjore as succeeding the ulungu 2 . It is practically almost 

1 See the Settlement Manual, 1887, p. 2. 2 B. M. pp. 73-4. 
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exactly like the ‘ bachh ’ in a North Indian Settlement, only 
that the latter goes into more detail to equalize rates and 
supervise the distribution according to the soil and general 
value of each holding. In Tanjore the lump-sum was 
ascertained without a field-to-field classification, but on a 
comparison of the highest and lowest grain-produce, valued 
at certain average rates, and calculated out for an average 
area of cultivation, the whole being freely discussed by the 
villagers and with the aid of a panchayat 1 . 

§ 8. Old i Dittam * Settlement. 

It only remains to add, in taking leave of the old system, 
that while it involved an annual settling up or jamabandi 
(as at present) at the end of the chief harvest, determining 
the lands held by each raiyat, and the remissions he was 
entitled to on the standard assessment of those fields, there 
was also a ‘Dittam Settlement’ or preliminary estimate 
made by the tahsildars at the beginning of the season—a 
kind of forecast of what each raiyat would hold and culti¬ 
vate, and what crop he would sow. The curious will find 
it described in the Salem Manual 2 . At first great im¬ 
portance was attached to this proceeding, but it has now 
been abolished for many years. 

§ 9. Summary of the Old System. 

Mr. Nicholson, in his District Manual of Coimbatore, has 
given us a very good abstract of the principles and results 
of the old revenue system 3 . The officers of those days 
recognized the system of dealing with each raiyat as one 
which was the really ancient system of the Hindu king¬ 
doms : they endeavoured to survey and register every field 
and give every holder a lease or patta, showing what he 
held and what he was to pay: this was settled first at 

1 A long account of it is given at there corruptly written),which the 
pages 588 618. For reasons stated, mirasidars (there are joint-villages 
the Collector could not carry out in Tanjore) distributed. After much 
his Settlement on an independent correspondence this system was 
classification and valuation of fields; sanctioned in 1859. 
and in 1831, he adopted a lump- 2 p. 361, vol. i. 
assessment (Mootafaisal as it is s Bee pages 107 and 108. 
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the ‘ dittam,’—the preliminary or estimate-Settlement just 
mentioned, and then finally at the jamabandi, which was 
made after the chief harvest and showed what actually had 
been. 

The raiyat ‘paid full rent (revenue) for his cultivated 
land, and one-third or one-fourth for land held as grazing: 
his “dry” land had at first little or no sale value: his “wet” 
land was so highly assessed as to be often valueless as 
transferable property ; but most of the raiyats had garden 
land, and some “ wet ” that was valuable.’ 

The theory was just as at present: it was that land was 
taxed and not the person, so that a raiyat could increase or 
diminish his revenue-payments by changing the component 
fields of his farm. But this theory was marred by the 
safeguards that it was thought necessary to impose for the 
security of the revenue. The old rule had been that if 
some raiyats ran away, those that stayed made good the 
deficit: this was not long retained, but some survival of it 
was preserved in the shape of restrictions on relinquish¬ 
ment. The raiyat in £ affluent circumstances’ was not 
allowed to give up a field' unless he could get another 
raiyat to take it, or unless he would consent to take up 
waste bearing an equal assessment. Even the ‘poor’ 
raiyat must give up ‘ good and bad together in equal 
proportions. Another very objectionable feature was the 
treatment of ‘ garden 3 land, which always produced two 
crops in the year. The theory being that 40 per cent, of 
the gross produce was the Government share, it came to 
this, that the assessment was about four times the rate 
on dry land, though the ‘garden’ was largely due to 
the raiyat’s own labour and to the well which he had 
sunk. Then the survey and assessment had to be so 
rapidly done, that there were very great inequalities. In 
Coimbatore, for instance, the northern division was sur¬ 
veyed in a little over a year, and the southern division in 
about two years; it was impossible, especially in the 
confusion of the days immediately following war and 

VOL. III. e 
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annexation, to settle satisfactorily so large an area in so 
short a time. 

The assessments too were, as I have said, largely 
dependent, not so much on estimates of produce,—very 
roughly calculated, in comparison with what was after¬ 
wards done—but on former assessments, which had been 
run up to a high pitch under the Mysore Government 
or the Nawab as the case might be. Such rates were 
liable to become intolerable when grain became very low 
in selling price—as it did for a number of years. 

Hence various devices were consciously, or uncon¬ 
sciously, allowed to mitigate the burden; such as calling 
land ‘ grazing land ’ and letting it at one-fourth of the 
assessment, or allowing £ cowles ’ for cultivating what 
was called waste, at favourable rates. 

All this has now given way to careful survey and 
deliberately framed and carefully equalized assessments: 
the extra taxation of ‘garden’ lands as such, has long 
been abandoned, and there is therefore no occasion for any 
irregular devices to mitigate the pressure of the revenue. 
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THE MODERN SETTLEMENT SYSTEM. 


Section I. —Survey and Settlement Department. 

The modem Settlement system requires the co-operation 
of two branches—the Revenue-Survey and the Settlement 
Office. 

The Survey is now confined to Revenue-surveying : until 
recently, it also had a topographical department, the work 
of which was made over to the Imperial Survey in 1886 1 . 

The Presidency contains approximately 141,617 square 
miles. The Revenue Cadastral Survey does not extend to 
Zammdari or other estates permanently settled, nor to 
c proprietary villages held on ’inam throughout ’ and other 
estates not under raiyatwari Settlement. Estates of this 
kind are generally topographically surveyed and mapped on 
1 inch = 1 mile 2 . 

The table given on the following page shows the progress 
of the Survey work :s . 

The village maps show every field, besides the leading 
topographical features; they are plotted on a scale of 16 
inches to the mile, and are reduced and printed (by photo- 

1 G. O. No. 692 (and letter No. harams (forms of revenue-free or 

603), dated 20th July, 1886. lightly-assessed estates) and some 

2 Macleane (Survey), p. 10r. G. O. others, are occasionally mapped on 
No. 315, dated 22nd March, 1887. the scale of 4 inches = 1 mile. 

I see, however, that detached 3 Being enclosure No. 5 to G. 0 . 
estates and shrotriyams and agra- No. 984, dated 17th October, 1887. 

E 2 
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Statement showing the Extent surveyed and remaining to be 
surveyed in each of the undermentioned Districts up to 
31 st March , 1887. 




Surveyed, square miles. 

Remaining to be surveyed, sq. miles. 

Districts. 

Area in 
square 





Topographical. 



miles. 

Revenue. 

Topo¬ 

graphical. 

Total. 

Revenue. 


For Sur¬ 
vey of 
India. 

Total. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

Districts sur- 









veyed and un- 


Survey Area. 

Estimated Areas. 

der survey. 









Gan jam . . 

8311 

1661 

3451 

5112 

• • • 


3199 

3199 

Yizagapatam 

17,380 

169 

10,473 

10,642 

613 

295 

5830 

6738 

Godavari. . 

7345 

2880 

44 6 5 

7345 

... 

... 


... 

Kistna . . 

8471 

5454 

2066 

7520 

... 

951 


951 

Kurnool . . 

7788 

4839 

2949 

7788 

... 

’"65 


... 

Bellary . . 

5590 

2293 

307 

2600 

2925 


2990 

Anantapur . 

5417 

1907 

43 i 

2338 

3079 

... 


3079 

Cuddapah . 

8738 

5429 

33°9 

8738 

... 

... 



Nellore . . 

8739 

4232 

4507 

8739 

... 

... 



Chingleput . 

2842 

2096 

746 

2842 

... 

... 



Madras . . 

27 

27 

... 

27 

... 

... 



North Arcot. 

7503 

2851 

4652 

7503 

... 

... 



South Arcot. 

5 5 I 3 1 2 3 

4657 

475 

5132 

... 

... 



Salem. . . 

7729 

3611 

4118 

7729 

. . . 

... 



Coimbatore . 

7804 

5169 

2635 

7804 

. . . 

... 



Nilgiris . . 

957 

444 

5 i 3 

957 

... 

... 

2398 

4643 

Malabar . . 

5763 

266 

2 854 

1120 

2245 

... 

Tri chino poly 

4742 

2697 

945 

3642 


... 

I IOO 

1100 

Tanjore . 

3654 

379 

... 

379 

2221 

1054 

. . . 

3275 

Madura . . 

8402 

3074 

5122 

8196 

•.. 


206 

206 

Tinnevelly . 

5381 

3080 

1719 

4799 

... 

... 

582 

582 

Total. . 

137,715 

57,215 

53,737 

110,952 

11,083 

2365 

13,315 

26,763 

District not yet 
taken in hand. 









South Canara 

3902 

... 

... 

... 

2,512 

... 

1390 

3902 

Total 

141,617 s 

57,215 

53,737 

110,952 

13,595 

2365 

147 705 

30,665 


1 Alteration due to excess of area found on survey. 

2 266 square miles of Wynaad taluk, first surveyed topographically and afterwards cadastrally, 
have been shown only under column 3, 'Revenue Survey, to avoid repetition. 

Antique figures denote estimated areas unchecked by survey. 

3 According to the Census of 1881, the area was 140,821 square miles. 
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zincography) on the 8-inch scale. Taluk and district 
maps are compiled from these on a scale of i inch = i 
mile 3 . 

Topographical and ‘ Atlas Sheet ’ maps are also prepared, 
but do not concern our present purpose. 

The Settlement Department was first organized in 1858. 
In 1855, less than one-fifth of the area of the Presidency 
was cultivated. The early surveys, though done as well as 
the state of establishments at the time permitted, were 
imperfect, and were made without preliminary demarcation ; 
they only extended to a few districts ; and the records 
were not always fully preserved. The defects of the Settle¬ 
ments have already been explained. A general revision 
Settlement was determined on in 1855 2 , and the first 
Director of Settlements was appointed in 1858. 

At present (since 1886) the Settlement is directed by a 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, who is also Director 
of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture. He 
is one of the 1 Commissioners ’ who collectively form the 
Board of Revenue as reorganized in 1886. There are two 
Assistant Commissioners; and on important works, one of 
them takes charge of the field establishment. At present, 
five working parties are organized ; a £ party ’ consisting, 
ordinarily, of a Deputy Commissioner of Settlement, his 
assistant, and an office establishment. There is also 
attached to each party, a field establishment under a 
‘ Supervisor of Assessment ’ consisting of four c head Clas¬ 
sifiers,’ and thirty Classifiers (for soil inspection) 3 . 

It will be observed that the Settlement operations in 
progress are conducted by a staff entirely separate from the 
District Revenue Staff, the Collector, Assistant and Deputy 


1 This is prescribed in G. 0 . 20th 
July, 1886, No. 602. For some time 
past maps have also been prepared 
on pinch = 1 mile scale. 

2 G. 0 . No. 951, dated 14th August, 

1855, and Despatch of Secretary of 
State, dated 17th December, 1856. 
The Staff under the Superintendent 
of Survey has hitherto been entirely 


separate from the Settlement Staff; 
but orders (vide No. 315, dated 22nd 
March, 1887) have recently directed 
that tht: Survey subordinates should 
be instructed in Settlement work so 
as to make them available. 

3 Manual of Revenue Settlement Depart' 
ment, p. 39. 
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Collectors, Tahsildars, and Revenue Inspectors. But, as 
has already been stated in the general introductory chapter, 
in future the abolition of a separate Settlement Staff is 
everywhere contemplated. The records, kept correet from 
year to year, will never need entirely renewing; and any 
future re-assessment will merely be a revision of rates, on 
the soil classification and other data already recorded, and 
so can be done by the ordinary district staff 1 . 


Section II. —The Procedure of Settlement. 


§ i. General Features. 

Such being the working machinery, I may at once pro¬ 
ceed to the detail of its methods. The Raiyatwari 
Settlement might be more correctly described as a ‘ Sur¬ 
vey-Assessment,’ and may be defined in terms which are 
as true of Bombay as they are of Madras 2 . Dr. Macleane 
says it is f the division of all arable land, whether cultivated 
or not, into fields, and the assessment of each field at a fixed 
rate for a term of years 3 .’ I have substituted ‘ field ’ for 
4 block ’ in the original, for the assessment of blocks of fields, 
though at one time recommended, was given up 4 . The 
occupant pays the revenue so assessed on the area he 
actually occupies. This area may be constant or may be 


1 This will be possible as the 
result of the recent Survey Settle¬ 
ments ; but it would not have been 
so till the Settlements had made 
the progress now attained. 

As a matter of fact, in 1864, it 
was actually proposed to put the 
Settlements under the District 
Staff, because it was thought that 
the local experience of the District 
Officers was otherwise lost. In 
some districts the change was tried, 
but it did not succeed. After some 
discussion, the separate Settlement 
Staff was confirmed in 1874. In 
1879, for financial reasons, the 
Director was abolished, and the 
Department controlled by a Member 
of the Board. In 1882 the (re¬ 
appointed) Director became also 
Director of Agriculture and Land- 


Records, and in 1886 the changes 
already recorded took place. 

2 As to the use of the term ‘ Settle¬ 
ment ’ see the remarks in Chapter 
I. p. 32, ante. 

3 Macleane (Revenue Settlement ), 

p. 103. 

1 In G. 0 . No. 221 of 15th Feb. 
1876, the Government ordered the 
system of assessing blocks to be 
given up. At present after the 
field-to-field classification is made 
(by the classifiers, head classifier 
and supervisor) fields of similar 
soil are grouped together into 
blocks, chiefly to enable the results 
of classification to be recorded con¬ 
veniently in the descriptive me¬ 
moirs, and illustrated by the eye- 
sketches, of each village. 
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varied from year to year by the relinquishment of old fields 
and the taking up of new, which are either available as 
waste, or as given up by some one else. The occupant 
deals directly with the Government, and is responsible for 
no one’s revenue but his own. He holds in every case a 
‘ patta ’ showing his fields and the revenue assessed. Every 
year an annual settling up, or ‘ jamabandi,’ takes place, at 
which the patta of each raiyat is tested, and, if need be, 
corrected, to see what land he has actually held, and what 
remissions, if any, he is entitled to, on the full revenue of 
his holding. The annual ‘jamabandi ’ will be described in 
more detail in the Chapter on Revenue officials and 
Revenue business. It is noted here as being an essential 
feature of the raiyatwari system. 

It is stated that, in the Madras Presidency, there are two 
and a half millions of raiyats, holding on a general average 
eight acres each \ 

For facility of description I may divide this subject into 
the following heads or stages of progress :— 

i. Demarcation of boundaries ) by the Survey 

3. Survey J Department. 

3. Inspection \ 

4. Classification of soils 

5. Assessment by Settlement 

6. Matters subsequent to ( Department. 

assessment 

7. Records of Settlement / 

§ 2. Demarcation and'■ Survey. 

The Act XXVIII of i860, as amended by (M.) Act II of 
1884, provides for the demarcation of villages and fields, 
for the settlement of boundary disputes 2 , and the preser¬ 
vation of survey and boundary marks. 

The proceedings of demarcation and Survey commencing 

1 In Bombay the average varies— Tenures, 
eight acres in the north, thirty-two 2 Madras [Regulation XII of 18x6 
in the centre, and twenty-three in provides for the settlement of certain 
the south. For a general estimate of kinds of cases depending on bound- 
the acreage of different kinds of ary disputes, 
estates, see the Chapter on Land- 
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a Settlement, are opened by a notification in the District 
Gazette,—a publication special to this Presidency. 

Villages and main divisions of villages are demarcated, 
every turn of the line being marked: irregular boundaries are 
adjusted and small hamlets amalgamated, and very large 
villages subdivided. The ‘ field 5 boundaries are then per¬ 
manently marked with stone or masonry. There is no mini¬ 
mum size for a field. The maximum used to be two acres 
for ‘wet’ 1 land, and four for ‘dry, 5 but now, as a rule, 
each revenue-field 2 will form a survey-field: in exceptional 
cases two or more revenue-fields may be clubbed together, 
subject to the following conditions :— 

(i) Every survey-field so formed must consist of entire 
revenue-fields. 

(i) No survey-field so united must exceed six acres .of 
‘ wet 5 land or twelve acres of ‘ dry 5 land. 

(3) The revenue-fields forming a survey field must be 
held on exactly the same tenure. In no case, can ‘ inam 5 
and ‘ Government ’ land be put in the same survey-field. 

No existing revenue-field is to be divided, however large. 

§ 3. Subdivision of Holdings. 

Joint holdings (owing to the law of inheritance, which 
recognizes the joint succession of the heirs), though they 
frequently occur, are not encouraged by the system; and 
subdivisions of survey-fields are demarcated on the ground, 
and surveyed by the Survey establishment 3 . 

It very often happens that the survey-field and the ‘ hold¬ 
ing 5 correspond: but should holdings be clubbed together, or 
a number of relations jointly possess a field, it follows that the 
individual holdings will not in such cases correspond with 


1 1 Wet ’ means mostly paddy tion as ‘ dry.’ 
crop land, or land irrigated by river 2 Each area of land, i.e. on which 
channels, or tanks, or those aided previously, a separate assessment 
by wells. ‘ Dry’ land is unirrigated, has been fixed, 
dependent on rainfall ; private 3 See G-. 0 . No. 315 of 22nd Mai'ch, 
wells sunk on dry land to aid cul- 1887. 
tivation do not alter the classifica- 
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the survey unit. Such subdivisions are accordingly 
demarcated on the ground, and indicated in the Registers, 
by giving to each a letter , added to the survey number. 
(Thus we may have 21 A., 21 B., &c.) 

The following are the latest orders regarding the recogni¬ 
tion and record of ‘ interstitial fields 15 :— 

1 The subdivision of survey-fields may be permitted for all 
purposes on the following conditions :— 

I (1) that the portion to be divided off be durably demarcated 

in such manner as may be required by the village 
officers, and the holdings be separately lettered and 
numbered in the village accounts ; 

‘ (2) that it shall be in a single block, not in patches, and be 
readily accessible from without; 

II (3) that if the subdivision is for the purpose of relinquish¬ 

ment, the portion divided off for relinquishment shall 
not be less than two acres, if dry, and one acre, if 
wet (unless the portion relinquished has been de¬ 
stroyed or rendered useless by flood or other cause 
beyond the raiyat’s control). 

‘ No subdivision will be valid till confirmed either by the 
officer conducting the jamabandf of the taluk in which the 
village is situated or the Divisional officer. (This refers 
to subdivisions made after the Settlement operations are 
over.] It will be at the discretion of the Divisional and jama- 
bandi officer to refuse to confirm subdivisions in which the 
above conditions have not been complied with.’ 

§ 4. Method of Survey. 

For an account of the actual method of survey, Macleane 
[Yol. I ( Survey ), p. 101] may be consulted. 

§ 5. Inspection of Districts and Villages. 

In making the Settlement, it is necessary to obtain a 
general view of the characteristics of each district; to 
ascertain particulars of the climate, rainfall, and physical 
features of such tracts or divisions as differ from each 

1 G. O. No. 1269, dated 14th November, 1885, as modified by G. 0 . No. 
675, dated 6th August, 1886. 
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other distinctly; to search the Collector’s records for 
information relative to the past history of the district, its 
years of plenty or famine, its land-tenures, mode of taxa¬ 
tion, and the cause of gradual progress; to study the 
relative values of such sources of irrigation as the various 
tracts possess; to determine how different tracts are affected 
by roads, canals, markets, towns, hill-ranges or sea-board ; 
and to acquire a general idea of the prevailing soils in each 
tract, and the relative value of such different soils as may 
be found to exist. Each taluk is accordingly visited, and 
the revenue officers and loading raiyats assembled, and 
their opinion asked regarding the relative values of villages 
under such and such irrigation, or in such and such a posi¬ 
tion ; information is also recorded as to the payment of 
labour, the method of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, 
the mode of disposal of surplus grain, and the markets 
mostly frequented. 

§ 6. Grouping of Villages (Dry Land). 

Before proceeding to the detailed classification of soils in 
each village, there is a preliminary grouping of villages 
(for assessment purposes) so as to bring together those 
which are similarly situated as regards advantage of posi¬ 
tion : e. g. with reference to proximity to market, facilities 
of communication (road, railway, or canal) and climate 1 . 
The grouping according to advantage of situation is in¬ 
dependent of the physical properties of the soil. 

This preliminary grouping is a necessity of all Settle¬ 
ment work; because it is obvious that even if the villages 
had exactly the samo qualities of soil, the value, and there¬ 
fore the capacity from an assessment-point of view, of 
each soil, must be different according to position. If a 
given soil is found in a village which lies close to a 
market, so that the produce is easily conveyed, and always 

1 General similarity of soil—as question of grouping, which refers 
where a number of villages lie on only to general features of advan- 
sandy soil near the sea coast, is tage in position. See Settlement Man• 
now dealt with in the soil classi- nal, pp. n-33. 
lication ; it does not enter into the 
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in demand, it is obvious that it can be assessed higher than 
the same soil in a remote and inaccessible village. 

The same grouping is not adopted for villages wholly 
irrigated or consisting of wet land; these are treated on 
separate considerations to be mentioned presently. 

§ 7. Dry-Soil Classification —‘ Series' 

Each village in any group will exhibit natural differences 
of soil. Those recognized in practice have been so because 
they answer the requirements of being few, simple, and 
well defined, while they are universally acknowledged by 
the people themselves. These primary soil differences are 
only five in number, and are spoken of as the soil series. 
They are:— 

(1) Alluvial islands in rivers, and permanently improved 

soils 1 . (Exceptional soils.) 

(2) Regar or regada, the so-called ‘black-cotton soil.’ 

(3) Red ferruginous soil. 

(4) Calcareous—chalk or lime (of rare occurrence). 

(5) Arenaceous (more or less pure sand—on the sea 

coast, &c.). 

§ 8. Soil ‘ Class.’ 

But again a further distinction occurs. Every soil of 
the series may contain varieties in physical constitution. 
Each one, we may be sure, has some one distinctive 
mineral constituent which is capable of reduction to an 
impalpable powder. This contains the characteristic 
mineral nutritive element of the soil, and is for con- 
—(Phouah not, of course, with scientific accuracy) 

—’ ^ ’ Vv-i 4- fViig 
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4 loam ’), or mixed with an excess of sand (‘ sandy-soil ’). 
That is true of all the series except tho fifth. And the 
difference affects the value of the soil, because it makes it 
heavier or lighter, more or less permeable, liable to cake, 
or able to retain moisture. 

Consequently, under the series we have also the class — 
i.e. pure ‘clay,’—or half sand, or more than two-thirds 
sand, &c. 

§ 9. Soil ‘ Sort.’ 

And there is yet one more difference. Given that a field 
is in a certain group as regards situation, that it belongs 
to—say—the * black-cotton soil ’ series, and to the loamy 
class of the series, it may yet be 1 good ’ or ‘ bad/ or 
‘ordinary,’ or ‘worst’ of its kind. This last difference 
marks the sort of soil. So that we have series, class, and 
sort to attend to in each group. 

§ 10. Table of Soils. 

It is easy to combine these differences into a simple 
tabular form. 

In speaking of soils it is not necessary to give the whole 
detail at full length; it is enough to write Class II, Sort I, 
or 4 II. x,’ simply, because tho series is implied in the class 
number. For example, Classes I, II, are both in the first 
series. Classes VI, VII, and VIII, are in the third-, and 
so on. 

The classifier enters the soil, as he goes along, on a sketch- 
map as well as in a register; his work is checked by the 
Head Classifier, and by the Supervisor. It is usually found 
that soils run 
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Nine kinds of inams (classified according to their 
object or purpose) are enumerated— 

(1) For religious institutions and services connected 

therewith. 

Nearly a million and a half acres are so assigned, 
including temples, pagodas, and mosques. The 
largest grants are in the southern districts. 

(2) For purposes of public utility. Such are, support 

of ! Chatrams ’ (places where refreshment is 
given gratuitously), water-pandals (drinking 
places), topes or groves, flower-gardens for 
temple service (nandavanam), schools (pat- 
slialas), for maintaining bridges, ponds, and 
tanks, &c. 

(3) ‘ Dasabandham ’ inams for the construction, main¬ 

tenance, and repair of irrigation works in the 
Ceded Districts, in Kistna, Nellore, North Arcot, 
and Salem. 

(4) To Brahmans and other religious persons for their 

maintenance called ‘ Bhatavritti,’ and (Muham¬ 
madan) ‘ Khairat.’ They form nearly half the 
Inams of the Presidency, and cover more than 
three and a half million acres. 

(5) Maintenance grants for the families of poligars and 

ancientland-offieers. These are grants to families 
of dispossessed poligars in Baramahal and the 
Ceded Districts, to Kanungos (Chingleput), and 
to Desmukhs, &c. 

(6) Lands alienated for the support of members of the 

family (also for religious persons) by poligai’s, 
&c. These are the bisai (bissoye), doratanam, 
mukhasa 1 , jivitham, amaram (North Arcot 2 ), 
umlikai, &c. 

1 In Tanjore there are a number ‘ease.’ To remunerate Revenue* 
of ‘ mukhasas ’ for the service of the collecting peons a part of the 
Ranis, and for the king’s family ; revenue (royal share) was assigned 
also found in Kistna. to them and never raised in 

* These are described in Nellore amount. 

D. M., p. 265. Amaram means 

VOL. III. G 
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rock, &c-, the field would be placed in the class indicated 
by the surface-soil, but allowed for in the ‘sort/—as 
1 inferior ’ or ‘ worst.’ There is a natural limit to such 
difficulties, for if the surface layer is very slight and the 
subsoil rock, the whole would be unculturable, and not 
be classed at all. 

§ 12. ‘ Wet ’ Grouping. 

When we are dealing with villages wholly irrigated (or 
chiefly so) for rice, then the local grouping above described 
is found in practice to be unnecessary 1 ; and instead, they 
are grouped according to the character and quality of the 
irrigation, thus:— 

(1) Anicuts (anailcattu (Tamil)—a dam or weir) over 

large and perennial rivers, and collecting and 
regulating the water for distribution through 
smaller channels. 

(2) Tanks well supplied during the year with water 

sufficient for the whole ayacut (ayakattu) or area 
watered by the tank. 

(3) Tanks indifferently supplied and not able to water 

with certainty the whole ayacut. 

§ 13. ‘ Wei ’ Soil Classification. 

The soil classification, as regards series and class, may still 
be necessary, even where the land is changed in character 
by irrigation; though some of the classes will oftener be 
found in unirrigated villages. But instead of (or possibly 
in addition to) the sorts, we shall have, for irrigated land, 
further distinctions:— 

(x) Where the land is close to the irrigation main- 
channel, and has good level and drainage. 

(2) Land less favourably situated in these respects. 


1 The Settlement Manual remarks not apply. Irrigation too overcomes 
that large irrigated areas attract any disadvantage to which dry land 
markets to them. Hence the would be exposed on the score of 
proximity to market which is con- uncertainty of rainfall and climate, 
sidered in the case of dry land does 
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(3) Land imperfectly supplied with water; or where 

the level is inconvenient, and the drainage bad, 
so that the field may become water-logged. 

(4) Land so situated that the water cannot be let to 

flow on to it, but has to be raised by baling it 
out (picotta). 

This last is perhaps not a ‘ sort ’ of land ; the defect is 
allowed for by a special remission on the full rate per acre. 

§ 14. Principle of Assessment. 

The next stage is to ascertain what amount of crop each 
different * class and sort ’ of soil will produce—the amount 
being stated in * Madras measures ’ l . While the old 
system considered only a rough proportion of the gross 
produce (and often hardly considered that at all), the 
modern system deals with the net produce, i. e. the gross 
produce as valued in money, but after deducting the costs 
of cultivation. Then, dividing the result into the proper 
percentages, one such percentage, fixed by rule, will be the 
Government revenue. 

But before more detail is given as to the actual calcula¬ 
tion of this theoretical percentage, it should be explained 
that though a raiyatwari Settlement treats each field as 
subject to its own several assessment, that does not mean 
that the assessment is arrived at by an independent calcu¬ 
lation for each unit. On the contrary, the object is to get 
as few rates and as broad and simple a classification as 
possible, so as to secure equality of assessment from village 
to village where the situation and advantages are similar. 

§ 15. Standing Orders. 

In the 1 Standing Orders ’ of the Board of Revenue, the 
principles of assessment are laid down as follows :— 

1 Of 1 1 seer. The Settlement measures will find sixteen pages of 
Manual tables are headed 1 kalams/ closely printed double columns de- 
i turns,’ &c., which are other kinds voted to the subject in Macleane’s 
of measures. The student desirous Appendix XC. vol. ii. 
of exploring the mystery of local 
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(1) The assessment is on the land [according to its 

value and capacity], not on the description of 
pi’oduce, nor on the claims of certain classes of 
cultivators to pay lower rates. 

(2) The classification of soils is to be as simple as 

possible. 

(3) The assessed revenue is not to exceed one-half of 

the net produce, after deducting expenses of 
cultivation, &c. 

(4) In dry land no extra assessment is imposed for a 

second crop. But wet lands, which ordinarily 
have a regular supply of water for two crops, 
are registered as two-crop lands, and the charge 
for the second crop is one-half that of the first. 
When the source of irrigation is uncertain, the 
second crop charge is assessed on a considera¬ 
tion of the irrigation sources; and when the 
water has to be raised by baling, an acreage 
allowance or deduction is made. 

§ 16. Practice of Assessment. 

Let us now see how the rates are, in practice, determined. 
Granted that the fields on the village map have all been 
classified as of one or other ‘ class ’ or ‘ sort,’ and that they 
appear in considerable groups of a practically uniform 
character. First, we have to ascertain the grain produce. 
Let us take the case of ‘ dry land.’ It is not one kind of 
crop that is always grown on the same soil, nor on the 
same field from year to year. It is necessary to choose 
some one or more ‘ standard grains ’ (always food-grains J ) 
to represent the general or average produce. 

An example is the clearest explanation. Suppose that, 
on looking at the taluk statistics of cultivation, we find 
the cultivated area occupied in the following proportions 
by the different crops:— 


1 For reasons explained in Settlement Manual, pp. 8 and 28. 
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pei' cent. per cent, 

of the whole. Varagu (Panrcum mtUaceum) . . 13 

Eagi {Elmsym Q/racana ) , .13 Kambu (Pennisetum spicatum) . 9 

White Paddy.21 Cholum (Sorghum vulgare) . . 4 

Indigo.14 Gram (Cir> ; r arietinum) ... 2 

Trees and groves (topes) . . 16 

Oil-seeds and vegetables . . 8 


52 

48 Total .... 100 

Here paddy occupies by far the largest area; but this is 
a wet crop, and we are dealing with dry. Indigo, also 
largely grown, is not a food-grain. So our two standards 
are clearly the millets called ‘ Ragi ’ and ‘Varagu.’ Then, 
looking at the other produce, we find there are crops, whether 
food-grains or not, known to lie so approximate in value to 
one or other of these tw r o, that we can, for practical pur¬ 
poses, treat them as if they were ‘ Ragi ’ or 1 Varagu ’; and 
hence, for dry land, we take about 48 per cent, of one, and 
53 per cent, of the other 1 . 

Next, we shall ascertain for each class and sort of soil, 
what is the fair average outturn of the standard grains. 

Formerly experimental reapings (kail) were conducted 
both by the Revenue (Collector’s) stall’ and by the Settle¬ 
ment, and they were compared with opinions of the raiyats 
and the Tahsildars; but these experiments arc now given up; 
—general inquiries and statistics collected, are relied on. 
Now, supposing we have a soil of ‘ IV. 3 ’ —(Regar—loamy 
—‘good’); we find the outturn of ‘Ragi’ on such soil is 
320 Madras measures per acre, and ‘Varagu’ 440 Madras 
measures per acre. To get our standard we shall allow 
half the acre to each (48 per cent, and 53 per cent. = 
half and half very nearly). By our table of average 
prices (of this presently) 160 measures of ‘ Ragi ’ are 
worth R.7-1-7, and 330 of ‘Varagu,’ R.6-1-11: thus the 
gross value of the outturn per acre of this soil in standard 
crop will be R.7-1-7 + R.6-1-11 =: R.13-3-6. 

1 An allowance for crops of special the. outturn can only be approxi- 
value may be added on to the totals mately valued by an estimated 
to equalize the burden. In these money rate, 
eases, the crop may be such that 

VOL. III. 
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In ‘wet ’ land ‘ white paddy’ is the uniform standard crop. 

The calculation of the quantity of produce of standard 
grain per acre of each class and sort of soil, is called ‘ deter¬ 
mining the grain-value.’ It will be remembered that the 
produce figure accepted for the ‘ grain-value ’ represents a 
fair average crop, allowing for good and bad years. 

Next, this crop is to be valued; and the 1 commutation 
price’ is the average price (per garce— 4800 seers of 80 
tolas) of the twenty non-famine years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Settlement 1 . 

But these are merchants’ prices: so a correction 2 of 
15 per cent, is made, to allow for the raiyat’s selling at 
lower rates, for cost of cartage, and for difference of prices, 
&c.; and a further deduction of } to } is made for vicissi¬ 
tudes of season, as well as to allow for the fact that we 
have been dealing with survey acreages which include the 
whole superficies, while, in fact, parts of it produce no grain, 
being paths, water-channels, or banks of fields. 

Against the average grain-value we have next to set off 
the 1 cost of cultivation,’ which is estimated on certain items 
of general experience, tho details of which need not be gone 
into 3 . 

Having deducted this, the result is tho ‘net produce,’ and 
half of this is the Government revenue. 

The principle always has been that the assessment is 
to be moderate. The old rates (as we have seen) were 
generally based on 50 per cent, of the gross produce for 
wet, and 33 per cent, for dry, land. When revision 
began, the maximum was reduced to 30 per cent.; the 
average being about 25 per cent. 

But in course of time a ‘ gross produce percentage ’ was 
not considered sufficiently accurate. Net produce was to 
be ascertained by deducting the cost of cultivation, &c., 
and in 1864, the Government share or revenue was fixed at 
half the duly ascertained net produce. 

1 G. O. No. 881, dated 30th July, No. 1134 of 6th December, 1878, 

1885. fixes 15 p.e. 

2 Settlement Manual, pp. 39, 30, 3 Ibid. Sections 33 et set}., p. 30, 

gives 8-20 p.e. but a latter G. O. 
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§ 17. Illustration—Figures applied to ‘ Wet ’ Land. 

An example from 1 wet land ’ (for a change) may illus¬ 
trate the whole subject:— 


Soil, 

Class, &c. 

G ross 
outturn of 
standard 
grain 

(iwWy). 

Value per Deduct 

ga-roe at 

H. 1x7, cor¬ 
rected so 1., Cultiva- 

yaaw* aver- ^7 fcion ex- Total, 

age pricy. a * pensea. 

Net 

Produce. 

Half. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

revenue 1 . 


Madras 






Measures. 

B, a. p. It.a.p. 11. a. p. fi.a. p. 

B. a. p. 

K. a. p. 

E. a. p. 

VII. 4.. 

600 

1 

2 T 15 O 4629251387 

865 

4 3 2 

4 0 0 


1 The Government revenue is fixed so as to reject the small fractions. If the reader does not 
remember the meaning of VII. 4 in the first column lie will look back to the Standard Table 
of Soils <p. 61, ante). 


§ 18. ‘ Taram’ Bates. 

Now, as we have said, it is not needed (nor would the 
result be equable) to make this calculation for each field 
independently. It will evidently happen, that a number 
of different classes and sorts of soil will, on calculation, 
show nearly the same 1 net produce,’ and therefore the 
revenue-rate will be uniform for them all. Then it will be 
sufficient to draw up a table of class and sort rates (called 
‘ taram’), which will apply equally to several soils. But the 
‘grouping’ of the village has to be allowed for in the 
assessment, and this is arranged for by gradation of 
‘ taram.’ Thus a set of soils in the first (normal or favour¬ 
ably situated) group would command the first or highest 
taram ; in the second group they would command the 
second only; and so on. 

This system has gradually been perfected in simplicity 
and breadth. In some of the older Settlements as many as 
800 different rates varying from R. 35 to a fraction of a 
rupee, were applied h Now, no district has more than thirty 
rates in the ‘wet’ scale and twenty-eight in the ‘ dry.’ 

At one time (in 1879) it was thought possible to draw up 
standard ‘ wet ’ and ' dry ’ tables of tarams for all the soil 
classes, which could be applied at once to each field in a 
district so soon as its soil class was known 2 . This table 

1 Statement of Moral and Material 1882- 83, p. 142. 

Progress presented to House of Commons, 2 Mr, Wilson explained (No. 3293 

F 2 
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was actually made use of in the Chingleput, North 
Arcot, and Coimbatore Settlements. But the hope of 
universally adopting so simple a table, proved too san¬ 
guine. When submitting (in 1884) proposals for the 
Settlement of the Madura district, Mr. Wilson tested this 
standard scale by working out rates for each class and sort 
of soil, taking the outturn and cultivation expenses from 
the sanctioned Settlements of adjoining and similarly 
situated districts, and the commutation-rates from the price 
returns of the Madura district. The order of Government 
was as follows: ‘ The results of the application of the 
standard scale of rates to the Settlement of the Madura 
district, in which it is used for the first time, show that the 
process of verification adopted by the Director, cannot, with 
safety, be dispensed with. The Director, therefore, pro¬ 
poses that for each district , the Settlement of which is 
taken up in future, an independent scale should be worked 
out on the data supplied by the Settlements of other 
similarly situated districts without reference to a standard 
scale. This proposal is supported by the Board and is 
accepted by Government 1 .’ 

I shall, nevertheless, give this standard scale, because tho 
student will not mistake the use I make of it, which is 
merely to serve as a concrete example of the way in which 
a few ‘ tar am’ rates on a sliding scale, can be made to 
apply to a considerable variety of soils, and how the group¬ 
ing of villages according to advantage or disadvantage of 
situation can be allowed for without making a new scale 
for each group. For the mere purpose of such illustration, 
it is obviously immaterial whether the rates are actually 
true for any one or more districts :— 

A., dated 15th November, r8S4, to ees, and so reduced the number of 
Board of Revenue') that in 1879, rates that could be taken for the 
he found twenty-three Settlement several different soils against which 
schemes affecting, in whole or part, (hey arc placed in his table. R. 2 
thirteen districts. In these thirty- rvas taken as a minimum payment., 
live rates (varying from R. 12 to R. 1) because if wet land could not pay 
had been adopted for ‘wet’ and that, it could not be worth irrigat- 
twenty-eight rates (from R. 20 to ing at all. 

four annas! for dry. He then dis- 1 Quoted from tho Settlement 
carded very exceptional rates and Manual, p. 23. 
neglected small fractional differen- 
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Observations on the Tables. 

The soils are briefly expressed by figures; ‘ class II ’ can 
only mean the second class of tlie first series or permanently 
improved land: ‘Sort 5 No. 1 means ‘good,’ as 2 does 
‘ordinary,’ and 3 ‘inferior.’ So if we take ‘VII. 3,’ this 
means lied ferruginous series, loamy, ordinary: because r is 
here ‘best,’ 2 ‘good,’ 3 ‘ordinary,’ 4 inferior,’ and g ‘worst.’ 

In every case one Roman and one Arabic numeral will ex¬ 
press every series, class, and sort of soil in the table (see page 
61, ante). 

Try lands.—The table shows no rate for class I of either 
sort —because islands (lanka) can only occur in certain rivers, 
and the exceptional rate for such cases can be specially supplied 
when wanted. 

The class II may, in its actual physical properties, be soil of 
any kind; but it is put into a special class, because its having 
been worked up into garden or permanently improved, which 
gives it a new character and properties. This soil ‘ ordinary ’ 
(II. 2), it will be observed, is equal to the ‘best’ regar clay (III, 1). 

Inferior clay regar (III. 4) is on an equality (as to its value 
for assessment purposes) with quite a number of other soils : 
e. g. with ‘best, sandy, regar’ (V.i), or with ‘good, loamy, red 
ferruginous ’ (VII. 2.), or with ‘ best, loamy, arenaceous ’ 
(XII. 1). 

Wet lands. —The table contains no rate for class I or class II, 
as these are not ‘wet lands’ yielding white paddy as the 
standard grain. Note also that ‘best, loamy, rogar’ (IV. 1), is 
higher in value when irrigated than ‘best clay regar ’ (III. 1) 
irrigated ; t he value being reversed in unirrigated land. A 
large number of soils from III. 4 to XIV. i come under the fifth 
taram (B. 7 per aero) when in the first group, according to 
advantage of situation and means of irrigation, level, &c. 

This table explains the application of tarams according to the 
group. We need not calculate out new rates for all the lands 
in the second group. 

Land that commands the first or highest taram (E. 12) in 
group first, is allowed the second taram only (R. 10-8) if it 
is in the second group; or the third (R. 9) if it is in the 
third group ; and so on. 

No rate below R. 2 is given, as already explained. 
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§ 19. Comparison of Rates. 

It may be interesting to note how rates assessed on the 
Madras principle compare with rates assessed in other 
Provinces. Dr. Macleane gives the following brief com¬ 
parative table:— 


Throe heaviest assessed districts 

(rate per acre). three lightest assessed districts. 


| North-West 
Provinces 


Panjab . . 

Central Pro¬ 
vinces 

Bombay . 
Madras 


B. a. p. ft. a. p. I ft. a. p. R. a. p. ft. a. p. ft, a> p 

2 8 03 7 42 6 91 3 9 r 1 10 o 10 3 

2592562551 7 oi 34ri7 
I 1 15 6113 6111 90 7 80 5100 3 3 

jo 11 6 o 11 20 9 10 o 4 00 3 11 o 2 9 1 

14 3 33 6 4 1 3 6 o 1 o 8 10 7 50 7 1 

13 12 1 2 13 7(2 13 oio 14 3 o 11 8 o 11 2 


t/ren^ioT^hafflgu'S lo ' V : ^•" ■* “T 

§ 20. Subsidiary matters connected with Assessment. 

, Ifc is hardly neeessary to note that proposed rates at 
Settlement have (as in all Provinces) to be reported, 
through the Board of Revenue, to Government, for sanction, 
before adoption. Any considerable changes have to be 
fully explained and justified. 


It is not always that ‘ wet ’ land is assessed on its own 
separate scale. Sometimes, for local reasons, it is assessed 
at dry rates, and an acreage * water-rate ’ added (e. g. in 
the Delta portion of the Godavari and Kistna districts, and 
in foui taluks of the Kurnool district traversed by the 
Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal. 


Here it is to be noted that in Zammdari and inam lands, 
though the ‘peshkash’ in the former and the ‘ jodi 1 or 
quit-rent (reduced revenue) in the latter, is not touched 
at Settlement, £ water-rate’ may be assessed additionally 
when water is supplied from Government works; and also 
the local cess is payable. 
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§ 21. Assessment of Double-crop Lands. 

This subject was touched on in the Standing Orders 
noted at p. 64. In fixing the standard rates of assess¬ 
ment on irrigated lands, it is generally assumed that there 
is one crop. Rut such land, if the water-supply is good, 
does often yield a second crop ; and when this is, for all 
ordinary seasons, the case, the land is registered as 1 double 
crop,’ and a charge equal to half the single-crop assessment 
is added. The addition is payable unless the water has 
failed so that a second crop could not be raised. Where 
the irrigation is uncertain, the land is not registered as 
double-crop land; but if a second crop is actually raised, 
it is charged for by a rate (which, as before, is half the 
single-crop assessment), added at 'jamabandi’ time (fasl- 
jyasti). But the second-crop payment can bo compounded 
for by a fixed addition to the regular assessment 1 on 
lands under uncertain sources of irrigation; and this 
compounding is done on certain principles which need not 
be detailed 2 . 

§ 22. Assessment on account of Wells. 

It should be clearly understood that no extra assessment 
is levied because of the existence of wells. 

This applies equally to wells constructed in 1 dry 1 land, 
with a view to securing the cultivation, raising improved 
crops, or garden produce, as to those w hich are made in ! wet ’ 
land. The only exception is that where the wells are be¬ 
lieved to derive their water not from springs but by percola¬ 
tion from the regular irrigation source, they are treated as 
practically extending the wet area; or in other words, the 
area irrigated by them is treated as part of the tank or river 
area as the case may be. Of these wells three varieties are 
recognized:— 

9 

1 Registered double crop land is the distribution, 
entitled to a supply of water be- 2 Settlement Manual, p. 14 and G. 0 . 
fore other land not so registered, 20th August, No. 954, part 5. 
in case there is a need to limit 
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(1) Those near the water source, which may be sup¬ 

posed to derive their supply from percolation, 
are called 4 lopala bhavalu.’ The existence of 
such wells generally implies that the. tank sup¬ 
ply is uncertain as to its duration: in that case 
probably the land will not be registered as 
(ordinarily) certain to bear two crops: and a 
second crop, if ripened, will be charged as 
already explained. 

(2) Wells situated within ten yards of a tank or a 

dam are called ‘itifak,’ and are supposed to 
intercept the water of the tank, and so land 
watered by them is treated as ‘wet,’ i.e. as if 
directly watered by the tank itself. 

(3) Wells are sometimes made near the beds of rivers 

and are fed by small channels which lead water 
into them (called dorovu or sultan); lands 
watered by these are also treated as if directly 
watered by the river. 

All other wells not in these situations, do not raise 
the assessment on 4 dry ’ land, nor convert the 
land (for assessment purposes) into 4 wet.’ 

The following rules on the subject will now be intelli¬ 
gible 1 :— 

I. No water-rate shall be charged on dry lands irrigated 
solely from private wells situated on land which is private 
property, or constructed prior to the 20th August, 1884, wit hin 
whatever distance the wells may be from a public irrigation 
source. 

II. In all cases—either single-crop or registered double¬ 
crop land—if one of two crops is raised by Government 
water—whether this is the first or second-crop season—a full 
single-crop wet assessment will be levied 2 . 

1 G. 0. 652, 17th May, 1884, as double-crop land in one sum, then 

modified by G.O. 26, 15th January, the charge will be two-thirds of such 
1887, and 425, 4th May, 1887. sum. 

2 Where the assessment is on 
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(a) In land where the second-crop charge is compounded 
—single dry rate. 

Note. —In such land, the full compounded rate will be 
charged if any supply is received during the year. 

Explanation .—Diy rate means in settled districts, the dry 
rate fixed for the class and sort of soil and group ; in unsettled 
districts, the highest dry rate of the village. 

III. Nothing in the foregoing rules shall be held to prejudice 
the claims of holders of wet lands containing, or irrigable from, 
private wells, to remission 1 under the ordinary rules for waste 
or withered crop. 


§23. Revision of 1 Irrigated ’ Area. 

As much depends on the true extent of the ayacut or 
area which a tank really waters, one of the operations 
of the new Settlement was the careful revision of such 
areas. Any mistake in this might result in the land being 
assessed as ‘wet 1 though not really within reach of the 
water-supply. The Settlement Manual contains 2 various 
rules regarding the alteration of land from ‘ wet ’ to ‘ dry/ 
and vice versd. 

§ 24. Duration of Settlement. 

The duration of Settlement is thirty years. During that 
period neither the grain-values nor the commutation prices 
are altered. The discussion about making the assessment 
permanent is now at an end, and the policy ‘ formally 
abandoned’ since the Board’s Minute 3 of 8th September, 
1868, and the orders from home of 1882-84. (See Yol. I. 
P- 345 -) 

The latest review of the Survey and Settlement work 4 


1 4 Remission. ’ is explained in tlie despatch of Secretary of State to 

Chap, on Revenue Business. Government of India, No. 24, dated 

2 Settlement Manual, p. 17. 22nd March, 1883, section 9. 

3 This very able State paper is 4 G. 0 . No. 859, dated 1st Sep- 
printed as Appendix F. to the tember, 1887. 

Chingleput District Manual, and see 
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shows what has been done up to the close of 1886-87 ; 
thus:— 


COMPLETED. 

IN PROGRESS. 

Ganjam. 

South Arcot. 

Godavari. 

Madura. 

Kistna. 

Malabar. 

Nellore. 

Bellary. 

Cuddapali. 

Anantapur. 

Karnul. 


Chingleput. 


Trichinopoly. 

STILL TO EE DONE 1 

Tinnevelly. 

Vizagapatam. 

Coimbatore. 

Malabar (proper). 

Salem. 

Tan j ore. 

North Arcot. 

i 


j Nilgiris. 

I Wainad. 

§ 25. Completion of Settlement and the Records prepared. 

It should be noted that the land registers take note of 
the entire area of the village, including :— 

(1) The assessed raiyatwari land. 

(2) ‘ Inam ’ land granted free or at reduced rates for 

village service, charitable, religious, or other 
purposes, within the village. 

(3) Waste culturable. 

(4) Unassessed waste, including ‘ purambok ’ 2 , which 

means unassessed waste set aside for special 
purposes—as for the village residence site, a 
threshing-floor, burial-ground, site of a well, 
grazing ground, &c. 

Consequently, on the completion of the assessment, 

1 Madras, which is a separate trict: it is now, with the Ouchter- 
district consisting of a single taluk, lony valley, united to the Nilgiri 
is not likely to be brought under district. 

Settlement. The revenue is mostly 2 Purambok or Puramboku, ac- 
in the shape of house rates ; and cording to Wilson (Glossary 428), 
what little assessable land there is means ‘ excluded place.’ Its culti- 
in Madras is charged with quit vation is strictly prohibited, and if 
rent under (M) Act XII of 1851. it is broken up a high revenue-rate 

The Wainad (hill tract) was un- is enforced as a sort of penalty, 

til recently part of the Malabar dis- 
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the Settlement officer will proceed to the 
division of the ‘ samudayam ’ or common lands 
(where the form of tenure requires such a 
division). And all questions regarding ‘ pur- 
ambok ’ and the allotment of residence or build¬ 
ing sites, burial-grounds, threshing-floors and 
the like, will be then settled. Composition for 
second crop assessment is also now carried out; 
and transfers of pattas are made, including the 
correction of names where the patta is in the 
name of a deceased raiyat, &c. 

Rough pattas (like the ‘ chitta of a village-Settlement 
in the Panjab) are then given out, so that each laiyat may 
see what is going to be put down in the registers as far as it 
affects him ; and at acertain time and place noted on the foim, 
he can make any objection to the new entries and lates. 
When all is done, the completed registers of each village, 
prepared in English and in the vernacular (diglott), are 
forwarded to the Settlement Commissioner's Office to be 
printed. 

§ 2 6. The Records. 

The Settlement Manual 1 gives the following account of 
the Settlement Records or Registers: - 

(X.) 1 This register, called the Settlement Register, is the founda¬ 
tion on which the whole revenue administration rests. It forms 
a complete Domesday Book, recording accurate information 
regarding every separate holding, whether large or small. The 
area is given in acres and cents (i.e. hundredths of acres) and the 
assessment thereon stands in parallel columns. A single field 
on the survey map may actually be divided amongst twenty 
raiyats. In such a case, there will be twenty sub-letters (see 
p 57 ante), and each raiyat will have a separate line in the 
register, giving full particulars of his holding, even though the 
extent of it (as sometimes happens) is no more than the one- 
liundredth part of an acre. From the register is prepared a 
ledger known as the chitta, which gives each raiyat’s personal 
account with Government. Every field, or fraction of a field, 

1 Settlement Manual , Sections 64 67. 
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held by the same raiyat, is picked out from the Settlement 
legistei and entered in this ledger, under his name, with parti¬ 
culars of area, assessment, and other details. The total of the 
area shows the extent of his different holdings in the village, 
and the total of the assessment is the amount due thereon by 
him to Government. A copy of this, his personal account, is 
given to each raiyat with a note as to the date on which each 
instalment falls due, and is known as his “rtcitta.” 

(II.) ‘An English descriptive memoir, giving full details 
touching each village and its Settlement, and an account of 
all lands held revenue-free, or on favourable tenure, is also 
plinted. A sketch map of the village, showing the tanks and 
channels, and all similarly assessed fields, laid out into blocks, 
is attached to it. A scroll map in two or three sections, show¬ 
ing the classification of a whole taluk, is also prepared and 
lithographed at Madras. 

The descriptive memoirs of all the villages in each taluk, 
consecutively numbered, are bound into a single volume, with 
theii i espective eye-sketches, which thus supply complete in¬ 
formation regarding each village. 

‘Thirty copies of each register of the descriptive memoir 
and of the eye-sketch are printed and distributed ; one-third 
for sale to the raiyats, one-third for official use, and one-third 
as a reserve." 

The whole of the information thus conveyed has now, 
by the aid of the annual and monthly village accounts, to be 
kept continually correct 1 so that at any future revision of 
Settlement it will be unnecessary to re-survey, re-classify, 
and re-register the land. It will only be requisite to test 
the correctness of the accounts, and apply a new rate, 
calculated on the principles—whatever they may be—pre¬ 
scribed by Government. It is anticipated that all this can 
be done by the ordinary District Staff 2 . 

Section III.— Settlement of In am Claims. 

The Settlement, as we have seen, only assesses the land 
under raiyatwarf tenure. If, however, there is land in 

1 How this is done by the Records Officers and their duties, 
mentioned from year to year by 2 See the remarks in the general 
the Karnam (patwari) will appear Introductory Chapter on Settle- 
later when we speak of the Revenue ments in Volume I. 
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the village, consisting of a few fields or even a division of 
the village, held revenue-free, or at a reduced rate, such 
an area is shown in the village registers. 

But it may be that a whole village is ‘ inam. 5 If so, it 
constitutes a separate estate, like a Zammdari or a ‘ pollam,’ 
and does not come within the scope of the Settlement. 
Government has no claim to the land or to the revenue, unless 
there is a fixed quit-rent, which is recorded as is the per¬ 
manently settled revenue or ‘peshkash ’ of the Zamindari 
or pollam estate. There was accordingly a special pro¬ 
cedure under which the right and title of the holders of 
these favoured estates was elucidated and put on a sound 
basis; and the quit-rent, or reduced rate, where the estate 
is not entirely revenue-free, determined by rule. 

All native governments were in the habit of rewarding 
favourites, providing for the support of mosques, temples, 
religious schools, shrines, and for almsgiving and the main¬ 
tenance of Brahmans or Muhammadan saints, &c., by 
granting the revenue on the land, whether they granted 
the land itself or not. 

In later days these grants were made rather recklessly; 
in many cases a wiser system would have given a money 
allowance. It is always easier for a listless governor, whose 
treasury is chronically empty, to give an assignment of 
revenue or a grant of land free of revenue, than to pay a 
cash pension ; and the minor officials, who have no right to 
make such grants at all, assume to make them; while in the 
general confusion, people set up as ‘ inamdars/ on really no 
title at all. 

A modern government has to set all this right. It does 
not wish to offend the feelings of the people, nor to with¬ 
draw endowments and maintenances which the sense of the 
community would desire to retain ; but it cannot have its 
revenues frittered away for nothing, or on titles which will 
not bear examination. 

Every province has therefore had its procedure for ex¬ 
amining into and resuming invalid titles of this kind. In 
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Bengal we have noticed the rules regarding Badshahl 
(Royal) and Hukami (subordinate authorities') grants of 
this description. In the Panjab and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces there are similar rules about the c lakhiraj 5 or 
revenue-free grants—whether in the form of ‘ jagfr ’ or 
‘ muafi.’ In Madras a special ‘ In am 1 Commission ’ was 
appointed to deal with the subject. 

Both in Madras and in Bombay ‘ inam ’ lands are spoken 
of as ‘ alienated,’ while the raiyatwari lands are ‘ Govern¬ 
ment.’ The former term implies that Government has 
parted with its right of assessing the land and revising 
the assessment; the inam being either rent-free or, more 
commonly, charged with a ‘ jodi ’ or quit-rent which is 
unalterable. 

Passing over the earlier attempts to deal with Inams, I 
may come at once to the establishment of the Inam Com¬ 
mission in 1858 2 (16th November). I do not propose to go 
into the details of the work, which consisted in validating 
and issuing title-deeds for inams lawfully in possession for 
fifty years, and in resuming others, or commuting them for 
money pensions. For the pui’poses of the Commission, all 
kinds of grants were dealt with, whether they included the 
right in the land or only the Government revenue; they 
were— 

(1) Inams proper, where the land is granted, either a 

field, or a village, or a group of villages. 

(2) Muhammadan jagirs, which were personal grants 

and might or might not include the land. 

(3) Shrotriyams (Srotriyam) and agraharams, grants to 

certain (different) classes of Brahmans which 
did not give more than the revenue, leaving the 
land in its original occupancy, unless it could 
be shown that the occupancy was also granted. 

1 Inam (correctly In’am) is an which contracts executed in a 

Arabic word signifying reward or certain form are binding as the acts 
favour. (by delegation) of the Secretary of 

2 A question arose about the form State. This question was set at 
of signature to the titles granted, in rest and the titles validated, by the 
connection with the law under 32 and 33 Vie. c. 29 (1869). 
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Nine kinds of inams (classified according to their 
object or purpose) are enumerated— 

(1) For religious institutions and services connected 

therewith. 

Nearly a million and a half acres are so assigned, 
including temples, pagodas, and mosques. The 
largest grants are in the southern districts. 

(2) For purposes of public utility. Such are, support 

of ‘ Chatrams ’ (places where refreshment is 
given gratuitously), water-pandals (drinking 
places), topes or groves, flower-gardens for 
temple service (nandavanam), schools (pat- 
shalas), for maintaining bridges, ponds, and 
tanks, &c. 

(3) 1 Dasabandham ’ inams for the construction, main¬ 

tenance, and repair of irrigation works in the 
Ceded Districts, in Kistna, Nellore, North Arcot, 
and Salem. 

(4) To Brahmans and other religious persons for their 

maintenance called ‘ Bhatavritti,’ and (Muham¬ 
madan) ‘Khairat.’ They form nearly half the 
Inams of the Presidency, and cover more than 
three and a half million acres. 

(5) Maintenance grants for the families of poligars and 

ancient land-officers. These are grants tofamilies 
of dispossessed poligars in Baramahal and the 
Ceded Districts, to Kanungos (Chingleput), and 
to Desmukhs, &c. 

(6) lands alienated for the support of members of the 

family (also for religious persons) by poligars, 
&c. These are the bisai (bissoye), doratanam, 
mukhasa 1 , jivitham, amaram (North Arcot 2 ), 
umlikai, &c. 

1 In Tan jore there are a number ‘ease.’ To remunerate Revenue- 

of ‘ mukhasas ’ for the service of the collecting peons a part of the 
Ranis, and for the king’s family ; revenue (royal share) was assigned 
also found in Kistna. to them and never raised m 

2 These are described in Nellore amount. 

D. M., p. 265. Amaram means 

VOL. III. G 
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(?) Grants connected with the general police of the 
country under former rulers. 

Such are the kattubadis 1 (grants of waste revenue- 
free to police under poligars). 

(8) Grants to village headmen, karnams, and village 

police (Gramamaniyam, &c.). 

(9) Grants to village artizans, where they were not 

paid by the fees called merai (or in addition to 
them). 

Both 8 and 9 are the ‘ watan ’ of Central India. 

Next to validating titles, the chief operation of the Com¬ 
mission, which will interest the general student, was the 

enfranchisement ’ of the Inams. In the case of an Inam 
held for personal benefit, the holder could either retain it 
subject to inability to alienate and to the actual terms of 
the tenure, or he could enfranchise, it, i.e. convert it into 
his own private property by payment of a moderate quit- 
rent, or a single commutation sum equal to so many years’ 
purchase of the quit-rent. 

It accordingly happens that Inams may be classified as— 

(1) still unenfranchised; 

(2) enfranchised but liable to jodi or quit-rent, as the 

case may be ; 

(3) enfranchised, the rent being commuted, or re¬ 

deemed. 

The Commission has dealt with nearly 444,500 titles 
affecting more than 6 \ millions of acres and some 2! 
millions of grantees. The quit-rent assessed (up to 1884) 
amounted to nearly eighteen lakhs of rupees 2 . 

The work of the Commission, as a separate department, 
was brought to a close in November 1869 ; but work of the 


1 Nellore D. M., p. 268. They paid 
rent only in form of a customary 
annual present, ‘Mamuli katnam,’ 
also in the Ceded Districts and 
North Arcot. 

2 The census of 1881 (see Macleane, 
vol. ii. p. 398) giving the total 


presidency at 140,821 square miles 
(or excluding the States of Sandur 
and Pudocottah and Banganapili) 
as square miles: this re¬ 

presents 12,908 square miles of all 
kinds (cultivable and uncultivable) 
as Inam. 
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same kind still continues under the charge of a member of 
the Board of Revenue before whom the cases of the still 
unenfranchised inams may come, and especially a large 
number of titles of small inams for village service, con¬ 
sequent on the revision of village establishments at the new 
Settlement. 



CHAPTER III. 


LAND-REVENUE OFFICIALS, THEIR BUSINESS AND 

PROCEDURE. 

Section I.— The Official Staff. 

§ i. The Board of Revenue. 

At the head of the revenue administration, and in direct 
communication with the Governor in Council, is the Board 
of Revenue. 

The Board was originally constituted on the model of the 
Bengal Board in 1786, and its functions were afterwards 
defined by Madras Regulation I of 1803 :— 

‘ The duties of the Board of Revenue have been, and hereby 
are declared to be, the general superintendence of the revenues 
from whatever source they may arise, and the recommendation 
of such propositions to the Governor in Council as in their 
judgment may be calculated to augment and improve those 
revenues V 

The Beard had hitherto consisted of three Members with 
two Secretaries ; and there were separately, a Commissioner 
of Salt and Abkari (Excise) Revenue, and a Director of 
Settlements. 

In June 1887 the Board was reorganized, and now con¬ 
sists of four Members, with three Secretaries and an Assist¬ 
ant Secretary 2 . 

Two of the Members are the * Land-Revenue Commis- 

1 Section 4, Regulation 1, 1803. Regulation as far as relates to the 
This Regulation is still in force, power of action of single members, 
though much of it strikes a reader 2 Secretary of State’s No. 90 
as obsolete and rather historically (Revenue), dated 7th October, 1886. 
curious than practically useful. O. 0 . No. 162, dated 12th February, 
Act II of 1883 has amended the 1887. 
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sioners.’ The third Member is the Commissioner of Revenue 
Settlements, and is also Director of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture; the fourth is the Commissioner of Separate Revenue. 

The Land-Revenue Commissioners dispose of all the or¬ 
dinary subjects of land-revenue administration, such as 
collection of land-revenue, irrecoverable arrears, waste lands, 
Zammdari estates, ‘ beriz deductions V inams, endowments 
(Madras Regulation YII of 1817), pensions (Act XXIII 
1871), subordinate officers’ leave and control, income-tax, 
stamps, forests, emigration, budgets (estimates of receipts 
and expenditure for district purposes), the Court of Wards 
(charge of land-estates of minors and incompetent persons 
under Madras Regulation V of 1804), compensation for 
land taken for public purposes, law-suits by and against 
Government, and many other matters. 

According to their relative importance these matters are 
either decided by the whole Board or by the two Land- 
Revenue Commissioners jointly, or by one Commissioner on 
his own responsibility 2 . 

The Settlement Commissioner takes up, besides the 
direction of revenue Settlements and revision of village 
establishments and remissions—‘ special ’ (on occasion of 
grave calamity) and‘fixed’—the subjects of internal trade 
and commerce, irrigation, statistics (cultivation, rainfall, 
prices, seasons, crop-produce, industries), rules regarding 
wells, composition for second crop, &c., transfers of land 
from dry to wet, from unassessed and purambok to assessed, 
‘ cowles,’ agriculture, famines, cattle-disease, jamabandl 
reports. 

The Commissioner of Separate Revenue takes salt, ex¬ 
cise, opium, customs, and sea-borne trade. 

The proceedings of the Board, when they are of perma- 

1 Which mean assignments of and reservation of any part of it 

land-revenue to particular persons for ‘ concurrent judgment ’ of two 
causing deduction of all or part members, or for 1 the decision of the 
of the revenue recorded as assessed collective Board lias to be notified 
on particular holdings or particular in the Gazette. See Fort St. George 
revenue-rolls. Gazette of 5th April, 1887, Part II. p. 

2 Madras Act II of 1883, Section 548, accordingly. 

1. The distribution of business 
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nent interest, are, after the sanction of Government, incor¬ 
porated in the collection of ‘ Standing Orders.’ These 
orders deal with general administration, interpretation of 
Acts and orders, &c., and form an authoritative code for 
the use of all officers subordinate to the Board h 

§ 3 . District Organization. 

The Madras Presidency has no system like that of Bengal 
and the other provinces, where there are Commissioners of 
Divisions (aggregates of three or more districts) interme¬ 
diate between the District Officer and the Chief Revenue 
authority. 

The Members of the Board themselves have the title of 
Commissioner and there are no others. 

There are twenty-two districts in Madras. The Nilgiris 
form an exceptional Hill district, and the Madras district 
of one taluk) comprises the capital and its suburbs; the 
other twenty districts are of considerable extent, averaging 
6919 square miles, with over 1,500,000 inhabitants, and a 
gross revenue (i.e. land-revenue and excise, salt, stamps, 
income-tax, &c.) of about forty lakhs of rupees each 2 . 

The limits of existing ‘ Districts or Zilas ’ may be altered 
from time to time, under Madras Act I of 1865, of which 
one section remains in force. The Madras districts are very 
large, and in fact the Collector may almost be said to be 
more like the Divisional Commissioner of other provinces, 
while the heads of subdivisions under the Collector are 
like District officers of other parts. 

Each district is divided into divisions, one of which is 
the ‘ Huzur, where the Collector of the district has his head¬ 
quarters, and the others are presided over by an Assistant 
or Deputy Collector. The division includes two or three 
up to five taluks. 

The taluk (with its £ kasha ’ or head-quarter station) is 
the charge of a Tahsildar. 

1 O.O. No. 117, dated 31st Jan- the Adm. Rep. for 1887-8, the 

uar ^L 1 , 7 - number in the text would seem 

Macleane gives thirty-five lakhs ; more correct, 
but, comparing the total figures in 
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In large taluks there is a deputy Tahsildar of a section 
(firka) of the taluk. 

At the head of the whole is the Collector. The Sub-Col¬ 
lectors 1 or Assistant Collectors, and Deputy Collectors 
(uncovenanted) are subordinate to him; the latter are 
usually in charge of treasuries, or are ‘ Deputy Collectors 
on general duty.’ These officers are all ‘ Revenue officers ’ 
with magisterial powers, as in other provinces. 

Collectors are competent, on their own authority, to ap¬ 
point, suspend, and dismiss officials below the grade of 
Deputy Tahsildar. Tahsildars and deputy Tahsildars are 
appointed and dismissed under the orders of Government, 
and the Collector’s (office Superintendent or) Serishtadar 
under orders of the Board. The Collector has only powers 
of suspension and other discipline. 

The taluk or tahsildari charge averages 700 square miles 
in extent, and contains about 100 villages, with a popu¬ 
lation of 150,000, and a revenue of two and a half lakhs of 
rupees. Under the Tahsildar are the Revenue Inspectors 2 
whose proper duty is to move about and see that all the 
village registers and accounts are so kept up that the 
jamabandi or annual Settlement can be made without 
delay. It is on the efficiency of these Inspectors and the 
village officers, that the prospect of ultimately abolishing 
all separate Settlement establishments depends. 


Section II. —Village Officers. 

§ 1. The Village Staff. 

The village officials are of no less importance to the 


revenue administration. As 

1 The title Sub-Collector (Subor¬ 
dinate Collector), comes from 
Madras Reg. VII of 1828, which 
empowers those officers (and Assist¬ 
ant Collectors) to act in subordina¬ 
tion to the Collector. 

Dr. Macleane gives the staff 
thus :— 

15 Sub-Collectors (tw r o called 
Principal Assistant Collect¬ 
ors). 

20 Head Assistant Collectors 


the village system (says Mr. 

(two called Senior Assistant 
Collectors). 

4 Special Assistant Collectors 
(two called Special Assistant 
Agents). 

45 Assistant Collectors (‘pass¬ 
ed’and ‘unpassed,’ i.e. the 
local examinations). 

There are 65 Deputy Collectors (Act 
VII of 1857) in grades. 

2 Equivalent to the Kanungo of 
North-Western Indian districts. 
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Garstin) ‘ is the keystone to the arch, so to speak, on which 
the stability of the whole revenue administration of the 
country depends, its soundness, or, in other words, the effi¬ 
ciency of the village establishments, is a matter of supreme 
importance.’ 

Though the various reports recognize the old Hindu 
‘ Bara-balute,’ or twelve kinds of servants l , these do not 
always exist in this order or number. We are here only 
concerned with those that have Government functions, 
and they are the headman 2 and the ‘ karnam ’ or village 
accountant. 

There is a public place or office in the village where 
business is transacted, called chavadi or kovil. 


§ 2. The Headman. 

The headman, who is a much better educated 3 , wealthier, 
and more important person than (at present) the ‘ lambar- 
dar 5 of Northern Indian villages, not only aids in collecting 
the revenue, which is paid through his hands, but is a petty 
Magistrate and Civil Judge 4 . As Magistrate he deals with 
petty crime, assaults, affrays, &c.; as Civil Judge (village 
Munsif) he decides suits for money and personal property 
up to R. 20 in value (without appeal). With consent of the 
parties (given in writing) he can adjudicate,as arbitrator, any 
claim up to R. 200 in value. If the parties consent, he can also 
call a panchayat 5 of not less than five nor more than eleven 


1 i. e. (1) The Headman, (2) 
Karnam (Patwari or Accountant), 
(3) Shroff or Notagar (he examines 
the coins paid in, a useful functionary 
in former times when coins were 
so various), (4) Nirganti ( who looks 
after the distribution of the irriga¬ 
tion), (5) Taliyari or Toti (village 
constable), (6) Potter, (7) Black¬ 
smith, (8) Goldsmith, (9') Carpenter, 
(10) Barber, (n) Washerman, (12) 
Astrologer (to tell the auspicious 
days for beginning to plough, 
harvesting, &c.). 

2 Known by many names accord¬ 
ing to the local dialect, i. e. the 
‘ monigar ’ (maniyakaran), patel 
(Hindi), reddi’ naidu, peddakapu, 
natamkar, &c. 

3 In his report on Revenue 


Establishments (1883), Mr. Garstin 
remarks : ‘ Their efficiency can only 
be increased by insisting that no 
person shall be eligible to hold the 
office of village head or village 
accountant who cannot read and 
write well and keep accounts.’ 

4 I mention these facts because 
there has been some movement in 
the Panjab of late for t he adoption 
of this kind of agency as a means 
of settling disputes locally and 
without kindling ill-feeling and 
wasting money over pleaders and 
law-suits at head-quarters remote 
from the village. 

5 See (M.) Regulation IV of 1816 
amended by (M.) Act IV of 1883 
and (M.) Regulation V of 1816. 
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persons, the majority to decide. This applies to cases of the 
same class (money and personal property) without limit of 
value and without appeal. I am informed, however, that 
the panchayat system is not successful or much resorted to. 

The police duties of headmen and their duty as to repress¬ 
ing and informing about crime, need not occupy our at¬ 
tention in this manual. 

§ 3. The Karnam. 

The accountant 1 is chiefly concerned with keeping the 
village accounts and registers—of which presently. Kar- 
nams in Zamfndarf estates are under Regulation X XIX of 
1802, and need not occupy our attention. 

I shall not go into the question of the difficulty that may 
arise where the office is hereditary, and a claim to it, as a 
property, irrespective of fitness for employment, arises 2 . It is 
naturally regarded as highly objectionable that the Collector 
should be obliged to appoint a son or descendant of a late 
headman or karnam, when he is unfit for the public duty. 
Doubtless this will be settled by legislation before long. 

§ 4. Remuneration. 

The village headman and karnam used to receive pay¬ 
ment sometimes by inam 3 (revenue-free) lands, sometimes 
by ‘ mera,’ or fees from the revenue (shares of the grain). 

Act IV of 1864 was passed to enable Government to levy 
a land-cess not exceeding one anna in the rupee on the as¬ 
sessment, so as to establish a regular fund from which to 
pay the village officials. The inam rules also enabled 

1 The accountants of the villages and there are extant copies of the 

in the Kistna district are mostly list of karnams of that date, many 

Brahmans, and so in Cuddapah, of the present office-holders claim- 

Godavari, and Nellore. It is said ing to be able to trace back their 

that they are descendants of Brah- pedigree to the karnams entered on 

mans brought in with the northern that list"’ ( Kistna I). M., p. 342). 
conquests of the Chola kings. 2 See Madras Regulation VI of 
Their own account is, however, 1831. 

that they came from Northern 3 The 1 Nilamanyam,’ &e., when 
India. Their position, whatever it was a land-grant;‘tirwamanyan’ 

its origin, has given them great when it was an assignment on the 

influence : ‘ This system of village revenue total (tirwa) assessed on 

accounts or karnams was regularly the village, 

established about the year 1144, 
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Government to assess and resume, or consolidate and grant 
proper titles for, inam lands of hereditary officers. 

It was part of the work of the new Settlements to revise 
village establishments and put their pay and their inams 
(where these were retained) on a proper footing 1 . 


Section III.—Land-Revenue Business and Procedure. 

§ i. Village Accounts. 

I pass over the district and taluk accounts, because they 
are merely abstract and generalized statements, in the end 
derived from the village accounts. For example, the taluk 
accounts are in form like those of the village, only that they 
give the totals of many villages comprising the taluk, in¬ 
stead of one village only. 

The first reform of village accounts was effected in 1855, 
when the use of the ‘ Marathi 5 character was no longer 
required, and writing on ‘ cadjan ’ (strips of flattened palm- 
leaf) was abolished. The account-forms have since been 
revised from time to time. 

§ 2. The 1 Permanent ’ Accounts. 

The ‘ permanent ’ accounts consist of fi ve Registers which 
represent the state of the land and its assessment as fixed 
at Settlement. They are in fact adaptations of the Regis¬ 
ters made at survey-Settlement; certain forms being sepa¬ 
rated for convenience. The nature of these registers will 
be at once understood from the mere enumeration of them. 

Register A (Field Register) shows every field (survey- 
field and subdivision) in the village, whether £ Government ’ 
or ‘ inam,’ wet, dry, cultivated, or purambok ; the source of 
irrigation; whether one crop or two, what group it is in; 
what is its soil class ; the‘ taram ’ or revenue-rate applied; 

1 A Tillage service fund has been office inams, and deductions of 
constituted, made up of the cess revenue made in Settlements prior 
under Act IV of 1864, the quit- to Act IV for cost of village servants 
rent of enfranchised village office (Macleane, vol. i. paras. 187-191). 
inams, the assessment minus the The total cost of village establish- 
jodi or quit-rent of resumed village ments is about forty-eight lakhs. 
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the extent in area and the total assessment ; lastly, comes 
the name of occupant, &c., and remarks. 

The ‘ enclosure ’ to this register is an abstract , grouping 
Government and ‘ inam ’ lands together. Thus :— 


*w . 

O 

0) A 
§ ^ 
" 8,2 


Dry . 


Wet . . 

Purambok 
Village site 
Cattle shed 
&c. . . 


© 
c 3 M 

| 0 
43 t 
a o 



IV-2 

&c. 


II 
^ £ 
ce c 
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3 

3 

6 


Ph . 
2 g 


<3 

M 


/>'. a. 7). 
240 
240 
180 


780 


Government. 

Extent. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

acr . cts . 

3 0 

1 0 

7 0 

B . a . p . 

6 12 0 

2 40 

10 80 

1 0 

7 80 



1 80 

0 50 





Inam. 




Total. 




Register B is a register of any inam fields in the village, 
giving particulars of the field, its taram, its quit-rent, the 
part of this payable to Imperial Revenue and the part to 
the village service fund. 

Register C shows the sources of irrigation, and the fields 
included in the area or ayacut 1 supplied by each. 

Register I), shows the area occupied and charged as irri¬ 
gated under each source of irrigation for a series of yoars. 

Register E shows the Land-revenue Settlement for a series 
of years—under £ dry ’ and ‘ wet ’—showing the area and 
assessment of holdings, waste remitted (i.e. allowance for 
unculturable bits like the ‘pot kharab’ of Bombay), the 
remainder charged, the remissions other than those on 
waste, and the net charge, besides miscellaneous revenue, 
local and special funds. Columns at the end show the 
actual collections on this demand. 


1 So much 1 Government ’ and so much ‘ inam,’ with extent and 
assessment of each. 


Assess¬ 

ment. 
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§ 3. The Monthly and Annual Accounts. 

We are next concerned with those periodical registers by 
which the Land Records are continually maintained in a 
correct form, showing all charges and all facts, not as they 
were at the date of the Settlement, but as they are at the 
time. 

At present they consist of the following, which are 
habitually alluded to, not by name so much as by the 
number, which I have shown prefixed to each. 

A r 0. 1 shows the particulars of monthly cultivation for 
each field by its number and letter, whether Government or 
inam, the source of irrigation, the name of the holder, the 
kind of crop raised (first and second). This is, or might be 
made, the basis of all agricultural statistics in the country. 
An abstract (enclosure A) shows the area under each crop 
lor the month, with columns for an estimated outturn 1 and 
for the actual outturn if the crop was harvested in the 
month. 

A 0. 2. This is the ‘ adangal,’ or annual statement of 
occupation and cultivation, field by field. It shows, first of 
all, the fields (Government or inam, number and letter, 
revenue-rate (taram), single or double crop, area, and assess¬ 
ment) as they appear in the Settlement-survey or ‘ mamul ’ 
account. Then follows the name of the holder, the sources 
of irrigation if any; the occupation, the actual cultivation, 
and remarks of the karnam. 

If this is carefully kept up, it forms the basis of the 
annual jamabandi Settlement. 

It has several enclosures, such as a list of lands cultivated 
without application 2 ;—a list showing the total area of each 
kind of crop for the year; a statement of groves and planta- 

• 

The estimate is indicated in mitted, subject to certain instruc- 
one or other of four columns, viz., tions. The revenue is brought to 
over-abundant crop (twenty annas), account as i Sivoy jumma’ (Siwai 
full (sixteen annas), half (eight jama, revenue over and above the 
annas), quarter (four annas). regular account). 

2 Such cultivation is now per- 
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tions ; particulars of irrigation (area irrigated and crop 
raised from each source); changes in the ‘ ayacut ’ of irri¬ 
gation works (such as deduction on transfer to purambok , 

< we t ’ transfeiTed to ‘ dry ’ area, or an addition for unassessed 
land brought into cultivation under the tank, &c.) 

No. 3 i* the Annual Register of changes. Fields taken 
up on darkhwast (application for permission to hold) ; 
transferred by sale, &c., relinquished, sold for arrears of 
Government revenue ; converted from single to double-crop 
land, &c., &c. An enclosure to this shows the total area 

affected by each kind of change. 

No. 4. Land purchased by Government at sales for 

arrears. 

No. 5 is a statement of * remissions’ of revenue (see p. 99, 
post). 

No. 6 is a statement of ‘water-charges,’ i.e. when a 
separate water-rate is charged. This additional charge may 
be made on inam as well as Government lands (see p. 73, 

ante). 

No. 7 is the statemeht of ‘Miscellaneous Revenue, i.e. 
inam-quit-rents, fine or change on unlawful purambok culti¬ 
vation, rent charged on groves or certain kinds of trees, 

fishery-rent, rent for grazing land, &c. 

No. 8 is a statement of 1 wet occupation,’ showing for 
‘Government land,’ the fields always irrigated, converted 
from dry fields, waste added in, also miscellaneous receipts ; 
and for inam and zammdarl land, that irrigated free of 
charge, ‘charged,’ and totals. This under each souice of ir¬ 
rigation for each wet group (see p. 62, ante). 

No. 9 shows any local and special funds collected (fiom 
each person) other than those leviable on ordinary Govern¬ 
ment lands. 

No. 10 is a sort of ‘individual chitta’ or personal ledger 
of each cultivator. Section I. shows the particulars of the 
original holding, additions by transfer, or by land taken up 
on application, &c., under ‘dry’ and ‘wet’ separately. 
Section II. shows the assessment on these lands, deduct¬ 
ing remissions and adding miscellaneous revenue, land- 
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cess, village service, and special funds (as per statemen 
No. 9). 

[No. 11 is not an account, but the form of patta grantee 
to each raiyat.] 

No. 12 is an account of Settlement in abstract: it gives 
the number and name of each person, his holding as last 
year, deducting changes by transfer or relinquishment, and 
adding new land acquired, and then the total. Against 
this is the column to deduct remissions, and showing the 
remainder charged (under different heads), and the mis¬ 
cellaneous revenue due to local and special funds. 

No. 13 is a ‘cliitta’ of daily collections from raiyats 
(daily cash chitta). 


No. 14 is an abstract (or individual revenue ledger) for 
the year, of collections from each raiyat, with balances, 
with enclosures showing total collection and balances’ 
and arrears reported irrecoverable, and any excess col¬ 
lections. 

No. 15 is a list (signed by the headman and karnam) of 
revenue collections remitted to the treasury after authorized 
deductions (e. g. so much to headman, karnam, and beriz 
deduction to such and such a temple). 

No. 16 shows the liability at the end of every month, of 

each raiyat, with reference to the several years to which 
arrears appertain. 


No. 17 records the interest due on arrears. 

(No. 18 is a form of receipt to the raiyat.) 

Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22 are statistics of births and deaths, 
cattle-disease, season reports, quantity of water in tanks and 
channels, number of patta-holders,joint and single, inamdars, 
landholders who have redeemed the revenue, purchasers of 
waste land under the waste-land rules, statistics of agri¬ 
cultural stock, of irrigation works (in and out of repair)? 

No. 23 is an abstract rent-roll. 


The object of the detailed irrigation accounts which have 

been noticed above, is to afford a ready index to_ 

(1) the share of the revenue derived from irrigated 
lands that is due to irrigation ; 
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(2) the extension of irrigation and increase of cultiva¬ 

tion resulting from the construction of new 
irrigation works and the restoration and im- 
provement of old. 

(3) The financial results of such works. 

The rules for preparing the accounts so as to separate, in 
all cases, the water-charge and the dry-charge, are to be 
found in the Accounts Manual , and need not here be 
detailed. 

§ 4. The Jamabandi. 

It has already been explained that as the raiyatwari 
system allows each raiyat to alter his holding by transfer, 
by relinquishment, and by taking up available waste, or 
fields relinquished by others ; and as he is allowed certain 
remissions fixed and casual (on wet lands for failure of 
crops), there must be an annual settling up to show what 
lands each raiyat has actually held, and what amount (on 
all accounts) he has actually to pay for the year. 'Phis 
process is called the ‘ Jamabandi.’ If the village accounts 
have been duly kept up and the Revenue Inspectors have 
been on the alert (checked by the Tahsildars) to see this 
done, the jamabandi ought to be an expeditious and easy 
process. 

The most recent orders regarding the making of the 
jamabandi are in G. 0 . No. 521, dated 27 th May, 1887 :— 

‘ The jamabandi, or annual Settlement, should be conducted 
at not less than three stations in each taluk. These stations 
should be selected with care ; they should be villages of con¬ 
siderable size and easily accessible. In reporting upon the 
Settlement of their several districts, Collectors will state 
whether this rule has been complied with. The villages to be 
settled each day should be decided the previous day, or earlier, 
and lists showing the order in which they will be taken up 
should be posted for general information in conspicuous places 
at the Tahslldar’s and also at the settling officer’s cutcherries, so 
that village officers and raiyats may know about what time 
their village will be called up for Settlement. 

‘ 2. The Settlement of each taluk must be made within the 
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fasli year 1 at latest, and the taluk demand-statement must be 
closed within fifteen days after its expiration. After the Set¬ 
tlement officer has left the taluk, the Settlement accounts must 
not be altered without his sanction, or, in his absence from the 
district, without the sanction of the divisional officer, previously 
obtained in writing. The general demand-statement for the 
whole district, which is compiled from the taluk statements, 
must be closed within one month after the expiration of the 
fasli year. 

1 3 - The Settlement of each taluk in the district should be 
conducted by the Collector himself once in five years. 

‘ 4 « The annual Settlement is conducted with a view to 
ascertain and record the demand of all the items of land- 
revenue within the taluk. It is not sufficient merely to fix 
the demand for raiyatwar villages. The demand of perma¬ 
nently-settled estates, inam villages, and minor inams should 
be settled at the same time. As the Settlement also affords an 
opportunity for the inspection of the village and taluk accounts, 
all Collectors should see that, at each Settlement, a thorough 
and intelligent examination of the village accounts themselves, 
and a careful comparison of them with the taluk accounts, are 
carried out. Opportunity should also be taken at the annual 
Settlement of each taluk to see that all the taluk authorities 
from the Tahsfldar downwards have, during the fasli, been 
doing all that is expected of them by Government, particularly 
in respect of the following subjects : the careful inspection of 
cultivation, the prompt disposal of darkhwasts (applications) 
for, and relinquishments and transfers of, lands, the examina¬ 
tion of the cash accounts, claims to remission, and the collection 
of kists (instalments of revenue) as they fall due. 

5 - It is very important, in view of the growing amount of 
clerical work demanded from village officers, that the karnams 
should be kept away from their villages for as short a time as 
possible. If the taluk authorities and divisional officers make 
a point of examining whether the prescribed village accounts 
are kept written up to date by the karnams, as they should be, 
blank spaces being left for all entries which depend upon the 
orders of the settling officers at the time of jamabandf ; and if 

' U the Agricultu ral year (Fasli old ‘ Fasliera ’ introduced by Shah 
(A ) = harvest). It begins on 1st Jahan, though in South India the 
•July and ends on 30th June. This Fasli year begins on 1st July also 
has really nothing to do with the See § 7, post. 
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all cases of relinquishments, applications, and transfers, and of 
charges for unauthorized cultivation or for the use of Govern¬ 
ment water, are disposed of promptly by the taluk and divisional 
officers, there should be no necessity for any karnam being kept 
away from his village more than a short time. The system of 
summoning karnams to the taluk eutcherry and detaining them 
there for weeks together to write up accounts, which should 
have been prepared during the year, should be put a stop to. 

‘ 6. In the following paragraph brief instructions are drawn 
up for the use of district officers in conducting the annual 
Settlement. In these instructions the responsibilities of kar¬ 
nams and the revenue inspectors are chiefly referred to. The 
Settlement officer will, however, not forget that the Tahsildar 
is himself personally responsible for the state of his taluk, and 
that, as principal administrative officer, he is responsible for 
the conduct of all the officers under him. It will be the duty 
of the Settlement officer to see that during the fasli year the 
Tahsildar has carried out all the duties of his position, which 
involve the supervision of all the work done by the subordinate 
revenue officers in the taluk and the constant inspection of 
their work. Under the Tahsildar the chief officer in the taluk 
is the taluk Sarishtadar, and he is primarily responsible for the 
examination of the village accounts and the correct prepara¬ 
tion of the taluk accounts, and the Settlement officer should 
see that his work has been efficiently performed. The ex¬ 
amination of the taluk and village accounts will at once show 
how far he has satisfactorily executed his duties. 

‘ 7. Collectors should impress upon their divisional oflicers 
that the jamabandf is the appointed opportunity for the 
thorough overhauling of all the accounts maintained in the 
taluk. All the difficulties which have been felt hitherto in most 
districts in reconciling the village and taluk accounts, and in 
clearing up the district balances, have arisen from confusion 
in the taluk and village accounts, which would not have existed 
had the annual Settlements been always intelligently and 
thoroughly conducted. 

‘ 8. The Settlement officer should satisfy himself that all the 
wet ‘waste’ and ‘shavl,’ &c. (remissions allowed in v r et lands 
for loss of crops) have been inspected by the taluk officers, and 
that the claims to remission are well founded, testing the 
reports of these officers by an examination of village accounts 
Nos. 5-A (Statement showing particulars of irrigation) and 20 

VOL. III. H 
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(season report). He should invariably record his orders in his 
own handwriting, in ink, in statement No. 5 (the remission 
abstract). 

4 9. Immediately after the claims to remission in each village 
are disposed of, the karnam should at once write up the abstract 
statement of Settlement—No. 12—filling up every column which 
he has left blank for the Settlement officer’s orders and bring¬ 
ing out the total beriz of the village.’ 

[Then follow detailed instructions for comparing the state¬ 
ment with others and verifying the column entries.] 

4 12. The distribution of the pattas should not be made 
before this abstract statement of demand (by villages) is com¬ 
pleted and signed. When the officer conducting the Settlement 
of a taluk is not the officer in divisional charge of it, a copy of 
the taluk abstract statement No. 12 (abstract of Settlement) 
should be sent to the divisional officer as soon as the Settle¬ 
ment of the taluk is complete. The divisional officer will 
forward it, with the subsequent statement showing the de¬ 
mand accruing after jamabandi', to the Collector. 

4 13. Abstract statements should be prepared for all per¬ 
manently-settled estates, inam villages, &c., and minor inams 
situated therein, from the taluk register B (register of the ben'z 
of permanently-settled estates, &c.), showing the demand under 
all heads of revenue. 

4 An important portion of the Settlement officer’s duty is to 
supervise the scrutiny of the arrear balances outstanding. One 
of the clerks of his establishment should see that all the 
balances shown in village account 14 (individual ledger) have 
been fully accounted for in the taluk demand, collection and 
balance statements Nos. 15-A and 15-B, including the irre¬ 
coverable arrears written off; that the collections shown in 
village cash accounts, 14, 14-A, 15, and 16 agree in all respects 
with those entered in the taluk accounts Nos. 15 (abstract of 
raiyatwar collections) and 15-A (demand, collection, and balance 
statement), and that the balances obtained by deducting the 
collection .shown in the several accounts from the demands 
brought forward at the beginning of the year are the same in 
both sets of accounts. The totals in the daily cash ehitta 13 
should be checked in as many villages as possible. Complete 
agreement between the village and taluk accounts should be 
insisted upon, and any difference, however slight, should be 
reconciled or satisfactorily explained.’ 
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[Paragraph 15 gives details as to the way in which the vil¬ 
lage accounts should be checked and corrected.] 

‘ 16. Officers conducting the jamabandf in settled districts 
should be required to see that each karnam produces for in¬ 
spection, at the time his village is taken up for Settlement, the 
maps and Settlement registers of his charge. If they are not 
found in good order, fresh ones should be supplied at the kar- 
nam’s expense from the taluk cutcherry. It should at the 
same time be ascertained that the file of District Gazettes and 
circular orders in charge of the village officers is complete.’ 

§ 5. Remissions. 

Allusion has been made to 4 remissions 1 .’ They are divided 
into ‘ occasional ’ and ‘ fixed.’ The principles of occasional 
remission are these:—no remission is allowed for unirri¬ 
gated lands, the rate of assessment being moderate and fixed 
after taking into account all ordinary casualties. On irri¬ 
gated land even, remission is not allowed unless the crop is 
‘waste’ or damaged owing to causes beyond the raiyat’s 
control. 

§ 6. Casual Rem issions. 

The causes are thus technically described— 

(1) ‘ Shavi ’ (withered), i.e. for crops withered by 

failure of water, or blight. 

(2) Panbudit or paimali 2 (inundated); crops destroyed 

by flood. 

(3) Palanashtan (loss of produce) applies to districts not 

yet settled, and where, on partial loss of crop, 
some reduction in the rate of assessment may 
be called for. 

(4) Tirwa-kami (reduction of revenue); when there is a 

wet assessment, and no water has been obtained 
and a dry crop only has been raised, there is a, 
reduction from wet to dry rate. 

(5) Fasl-kami (crop deficiency) would be allowed when 

land is assessed to tw r o crops, and one fails. 

1 We are speaking here of re- every province, 
missions in ordinary years, not of 2 See Salem I). If. vol. ii. Gloss- 
great calamities, famine, &c., which ary, sub voce, 
call for special measures, in any and 

H 2 
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(6) ‘ Miscellaneous/ such as may occur under any 
system whatever, e. g. land removed from the 
register and taken for public purposes, washed 
away by river, &c. 

§ 7. Fixed Remissions. 

The ‘fixed remissions’ are those granted for reasons other 
than seasonal causes. They consist of the following items :— 

(1) For labour in reclaiming waste numbers, e. g. land 

on a high level rendered fit for wet cultivation. 

(2) Remission in unsettled districts, made because the 

old rates are considered too high. 

(3) Remissions made in introducing new enhanced 

rates, when the increase is not taken all at once 
but gradually. 

(4) Remissions to privileged classes; but the revised 

Settlements do away with such. 

(5) Remission on irrigated rates where the water is 

obtained by lift not by flow (and the cost and 
labour are greater). 

(6) Remission granted for groves and topes to en¬ 

courage plantations. For twenty years remission 
is granted, after which assessment is levied if the 
grove is kept private ; it is permanently remitted 
if the grove is made public. This only applies 
where there is an actual grove or tope, not 
merely where trees are planted on land which 
is cultivated and yields crops. 

(7) ‘ Dasabandham ’ or remission for constructing or 

repairing tanks wells, and channels. 

(8) Cowle (qaul) remission for bringing land that has 

long been waste under the plough. 

(9) Miscellaneous remission of assessment in favour of 

a temple, &C. 1 

1 There are special remissions on tion in Malabar. They do not need 
grazing lands in the Nilgiris and on notice, 
taking up forest land for cultiva- 
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§ 8. Beriz Deductions. 

There are also what are called 1 sundry deductions or 


‘ beriz deductions V 

This means, cases where a certain part of the revenue is 
deducted, i. e. not paid into the treasury, but handed to the 
village headman, who disburses it for the purpose to which 
it is to be applied (e. g. pay of village servants), or where 
an amount once consolidated with the revenue is separated 
and paid to a special purpose (e. g. road-cess in the Kistna 
district). 

§ 9. Where Remissions are not allowed. 


It should be remarked that in Zamindari, muttha, and 
other estates where the revenue is permanently fixed, re¬ 
missions for loss of crops are not granted. There may be a 
deduction, of course, if land is taken up for a public purpose, 
and a water-rate remission for Government water charged 
by the year or on a composition, if the supply fails 2 . 


1 Macleane, vol. i. (Land-Revenue 
Collection), § 155, p. 135. 

2 If it may be permitted to record 
the reflection that occurs to an 
outsider on a system which cer¬ 
tainly possesses many admirable 
features, it is to wonder why the 
‘ fixed ’ remissions are not abol isb ed. 
Where it is a ‘beriz deduction,’it 
is not really, or need not be, a re¬ 
mission of any particular raiyat’s 
revenue at all. As to the ‘casual ’ 
remissions I would not venture an 
opinion. The policy of remissions 
generally, has been discussed in the 
general chapter in vol. i. It may 
here be noted that in Zamindari 
estates no ‘ remission ’ is allowed, 
and consequently the raiyats get 
none, yet they manage very well: 
(I do not refer to the extraordinary 
remissions which great calamities 
necessitate). The author ot the 
Vizagapatam I). M., on the contrary, 
remarks (p. 123), that absence of 
remissions is beneficial; the raiyats 
become careful to maintain, by 
their own labour on periodical 
repairs, the tanks and channels for 
irrigation ; while he says that the 
Government raiyats ‘ systematically 


neglect these works,’ trusting that 
if water fails Government wi 11 remit 
the assessment in whole or part. 

Another point is that the village 
accounts are too numerous and 
too complicated. The karnams (as 
old hereditary servants are apt to 
be) are said to be far from efficient, 
and the Revenue Inspectors still 
less so. At every jamabandi, the 
village accountants have to be 
called up all over the taluk to the 
Tahsildar’s cutcherry and, in spite 
of orders to the contrary, to be kept 
there for a long time, writing up 
the elaborate accounts. It may be 
desirable to possess detailed i nforma- 
tion, but in the end the standard 
of detail must bo conformed to what 
the agency, as practically available, 
can be made to give. Accounts 
that are kept up to date, even if 
not ideally perfect, are better 
than more elaborate papers im¬ 
perfectly filled. With accounts so 
few and simple as to be really 
checked by active Revenue Inspec¬ 
tors, and kept up to date, the jama¬ 
bandi would be a much simpler 
matter than it is now, and more 
real and efficient. 
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§ io. Miscellaneous Revenue. 

It has been incidentally mentioned that various items 
of ‘ Miscellaneous (Land) Revenue ’ are levied besides the 
regularly assessed revenue. To this head, for example, is 
credited quit-rent on inam lands less than a whole village ; 
income from rented villages (estates in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment managed direct or through a renter 1 . Rent or 
grazing-tax paid on unassessed lands available for grazing: 
rent of islands in rivers, which are Government property 
and not treated as raiyatwari lands; rent for palmyra 
(■Borassus ) palms 2 and fruit-trees. A number of other items 
are mentioned, but these will suffice to explain the subject. 


§ ii. Extra Charge for Water. 

Irrigated lands, as we have seen, are classified as bearing 
one crop. But some of the old assessments are still in force 
under which a double-crop assessment has been levied. 

When a second crop is raised, it is separately charged for 
at the jamabandi; but in some cases (see p. 73, ante) a raiyat 
is allowed to compound once for all for a second crop. 

As this subject was mixed up with the question of private 
wells on dry land (which never cause any increase in the 
assessment, at least not to make the land ‘ irrigated ’) and 
with the question of wells in wet lands, it was more con¬ 
venient to dispose of the whole subject under the head of 
Settlement procedure. Properly, the ‘ fasl-jyastf ’ (increase) 
or fasl-kamf (decrease) for second crop grown or second 
crop withered, &c., is a question for the jamabandi or an nual 
Settlement, and not for the survey- Settlement, unless it is a 
question of compounding for second crop charges. 


§12. The Agricultural Year. 


The year for village accounts is the agricultural year, 
which begins on the 1st July and ends 30th June ; but it is 
a question whether this will be retained. The year so fix ed 


1 In Yizagapatam, two large es¬ 
tates (Zamindari), which lapsed to 
Government, have been for years, 
owing to special causes, rented for 
R. 1,30,000. 

2 Which yield toddy from their 


juice : the leaves also are useful 
and the fruit. The toddy is a 
matter for the excise department 
however. For other items see 
Macleane, vol. i. § 160. 
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is supposed to include the period of sowing and harvesting 
all crops, but in reality it does not do so b 

§ 13. Transfer of Holdings. 

This is a branch of business which occurs under all sys¬ 
tems, often under the name of ‘ Dakhil-kharij ’ (entering and 
putting out). In order that it should be known who holds 
any particular field, and who is therefore responsible for the 
revenue, it is necessary that every transfer should be known 
and registered. The rules provide for registration of perma¬ 
nent transfer in the revenue records, when both parties con¬ 
sent, or one person, producing a deed, satisfies the Collector, 
&c.) that the transfer is genuine. Temporary transfers (lease, 
mortgage, &c.) are not registered, unless both parties consent. 
Where the transfer is compulsory (as on decree of Court) it 
will be registered on production of the sale-certificate, or if 
there is none, on the applicants proving the transfer. 

Transfers by succession, where there is no dispute, are at 
once registered. Where there is a dispute, the Collector 
publishes a notice and holds a summary inquiry. On the 
expiry of the notice, unless an objector appears, the change 
will be registered. If one comes, and primd facie, there is 
a question to be settled, the parties will be referred to a 
regular suit, and the transfer will be recorded on the result 
of the suit being known. 

A person absent for seven years, without any evidence 
that he is alive, is treated as deceased. 

Applications for registering transfers may be made to the 
Collector or Divisional Officer or Tahsildar or Deputy Tah- 
sildar or Revenue Inspector. 

A useful provision may here be noted : when a deed is 
registered (under the Registration Act), the Registering 
Officer is bound to ask the parties whether they consent to 
the transfer being noted also in the revenue records: and if 
so, he causes them to sign an application for the transfer, 
which is then sent to the proper officer, and registered with¬ 
out further formality. 

1 See Mr. G-arstin’s Report on the Revision of Revenue Establishments, 1883, 

§ 27 et seq. 
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All this applies equally to transfers of enfranchised inam 
holdings, but not to permanently-settled estates, which are 
transferred in the Collector’s Office under Regulation XXY 
of 1802. 

In Zammdan estates, when the owner desires to transfer 
(by sale, &c.) a portion of his holding, Madras Act I of 1876 
provides for the partition and registration of the separated 
portion, as regards its area and revenue. 

Sometimes the question of transfer is the subject of ap¬ 
peal ; one appeal is allowed, and a second only for special 
reasons 1 . 


§ 14. Subdivision of Fields. 

It may happen that a survey-field has to be subdivided 
after Settlement; this is done on the same rules, as noticed 
already under the Settlement procedure (p. 56, ante). 

§ 1 5 * Maintenance of Boundaries. 

The importance of the permanent maintenance of the 
boundary-marks of villages and fields is exceptionally great 
under a raiyatwari system. 

In Madras care is taken to enter in the registers such a 
description of the direction of the boundary-lines that the 
limits of a survey number and of its subdivisions can be 
traced even if the marks are from any cause obliterated. 

But Act XXVIIIof i860 (amended by M. Act II of 1884) 
provides for the maintenance of boundary-marks. 

Under the former Act power is given (as already noticed 
under Settlement-Demarcation) to determine the boundaries 
both of villages and fields, and to settle disputes. Act II of 
1884 deals with the taking charge, by the Collector, of boun¬ 
dary-marks after the completion of a survey, and provides 
for enforcing their preservation by the owners or occupiers 
of land of such marks. Government, it is provided, bears the 
cost of marks for extensive waste tracts being State property; 
the owners bear it in other cases. A penalty of R. 50 for 
each mark, may be inflicted on conviction before a magis- 


1 This general account will 
suffice ; for further details see Gr. 0 . 
No. 414, dated 1st June, 1886, and 


for appeals (darkhwast appeals) 
O. O. No. 854, dated 30th August, 
1887. 
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trate, for erasure of or wilful damage, to boundary marks 
half goes to the informer and half to the cost of restoration. 
If a mark disappears, and no delinquent can be found to 
whom the damage is attributable, the cost of restoration is 
divided between the occupants of the adjacent lands ac¬ 
cording to the order of the magistrate investigating the 
case. 

§ 16. Collection of the Revenue-Instalments. 

As to payment of Land-revenue, the fixed assessment or 
‘ peshkash ’ of Zamfndars, if large, is paid direct into the 
Collector s treasury; if small, into the local taluk treasury. 
Payments of revenue on other lands are made to the village 
headman. On receipt, the headman causes the karnam to 
enter the payment in No. io, the village cash-book. After 
entry in the other abstracts, the money is despatched to 
the Tahsll once in the month. 

The revenue is paid in certain instalments, because the 
people have not capital to pay up once a year for the whole : 
they must have dates of payment so fixed as to enable 
them to realize the crop by sale of the grain. 

In former days a considerable number of ‘ qists ’ was al¬ 
lowed ; but now, instalments are not to exceed four (except 
in the Tanjore district). Every instalment is to be due on the 
ioth of the month, the first to be not earlier than December 
and the last later than May. Each Collector arranges (for 
sanction) lists of four instalments for his district or for 
separate taluks, on these terms. 

§ 17. Coercive Process. 

When raiyatwari land-revenue falls into arrear, it is re¬ 
coverable, together with interest at 6 per cent, and cost of 
process, under Madras Act II of 1864, as amended by Act 
III of 1884, by sale of moveable property (including 
uncut crops) or immoveable property, or by imprison¬ 
ment in the last resort, and if there is reason to suspect 
fraud. The imprisonment does not extinguish the arrears. 

Zamlndari land-revenue is recoverable by process as 
defined in the terms of the particular c sanad ’ or title-deed 
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of holding. A sale of a Zamindari requires the sanction of 
Government. 

The land-revenue is a first charge on the land against all 
other creditors. Land sold for arrears is sold with a clean 
title, i. e. all encumbrances are voided, even including the 
Government assessment due to date L 

It is not necessary here to go into the details of the Act as 
to issue of notices before sale and so forth. A defect in the 
Act relating to setting aside sales for arrears for material 
irregularity, fraud, &c., has been cured by Madras Act III of 
1884. 

Coercive measures are but little resorted to 2 . 

§ 18. Recovery of Private Rents. 

Zamlndars, holders of shrotriyams, jagirs, and inams, and 
farmers of land, can recover their rents under Madras Act 
VIII of 1865. For details the student may consult the Act 
itself. 

§ 19. General Subjects of Revenue Administration . 

There are other branches of district administration con¬ 
nected with the land, such as the rules for acquisition of 
land taken for public purposes, and compensation paid 
therefore ; also * Taqavi ’ or advances made to cultivators 
for land-improvement under Act XIX of 1883, and Act XII 
of 1 884 s . With these subjects I do not propose to deal, as 
they are only indirectly connected with our subject. 

§ 30. The Revenue-Procedure Law. 

Though the Zamindari system was introduced by Regu¬ 
lation XXV of 1803, no general Revenue Act exists, nor has 

1 Even the crops of an under- revenue, all fees and dues of vil- 
tenant are not protected; but he has lage servants, and also local rates 
subsequent redress by deducting (Act V of 1884), may be recovered as 
the value from any rent due by him arrears of land-revenue unless other- 
to the land-owner. He may also wise expressly provided. 

pay up the arrears and so stop 3 G-. 0 . No. 434, dated 7th June, 

the distraint, recovering afterwards 1886; No. 557, dated 6th July, 

from the landlord. 1886 ; No. 219, dated 28th February, 

2 It may be noted that, by section 1887; and No. 351, dated 31st 

52 of the Act, all arrears of Go- March, 1887. 

vernment revenue other than land- 
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the raiyatwarl system ever been established by legislative 
enactment. The boundary preservation and boundary dis¬ 
putes enactments have already been alluded to, and so the 
Revenue Recovery Act (M.) II of 1864 (and III of 1884). 

The Act III of 1869 enables Revenue Officers to summon 
persons to give evidence or produce documents in any 
matter ‘ in which they are authorized to hold an inquiry.’ 
It is stated that the Act is beset with difficulties and re¬ 
quires amendment. 

Really, the ‘ Standing Orders ’ of the Board are the Land- 
Revenue Code of this Province ; and no one can thoroughly 
master the revenue administration without studying these 
in detail. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAND-TENURES. 

It will be borne in mind that the sections of this chapter 
as far as the Vllth, have reference to the districts of the 
Presidency excluding those of Kanara, Malabar, and the 
Nflgiri plateau, which present special features and are dealt 
with by themselves in the remaining sections. 

With this limitation, we may speak of Madras generally as 
exhibiting, so far as its land-tenures are concerned, those 
phases and forms which are commonly observed in the 
Indian provinces. As might be expected in districts largely 
peopled by Dravidian races (so-called) and by some Kolarian 
and many mixed castes, the village-grouping, which is the 
universal primary feature, is of that character which the 
reader who has studied Chapter IV of the first volume is 
already familiar with as the raiyatwarf form. In some 
districts we have traces of the fact that in some places, 
over considerable areas, a landlord class had grown up in 
the villages—the phenomenon which forcibly claimed our 
attention in the North-West Provinces and Oudh. These 
landlord claims will be found to be due, in some cases 
(e. g. Tanjore and Tinnevelly) to the existence of chiefs 
or of grantees or lessees, whose families divided, lost 
the position they once held, and became the landlords of 
the village soil. In other cases they are due to the 
special foundation of colony-villages by expeditions sent 
out for the purpose. Subsequent events, in some cases 
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the misgovernment and oppressive taxation of later Mu¬ 
hammadan and other rulers, usually caused these landlord 
claims to fall into abeyance, and to be only partially 
remembered. A large part of the general area, was, how¬ 
ever, not affected by those early tribal movements and 
conquests, which furnished rulers and overlord families to 
Upper India: nor did the Muhammadan rule long prevail. 
The raiyatwarf constitution of villages, which was really 
congenial to the Dravidian ideals, was therefore never 
generally interfered with. Native dynasties, chiefly of 
mixed or ‘converted,’ or ‘Hinduized,’ Dravidian origin, 
ruled, but do not seem to have altered the village 
constitution: nor do they appear to have undergone that 
process of dismemberment, which in other parts we found 
to be a common source of origin to landlord families,— 
such families forming the proprietary body in villages 
over which their ancestors once ruled as chiefs or 
Rajas. 

Circumstances also did not favour the growth of great 
landlords, except in the north (where there are Zamfndars, 
the relics of the Mughal rule); and in some other places 
where chiefs, called ‘ poligars ’ (to whom some allusion has 
already been made in speaking of the Settlements) estab¬ 
lished themselves. But as such estates do exist, it cannot 
be said that Madras tenures fail to furnish us with examples 
of the influence of State Revenue-collecting agencies on 
land-tenures. And the Presidency also abundantly illus¬ 
trates those tenures which arise out of revenue-free grants. 

Section I.— The Past History of the Madras Village. 

§ 1. Introductory. 

Commencing with the village tenures, as the most obvious 
and the most universal, we shall be prepared to find that 
while the bulk of villages is now in the raiyatwarf form, 
there are local areas, of considerable extent, where the vil¬ 
lages once contained a body distinguished as landlords by 
their claim to hold ‘by inheritance,’ and by their having 
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some form of sharing the entire estate, waste and arable 
together. 

These traces were, however, at the beginning of the 
present century, but faintly surviving; they did not affect 
the general application of the raiyatwarl method of re¬ 
venue management. In practice they are only represented 
by certain privileges, which the (general raiyatwari) system 
of administration provides for, such as the right of a ‘co¬ 
sharer ’ to take up a waste or unoccupied field in prefer¬ 
ence to an ordinary village cultivator or an outsider. 

The village landholders, as they now generally are, 
form ‘ communities ’ only in the sense that they live in 
one spot, under a common headman and Karnam, and 
employ the usual staff of village artizans in common. 

Describing then the most usual form of Madras village, 
we may thus summarize the facts. Each village has a known 
local area, a name, and a central site (with or without 
detached hamlets) for residence; it has always its headman, 
its karnam, or accountant, its messenger and watchman 
(toti and taliyari), its scavenger, its guardian of irrigation, 
and the staff of artizans. The area of each village is 
divided into cultivated, culturable waste, and ‘ purambok,’ 
i. e. uncultivated land assigned to special purposes (from 
which it must not be diverted) such as threshing-floors, 
cattlesheds, burial-grounds, building sites, roads, or sites 
of wells. There is usually some pasture-land allotted for 
the common use, though not the property of the village 
either jointly or severally. 

Waste available for cultivation and not reserved for special 
purposes, belongs to the State, and is available to be taken 
up by anyone applying for it and offering to pay the re¬ 
venue assessed. At the first Settlements most villages 
contained a considerable number of such unoccupied fields. 
Had it been so in a village in the North-West Provinces, 
such available waste (including the pasture-land) would have 
been given over as the joint property of the whole village 
and would ultimately have been partitioned among them, 
according to their shares : this at once emphasizes the 
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distinction between the North Western landlord- and the 
Madras raiyatwarl-village. As the group of cultivators 
do not jointly own the land, and as the assessment is 
laid on each field, not on the village in a lump-sum, no 
owner in the village is responsible for his neighbour’s 
revenue: nor has he any right to anything but his 
own holding registered in his name: he has the user of 
the lands set apart for special purposes ; but only the user. 

§ 3 . Traces of the Landlord or Joint-Village. 

In certain parts of Madras there are unmistakeable 
proofs of the joint-village, and also other traces—chiefly 
in the prevalence of certain terms—which are less con¬ 
clusive, because they are open to other interpretations. 
The subject is of great interest, because the Madras evidence 
when fairly considered leaves no doubt (i) that in the Tamil 
country we have an instance of the formation of joint-villages 
over a considerable area: the strength of the claim to the 
allotted areas, and the principle of sharing it, being due 
not to the growth of particular chiefs, grantees of State, 
or scions of noble houses, but to the co-operative work of 
colonists, of a good agricultural caste, who in virtue of 
their conquest over natural difficulties, and of their equal 
rights, formed bodies which exhibited marks of coherence, 
and in fact that ‘ landlord ’ spirit which gave them a claim 
to the entire areas occupied, and which,as among themselves, 
they held in equal shares. (2) We have elsewhere instances 
of villages in which a landlord class may be believed to 
have grown up : this conclusion is warranted by finding the 
occurrence of such villages in places where (especially) 
various states and chielships existed, and where the 
scions of noble houses, petty rulers, grantees and others 
may have naturally obtained the leading position in the 
villages and afterwards multiplied into co-sharing bodies. 
(3) We have also in the present state of these villages, 
an instance of the possibility of the formation of what are 
now raiyatwarl villages by the decay of the joint-village. 
The landlord class, whether a colonist body or one that 
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has grown up in the village, again decays under the pressure 
of revenue-exaction, or the effects of government systems 
which ignored their rights, and so presents, in later times, a 
group of severalty holders which is not distinguishable from 
those villages which never had any other organization. (See 
also Yol. I. p. 146, and the case of the Dakhan villages de¬ 
scribed in the present volume (Bombay Land Tenures)). 


§ 3. The Vellalar Colonization. 

It is in the Tamil country that our most important instance 
of joint-village formation occurs. The South of India was 
once the seat of the Hindu-Dravidian kingdoms of Pandya, 
Chola (or Shozham), and Chera. Pandya is said to have 
been the present district of Madura; Chera was about 
Salem; and Chola was Tanjore and Trichinopoly 1 . 

There is historic evidence (collected in the volume of 
Mirasi Papers, 1862, and especially in minutes by Mr. 
Ellis) that the country to the North—roughly speaking, the 
country between the North and South Pennar Rivers,—was 
anciently a vast forest tract, spoken of in the Ramayana 
as Dandakaranyam. For what reason we are not informed 
—either because some aboriginal races gave trouble, or 
merely for the sake of wealth and dominion—a Chola 
prince conquered the country and called it after his own 
name, Tondei-mandalam. The prince must have been 
‘ Hinduized ’ as his partly Aryan name is Adanda- or 
Athonde-Chakravarti 2 . He sent out a colony which 
must have been considerable from the first, though we must 
allow for the multiplication and expansion of villages 
which always takes place when a colony is successful. 

The colonists were of the Vellalar caste, or tribe, who 


are good agriculturists 3 . 

J For the history of these king¬ 
doms see Macleane, vol. i. ( History ) 
p. 118 et seq. Madura became the 
capital of the Pandyan kingdom 
(probably) in the fourth century, 
b. c. Chola (Shozha Mandalam) 
was contemporary with Pandya. 
It is the Dravidian name that by 
corruption became ‘ Coromandel ’ as 
applied to the East Coast. 


There is also evidence that 

2 I cannot give the first (Dravidian) 
member of the name with certainty: 
the authors write it variously : Mr. 
Place spells it Ardandi : others 
Adanda, or Adondi. Dr. Macleane 
gives it as Athonday (Athonde) 
which I follow. 

s The Vellalar (Vellan = white) are 
reckoned by the Hindu writers as 
Sudras, i. e. probably mixed caste ; 
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the colonization occurred about a.d. 1064, and was nearly 
contemporaneous with our Norman conquest 1 . 


§ 4. Probable extent of the Colonization. 

As to the extent of the colony, it is in Chingleput and in 
North and South Arcot, that the most decisive traces survive. 
It was said, however, that the country of Tondei-Mandalam 
covered more than 18,000 square miles; and some held the 
opinion that the Vellalars had colonized the whole, pre¬ 
sumably adopting everywhere the same principle of allotting 
and sharing the land. Indeed the Board of Revenue in 
1818 were disposed to think that the disappearance of 
the joint-village in Nellore and the Ceded Districts and 
the Northern Zammdarfs was due to the changes introduced 
by the Bijapur and other conquering governments: and 
they said:— 

‘ From the marked distinction still maintained between 
“ qadi'mi ” and pafkarf raiyats, from the patel’s maniyams 
(free holdings in virtue of office) of the Ceded Districts and 
those of head Reddis and Nayaks or Pedda-kapus in the 
Northern Circars, being often held in shares . . . from the 
word “ kam-atclil,” being well understood and employed in 
Telingana to designate private landed property, the Board have 
little doubt that the Tamil mirasf [system] was at one time 
established throughout the Northern districts 2 .’ 

On this, however, it should be remarked that too great 
stress ought not to be laid on terms. It is known that 
in the Dravidian village the early founders, who furnished 
the official heads of the village, had their hereditary 
(ex-officio) holdings of land,— and these rights make a 


with some Aryan blood: their tradi¬ 
tion derives then from the North. It 
is possible that there may be some 
connection between them and the 
Kunbis or Kurmis, who are such 
excellent cultivators, and are found 
in Central India, Bombay and as 
far as Oudh and the Gangetic 
plain. 

1 Macleane {History), p. 141, note. 

VOL. III. 


2 Board’s Minute , § 114. Mirdsi 
Papers, pp. 246-7, and p. 378. But 
in 1818 the Board were rather 
anxious to make out a case for the 
1 village-system ’—and the more it 
appeared probable that there was 
some principle of joint-ownership in 
the villages generally, the stronger 
the case would appear. 
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distinction between the first colonizers (as qadfml, or old) 
and the paikarf or casual tenants, without there being 
anything like a landlord class generally. As to the 
maniyam (the watan of other parts) being held, when it 
descended by inheritance, in family shares , that was a 
Dravidian institution; at any rate it has no connection 
whatever with any landlord system, or plan of joint-holding 
in an allotted area or village. 

It seems to me quite beyond the evidence to assert the 
prevalence of the colonizing system outside Chingleput, 
North and South Arcot, and possibly Nellore. As regards 
Nellore, opinion, no doubt, differs, and the District Manual 
notices the survival of terms which may indicate the 
system 1 . 

§ 5. Landlord Villages in other Districts. 

The traces that we have of the landlord village in other 
districts occur, as I have stated, in places where there were 
once kingdoms and chiefships, from which, whether by 
grant, or lease, or by the dismemberment of estates, fami¬ 
lies descended from the grantee or a chief, may long 
remain in (landlord) possession of villages and form (as 
the descendants multiply) a proprietary body claiming 
shares and vaguely remembering their dignified origin. 

In Tanjore and Trichinopoly the evidence seems to me 
clear, in Madura and Tinnevelly it is less positive. 

In the Dindigal portion of Madura, it was reported that 
rights of landlords existed: some who were now ‘ raiyats ’ 
claimed to be owners of certain shares which they desired 
to hold and to pay for without privilege of relinquishment; 
they were called ‘pattukat raiyats.’ The Collector (Mr. 
Peter) thought that the persons called ! karaikaran ’ in 
Madura were village-owners: the author of the District 
Manual controverts this, and states that they were the 

1 See I). M. p. 477. As regards affords indications that the system 
South Arcot, the Collector reported once prevailed ; and it is worthy of 
in 1817, ‘Mirasi' right has never note that the Vellalar caste still 
been recognized by any of my pre- form 14’3 percent, of the population, 
decessors.’ But the whole Report 
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result of an association of cultivators formed to resist 
the tyranny of the Tanjore government (at a later time) 
of which he gives a deplorable picture h 

It is said that in the Tinnevelly pollams (or chiefs’ 
estates) landlord villages were common. The opinion is 
expressed that they fell into decay before the advancing 
desire for individual ownership and under the effects of 
modern Settlements 2 . 

In Tanjore it is fairly certain that similar villages existed 
in large numbers, though many of the villages (or rather 
hamlets) shown as owned by single landlords, were the 
result of partitions 3 . 

§ 6 . Districts where the System is not traced. 

I think it must fairly be said that evidence is either 
wholly wanting or inconclusive, to show that joint-villages 
were ever established in the Northern Zamindari districts 
or in the Ceded Districts, or in Salem or Coimbatore. 

These doubtful cases may be left as they are; it is 
impossible to go any further ; unless, indeed, at any future 
time, further details should come to light. 

§ 7. ; Mirdsi' Rights. 

Having considered the localities where traces of the joint- 
village exist, and having attributed such villages to two 
kinds of origin, (1) special colonization ; (2) growth of noble 
families or of grantees under a State organization ; it will 
be desirable to explain the nature of the rights claimed and 
the forms of village constitution. In every case the body 
of landholders was united by some kind of proprietary 
bond, and they claimed the entire area of the village (both 
waste and cultivated) according to the shares which their 
custom had established. 

The right to a share in the estate was, of course, 

1 Madura D. M. Part V. p. 12. get villages and in time multiply 

2 Tinnevelly B. M. p. 84, and see into proprietary communities. 

Mirdsi Papers, p. 78. It is to be 3 See Mirdsi Papers, p. 95, and in 
observed that in Chiefs’ estates, it is the sequel (p.rr8, post) some further 
especially likely that scions of the particulars are given about Tanjore. 
family, younger sons, &c., should 
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hereditary; and we have seen that there is everywhere 
a tendency for the descendants of conquerors and ruling 
chiefs and first colonizers to speak of their title as—‘by 
inheritance.’ The fact is too universal throughout widely 
different parts of India, to be accidental. 

In the Tamil country the right was called ‘kani-atchi ’ 
(inheritance in land ); Brahman owners spoke of their 
5 swastiyam ’: kunbhava was the (Marathi) term used in 
Tanjore. The Perso-Arabic term ‘ mirasi,’ however, gradu¬ 
ally came into use, and was so generally understood, that 
£ mirasi right ’ was used in all the reports to indicate the 
remains of any kind of right (of the landlord type) wher¬ 
ever found. It is important, however, to remember that 
‘mirasi’ may be used of any hereditary right, e.g. the 
right of the headman or the Jcarnam, or even that of 
the village watchman or the temple dancing-girl, all of 
whom may have a mirasi’ right to fees or perquisites or 
even bits of land held as remuneration for service. 

§ 8. Features of the Mirasi Village. 

Mr. Place when (at the end of the last century) in charge 
of ‘the Jagir’ (Chingleput), found still surviving, the 
Natt&n (Nautwan of the report) as the head of a group of 
villages: he was evidently the chief of a tribal section, 
whose territory formed a ‘nad’: the joint-village, singly, 
was not subject to one headman, but to a council of 
the heads of families. Next, it was discovered that the 
villages were mostly divided into lots. Some were 
divided into a few major shares, and the sub-sharers, it 
was declared, did not look upon themselves as inde¬ 
pendent, but as subordinate to the heads of the major 
shares. Mr. Place, in his report of 1799, attributes this 
to the fact that the major shares represented the allotment 
made at the original colonization,—each major sharer being 
the head of a party of colonists, who came with a greater 
or less number of ploughs and labouring followers l . It 

1 Mr. Place’s report (that of 1799) Fifth Report. It is a curious speci- 
is printed at pi 298 of the vol. ii. men of how tenures were examined 
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is quite possible that the sub-sharers, though as ‘first 
clearers ’ of the soil and founders of the village, entitled to 
all the rights of co-sharers (as Mr. Place acknowledges), 
were yet in the matter of representation, or negotiating 
with a public officer in respect of revenue matters, deemed 
inferior. The King’s officers would naturally select some one 
leading man to deal with, and so regarded the head of the 
share as the superior or principal. There were other 
villages where the large number of shares showed that 
either the body settling were all originally equal, or that 
the present body were the numerous descendants of one 
(or a few) original chief settlers or founders,—as we so 
often see in North India. 

The villages exhibited all the marks of the landlord village 
where the whole area is claimed in shares. The grain- 
produce was distributed in shares (mamiil varam): and 
besides the proprietors, there were hereditary and per¬ 
manent tenants or cultivators, who had doubtless aided 
in the founding, and so were regarded as privileged, and 
yet as inferiors, not co-sharers. There were also casual 
tenants. The former were the ‘ulkudi,’ the latter the 
‘ parakudi ’ (outside tenants), or generally paikari (cor¬ 
rupted into poycarry, paicari, &c.). 

The proprietary body could sell and gift their land while 
the ‘ kudi’ could not. 

I have not found any instance of the division of land 
by ploughs. It seems always to have been divided by 
fractions. The Tamil arithmetic only recognized such 
fractions as £, X V, 3b-, and so on: so that fractions 

not of the series were called ‘ bits ’ or khandmi, and 
could not form regular shares 1 . 

§ 9. Forms of Sharing. 

In form of tenure, the villages exhibited the same 
features as elsewhere— 

in those days. Mr. Place cannot holders' and the like, as if no 
understand anything but a feudal other form of land-tenure was 
tenure, and he refers to Blaekstone possible. 

and Temple, and speaks of‘copy- 1 Chingleput D.M. p. 219, note. 
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(t) They might be held ‘ samudayam ’ or { pasangkarei,’ 
i.e. cultivated and held entirely in common, 
and their produce distributed, after defraying 
the revenue charges and village expenses; 

(2) or ‘kareiyfdu,’ i.e. where the land is temporarily 

allotted, but the shares are periodically ex¬ 
changed so as to give good and bad in turn 
to each (the ‘ vesh ’ of the North-West Panjab) ; 

(3) ‘ Arudikarei ’ (palabhogam of some districts). Here 

the shares are divided out. 

The division is apparently by ancestral shares, ascer¬ 
tained by lot 1 . The division might be perfect or imper¬ 
fect, i. e. the whole culturable area might be divided, or part 
might be left in common. Where part was common, the land 
was usually cultivated by tenants whose rents were taken 
to meet the revenue and village expenses, so that the indi¬ 
vidual sharers received the whole benefit from their own 
cultivation. If the produce of the common did not suffice, 
the deficit was made up by a payment from each sharer. 

§ 10. Exchange of Holdings. 

It is repeatedly noticed that in the Tamil country 
(colonist) the custom of periodical redistribution of the lots 
was practised. This is probably one of the early tribal 
methods, indicating in the first instance, no doubt, a desire 
to equalize the advantages of holding land, so that each 
may have his turn at the better as at the worse lands. 
But it is interesting as being a relic of a tribal idea — a 
sense that property is not yet so individualized that it 
cannot be exchanged 2 and inequalities redressed. 

1 Vide Appendix to 1 ). M. Tan]ore. note). They were afterwards 
Where the ownership passed into clubbed together. In 1807 there 
one hand, the village became ‘ Eka- were in Tanjore— 
bhogam’ or Jajmanam,— the za- 1807 villages Ekabliogam (mostly 
mindari khalis of Northern India). hamlets). 

In Tanjore this happened from the 2002 separated (Arudikarei). 
desire of every mirasidar of con- 1774 joint (or Pasangkarei). 
sequence, to constitute his holding a 2 See Mirdsi Papers (as regards 
separate village to be called by his the Tamil country), pp. 67, 79, 178, 
own name. In Tanjore the villages 226, 341, 395, 432. 
were mere hamlets ( D . M. page 408, 
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§ 11. Utilization of the Area. 

In every case, the village site was common land ; and 
the space required for the cattle-stand, burial-ground, site 
of public well, &c., &c., was appropriated to these purposes, 
for the whole village or section of a village, as the case 
might be, and could not be diverted from these uses. 

The whole area of the village was then classified into ( a ) 
vdrampat and (b) the tdrisu or waste ; (a) was the cultur- 
able area, which gave the ‘ varam ’ or produce for division 
between the owner, the king, and the cultivators and village 
servants. The waste (tarisu) was divided into—the shekal- 
karambu, culturable waste, which often remained common 
and was cultivated where possible by tenants; and the 
anadikarambu or ‘ immemorial waste,’ used for special pur¬ 
poses, as the site of quarries, groves, and useful trees. It 
was not allowed to be cultivated 1 . 

The earliest distribution of the produce and payment of 
revenue being in kind, we find the right of the cultivator, 
the owner, the king, &c., distinguished by terms ending in 
varam or waram, i. e. the whole produce. Thus we have 
the ‘ varampat ’ or whole area yielding the varam or divi¬ 
sible produce 2 ; the mel-varam or king’s share ; the tundu- 


1 This circumstance gave rise to 
the controversy whether the joint- 
village (mirasidars) owners owned 
also the waste. In the light of 
experience gathered from all India, 
there can be no doubt that all waste 
inside the village is as much the 
original property of the landlord- 
community as the cultivated fields. 
But it is very easy to see how, 
partly by the consent of the body, 
the appropriation and cultivation 
of particular waste would be pro¬ 
hibited ; and how the State would 
also step in to limit the area of 
waste actually attached to the 
village (as it has done everywhere 
in the Panjab and Central Pro¬ 
vinces, where waste was abundant, 
and the villagers at first seemed 
disposed to claim unreasonable and 
enormous areas). Restrictions of 
this sort do not • really militate 


against the principle that the waste 
really attached to the village is its 
property. Nothing at the present 
day, in the Panjab, is the cause of 
more bitter quarrels in the village, 
than the attempt of some one to 
break up and appropriate a bit of 
1 immemorial waste ’ which the 
majority wish to see kept unculti¬ 
vated. The people appeal to the Col - 
lector and to the Courts, to interfere, 
although they would stoutly main¬ 
tain that the land is not the 
property of Government but of the 
village at large or the patti. 

2 When in process of time it came 
to be the practice to take some of 
the land-revenue in kind (mostly 
wet crops) and the rest in money, 
the area that paid in kind was 
called varapat, and that which paid 
by money rate ‘ tirwapat.’ 
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varam or owner’s share, and the kudi-varam or culti¬ 
vator’s (tenant’s) share. 

When the owner gave up his share for any reason, he 
would retain a small interest called ‘ swami-bhogam,’ which 
is exactly the £ malikana ’ of Bengal and Northern India, 
—the small allowance which the dispossessed owner is 
allowed in token of his original right h 

The village servants,—the karnam and the messenger, 
constable, scavenger, irrigation-watchman, and the artizans 
—where they had not hereditary ‘ inams ’ or lands held 
free as a reward for their service, or sometimes along with 
this—were paid by fees, or small portions of the grain-heap 
called £ naira ’ or ‘ mdrai ’ (or in other places £ swatantram ’). 

Besides the pay of the village servants, other village ex¬ 
penses, such as entertaining strangers and the upkeep of 
tanks, cost of watching crops and harvested grain, &c., were 
all met by these £ mera’ or contributions from the pro¬ 
prietary body. 

It was the distinguishing feature of the Vellalar colonies 
of Chingleput and Arcot (Tondeimandalam) that the owners 
were allowed a portion of the village free of all revenue to 
the crown (kani-atchi maniyam), also to take mera or 
swatantram out of the king’s share (mel-varam). Then 
they got, besides, the ordinary proprietor’s share (tunda- 
varam) from lands held by their tenants. 

When the king made a grant, it was (originally) of the 
mel-varam — his grain-share only, without touching the 
cultivators’ rights. But as such grants were frequently 
made to Brahmans, or members of ruling families; these, 
by their influence, succeeded in getting hold of the land, 
and thus soon appeared as the owners of the entire village 2 . 
Mirasi or swastiyam villages of Brahmans were called ag- 
raharams ; and these might be (as regards the Government 
revenue) assessed with a quit-rent or reduced revenue, or 
£ sarva-maniyam,’ entirely revenue free. 

1 The reports make some eon- he employs a tenant but is still 

fusion between tunda-varam and (legally) in possession : the latter 

swami-bhogam ; but I take it that is the dispossessed owner’s fee paid in 
the true distinction is that the token of his rights, 
former is the owner’s share when 2 Tanjore I). M. p. 404. 
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In Tanjore the co-sharers did not enjoy a revenue-free 
grant in the village—possibly because they were grantees, 
or members of wealthy families not the original founders of 
the village, and as such holding the first-clearer’s privi¬ 
lege in freehold land: possibly also it may be due to the 
gradual decline of the privileges of owners. Nor were they 
recognized as entitled to a malikana or swami-bhogam on 
waste lands given out to be cultivated (by the authorities) to 
persons who were not co-sharers b The proprietary classes 
were mostly Yellalars ; and they have greatly declined in 
numbers and influence owing to causes stated in the District 
Manual 1 2 . 

§ 12. Slaves. 

Brahman (and also other) proprietors largely employed 
slaves to cultivate for them : and these slaves were looked 
upon as glehce adscripti. Ifc is curious that these also called 
themselves ‘ mirasidar ’ (in the other sense of the word above 
explained), though not of course using the term ‘kanl.’ ‘The 
Vellalar,’ they said, ‘sells his birthright to the Sunar (gold¬ 
smith and money-lender); the latter is cajoled outof it by the 
Brahman, and he is swept away before the fury of a Muham¬ 
madan invasion: but no one molests or moves the (slave) 
pareiyar: whoever may be the nominal owner, or whatever 
the circumstances of the time, they are safe in their insigni¬ 
ficance, and continue, and will ever continue, to till the ground 
their ancestors have tilled before them 3 .’ This slavery was 
not the result of foreign traffic, but was purely territorial. 

The ‘villeins’ worked for the mirasidars in rotation (mu- 


1 Tanjore D. M. pp. 402-403. 

2 Id. p. 406. 

3 Chingleput D. M. p. 213. The 
slaves belonged to three castes and 
nationalities, for (says the Manual) 
it seems certain that they are the 
representatives of the 4 aborigines ’ 
or first inhabitants of the count jy ; 
and to this day the Pariahs have 
not been included in any caste. 
The Pariah (or Pareiyar) and the 

Pallars were generally in villenage 
to the Sudra (i. e. Vellalar) culti¬ 
vators, and the Pallis, the third 


slave class, were the Brahmans’ 
slaves. 

For a curious custom, involving 
a sham 4 strike ’ by way of asserting 
the privileges of the class, once a 
year, see Chingleput D. M. pp. 213-4. 

This system of slavery seems to 
have nothing in common with the 
domestic slaves (often illegitimate off¬ 
spring of warriors of the superior 
class with low caste women ) among 
the Rajputs described in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, (Gobi, Bassi, and Das, 
vol. i. pp. 156-7, 3rd (Madras Edn.) 
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rei). They got a house and yard free, also certain dues 
in grain (kalavasam, &c.), and presents in clothes, grain, 
and money, at stated festivals. The ‘ slavery ’ was therefore 
not a very hard bondage. 


§ 13. Results of the Inquiry in 1814-15. 

The existence of joint-villages was first made known in 
1795-6. The Government was not at first inclined to admit 
the proprietary right. In 1796 we find the Government 
declaring that the first principle of both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan governments was, that the sovereign was lord of 
the soil 1 .’ This no doubt had come, in comparatively late 
days, to be the case. The Muhammadans were conquerors, 
and as such might have claimed the soil; and it was 
probably on the same ground that the later Hindu king¬ 
doms (such as Vijayanagar) based their pretensions. The 
rulers of Central India and the Rajput States of the North 
Indian Himalaya make the same claim at the present day: 
but it is quite inconsistent with the earlier theory of the 
old Hindu system, as it is with Moslem law; and as an 
argument against proprietary right in private hands at a 
date anterior to the modern claims of conquering princes, 
it is quite inadmissible 2 . 

When the Board issued its circular of inquiry in 1814 
the result was not a great success ; but one series of really 
valuable papers were obtained, and those were by Mr. Ellis, 
Collector of Madras in 1816, who went into the whole 
subject 3 . 


§ 14. Landlord Rights not always admitted. 

Some officers were, however, much prejudiced against 


1 Chingleput D.M. p. 257. The 
Government went on to say 4 that 
the occupants of land in India 
could establish no more right in 
respect of the soil than a tenant on 
an English estate could establish a 
right in the land, by hereditary 
residence.’ 

2 See remarks on this alleged 

State proprietary right in the 

general Introductory Chapter on 
Tenures, vol. i. pp. 230 and 239. 


3 Printed in the Mirasi Papers, 
1862. It should be remarked 
that, though the Court of Directors 
at one time threw some doubt 
on Mr. Ellis’ Reports, as being 
‘only his opinion,’ the accuracy of 
his observation is practically placed 
beyond doubt (x) by its absolute 
concordance with what is observed 
in other parts of Madras, and (2) 
by a comparison with similar 
tenures in other parts of India. 
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‘ mirasi ’ rights, and endeavoured to minimize their existence 
and afford some other explanation of them. For example, 
Mr. Harris, the Collector of Tanjore wrote (in 1804) a report 
on the subject; he observed (what does not, however, strike 
a modern observer as at all strange) that many of the mira- 
sidars (and especially the Brahman owners, who were 
numerous) did not work their lands themselves, but let 
them to tenants : for this they took as much as half the 
produce. This appears to have excited Mr. Harris’ indig¬ 
nation ! . Nevertheless, the report graciously admitted that 
the mirasidars had ‘some functions’; and it seems that these 
were supplying the labour and bearing the expenses 
of irrigation works: they also bore other charges of the 
village system, and (under the native Government) it 
was ‘ they on whom ail exactions fell; and under the 
Mahratta Government they were heavily oppressed.’ These 
c functions ’ may be considered to be a pretty good share of 
a landlord’s duty. However, Mr. Harris concluded, that 
the mirasidars should be regarded as ‘ men between farmers 
and landholders who have raised themselves above the 
labour and expense of cultivation, who are too idle even to 
superintend it ’; they are too avaricious to pay for its small 
works, but obstruct it by their contentions and policy 1 2 ; 
they are willing instruments to the public servants for the 
plunder of the Circar revenue, and who, differently from 
the custom of every other country even in India (!), consume 
nearly half the subsistence which should go to strengthen 
and support the most useful class of people !! . 


1 Half ‘ batai ’ is quite a common 
rate everywhere for the landowner 
to take, where the rent is paid in 
kind, i. e. on a sort of metayer system. 
The landlord pays the revenue and 
bears all ‘ the exactions ’ ; so that 
the bargain is far from an unequal 
one. 

2 The ‘obstruction’ appears to 
allude to the not unnatural desire 
of the owners at Settlement time 
to have the village as little in 
apparent prosperity and full culti¬ 
vation as possible in order to secure 
low assessments. Such devices are 
common everywhere, and are not 


usually considered as derogating 
from the proprietary right of any 
one! 

3 Mr. Harris’ views were, about 
the same time, modestly but very 
fairly, controverted by Colonel 
Blackburne, Resident at Tanjore. 
There were other writers who were 
hardly more just to the m irasidar 
than Mr. Harris. Colonel Macleod 
assumes (for example) that the 
mirasidar represents what was 
originally a ‘ temporary public 
employment ’ (!). It is remarkable 
that even Sir T. Munro wrote a 
minute, in 1824, which does not 
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§ 15. Conclusions as to 1 Mirdsi ’ Rights. 

As a matter of fact, it appears that the ownership (for 
such it clearly was) of villages by mirasidars or bodies of 
co-sharers claiming the entire area (village site, cultivated 
area, and waste within the customary limits of the village), 
arose exactly as we find it in other parts of India. Natu¬ 
rally enough, the colonizers banded together and divided the 
new villages into shares, either according to their ancestral 
connection or to their means in ploughs, number of follow¬ 
ers, and cattle; sometimes they held the land in common, 
exchanging the holdings periodically (to give each sharer 
his turn of good and bad land). Such a settlement, con¬ 
firmed by the good-will of the king (who granted special 
revenue-free portions in each village) and backed by the 
sentiment of ownership which arises from ‘ clearing the 
waste ’ and founding the village, soon produced strongly- 
felt rights of ownership. Some of the villages (as in Tanjore) 
must have arisen out of royal grants, either as revenue- 
leases to Yell alar families, to ‘feudal’ chiefs, or to Brah¬ 
mans. According as the grants are numerous or the efforts 
of the colonizers widespread and successful, so the jointly- 
owned villages would appear occasionally only as scattered 
tenures in the midst of others, or as forming the prevailing 
tenure of entire tracts of country. 

There is not one of the local terms (with which the re¬ 
ports bristle) that has not its exact counterpart in the joint- 
village tenures of Northern India. This fact forms a strong 
corroboration of the observations made. 

§ 16. Some similar Institutions. 

I have already remarked that even under the old Dravidian 
form of village, where there was no joint ownership of the 
whole, nevertheless the old settlers (bhuinhars as they are 
called in Chutiya-Nagpur) had certain specially allotted lands 
and privileges, and these, being hereditary, might readily have 

exhibit his usual insight into facts. statements. No one now doubts 
He there questions the Vellalar the historical truth of the immigra- 
immigration of Chingleput, and tion. See Chingleput D. M. p. 222. 
makes other more than questionable 
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been called by the popular term ‘mirasf,’ so that we must 
not be too easily led to suppose that real joint or landlord 
villages occurred wherever we find merely the use of such a 
term or terms 1 . 

This is the place to notice the Visabadi or ‘sixteenth’ 

villages which, as Munbo remarked, were largely found in 
Cuddapah 2 . 

The institution is noted also in the Godavari D. M ? 

But it is supposed to have been promoted by the raiyats 
merely in order to protect themselves against the increasing 
demands of the Muhammadan governors. A fixed sum was 
assessed on the whole village, and a number of raiyats 
agreed to be responsible in fixed fractional shares (whence 
the name). They exchanged holdings periodically so that 
each might have his turn at the good and bad land. And 
the Manual notices a plan, which I have alluded to as 
practised m some of our own early Settlements, viz. that, if 
a man thought his holding over-assessed, and that of his 
neighbour under-assessed, he offered to exchange on paying 
for the latter an increased sum which he named. If the 
neighbour agreed that this was just, his holding was raised 
to the amount named, and the objector obtained a re¬ 
duction on his land. This system does not necessarily imply 
a landlord claim to an entire area. 


1 1 11 Vizagapatam, for example, 
the D. M. (p. 113) states that the vil¬ 
lages were very similar to those in 
the Tamil country. In theTelingana 
country the land is divided into 
waste and cultivated : there is the 
maniyam (or revenue-free land), 
the khandrika (subject to a quit- 
rent), and the revenue-paying land. 
On magani (wet crop lands) a mare 
of the crop (in kind, called 1 koru ’) 
is taken for the revenue, and 
the rest is the medipalu ‘ (share 
of the plough handle’). On land 
cultivated with dry crops or on 
garden land, a money revenue is 
usually assessed. The hereditary 
light seems vested in the ancestors 


of the Beddi, Nayadu, and other 
castes. Their title is believed to 
have originated in conquest and 
forcible colonization. ‘The immi- 
giants, more civilized and more 
powerful, partitioned the lands 
amongst distinct families or fra¬ 
ternities, who held the estates in 
common as proprietors.’ 

All this is consistent with the 
Dravidian village organization, ex¬ 
actly such as I have described in 
Chutiya Nagpur (Bengal), vol. i. p. 
576). It does not necessarily indi¬ 
cate any form of the joint-village. 

2 See Arbuthnot (Munro’s Minute), 
vol. ii. p. 360. 

3 P. 3i4. 
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§ 17. The decline of ‘ Mirdsi ’ Rights , and their Practical 
Recognition at the present day. 

If it is correct to say that these joint-villages, however 
relatively ancient and long established, were the result of 
special conquests, grants, and associations of leading castes 
in founding new villages, and were not the primeval or 
always existing form of landholding which the people of 
West, Central, and Southern India naturally developed: or 
if—what comes to the same thing in the end—the genius of 
the people is not favourable to their continuance, either 
owing to mutual distrust and weakness, and inability to hold 
their own when Revenue systems are oppressive, or if there 
is a stronger desire for individual action and mutual irre¬ 
sponsibility, then it is not difficult to account for their decay 
and disappearance on the one hand, or for their local sur¬ 
vival among particular castes or under particular circum¬ 
stances, on the other. 

Even in Chingleput the rights have only survived to a very 
limited extent: they formed rather, as the District Manual 
says, ‘ the troublesome ghost of a former system.’ 

Probably the desire for separation began the work: then 
Muhammadan over-assessments destroyed the value of the 
proprietor’s share; then renting and revenue-farming 
displaced old proprietors by new occupants, and finally 
modern revenue systems completed the change. Rights 
that survive in the shape of troublesome and complicated 
grain-fees and perquisites, are resisted and ultimately dis¬ 
allowed ; rights in the waste, which have for many years 
been ignored by the Muhammadan system and by the later 
Hindu systems also, are but partially acknowledged 1 . 

In 1834, in Chingleput, outsiders were allowed to take 
up lands lying idle, though some kind of c swatantram ’ or 
fee was still paid to the mirasidars. In 1859, ‘mirasi 
pattas ’ were issued, that is to say, each claimant was com- 

1 See some good remarks in tlie system in sweeping away old 
North Arcot 1 ). M. pp. 92-93, and mirasi rights and claims; they 
Chingleput I). M. p. 300. The were already out of harmony with 
extracts in the Mirasi papers volume the more generally prevailing state 
exaggerate the effects of our own of things. 
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pelled to say what lands composed his share, and to keep to it. 
In 1863 the distinction between the ‘ mirasi ’ patta and the 
* paikari ’ patta was abolished. In 1870 special compensa¬ 
tion for mirasi right in land taken up for public pur¬ 
poses, ceased to be given. 

In the Chingleput Settlement the mirasi question was 
settled— 

(1) by dividing out the arable land into shares pro¬ 

portioned to those known: each mirasidar then 
became the raiyat holding a patta for those lands : 

(2) a certain area of waste was left permanently un¬ 

assessed, and allotted to the village for grazing, 
wood-cutting, &c. : 

(3) non-mirasi cultivators paid a ‘ swatantram,’ or, as 

the books call it, ‘ a manorial fee ’ to the mirasi¬ 
dars, which came to two annas in the rupee on 
the assessment of the lands held by them. 
The mirasidar collected this fee himself—allow¬ 
ance being made to the raiyat in his assessment 
for it 1 : 

(4) certain privileges as to the waste are still main¬ 

tained ; i. e. mirasidars and other resident rcdyats 
in a village have due notice when lands are 
relinquished or fall vacant, and they have 
a preferential claim to take them up before 
strangers ; first, the mirasidar, then the resident 
cultivator ; but applications for whole survey 
numbers are preferred to those that ask for only 
part—in any case. An appeal is allowed in 
case any one is dissatisfied with the order 
passed 2 . 

1 But see the case reported in I. of any privileges they may have 
L. R. II. Madras, p. 149 (18784 been customarily enjoying. Under 
(FullBench on review of a case of the Regulations the intention of 
1875.) It was held that there was Government was declared to respect 
no uniforn rule that cultivators the privileges of landholders of all 
holding land in the area of 11 le classes/ 

‘mirasi estate ’ were bound to pay 2 For details see Standing Order 
dues to mirasidars ; it was a ques- in Government Order No. 854, 
tion of evidence, whether by custom dated 30th August, 1887. Those 
such dues were payable. ‘There who are interested in seeing how a 
has been no law depriving mirdsicldrs manigar or headman was appointed, 
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Section II. —The KaiyatwarI Tenure of the present 

Day. 

The raiyativdri Settlement, as already stated, assesses a 
revenue on each survey number or field for a term of years 
(thirty years as now fixed) and each occupant holds subject to 
his paying the assessment in force for the time being. The 
area of a raiyat’s holding may either remain constant or 
may be varied by relinquishment of his lands, or by his 
taking up new land which has been relinquished by some 
one else, or is otherwise available,—not being set aside 
for some special purpose 1 . 

It is sometimes said that the raiyat holds under an an¬ 
nual lease from Government 2 . Whether or not the raiyat 


and how the rather complicated 
system of village meras was done 
away with, may see it traced in the 
Tanjore D. M. p. 415, et seq. 

1 According to rules which pre¬ 
scribe the proper dates of applica¬ 
tion, the form of application, and 
lay down certain conditions as to 
priority of right. These are known 
in Revenue official language as the 
Board’s ‘ Darkhwast (Application) 
Rules.’ 

2 So in Macleane, vol. i. Revenue 
Settlement ), p. 104. With all due 
respect I submit that this is not 
correct, or can only be held under 
considerable limitations as to sense 
of the expression. I am not aware 
of any authority for supposing that 
the Collector could, at any jama- 
bandi, terminate the tenant’s hold¬ 
ing for any cause whatever except 
failure to pay the revenue or the 
raiyat’s own relinquishment or 
abandonment. That is clear from 
the case Raja Gopala Ayyangar versus 
Collector of Chingleput (7, Madras High 
Court Reports, 98). Nor do I think 
that the Full Bench ruling reported 
in Indian Law Reports, I Madras, 
205, can be regarded as a final 
authority. It was ‘ strongly doubted ’ 
in a case reported in I. L. R., V 
Madras, p. 165. Again, in a Chingle¬ 
put case reported in I. L. R., VI 
Madras, p. 303, it is expressly ruled 
that a patta issued by Government 
will (unless it is otherwise stipu¬ 


lated) be construed to enure as long 
as the raiyat pays the revenue 
assessed. 

Moreover, the ruling on the par¬ 
ticular point in the Full Bench 
case in question, can be easily 
justified per se, without resorting to 
the idea that a raiyat who has not 
made default could be ousted at the 
close of any year by the Collector, 
as he could if he were a tenant from 
year to year. 

Government claims its revenue, 
and large powers to secure it; but 
as to any claim on the soil over and 
above that right and its logical 
consequences, the Government has 
neither asserted one for itself, nor, 
by legislation, conferred it on any 
one else. The raiyat’s title depends 
on his occupation, and in the ab¬ 
sence of title in any one else (Go¬ 
vernment included) to disturb it. 

It certainly was the intention of 
the founders of the Raiyatwari 
system that the raiyat should not 
be looked on as ayear-to-year tenant 
of a Government who was the real 
owner of the soil, and at liberty to 
eject him at the close of any year’s 
lease. The intention was to make 
him, in virtue of his occupancy, as 
Munro wrote in 1807, ‘ the complete 
owner of the soil,’ as long as he 
paid the State dues : he was to be 
at liberty, ‘to let his land to a 
tenant (without any limitation as 
to rent) or sell it as he pleases.’ On 
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can be called a ‘tenant’ of Government (as in some limited 
or metaphorical sense, the universal landlord) it is certain 
that he is not in any sense a mere tenant from year to year. 
He ca nn ot be ousted as long as he pays the revenue assessed: 
he can sell, mortgage, or gift, his holding or lease it; and the 
transferee will become liable in his place for the revenue, and 
he will be (pro tanto) relieved 1 , provided the transfer be 
duly reported to and registered by the proper Revenue Officer. 
If he does not register the transfer, he will remain liable for 
the revenue, though, at law, the transfer may be, in other 
respects, complete and good. 

The raiyat deals directly with Government (without any 
middleman) and is solely responsible for his own revenue 
not for that of his neighbours, unless, indeed, there is a 
joint and several patta issued—as it may be for conveni¬ 
ence 2 , though the Madras system does not encourage joint- 
pattas. 

The Manual of Adi)iinistvcition itself summarizes the 
raiyatwari tenure as that ‘ of a tenant of the State, enjoying 
a tenant-right which can be inherited, sold, or burdened for 
debt in precisely the same manner as a proprietary right, 
subject always to payment of the revenue,.due to 

the State.’ * 1 -iffi 

The student will do well to compare this with the defi¬ 
nition 3 of the Bombay Survey tenure in Bombay Act Y of 
1879, secs. 3 (16), and 68, 73 &c. 


this subject I may be permitted to 
quote what was written to me by 
Mr. R. Benson : ‘ It is very neces¬ 
sary,’ he says, ‘ to draw attention 
to the real position of the raiyat. 
There is a constant tendency on 
the part of the Courts under the 
influence of English landlord and 
tenant ideas, to look on the position 
of the raiyat as that of a tenant 
from year to year. If the tendency 
is not checked, we may have a most 
serious ‘ Irish question ’ on all lands 
other than those held direct from 
Government on a raiyatwari tenure. 
Government, fortunately, fully ad¬ 
mits the position contended for 
in the note. The danger lies in the 

VOL. III. K 


Zamindaris and other estates, the 
proprietors of which are ceaselessly 
at work to acquire the fuller powers 
of an English landlord.’ 

1 Of course not of any arrears due 
at the time. 

2 e. g. as where two joint widows 
succeed to a deceased raiyat, &c. 

Dr. Macleane says this is not a 
definition but a description of the 
incidents of tenure. But that is 
all that any definition can be, 
unless there is some absolute 
standard, subsisting in the nature 
of things, to refer to. Proprietor¬ 
ship or ownership, in the Roman 
law, for example, was a definite 
thing; it consisted of certain do- 
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The Settlement Manual (page 3) gives a quotation, the 
source of which is not stated, which presents a different 
view of the case. I submit that, looking at the subject in 
the light of the decisions of the Madras High Court, 
alluded to in a former note, the Settlement Manual 
description is preferable to Hr. Macleane’s; the difference 
is perhaps more theoretical than practical; but, to say that 
the raiyat is a ‘ tenant of the State,’ suggests (at any rate) 
the idea that he can be ejected at some time or other, which 
he certainly cannot, so long as he pays the revenue as it 
may be periodically assessed or re-assessed. The Settlement 
Manual states :— 

‘ Under the raiyatwari system every registered holder of 
land is recognized as its proprietor. ... He is at liberty to 
sub-let his property or to transfer it by gift, sale, or mortgage. 
He cannot be ejected by Government so long as he pays the 
fixed assessment, and has the option of (annually) increasing 
or diminishing his holding or of entirely abandoning it. . . . 
The raiyat under this system is virtually a proprietor on a 
simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of a perfect 
lease without its responsibilities, inasmuch as he can at any 
time throw up his lands.’ 

In Madras, if a raiyat takes possession of a piece of vacant 
land, without making a formal application for it (darkhwast) 
according to rule ; nay more, if he cultivates a bit of c pur- 
ambok,’ which is assigned to some purpose and is not 
allowed to be cultivated, he is not punished or summarily 
ejected (as he would be under the Bombay law)—his pos¬ 
session is recognized, only in the case of purambok, he is prac¬ 
tically compelled to give up, unless he can afford to pay the 
prohibitive assessment that may, by rule, be laid on him. 

Section III.— The Zamindari or other 
Landlord Tenure over Estates. 

§ 1. Classes of Landlords. 

We now turn to those districts in which, as the result of 
the orders for introducing the Permanent (Zamindari) 

finite faculties and features. But the law and custom of different 
that is not an universal rule. ages and different countries make 
1 Proprietorship ’ is exactly what it. 
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Settlement, a number of estate holders, either officially 
called Zamindars 1 , or by other titles, were recognized as 
full ‘ proprietors ’ of the entire estate—waste and cultivated. 

Dr. Macleane classifies the Zammdaris as follows:— 

(1) Tenures earlier than 1803 (the date of the Zamfn- 

dari Regulations No. XXV, &rc.) with a ‘ sanad 5 
or title-deed granted by Government showing 
proprietorship, payment of a fixed and unalter¬ 
able revenue (though liable to water-rate and 
local cess) ; coupled with an obligation to give 
written pattas or leases to all tenants, and 
with the condition that the estate is indivisible 
and descends by primogeniture. 

(2) Similar estates—whether ancient Zammdaris or 

Palaiyams, or more modem estates of the kind 
created under the law of 1802, but without any 
rule of indivisibility or primogeniture. 

(3) A few estates of the Palaiyam class, called the 

‘ unsettled Palaiyams/ in which the holders did 
not come to terms with Government and so 
did not get grants or ‘ sanads/ But their tenure 
is practically as secure, and their revenue, as 
permanently fixed, as the others. 

I understand that in all the statistical returns where 
1 Zamindari ’ estates are mentioned, this includes palaiyams 
—the estates of poligars, and ‘ mutthas ’ (mootahs or mittas 
of some reports) i.e. ‘proprietary estates’ created in 1803-5, 
where these have survived. But I do not understand the 
term to include ‘ inam estates/ of whatever size, even when 
a reduced quit-rent has been fixed and where the inamdar 
owns the land as well as the revenue interest; nor does it 
include land-holdings at reduced revenue rates and others 
called hereafter ‘ freeholds ’ (following Dr. Macleane). 

The title-deed held by every Zamindar is called ‘ sanad- 

1 I have no occasion here to conciliated and adopted into the 
describe the origin of Zamindars : Moslem administration by recogni- 
their history was just the same as tion as Zamindars. Here and there 
in Bengal and has been fully dis- a capitalist would obtain the same 
cussed in vol. i. Local Rajas and position, 
chiefs of the Hindu rule were 


K 2 
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i-milkiyat-istimrar,’ which is a Persian term, meaning 
‘title-deed or grant of perpetual ownership.’ The holder 
signs a written counterpart or ‘qabuliyat’—his ‘acceptance’ 
of the terms. In the case of the first class (as above 
enumerated), the estate is not alienable, or chargeable be¬ 
yond the life of the holder, nor is it divisible ; and it passes 
by succession to the eldest son 1 . 

In the case of other Zamindari estates, the property is 
freely transferable, by sale, gift, or mortgage—subject of 
course to ordinary law,—Hindu, Muhammadan, or other, 
relating to the transfer of property. The Government has 
no concern with the order of succession ; and by subdivi¬ 
sion, sale, &c., many estates will be gradually dismembered. 

When a parcel of land in a Zamindari has to be trans¬ 
ferred, the transfer must be registered before the Collector 
in order that the corresponding fraction of the ‘ peshkash ’ 
or fixed revenue may be deducted and transferred to the 
name of the new holder 2 . 

§ 2. Rights over Tenants. 

No law directly regulates the right of Zammdars over 
their ‘ tenants ’; and if these have or claim to have, any 
‘ mirasi ’ rights in waste, or otherwise to fixed tenure and 
so forth, such claims must be proved on their own title and 
merits in a court of law 3 . 


1 Such are the Vizianagram 
: Vizagapatam), Pitapur (Godavari ', 
Venkatagiri, (Nell ore', Ramnad, 
and Sivaganga (Madura") estates. 

2 Regulation XXV of 1802, section 
8, and Regulation XXVI of 1802. 

3 Regulation XXV of 1802 pur¬ 
ports to 1 grant ’ on behalf of the 
Government 1 a permanent property 
in land for all time to come’ : and 
this property becomes vested in the 
landlords and in their heirs and 
lawful successors for ever (section 
2). Qabuliyats are to be given 
^section 3) and they (with the 
sanad) contain the ‘ conditions and 
articles of tenure,’ and so provide 
for the payment of the ‘ peshkash ’ 
and recovery of arrears. No re¬ 
mission is allowed (section 6), 


and if the revenue is hot paid, 
personal property first, and then 
the land, may be sold and ‘ trans¬ 
ferred for ever’ (section 7). Noth¬ 
ing is said about saving the rights 
of raiyats or tenants, except so far 
as the grant of a patta and receipt 
for rent paid (section 14). Section 
15 imposes on the landlord the 
duty of apprehending offenders 
and giving notice of robbers, &c., 
taking refuge in the estate. Regula¬ 
tion IV of 1822 points out that the 
Regulations of 1802 are not intended 
‘ to define, limit, infringe, or de¬ 
stroy actual rights of any descrip¬ 
tion of landholders or tenants ’ but 
leaves them (as stated) to the 
Courts of Justice. 
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§ 3. The Poligars. 

Among the landlords of great estates we must reckon the 
chiefs called poligars. It was more convenient to speak of 
them when describing the Settlement arrangements, and 
therefore some account of the early history of Poligars 
has already been given (p. 18, ante). They have their parallel 
sometimes in the Zamindar of Bengal, or, better still, in the 
‘ Ghatwal,’ a grantee who held land on condition of main¬ 
taining a police force to keep the hill country quiet, and 
the passes open. Such grantees soon assumed a proprietary 
position ; and had it not been that so many chiefs of this 
class chose to rebel and to resist the Settlement, they would 
have furnished a somewhat numerous addition to the list 
of landlord estates. As it is only a few of them were recog¬ 
nized ; among these may be found a few great landowners. 
The principal Palaiyam ('states that escaped the troubles 
alluded to, were known as the ‘ western and southern pol- 
liams’ [Venkatagiri, Chitur, &c.,in North Arcot and Ncllore, 
and Ramnad and Sivaganga in Madura.] The larger 
estates differ in no way from sanad-holding Zammdars, 
and are in fact included as such in all statistical tables. 
Some of the ‘polliams,’ however, are still unsettled, that is, 
they never formally agreed to the Government offers 1 and 
so got no sanads. It does not appear that there is any 
practical difference between the two. 

§ 4. Local Illustrations of the Zam endari Estate. 

In the District Manuals relating to the principal (north¬ 
ern) districts, are a number of curious particulars about 
Zamindars, which will repay perusal. I can here only 
select a very few illustrations throwing light on the origin 
of the Zamindar and the nature of his estate. 

It is remarkable that the Muhammadan rulers—no 
doubt obliged by circumstances to interfere as little as 
possible with existing (Hindu) institutions—when they 
began administering the country in the sixteenth century, 

1 Which were, that they should pay the tribute they had been paying 
for fifty years past. 
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did not replace the old functionaries by officers of their own. 
They occupied forts and garrisoned cities, and here and there 
appointed a jagirdar to maintain troops and keep order; 
but the headmen and accountants of villages remained, 
and so did the Desmukhs and Despandyas, or collectors 
and accountants of circles. As these officers were perma¬ 
nent and hereditary, it is not surprising that they were often 
recognized by the Muhammadan rulers and allowed to 
contract for their districts as Zamindars h In the natural 
course of events they grew to be proprietors. The position 
of all such landlords was recognized by law in 1802, but 
never to the extent of destroying, either in theory or 
practice, the rights (whatever they naturally were) of the 
raiyats on the estate. This remark applies to the pay in¬ 
ghat or plain country. In the hilly districts were chieftains 
of another sort who became Zamindars: I will merely 
notice in succession some instances from each district. 

Kistna.— In the District Manual 2 1 find a translation of 
a Zamindari sanad of old times, which may be quoted as 
showing what I have so often remarked, that, in appoint¬ 
ing ‘Zamindars/ the Muhammadan Government had no 
idea of conferring a landlord property in the soil. The 
appointment defined nothing, and left the holder to get 
what he could, or what he was naturally entitled to, 
regarding him primarily as a Revenue-Collector with 
certain fees and privileges. The sanad runs:— 

‘ To the 'Amils, &c., the Desmukhs, Despandyas, Chaudliaris 
(note the Hindu titles), the principal persons and accountants 
of the Vinnakota pargana, in the Charmahal District, Sirkar of 
Mustafanagar, Siiba (province) of Haidarabad. It is now 
written that the fees (rasum), land-revenue (mahal), salr (cus¬ 
toms, &c.), muhtarafa (a house and trade tax), savarams 
(revenue assignment or allowance to Zamindars) . . . are now 
confirmed and ratified as usual to Ivandana, &c., and Surayya, 
&c., Zamindars of the above-named Charmahal. You are to 
give up to them the rasum, mahal, &c., &c., so long as they 
continue attached to Government. They are to enjoy the 


1 Kistna, B. M. p. 343. 


2 id. p. 344 - 
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benefit and perquisites thereof and to remain faithful to the 
Government interest: this is to be strictly observed.’ (Dated 
1st Sawal 1172 H.= i759 a. d.) 

When the Zamindars were confirmed by the British 
Government in 1802, the amount to be paid by each was 
calculated at two-thirds of half the gross produce of the 
lands, this being supposed to be the share paid them by the 
cultivators. Thu s, the landlord was to retain one-third of half, 
i. e. one-sixth of the gross produce for his ‘ maintenance.’ 
The amounts were obtained from an inspection of thirteen 
years’ accounts, ‘or what the karnams produced as accounts.’ 

The ‘ Haveli,’ lands 1 in the Northern Districts were made 
into mutthas or parcels and sold just as in the Jagir, and 
the purchasers became landlords. Most of them, however, 
subsequently failed (see p. 17, ante). 

The Zamindars assumed the position of petty princes 
and kept many elephants and show-horses. The Collector 
of Gantur mentions that the Zamindars there spent on 
their ‘ sawari ’ (retinue, horses, elephants, &c.) a sum w r hich 
could maintain eleven battalions of Company’s sepoys. 
Some were energetic, but others managed badly; failure 
was also due to the ‘ constant disputed successions and 
tedious litigation in almost every family.’ Sir T. Munro, 
in 1822, mentioned that the Gantur Zamindars were all 
of modern date, and of a character entirely different from 
those of Ganjam and Vizagapatam: ‘ they may be regarded 
rather as a higher class of raiyats than as military chiefs.’ 

In the Godavari district we again find, that though the 
Zamindars had, in the later days of lax administration, 
usurped independence, so that ‘not only the forms, but 
even the remembrance, of civil authority seemed to be 
wholly lost,’ still they were only agents of the Muham¬ 
madan rulers: and though descended from ancient Hindu 
princes who had once ruled, they were removeable at 
pleasure, and were frequently punished by dismissal, for 
acts of disobedience. Some of them resided in the hills 

1 Haveli = palace. I may repeat for the benefit of the Emperor, the 
that there were lands not given over Nawab or the Governor, as the case 
to Zamindaris, but managed direct might be. 
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which were very inaccessible, the climate being unhealthy; 
and their residences were often guarded by dense jungle. 
The Zamindar ‘usually resided in a mud fort in which his 
palace was situated. Whenever he went out he was 
accompanied by a retinue of “ peons ” bearing matchlocks 
and pikes. He was generally borne in a richly embroi¬ 
dered palanquin with a curved pole, in front ornamented 
with a silver figure-head of the sacred swan, or of some 
grotesque deity: or he rode on the howdah (haucla ) of a 
gorgeously caparisoned elephant. Men went before him 
shouting aloud his titles, as he passed through a village, 
or drew near the house where he was about to visit 1 / 

The history of the Godavari Zamindars begins with 
stories of revolt and disturbance, with revenue difficulties, 
excessive arrears of revenue, and attempts to settle matters 
properly. When the Permanent Settlement came on, 
there were thirteen ancient Zammdaris and some estates 
which had been allowed to fall under direct management 
of the Collectors. The Settlement resulted in establishing 
fifteen regular Zamindaris, and some twenty-six ‘ proprie¬ 
tary estates,’ i. e. mutthas and similarly created holdings 2 . 
The Permanent Settlement, however, worked very badly, 
and a Special Commission was appointed to inquire. A 
terrible cyclone and recurring famines had been among 
the causes of failure, but the administration was also 
defective. The Zamindars left everything to their agents, 
and their only object was to keep the Zamindar in ignor¬ 
ance, and extort as much for themselves as possible. The 
consequence was universal failure of the estates and heavy 
arrears of revenue. This the Board of Revenue deplored, 
in the double interest of the Zamindar and the raiyat, and 
desired to abolish the Permanent Settlement (as the estates 
got into arrears and were therefore liable to be sold), and 
to substitute village leases 3 . Deserving Zamindars of real 

1 Godavari, D. M. pp. 245-6. necessary on sale of a Zamindar! 

2 id. p. 280, where there is a list. for arrears, to give the purchaser 

3 id. pp. 294-5. It would seem also a Permanent Settlement. In 
that there was no law in the Madras, therefore, a number of land- 
Madras Presidency which made it lord estates, especially the arti- 
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position were, however, leniently dealt with. The result 
has been that, while a few estates have been retained as 
‘ proprietary ’ estates, a considerable portion of the district 
ceased to be Zamlndarl, and went through the experimental 
stage of village-leases till it settled down under the modern 
raiyatwari system. Nineteen ‘ancient’ Zamlndarl estates 
and thirty-one ‘ proprietary estates * now remain, the rest 
having become raiyatwari. 

In Vizagapatam and Gaxjam, we hear once more of the 
hill chiefs :— 

In Ganjam there are a number of hill tracts called 
Maliahs : they are now ‘ Scheduled districts,’ and were re¬ 
moved from the ordinary jurisdiction as far back as 1S39 
(Act XXIV). The Zamlndars are here hill chiefs deriving 
their estates from the Gajapatl kings of Orissa 1 , who granted 
the lands on condition of feudal service and keeping the 
wild tribes of the hills in order. 

It will be observed that a number of the Zamindarls are 
here, themselves, subdivided into ‘ mutt has,’ either for the 
convenience of revenue management or as representing the 
shares or jurisdictions of subordinate chiefs, called ‘ bissoye ’ 
(blsal). 

Vizagapatam is a district with much hill country; in 
fact, the line of Eastern Ghats passes through it. In the 
hill country there are Zamindarls (including the Jaipur 
Raj), and in the plains the great estate of Vizianagram, and 
the ‘ havell lands.’ The Zammdar of Vizianagram at first 
made the other Zamindarls ‘ feudatory ’ to himself, and also 
absorbed the ‘havell ’ lands in the district 2 . The Govern¬ 
ment, however, did not confirm this high-handed procedure. 
When the Permanent Settlement was made, sixteen ‘ancient’ 
Zamindarls were separately recognized, and the havell 
lands were made into some twenty-six ‘ proprietary es¬ 
tates 3 and put up to sale. The parcels were nearly all of 

ficial ones, ceased to exist, and permanently settled estates. Only 

the lands became raiyatwari, and in case no one bought them they 

subject to the ordinary (Temporary) were held by Government as 

Settlement. In Bengal this was ‘ klnis mahals.’ 

not the law. Though great num- 1 D. M. p. 14 et seq. 

bers of Zamindarls were sold for 2 D. M. p. 115. 

arrears, they did not cease to be 
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them purchased by Vizianagram h ‘ Jeypore’ (Jaipur) as 
still shown on the maps, nearly all belongs to Vizianagram, 
which is a great ‘ Raj ’ of 3000 square miles, and the land¬ 
lord has the title of Maharaja. Jaipur as a separate estate 
pays only R. 16,000. peshkaxh. 

In concluding this notice of Zamindari estates, I may 
append an abstract of the table of Zamindaris which shows 
where they principally lie. It will be noticed that the 
great estates are either in the north, or in the west and 
south, where they are properly called ‘ palaiyams.’ In other 
districts, as well as those named, there are ‘ proprietary 
estates 5 which are cither ‘ mutthas ’ or other small land¬ 
lord estates, sold in 1802-1805. A large number pay not 
more than R.500 a year, and very many less than R. 100. 
The districts in italics have no such estates, and the figures 
refer to the permanent revenue assessment or ‘ peshkash ’ as 
it is called :— 


r. 

A nantpur 

NJ one. 

2. 

Areot, North . 

13 (-states (2 over a lakh and 3 over 
R. jo,ooo.) 

3 - 

A root, South 

Only 4 small estates. 

4 - 

Bell ary . 

None *. 

5 - 

Canard , South 

None. 

6. 

Cuddapah 

None. 

7 - 

Chingleput 

206 small proprietary estates ; 29 are 
between R. 1000—3000 and 177 under 
R. 1000 each. 

8. 

Coimbatore 

15 estates. 

9 - 

Ganjam 

Ancient Zamindaris 18. Pi’oprietaiy 
estates mostly small, 48. 

JO. 

Godavari 

‘Ancient’ 19. Proprietary estates, 81. 

1 r. 

Knrmil 

One estate. 

12. 

Kistini . 

10 fair-sized estates (one pays R. 80,000', 
30 small. 

> 3 - 

Malabar 

None (not counting the Raja of Canna- 
noie’s estate). 

r 4 - 

Madras 

4 small estates. 

r 5 - 

Madura 

2 great estates (palaiyams) and 2 others. 

16. 

Nellore 

r large estate and 2 others. 

i 7 - 

Nilgiris 

None. 

18. 

Salem . 

i5t estates (small), only two over 
R. 3 0,000. 

19. 

Tanjore 

13 estates. 

20. 

Tinnevelly 

65 estates (2 palaiyams over half a lakli 
each). 

21. 

Triehinopoly 

6 estates (one over R. 20,000'. 

22. 

Vizagapatam 

‘ Ancient ’ 14. ‘ Proprietary estates ’ 37. 


] D.M. p. 227. is a small independent State, not a 

2 Sandur,attached to this district, Zamindari. 
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Section I\. Tenures depending on Revenue-Grant. 

Lands may be the subject of grant by the State, either 
y giving the land and remitting the revenue (or part of 
the revenue), or by allowing the landholder to redeem the 
revenue by a lump-payment. Some grants do not affect 
the right in land, but merely assign the revenue: here we 
are speaking of cases where the land is held as well as the 
revenue grant; and, in such cases, as Government has no 
further concern with the land, or is only concerned to the 
extent of its fixed quit-rent, the tenure is considered fully 
proprietary. It is the custom in Madras to speak of some 
of these tenures as £ freehold.’ 

(A) Under the head of ‘Perpetual Freeholds' are de¬ 
scribed the tenures of modern date, which result from 
permission to redeem the land-revenue by a payment of 

twenty-five times the assessment or quit-rent as the case 
may be. 

This is allowed in the case— 

(1) of lands occupied for building purposes or gardens or 
plantations : 

(2) of the Nflgiri, Palm, and Shcvarai hills for plantations, 
&c., and in the Wain ad for coffee cultivation : 

(3) of inam lands 4 enfranchised ’ on settlement of a quit- 
lent, which is then compounded for by a payment 
of twenty times the quit-rent. 

The free-holder, on paying the redemption money and 
the cost of survey and demarcation, is given a title-deed. 

The free-hold gives immunity from land-revenue charges 
but not from separate cesses or taxes ; nor does it affect in 
any way sub-tenures or rights of occupancy where such 
subsist on the land. 

(B) Inams that are enfranchised (but unredeemed) are 
practically private properties ; transferable, heritable, and 
for ever exempted from fresh revision of land-revenue by 
the fixity of the quit-rent. They may therefore (in a sense) 
be said to resemble ‘ freeholds.’ 

(G) Lands held on cowle (qaul). These agreements are 
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not now much used by Government, but are by Zamfnddrs; 
they represent cases of leases whereby a person undertakes 
to reclaim waste, either at no assessment at all for the first 
year or years, or at favourable and. gradually progressive 
rates, till the full rate being reached, the land becomes 
ordinax-y raiyatwari or other, as the case may be. Why 
these should be distinguished as ‘ tenures ’ I am at a loss to 
imagine. 

§ 1. Indm Tenures. 

Inam holdings have, to some extent, been described in 
the Section headed ‘The Inam Commission’ (p. 78, ante). 

In this place it is necessary to notice that the inam grant 
per se, is a grant of land to be held revenue-free ; and it is 
an accident of subsequent occurrence, that an inam is often 
charged with a part payment of revenue or favourable 
assessment. Where it was entirely revenue-free it was a 
‘ sarvamaniyam.’ Where some revenue is paid to the State 
Treasury by the inam-holder it is called a ‘Jodi ’ or quit- 
rent tenure. Only in the case of grants to Brahmans, 
called srotriyam, I understand that the land was not 
necessarily held by the grantee. Such grants in fact are 
assignments of revenue 1 , and whether the land was un¬ 
occupied, and was acquired with the grant, is a question of 
fact in each case. 

The Inam Commission, for convenience, dealt with shro- 
triyams, but only settled the revenue question, i. e. the title 
to the revenue, and the conditions of tenure ; rights in the 
land were left (in case of dispute) to the Civil Courts. 

An inam holding may be of a field only—or a village, or 
a tract of several villages. Where the indm has been 
‘ enfranchised’ there is, as above stated, a perfect title to the 
whole, freed of all conditions except the payment of the 
quit-rent. All irregularities in the title, liabilities to re¬ 
sumption, and demands for service, are cured and re¬ 
moved. Where the conditions offered were not accepted, 

1 Agraharams were proprietary are given to particular Brahman 
grantsgiven to a community of Brah- families: the term properly implies 
mans who might be of differentsects a grant to persons who read the 
(see pp. 80, 119, ante). Srotriyams Vedas (Sruti). 
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the inam remained, at any rate in theory, liable to the 
original restrictions and conditions of the tenure ; i.e. there 
was no power of alienation; and there was the liability 
to resumption, in some cases, after expiry of a given num¬ 
ber of lives, or on failure of heirs male in the direct line ; 
Government could, moreover, resume for failure to perform 
the service-conditions 1 , of which failure Government was 
the sole judge. 

Section V. —Tenures on Waste Lands. 

Inside every village area, as already stated, there is 
some unassessed waste, reserved for certain purposes, as 
sites of house and yard, channels, roads, burial-grounds, 
tank or well, cattle-stand, or threshing-floors. There may 
also be waste reserved as grazing-ground for village use. 
Besides this, there may lie ‘culturable waste,’ numbers 
assessed but not yet assigned or occupied. Where these are 
only limited areas, they are usually let out for grazing till 
wanted, and if applied for are assigned as ordinary ‘ patta ’ 
lands, or given out on a reclaiming ‘ cowle ’ for a term ; or 
permission may be given to form a ! tope ’ (tdp) or village 
plantation. Theoretically, and as far as rules go, available 
waste inside villages may be sold - in ten-acre blocks, not 
subject to land-revenue, but only to local cesses and taxes. 
Practically, the sale of waste lands is only carried out in 
places where there are still areas available outside the 
limits of surveyed villages ; and this happens chiefly in 
places like the Nilgirl and Shevarai hills, or in the Wainad. 
For these latter there are special rules under which no 
upset price (except cost of demarcation) is demanded, but 
an annual assessment is fixed which may be redeemed 
at twenty-five years’ purchase. 

1 Where the inam was for 2 By auction to the highest bid- 
services which were, under present der above an upset price fixed by 
circumstances, such as could not rule (see Macleane, vol. i. Tenures. 
be utilized, enfranchisement was p. 126 
made compulsory. 
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§ 2. Distribution of Estates of different Glasses. 

In conclusion, the following table will give some idea of 
the distribution of the different classes of landed estates in 
Madras:— 







Average 

Nature of Holdings. 

Number of 
Estates. 

Number 
of Vil¬ 
lages. 

Gross area 
in acres. 

Average 
assessment 
of each. 

size of 
each 
estate 






in acres. 





R. 


1. ‘ Great ’ Zamin- f Indivisible, i.e. 

15 

9621 

6,067,834 

I , 8 4 ,i 35 

404,522 

diiris’ (paying ) (subject to 
more than 1 primogeniture) 





1x6,102 

R. 50,000). (Ordinary . . 

2. ‘Large’ Zamin -1 

I 

269 

6497 

116,102 

8,157,848 

59,929 


daris (paying ) Indivisible . . 

53 

15,026 

10,649 

41,173 

more than j Ordinary . . 

R. 5000.) ' 

67 

678 

I 343 

926,664 

13,831 

3781 


3. Small Zamindaris, mutthas, &c. 

4. Joint-proprietary bodies pay- 

3 111 

2,563,484 

1099 

1081 

771 

22,842 

61 

21 

ing in common. 




5. Estates under Government 
management rented. 

45 ° 

1158 

199,610 

649 

443 

6. Raiyats paying more than 

R. TOO. 

43,067 

11,027 

2,903,546 

195 

67 

7. Raiyats and all small estates 

paying less than R. 100. 

8. Inam-holders . j %fig*** [ 

2,491,130 

25,651 

16,181,131 

10 

7 

404,600 

1795 

30,526 

929 

7,981,555 

30,849 

9 

10 

19 

17 

9. Estate-holders who have re¬ 
deemed the land-revenue. 

5 i 9 

i 39 

4759 

... 

9 

10. Purchasers of ‘ waste-lands ’ . . 

648 

152 

28,477 

42 

44 


Section VI.— Tenancies and Under-Tenancies. 

As might be expected under a raiyatwari system, where 
tenants are employed, they are mostly tenants-at-will; and 
the District Manuals contain no instances of the perplexing 
under-tenures, grades of tenant-right, or superior and in¬ 
ferior landlord rights, which we meet with in other pro¬ 
vinces. 

‘The system of tenancy,’ says Dr. Macleane, ‘under 
(raiyatwari) landholders, is fully developed, registered 
raiyats sub-letting their lands and living on the difference. . 
. . In the districts on the East Coast, lands are rented out bv 
the landholders and others, for a fixed annual payment in 
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money, or as metayers for a share in the produce, which is 
generally half. Ordinarily, dry and garden lands are rented 
for money, and irrigated lands for a share in the produce. 

‘Except in large Zanffndaris, where rights have grown 
up from long possession, private tenants, as a rule, are 
tenants-at-will, and the leases from year to year.’ * Legis¬ 
lation,’ Dr. Macleane adds, ‘ is contemplated with a view to 
define and protect the rights of tenants under Zamindars, 
poligars, shrotriyamdars, inamdars, and others who are 
landlords, and whose tenants are held entitled to the same 
protection that raiyats have under Government. The basis 
of the proposed legislation is to throw on the landlord the 
onus of proving a right to evict or enhance 1 . 

Section VIL —South Can aha. 

Though South Canara (Kanara or, more properly, Kan¬ 
nada), and Malabar are in some respects similar, and by their 
local and climatic conditions were likely to develop similar 
land-tenures, the historical circumstances in which they 
have been placed, coupled with certain differences of popu¬ 
lation and government, have led to their being different 
in the end. They must, therefore, be separately dealt with. 

But both are extremely instructive in relation to other 
parts of India, because they furnish us with new examples 
of how land-tenures are modified under the moulding force 
of local peculiarities of the country, and of the races who 
inhabit it, as well as of the ordinances made by successive 
Governments. 

South Canara represents the southern section of the 
country, which was made a separate district under the 
Madras Government; while North Canara became a Bom¬ 
bay district in 1863, and was settled under that Government 
not very long ago 2 . 

1 Macleane, vol. i (Inams), p. 127. legally the landlord. But they 
In Zamlndarx estates, naturally, may have the advantage of a fixed 
the actual land occupants (who tenure, and even a fixed rent, if they 
would in ‘Government’ villages be can prove it (in case of dispute) in 
the registered occupants and prac- a Court of law. 

tical proprietors), are in name 2 On first annexation, the whole 
‘ tenants,’ because the Zamindar is of Kanara was attached to the 
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Of South Canara we have not yet complete information. 
There is no Settlement; there is no District Manual. 
Nevertheless, Munro’s minutes, Dr. Maeleane’s notes, and 
other sources of information, are available. 

The reports repeat again and again that in these two 
countries private property in land existed where it did not 
elsewhere. 

In one sense this is perhaps true; but I fail to see that 
the wargdar of Canara is really more owner than the now 
barely surviving mirasidars in the Tamil country and other 
parts, once were. In both countries what attracts attention 
is that the owner or landlord class is essentially a caste 
that has conquered or colonized the country. It is a class, 
like this—starting with the advantages of comparatively 
high caste or birth, and with the natural superiority of 
strength and character which brought them successfully 
through their struggle with the aboriginal inhabitants, or 
with the natural difficulties of the jungle,—that always 
appears most vigorously claiming the land as an in¬ 
heritance. It is the castes or clans of this description, 
who in Rajputana, in the Panjab, and elsewhere, exhibit 
the passionate attachment to their ancestral acres that is 
everywhere noticed in histories and Settlement Reports. 
The Rajput with his ‘ bhum,’ the Central Indian hereditary 
officer with his ‘ watan,’ and Panjab Jat with his 
ancestral acres, are the counterpart of the West Coast 
‘ mulawargdar,’ or the Malabar c janmi’ as he has now 
become : they are, and always were, every whit as much 
entitled to be called ‘ proprietors 3 ; c private property in 
land ’ is no more peculiar to Canara or Malabar, than it 
is to any of the places named. 

It may be concluded .that, originally, there was an or¬ 
ganization under which certain leading castes and classes 
shared the interest in the land very much as can be 
historically traced in Malabar. But inasmuch as a suc- 

Bombay Presidency, but as early It was afterwards divided as stated 
as 1800 (vide the Fifth Report ) the in the text, 
whole was transferred to Madras. 
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cession of Hindu (or rather Hinduized) princes reigned over 
the land for some centuries past, the fact tended, as it 
always does under the primitive forms of Dravidian-Hindu 
monarchy, to exalt the military or governing organization 
at the expense of the humbler cultivator. Nayaks and 
other colonists of the military castes who obtain the 
petty chiefships by conquest, satisfy the lesser members 
of their own order, with special holdings of land ; while 
other castes, viz. the cultivators, (who under the earlier 
order of things, had equally a right in the soil which their 
ancestors had reclaimed from the jungle), are put down 
into the place of £ tenants,’ even though they may be 
to some extent privileged. It is not that some castes 
or races do not assimilate the idea of a right of pro¬ 
perty in land and that others do; — it is not that the 
Telugu people or the Central Indian Gonds or the Bengal 
raiyats had (naturally) no idea of property in land and 
claimed none, while the conquerors who now peoplo Canara 
and Malabar had: the smallest insight below the surface 
will show that a sense of ownership was equally strong in all. 
But, with pride of origin, strength, and success in conquest 
or occupation, the idea of property is developed and realized 
on a new basis. ‘Inheritance’ becomes the leading prin¬ 
ciple of the conqueror’s right, as * first clearing ’ was of the 
older right. Moreover, though originally the conquering 
caste took the position of rulers, or at least, the official 
charge of districts, yet it constantly happens that when, 
under dynastic changes, the states break up, the descendants 
of the old rulers are able to preserve some relics of their 
former position, as the virtual landlords of fragments of 
their original dominion. This we shall see clearly exem¬ 
plified in Malabar; and it is no less noticeable in Oudh, 
and indeed, wherever ruling families have become broken 
up or divided. The territorial rule disappears, and a land¬ 
lord claim takes its place. The humbler classes, on the 
other hand, never having held a ruling position, must sub¬ 
mit to such terms as the power of the new State imposes ; 
if, from attachment to their home, they bear hardship 
VOL. III. L 
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rather than abandon the land, ancestral landholding be- 
comes a burden rather than a privilege. And then it is 
we hear said: • ‘ There is no private property in land in 
these districts ’; ‘ the Raja claims to be owner of every acre 
in his dominions, and the raiyats are mere tenants,’ and 
so forth. It is good fortune and bad fortune, high caste 
and low caste (i. e. belonging to a military or ruling race, 
or to a humbler cultivating tribe), that have made the dif¬ 
ference, as regards ‘property in land/ between the Telugu 
raiyat and the West Coast ‘proprietor/ and nothing what¬ 
ever in the nature of things, or in the real sentiment of the 
people as regards right. 

Canara owes much to its peculiar conformation. With 
the exception of one local division or ‘ m&gand ’ (Hannar), 
which is situated on the plateau, the whole district lies 
along the coast, between the sea and the lofty ‘ghats’ 
clothed with evergreen forest. This country is undulating, 
composed of laterite ridges intersected by the deep-soiled 
valleys of the streams coming down from the hills, and by 
estuaries running in from the sea: cultivation is here very 
rich 1 . Beyond this, there are valleys running farther into 
the hills, and a tract of table-land above, on which some 
kinds of grain (but not wheat) as well as rice and sugar¬ 
cane, can be grown. Above, rise the main slopes of the 
ghats with dense evergreen forest on the ridges. On the 
other side of this barrier is the hilly country of the 
‘ balaghat,’ which gradually becomes drier and more barren 
as it falls to the general level of the Dakhan. 

The early history of Canara is not easily traced. It is 
really only the northern portion of the country and that 
above the ghat, which is ‘ Kannada,’ where Canarese is 
spoken. The ‘ payin-ghat' is properly ‘ Tuluva ’; and the 
southern portion assimilates with Malabar, where Malayalam 
is spoken. It seems to have been occupied anciently, both 
by Brahmans, and by a military caste called Nadavar in the 

1 Lund is known as ‘bail’when two crops; ‘ bettu ’ is land depen- 
irrigated or yielding three crops. dent on the abundant rainfall only 
‘ majal ’ is irrigated land yielding and yielding one crop. 
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north, and Bunt in the south. The latter correspond with 
the Nayar caste in Malabar, though without any connection 
that I am aware of;—for the Nayars are very exclusive and 
lose caste should they go to reside further north than the 
Chandragiri river in the south of South Ganara. Colonists 
of this class, having reduced the aboriginal population to 
serfdom, claimed for themselves the property in the soil, 
and divided the land according to their relative place in 
the organization which they contrived. But the country 
was not favourable to the aggregation of cultivation in 
the form of villages ; this was partly owing to the hilly 
nature of the country, and partly owing to the paucity 
of plough-cattle. Separate plots, therefore, are occupied, 
and the houses are scattered about upon them. A man’s 
(or rather a family) holding may consist of a number 
of such plots ; and when, in later days, a central rule 
was organized, and lands were recorded in State Begisters, 
as many plots as appeared on one leaf (or wcirg ) of the 
accounts 1 , being held by the same family, formed a sort of 
unit-group, and each holding got to be spoken of as a 
‘ warg J : the holder was called, in revenue language, the 
‘ wargdar ’ or ‘ mulawargdar ’ (original or hereditary holder). 
For administrative purposes, a number of hamlets or hold¬ 
ings were further united under one local accountant and 
called ‘ tarf 5 or ‘ rnagane.’ A similar aggregation was also 
effected (for Government purposes) in Malabar, where it 
constitutes the modern Amisham. In either case it was 
probably suggested by, or is connected with, the earlier 
Dravidian grouping, which had relation to tribal sections 
or clan groups. 

South Canara, in fact (along with Malabar), gives us one 
of the interesting cases where £ villages,’ as we understand 
the term in India, did not exist. Instead, separate plots are 
broken up (or perhaps were once tribally allotted) for 
cultivation, and the family house is placed on one of the 
plots. There is no aggregation of residences in one place, 
walled or unwalled, no staff of village servants and artizans, 
1 This is the Sanskrit ‘ Varga,’ or possibly the Arabic ‘ Warq,’ a leaf. 
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and no headman, because the father of each family is his own 
headman: for common affairs, these heads met together in 
council. In this we recognize the old Dra vidian plan (also 
followed among the Kolarian tribes) whereby the villages, 
or, as on the West Coast, the family plots, were aggregated 
into unions (the £ parha ’ of the Chutiya Nagpur States), and 
managed by councils. The Kolarians had no government 
above this; the Dravidians, as we know, adopted a central 
government in addition. It is thus possible that the 
aggregation of the family holdings into the ‘ uru ’ or 
‘ grama ’ now known, and the further grouping into 
‘ magaiffi,’ may really originate in old Dra vidian customs. 
But the appointment of a £ village ’ headman and of the 
accountant, are certainly later institutions, as indicated 
by the foreign titles and non-hereditary character of the 
offices. I am informed that the original term for the 
family aggregate of dwellings,—consisting of the houses 
occupied by the members, with a few humbler abodes for 
servants and artizans,—is £ tar a,’ a word meaning ‘ street ’ 
or hamlet 1 . 

But to return to the history of Canara. The Pandyan 
dynasty held the overlordship for a time; but as far back 
as 1336 A. D., the Yijayanagar kings obtained the rule. 
Their empire lasted till beyond the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when the Bednur kings took the Southern coun¬ 
try, and the Ikkeri Rajas held Tuluva further north. 

In 1763 Haidar ’All overran Canara; and it became 
British in 1799 2 . In the disturbances which followed 
the Mysore conquest of 1763, and the wars with the 
British, the country was overrun by the Coorgs, and by 
various local chiefs and poligars, as mentioned by 
Munro 3 . The local landowners suffered considerably, 
and were reduced in some cases to the condition of 
labourers. The Yijayanagar kings, in their palmy days, 
appear to have been moderate rulers—a fact which may be 

1 Compare the Tamil ‘teru’and 2 Not 1791, as stated in the 
Telugu ‘teruvu’: it is said that Imperial Gazetteer, p. 378, vol. vii. See 
there was an archaic Canarese Fifth Report, vol. ii. p. 483. 
word teravu, now disused. 3 Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 57. 
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asserted with every probability of truth when we find 
that a regular revenue-settlement was made. At first the 
simple rule was that whatever quantity of rice it took to 
sow a field, a similar quantity of the outturn was the State 
share. The revenue of one ‘ katti ’ of land (i.e. an area 
which one katti would sow) was one katti. But in the 
fourteenth century (between 1334-1347) Harihar Raya, Raja 
of Vijayanagar, had made a Settlement upon principles laid 
down in ‘the Shastra,’ which supposed the produce of 
land to be, in proportion to the seed used for sowing, 
as 12 : 1. Taking therefore a customary area of land 
which required two-and-a-half kattis to sow, the yield 
would be thirty kattis 1 of paddy (unhusked rice): the 
division was made thus :— 


| to labour and cultivation 
\ to the land-owner 


15 

■ • 7 f 

7 | 

30 

And, as a pious king would give part of his revenue to the 
support of temples (devasthana) and part to Brahmans, the 
7 4 katti share of the State was taken, 5 by the king and 
22 to these pious uses. 

The register of this Settlement is spoken of as the bijwar, 
or register of land according to the seed (bij) required to 
sow it. ‘ This ancient assessment,’ says Munro, ‘ is still 
written, not only in the general accounts of districts 2 , but 
in those of every individual landholder.’ All subsequent 
additions were regarded as oppressive exactions. The 
original assessment, with certain rates on cocoa-nut and 
fruit-trees (added up to 1660 a. d.) was called the ‘ rekha ’ or 
standard assessment. 

The karnams (locally called shanabhogam) not only wrote 
up registers of the public revenue, but noted all transfers 


1 The katti was 3200 rupees in 
weight. 

2 By 1 district ’ Munro always 
means subdivision, taluka, or other 
local area. But all these ‘ black 
books ’ (so called from the material 


of which the leaves were made) have 
now disappeared. A curious ac¬ 
count of them is to be found in 
the (Bombay) Settlement Report of 
North Canara. 
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of land, and made copies of tlieir books. Though many 
were destroyed in the Mysore troubles, enough were be¬ 
lieved to remain in Munro’s time, £ to furnish a complete 
abstract of the land-rent (revenue) during a period of more 
than four hundred years. 5 

The assessment was, of course, largely increased both by 
the Bednur and the subsequent Mysore Governments. The 
money-rate was called ‘ shist, 5 and the increments the 
‘ shamil. 5 When the district came under British Settle¬ 
ment, Munro did not propose, at first, to reduce the assess¬ 
ments very much below the Mysore standard 1 . But this 
would not work. In 1819 a revision was made, resulting 
in what is known as the * tharao } assessment 2 . It was 
also called sarasari or average, because the assessment was 
based upon the average collections of the years since 
British occupation. This was, on the whole, a considerable 
reduction on the shist and shamil, though it is not meant 
that there was a reduction in each individual assessment. 

There have been, however, further reductions necessary, 
which are arranged in a series of ‘remissions, 5 pending a 
Settlement. Most of the estates, in the now prosperous 
state of the district, are ‘ bharti, 5 i. e. pay the full £ tharao 5 
assessment; a few are £ kam-bharti 5 or reduced. The re¬ 
duction of assessments in special cases, was arranged for in 
various ways. Holdings that required what we should 
now call a progressive assessment were called vaida (or 
wayada = promising) 3 . They paid by increasing rates till 
they became ‘ bharti, 5 i. e. attained the full assessment. 
£ Yaida pattas 5 are still sometimes given for waste land. 
Other reduced holdings are known as £ board-sifarish 5 
(favoured by the Board of Revenue), i. e. estates disadvan¬ 
tageous^ situated, which cannot be expected to pay in full: 
and £ tanki 5 estates, which are uncertain and are settled 
annually. 

1 Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 65. determining/ 

2 Called ‘ Tarow' or ‘ Tharow/ 3 Macleane, vol. i. (Land-Revenue Col- 
Wilson gives it as a Hindi and lection), p. 136. 

Marathi word meaning 1 fixing or 
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§ i. Forms of Tenure . 

The mulawargdars. recognized as landlords of the hold¬ 
ings, have tenants of two classes. The first, whose position 
appears to be exactly that of cultivators who were ori¬ 
ginally owners (or in a practically similar position), have 
now become ‘ mulgdni ’ tenants. They have a perpe¬ 
tual and indefeasible right to occupy the land, so long as 
they pay the rent, which is sometimes nominal. In the 
case of this tenure we find instances of the tenant paying 
a year’s ‘ rent ’ in advance, and deducting a proportion of 
the produce, as interest on the advance, which is something 
like what happens under the kanam tenure of Malabar. 
The second class is the ‘chaligenif or tenant-at-will; 
apparently the tenure does not differ from that of the 
paikasht of Upper India or the parakudi of the Tamil 
country. It may be added that the warg or holding has a 
portion of waste attached to it; and cultivation in this 
waste is not subject to an increased assessment, as it would 
be in a formally surveyed raiyatwari tenure '. 

Section VIII. —Malabar. 

The district of Malabar will always have singular at¬ 
tractions for the student of Indian land-tenures ; it pre- 


1 It was supposed at one time 
that because mulawargdars had 
acquired a proprietary right in 
their wargs, therefore, every part 
of the forest-land must be included 
in some warg or group of wargs 
and belong to some one ; and that 
the State could not interfere to 
reserve certain areas of land as 
State forest for the public benefit. 
In all other provinces, however, 
where there is a large area of 
‘ waste ’ in excess of the actual 
holdings, and of what is needed in 
proximity to these holdings, for 
pasturage, wood-cutting, or gather¬ 
ing of leaves for manure and fod¬ 
der, Government has an undoubted 
claim to the ‘ surplus ’ waste and 
may take it under management. 
There is nothing in the history of 


the mulawargdars to give them 
any claim different to that of 
other landlords. The student who 
desires to pursue the subject may 
refer to the judgments in the 
Canara (Forest) case, Ind. Law 
Reports, III, Bombay Series, pp. 
452-785. The case related to North 
Canara ; but there is a great deal 
of information about the tenures. 
The question was there compli¬ 
cated by the fact that temporary 
cultivation, called ‘kumri,’ was 
practised, and that the rules or the 
custom recognized a certain right 
to this, which might be held to 
imply a prescriptive right in the 
forest itself. The right of Govern¬ 
ment was nevertheless recognized 
by the decision. 
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sents an unique history of landholding customs, the result 
of a colonization by separate tribes, each with its own rival 
interests, and the absence at first, of a central government. 
The peculiarities of development which afterwards followed, 
are to be traced, partly to the physical features of the 
country, but chiefly to the characteristics of the tribes, and 
the peculiar circumstances of their government. It further 
presents to us a curious modern process of landlord develop¬ 
ment, in which local and historical conditions no doubt had 
their part, but which was still more due to the influence of 
European ideas embodied in western terms,—ideas which 
unfortunately, according to the lights of those days, were 
accepted as the only ones applicable to the facts. 

§ 1. Features of the Country. 

A large part of the cultivation consists of rice in valleys 
between wooded hills. Orchards also abound and form 
a definite class of lands for revenue-assessment. Carda¬ 
mom cultivation is practised only in clearings in the dense 
forest. Pepper is also largely grown. As might be ex¬ 
pected, forest-clearing for temporary cultivation (Kumeri 
or Kurnrf in Canara) is common; and in these clearings, 
\punam or jungle-rice is the chief product. On the bare 
uplands where there is no forest, ‘miscellaneous’ culti¬ 
vation (as the Reports class it) is sometimes undertaken, 
and consists of modan or hill-rice and ellu or ‘ til ’ seed 
(Sesamum). 

Malabar is, at. the time I am writing, under Settlement 
and survey. It has had a singularly unfortunate history as 
regards its revenue-administration ; but in the end the 
assessments, which at first were badly arranged and with¬ 
out system, became easy, under the influence of a gradual 
rise in prices and general prosperity, aided by the bounty 
of a naturally fertile and abundantly-watered soil, and the 
profits of pepper, cardamoms, and cassia. 

The difficulty of dealing with Malabar tenures consists 
in this : that for a long time the subject was never studied 
in the light of actual facts, and with the aid of ancient 
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deeds (which exist) and a proper reference to ancient tradi¬ 
tions, a skilful use of which might have detached valu¬ 
able elements from the mass of mythical dross in which 
they are enclosed. If we look to the early Reports 1 we 
shall find them dealing with the tenures in a singular 
method, or perhaps I should rather say, in a method, con¬ 
genial to writers of that time, when the early history of 
institutions and the methods of investigating them—which 
are the products of the most recent times—were unknown, 
and when everything was looked at from an English law, 
or 4 lord-of-the-manor ’ point of view. 

When Malabar first came under observation, the facts 
were these. At a comparatively recent period the Mysore 
Sultan had conquered the country, dispersing the chiefs of 
the military or Nayar caste, who had formerly held the 
country as rulers over separate estates or territories. Some 
of these had since returned, and still retained, in a few 
places, a rule ship over territorial estates. But in most 
instances the principle we have so often noticed came into 
operation. The rule was lost, but the chief families clung 
to the land, or part of it, as landlords. A number of 
Brahman and ISTayar caste-men were found in possession of 
tracts of country, calling themselves ‘jamm's,’ and claiming 
to be, in fact, absolute landlords. Under them were found 
humbler landholders of the same caste, but apparently only 
privileged tenants : they acknowledged the 4 janmi ’ as in 
some sense their superior; but in many, if not in most 
cases, they had made money advances to their 4 lords,’ and 


1 There is a report of the Joint 
Commission appointed in 1792-3, 
which is very curious. The Fifth 
Report has a considerable notice of 
Malabar, of which mention w ill 
presently be made. Munro wrote 
in 1817 some valuable minutes re¬ 
produced in Arbuthnot, vol. i. p. 
167. A number of valuable and 
curious notes are in Macleane, but 
scattered and unarranged. (Vol. i. 
History (p. 114 note and p. 128', 
also Tenures , pp. 114, 117, 118, and 
in vol. ii. p. 99). But Mr. Logan 


lias collected with great care a 
vast mass of information in his 
invaluable District Manual {2 vols. 
Government Press, Madras, 1887). 
Unfortunately Mr. Logan has com¬ 
mitted himself to a peculiar theory 
of tenures, which almost wholly 
depends on a peculiar interpreta¬ 
tion of local terms, giving them a 
meaning which, I fear, I must say, 
on the best authority, the language 
will not bear. I shall, however, state 
Mr. Logan’s view in the text, and 
also the reasons for doubting it. 
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so were not paying any rent, or only a very reduced rent, 
because the interest on the money covered the whole or 
part of the rent- or grain-share. 

It is quite certain from the historical evidence, that this 
proprietary-claim on the part of the Nayars was a com¬ 
paratively recent matter. Nevertheless, if we turn to the 
Reports printed in the Appendix No. 23 to the second 
(Madras) volume of the Fifth Report, we shall see it taken 
for granted, without the smallest question, that * almost the 
whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and uncultivated, 
is private property and held by “ jemnum ” (janmam) right, 
which conveys full absolute property in the soil. ... We 
find the land occupied by a set of men who have had pos¬ 
session time out of mind.’ The only attempt to argue this 
question is based on the further assertion that ‘ We found 
that they (the janmfs) have enjoyed a landlord’s rent, that 
they have pledged it for large sums, which they borrowed 
on the security of the land, and that it has been taken as 
good security; so that at this day a very large sum is due 
to creditors to whom the land is mortgaged. Had the 
creditors ever doubted the validity of the jemnum (janmam) 
title or imagined that Government would have called it in 
question, it is not probable that they would have risked 
their money on so precarious a security.’ 

No attempt is made to inquire how these persons 
became ‘ absolute ’ proprietors, nor is it considered who the 
so-called mortgagees were : ignoring the significant fact 
that they also were Nayars of lower degree, who were in¬ 
terested in upholding their superiors, partly from personal 
motives and partly from feudal feeling. Moreover, the 
idea of the sub-tenures being c mortgages,’ i. e. that money 
was advanced as a matter of business or commerce, relying 
on a known ‘ valuable security,’ was a pure assumption. 

Practically, no doubt, when our rule began, the ‘ janmis’ 
had by prescription, a sufficient title to make it equitable 
for Government to acknowledge their pretensions—without 
allowing them large areas of waste beyond their reasonable 
requirements. I do not doubt also, that practically the 
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kanakkaran or mortgagees were, or had become, a sort of 
privileged sub-proprietors, or hereditary tenants with cer¬ 
tain rights added, which, for want of a better term, we 
now call those of a mortgagee. But all this throws no 
light on the origin of the tenure, which is historically 
interesting, and has given rise to an idea that ‘private 
property ’ was something quite exceptional in Malabar; 
whereas, in fact, the ‘janmis’ became proprietors exactly 
as any other once ruling, but subsequently reduced, race 
did. They were at first local chieftains, and then, on the 
break-up of their power, members of the caste took or 
retained possession of, what they could ; coming down, under 
the stress of circumstances, from the position of ruler to 
that of landlords of smaller or larger holdings, exactly as 
we can see in Oudh or Northern India generally. 

It is very important to notice that the use of the term 
‘ janman ’ (or janmi for the holder) is quite modern. It cannot 
be traced back before the end of the sixteenth century, 
when Muhammadan institutions were already well known 
in Southern India h The adoption of a Sanskrit word by 
Dravidians is quite natural; and it is, of course, possible 
that when, at a later period, the Nayars seized upon lands 
as landlords, they may have desired to use a term implying 
‘ birthright ’ or inheritance—in which case they would have 
been following the universal custom of military and con¬ 
quering landowners, who, as we have seen, always speak of 
their rights, not as by conquest or seizure , but as their 
‘ birthright ’—bapota, miras, wirsa, warisi, &c. But, on 
the other hand, ‘ janmam ’ in Sanskrit does not mean 
‘ birthright,’ but only ‘ birth ’; and ‘ janml ’ (for the person) 
is a term of no language at all. Mr. Thompson has sug¬ 
gested, and to my mind with great probability, that really 
they only corrupted the common land-term of the Muham¬ 
madans—zarnin (as in zamindar). In a Hindi dialect this 
would become jamin, and the ‘janmi’ may be merely the 
same as ‘ zamindar ’ = landholder. It is certainly curious 

1 See Mr. A. B. Thompson’s paper in the Malabar Law Reports, vol. i. 
(1887), p. 82. 
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that the term should not have been in use before a period 
at which the conversion of the old Hindu chiefs, under 
Muhammadan rule, into Zaminddrs , had become familiar 
in the country. In Ooorg, the military class now claim 
the land in exactly the same way, calling their tenures 
by the term ‘ jam in a, ’ which is (linguistically) a barbarism, 
and may either have a supposed Sanskrit derivation, or 
be also a corruption of ‘ zamln.’ 

§ 3. Early History of Malabar. 

I must pass over the early myth, that the west coast was 
miraculously reclaimed from the sea and gifted to Brah¬ 
mans. Parasu Rama (the partizan of the Brahmans) 
was instructed to throw his mace or battle-axe as far as he 
could, and so caused the whole of the west coast from 
about Nasik down to Cochin to emerge from the sea. This 
country was called Chera, of which the Sanskrit writers 
made Kerala. It was divided into four sections; two 
(Tulurajyam and Kuparajyam) formed Canara, and two 
(Keralarajyam and Mushikarajyam) formed Malabar and 
Travancore. Naturally all the accounts, like the Keralol- 
patti (= ‘origin of Kerala’) are Brahmanic writings, and 
their object was to glorify the Brahmans; but this tradi¬ 
tion may have some naturalistic explanation, only that 
we must leave such inquiries out of question in a work 
like this. 

But it seems evident that from early times, a body of 
some military caste of Dravidian origin, called Nayars 1 , had 

1 The Nayars, says Dr. Macleane, goes not to the son but to the 
were originally snake-worshippers sister’s son, because the mother, 
(Dravidian) and practised polyan- taking for herself what might 
dry. They still attest their war- almost be called a temporary hus- 
like origin by the employment of band from the Brahman or other 
weapons of war in domestic and re- superior caste, the father goes, for 
ligious ceremonies ; by their living nothing ; the descent is counted 
in fenced or fortified gardens (the from the mother. See Ind. Law 
quillom or kolgum of the Reports); Reports , VII. Madras Series, p. 3. 
and having in the ‘ tara ’ or village (Full Bench.) 

gymnasia (or kalari) wherein the This custom of inheritance is 
youth may be trained to the use called Marumakka-tayam or the 
of arms. They are also remarkable ‘ nephew’s’ (marumakkal) ‘ portion ’ 
for the custom that the inheritance (tayam). 
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attained a prominent place in Malabar and also Brahmans, 
besides other tribes. The original inhabitants appear to 
have been Kurumbars, a pastoral people, who were quickly 
displaced by the new settlers 1 . I cannot attempt to fix 
the order of arrival, but we find clearly: (i) Brahman; 
(a) Nayar; (3) Tfyar (= islander), people who had come 
from the South, bringing with them the invaluable cocoa- 
nut tree ; (4) Vellalar, an agricultural tribe from the Tamil 
country. All these formed their own settlements in 
families, as already described. The Nayar groups were 
called tar a, the Brahman grdrtiam, the Tiyar and other 
foreigners cheri. 

It is to be borne in mind that we have an eminently 
Dravidian country to deal with, but one to which Aryan 
ideas had early penetrated; and we know, from evidence 
all over India, how readily the Dravidian and the Aryan 
institutions united, and how the Dravidian chiefs became 
Hinduized and considered themselves as ‘ Ksbatriya,’ even 
though the Brahmans classed them as ‘Sudra’ because of 
their origin 2 . 

It is remarkable that no one, as far as I am aware, has sought 
to refer the undoubted original organization of Malabar to 
the universal Dravidian (and Kolarian) model, with which it 
exactly agrees. Now we find in Malabar that—in the absence 
of large villages—the small hamlets or family settlements 
were grouped into some form that did duty for the village of 
other parts, and was called tara, cheri, &c. As usual with 
Dravidians, the elders of the family (or unit-group, called 
the taravad) managed the affairs, and the managing elders 
were called f karanavar 3 / The Brahmans had their similar 
assembly, called ‘ sabhayogam.’ But for affairs of a more 
general character, the taras, &c., were united into larger 
unions called ‘ mid ’ (the parha of other parts); and for the 
affairs of this union a larger council, called ! kuttam/ met. 

1 From whence it came to pass, sold with the land on which they 
that slaves on land were a uni- worked. See B. M. I. p. 149. 
versal institution, and that in 2 B. M. Malabar, I. p. 116. 

Malabar, until the passing of Act V. 3 Id. p. 131. 

of 1843, slaves were bought and 
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It was at a later period, when a centralized government and 
military rule were introduced, that a division not corre¬ 
sponding with the tara, gramam, or cherl, was introduced 1 . 
This was called £ desam ’ ; and the chief of the desam was 
the desavali. We have thus originally, in Malabar, the old 
Dravidian organization in a most unmistakeable form. 

The Brahmanic histories, true to their own theory, make 
out that the land all belonged originally to the Brahmans. 
But inasmuch as military duty, police, and executive 
rule, are foreign to the Brahman life, we always find that 
the Kshatriya ruler—from a Baja down to the ‘ lords of 
towns’ (desmukh, &c.), are an essential part of the system; 
and accordingly we find the Brahmanic history assigning 
the ruling and protecting duties to the Nayars (as repre¬ 
senting the Kshatriya element). The Kdralolpatti records 
the tradition that Parasu Rama gave the Nayars the execu¬ 
tive power (lit., e the eye, the hand, and the giving of 
orders ’), so as to prevent rights from being curtailed or 
suffered to fall into disuse 2 . This clearly means that they 
rose to hold the executive power. But whether from jea¬ 
lousy among themselves, or from the comparatively equal 
power of the other castes, no local chief was allowed to 
elevate himself into a general ruler or sovereign. At first, 
we learn, the country being allotted into sixty-four nads 
or ‘ unions,’ the Nayars of ten-and-a-half nads furnished 
a force for military and executive duty. An elected council 
of four managed the whole, acting for twelve years. 

This sort of republican rule, however, failed to give 
satisfaction. We find that after a time, Brahmans were 
sent to the neighbouring kingdoms to look for a ruler; 
and for a long time the curious feature is presented of a 
chosen king ruling for twelve years only (if he lived so 
long), and then retiring. It was at a later time that the 
king became permanent. 

1 Thus the Calicut ndd contained 125 desam , and seventy-two tara. 

2 D. M. I. p. 133. 
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§ 3. The Land-Revenue in Malabar. 

There is no doubt whatever that these kings (first called 
Kon or Shepherd, and later Peruinal). received a share in 
the produce for their revenue—which was a well-known 
plan among the Dravidians, as among the Aryans. But it 
was not the earliest Dravidian idea; we know from other 
parts (see Vol. I. pp. 264, 576} that in every village (in those 
parts there were villages) the Dravidian method was 
peculiar. Certain allotments of land were made in each 
village—one for the village officers and for the village 
founders, one for the priest and religious worship, and one 
for the king or the king’s grantee 1 . The nature of the 
country in Malabar would n'oTf&Jlow of this plan in the same 
form ; but we find it carried out in practice in another 
way; as there were temple lands, lands for the chief, and 
for the functionaries. It was quite possible, therefore, to find 
a ruler or a chief taking no land-revenue in the shape of a 
general grain-share, but content with the produce of his 
special allotments all over the territory. But in Malabar, as 
elsewhere, it iB quite certain that so long as there was a 
king or overlord, he levied the grain-share as well, and 
there is mention of it in ancient deeds. 

But, to anticipate for a moment; when the rule of a 
supreme overlord broke up (a d, 825), and the country was 
divided among a number of smaller chieftains, we cease to 
hear of the revenue-shares • as the petty lords would not, of 
course, take revenue one from the other, but doubtless lived 
on tbo produce of their own territory and of the rents 
of their family estates. When the chiefs were overthrown 
by the Mysore conquest, and afterwards regained their place 
as a sort of local Zammdars, and had to pay revenue, 
those who retained lands or acquired them as * landlords 
from time immemorial,’ having paid no revenue under 

’ In Coorg jvo also find mention way when tin re was ageneral over- 
of these 1 panniya’ or royal farms— lord, he took a revenue besides the 
cultivated by serfs. They wore produce of the royal lands, and 
nothing more than the Dravidian when there was not, the chiefs 
‘ mnjhas ’ lands of ChutiysL Nag- (holders of jam mu land as it was 
pur. And exactly in the same called) paid nothing. 
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fcheir former organization, naturally claimed that, until tlic 
Mysorean conquest, they had not paid land-revenue. Hence 
the idea at one time prevailed that land-revenue was un¬ 
known in Malabar. 

Under no Hindu system does one chief take revenue 
from another: only the conqueror of them all will exact 
a general tribute. 

§ 4. Cessation of a Central Rule . 

In the District Manual will be found an account of the 
various kings that reigned. In the end, as might be 
expected, one of the temporary sovereigns located him¬ 
self permanently; but the course of events was curiously 
interrupted by the fact that early id the ninth century a.d. 
the Perurndl named Cberamau, became a Mussulman, and 
determining on a pilgrimage to Arabia, he gave up his 
domain (a. d. 825), and divided out the country among a 
number of Ndyar claimants who then became separate chief¬ 
tains 1 . But there were multitudes of smaller Nayar easte¬ 
rner! not able to got domains, but holding lands and equally 
proud of their military caste (which was as good as that 
of their chiefs). It seems to have been the fact that the 
greater chiefs were always kept in awe by the nfid assemb¬ 
lies (kuttara) of their caste-men, and we find in the deeds,— 
both of the times of the perumdl rulers, and after that,— 
allusions to a ‘ council of six hundred which bad a power 
of control. 

§ 5. The Mysore Conquest. 

When the Mysorean conquest took place in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century (176b A.D.), the Sultan made the 

1 The Iasi Purmnill was Omni- Calicut mid hinsimrd. Of tin* latter 
man: the Joint. Commissioners of Uri made such good use that ho 
1793 in their Report (reprinted sit carved himself out the State «f 
Fort St. George Gazette Press. 186s), Calicut and was the founder of the 
call him, I think, Shoo Rum: a Ziumirin (S;miiKlris = Ont::iu King;, 
curious story is told of him. As Only two of the greater overlords 
ho was leaving, and had distributed set-in long to havo survived the 
his dominions, a person culled ‘Uri ’ Kohitirri Ruj;i of the north and 
(ambitious though only a cowherd) tlic Zamorin of the south, 
ashed for a share. The prince had 2 bee D. M. I. p. 13a. 
nothing to give but the town of 
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surviving Nayar overlords his ‘ Zamindars ’ (though not, 
that I am aware of, by that name), and then they began to 
oppress the people—in fact, they descended (as usual) from 
the place of rulers, to being land-managers and exactors of 
rents. It is to this period that we must assign the definite 
soil-rights claimed by the so-called 1 Janniis.’ 

§ 6. The so-called Morlijarjees or Kdnam Holders. 

It may be asked what became of the smaller Nayars? 
It is certain that a number of them held lands Tinder the 
greater men as a sort of privileged tenant. But in most 
cases they acquired a hold on the land -indicated by the 
term ktinam = property or possession, which has been as¬ 
sumed to be a kind of mortgage. The details of this I will 
reserve for the present; but it will be sufficient to indi¬ 
cate generally that they made money advances, and of 
course paid no rent, or only a part of the rent, because 
the interest due on the money covered the remainder. 

There is no evidence whatever of the antiquity of this 
institution of the katjakkarar, or kanamdars (as the Tie- 
ports call them). The occurrence of the word kdnam in 
one of the old deeds (about the ninth century) does not prove 
anything at all, except the use of the word to mean 
‘ property or possession ’ (as Dr. Gundert, the best authority 
on the subject, gives it). The ‘mortgago,’ as wo shall see, 
deserves the term ‘property,’ because really the land was 
made over in a very extended sense to the holder ; the 
mortgage could not be redeemed except at certain periods 
and on certain terms. The whole system seems to me to be 
quite clearly connected with the feudal organization, or 
the feudal spirit existing in the Nayar caste. Indeed 
I find the Chief Commissioner of Coorg (which is closely 
connected with Malabar) in a note of r8th May, iSdj 1 , 
describing the * mortgage ’ holdings as purely a matter oi 
feudal relation. He says:— 

1 Printed in tlie (SeMMKe) Proceedings of the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg. 

vol. in. 


M 
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‘ The N&ynr chieftains, if their territories were large, seem 
to have sometimes granted away their rights and powers over 
certain tracts to subordinate chiefs or captains of the Nayar 
militia, to he held by the latter in military subordination. The 
main body of the Nayare were content to get household or 
family allotments in lease from the chiefs and captains to 
whom they chose to attach themselves; they gave the chief 
a fee called kanam or kanike in token of allegiance, on receiv¬ 
ing the allotment.’... ‘In order to secure their independence, 
these military Nayars asserted the power of demanding hack 
the fee, relinquishing the land allotted, and of thereafter 
attaching themselves to another chief or captain. But it seems 
probable that the chief had at this time no power to take away 
the allotment or terminate the lease so long as service was 
duly rendered. This was apparently the original form of the 
kanam or kanike tenure. The hulk of the occupied land held 
hy Xiiyar chieftains was granted away on this tenure ; the 
rest was the private demesne of the chief, which he cultivated 
through low-caste serfs or slaves, or leased ... to ordinary 
rent-paying tenants of the non-military classes called pattam- 
kar. The Brahmans collected the produce or rents of part of 
their lands through slaves and tenants, the rest they also found 
it necessary to grant to the lighting men on kanam tenure for 
their own safeguard and protection.’ 

§ 7. Growth of the Janmi Title. 

The whole process of the growth of landlord right then 
reduces itself to an evolutionary process, which is in all 
essentials the same as that which has taken place in other 
parts of India. The Dravidian, adopting Aryan ideas, and 
perhaps, in return, suggesting his own Ideas to the Aryan 
—establishes a kingdom in which the rulers and chiefs 
are military caste-men, the advisers Brahmans. The 
inferior castes who arc above the status of slaves or serfs 
are first settled in their own localities, holding undisturbed 
(as proprietors, if it please us so to say) the cultivated 
plots which they cleared from the jungle, but paying a 
part of the produce to the king, or to some local chief 
or immediate overlord. As long as there is a powerful 
sovereign or overlord, he keeps the subordinate military in 
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feudal subjection; they were content with their places in 
council, the privileges of rank, the right to special dues from 
estates granted to them, or the perquisites of headship over 
the governmental groups of territory, the desam ; and the 
nad. In time tho supreme ruler ceases to exist, and the 
country is then held in small groups or estates by the chief 
Nayars, while tho smaller men are content to hold lands 
under the chiefs, as privileged tenants or on terms of the 
kanam; inferior caste-men are reduced to being tenants. 
In this stage there is no one to collect any general revenue. 
Each chief—one cannot of course take revenue from tho 
other—lives ou the produce or grain-share of his own 
demesne, and on the payments of the smaller landholders 
whom he has now made his ‘subjects.’ 

Then comes tho Mysore conquest and the disruption of 
the ruling chiefships. The Niiyar chiefs are now reduced 
to being (virtually) local revenue-contractors of the Mysore 
State. Once more a general revenue, and that a heavy one, 
is exacted by the conqueror, and all classes have to con¬ 
tribute to it. As many of the Nayars as can do so, cling 
to their ‘ ancestral ’ lands, no longer as rulers, or as official 
heads of districts and subdivisions, but as landlords, in¬ 
venting terms to signify their claim to the soil. 

Lastly conies the British power, and finding the land¬ 
holders making such claims, and misled by names into 
supposing these rights to ho something really ancient and ex¬ 
ceptional, not only recognizes the proprietorship (which, as 
it was practically established, was the obviously right thing 
to do), but further accepts totally unfounded theories 
about the perfection and antiquity, and exceptional character 
of the right, whereby the claim of the State to the forest 
and unoccupied waste which has elsewhere boon properly 
asserted, has been lost 1 . Another effect of the influence 

1 Tlie ‘ proprietors ’ were no lowed so long, that now pro scrip - 
more really entitled t,o tho whole tion lias probably prevented, or 
of the unoccupied forest and waste prat-Meul policy will bar, any at- 
than were tho proprietors in any tempt to resume the forest area 
other province ; but unfortunately for the benefit of the public, 
the extravagant notions were) al¬ 
ii 2 
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of British ideas has heen to treat the k&nam as a pure 
mortgage transaction, and to render the holders liable to 
ejection on payment, as we shall afterwards see. 

§ 8. Mr. Logan’s Views, 

The theory set up by the able author of the District 
Manned may now be alluded to. Starting with the fact 
that there were the successive immigrations of the Brahman, 
the Ndyar, the Tiyar or cocoa-nut planters, and the agri¬ 
cultural Vellalar tribesmen, the author has formed a theory, 
that all of theso fell into a sort of corporate unity: all of 
them had certain functions--one of protecting, another of 
tree-planting, another of irrigating—-and that they divided 
the ‘produce ; so that each had a certain right in the soil : 
tho king his share, the 'protecting’class their share,and the 
rest going to the actual cultivator. No one was then landlord 
in any modern sense, but each class had its appropriate 
interest, and its privileges. That the Dravidian-Aryan 
mind readily assimilated the idea of separate duties for 
separate castes there is no doubt; and if wo had any 
evidence, that every cultivating settlement contained a 
certain number of planters, a certain number of Vellalars, 
and so on, and that all shared the produce ; something 
might he said for the view: lmt nothing of the kind is 
known to have happened. There wei'e separate settle¬ 
ments of tho different castes, and the non-cultivating- castes 
like Brahmans and military Nayars, employed slaves or 
tenants of the agricultural classes, while tho others culti¬ 
vated their own holdings, paying such dues to a lord or to 
the State as the existing organization required. Indeed, 
tho whole theory of a corporate unity rests entirely on sup¬ 
posed meanings of certain terms, which the best scholars 
find to be wholly untenable. 

It is assumed, for instance,, that the 1 kanam tenure ’ was 
really derived from the guild position of the Nayars. They 
were the kanakarar, and it was their part in the general 
polity to ‘protect’ and ‘supervise’ the whole. All this 
is evolved from the idea that kanam implies : seeing ’ or 
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supervising 1 . Again, Vellalar cannot mean c water-ruler/ 
for it is a Tamil word, rarely used in Malabar, and then 
to indicate Tamil people or foreigners generally 2 . 

In the same way, from a single term in one of the an¬ 
cient deeds (niratti-pdru) it is attempted to be argued that 
pern means ‘ birthright, 1 and so foreshadowed or originated 
the yemmam-right, which is supposed to mean ‘ birth¬ 
right* (though it does not). The text, however, clearly 
requires that pern should have its natural meaning of 
' acquisition V 

The text about Parasu R&ma, to which I have already 
alluded, clearly means that to the military class the general 
rule—as orientally expressed, 6 the eye, the hand, and the 
word of command 1 —was committed, according to the 
usual Hindu polity: there is no reason why 1 supervis¬ 
ing 1 should be selected in particular (see p. 158, ante). 

It certainly would have to be asked how it came that 
a peculiar organization of division among a number of 
equal castes, came to exist in this one place, contrary to 
any experience in any other place among similar Dravidian 

1 There is ilxe word Is an ‘ tho became specialized to mean the 
eye/ and a Dravidian root kantika, sort of property, which the subor- 
' to see.’ But there is no proof dinate Nayar had when lie took 
that kanam ever had the mean- his lord’s land against a money 
ing proposed. Dr. Gundert, than advance. 

whom no bettor authority can be * In Tamil Vella in means ‘ a 
quoted, says that the root harm flood/ not water (as it does in 

implies not ‘ to see’but ‘ to appear,’ Mahiyalam) and is chiefly used in 

and the kanam is visible wealth, poetry : the word cannot be rc- 

or property in a tangible shape. It ferred to any Malayalam meaning : 
will be observed that Mr. Logan it may be derived from the Tamil 
refers to one of the ancient deeds Vella-■=white and ‘ al ’ = person, 
where the word ‘kanam’ occurs. 3 The lerm-niraUi-peru refers to 
in which its obvious sense is an ancient Hindu custom known 
‘property’ or possession—whether to Manu, of pouring out water as a 
of a limited kind (as a mortgage) or solemn act of transferring property, 
not. To substitute ‘supervision’ so that Niratti-pcru = acquisition by 

would make nonsense of tho text. the water-libation, is thoroughly 

There is not the least proof that intelligible : but ‘ birthright by 

the Nayars as a class were early, or water-pouring ’ seems to be self-eon- 
over, called kapakkarar as a class. tradictory. Moreover pmi docs not 
We have no evidence when the mean ‘ birth ’—(and if it did there 

system of money advances described is nothing about right in it). Peru 

began. But no reasonable doubt means to * bring forth,' or more 
can exist that ‘kanam’ is wholly commonly ‘to obtain/ and the 
connected with the idea of property, derivative noun (peru) means the 
and that at some time or other it * act of obtaining ’ or acquisition. 
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races; but, as the only evidence offered is the existence 
of single words and phrases, which, to say the least, are 
capable of an entirely different interpretation, and as 
the primal existence of the quasi-mortgage assignment or 
kanakkarar tenure is assumed without the least authority, 
we can hardly find it necessary to examine the subject 
further. 

That the ancient deeds indicate many curious forms and 
institutions, the division of produce, and certain rights and 
claims over trees and produce, all this may be fully ad¬ 
mitted and profitably studied ; but they are all absolutely 
consistent with the existence of rights always found to arise 
among the superior castes, and zealously claimed by them, 
and which ultimately change into the formal landlord- 
claims of later days. 

That rights in land of a strong character existed in 
Malabar as they did all over India, the deeds and records 
fully establish ; but that there was any exceptional private 
property of a particular kind certainly docs not appear. 
Where Mr. Logan is undoubtedly correct is in his explana¬ 
tion, that, while the whole class of Nayars had their original 
position, the chiefs were not soil-owners in the .European 
sense any more than any other class 1 . Mr. Logan believes 
that the origin of the superior or ‘janmi’ rights of the 
leading NAyars was in the royal grant, and that the grant 
gave, not the soil, but a eortain position, authority, and 
privileges. Accordingly, when the subordinate Nayars 
advanced money to the janrnis, it was not to take, as 
security, a terminable interest in the soil ; and it was 
only by an extension of English law ideas that the soil 
itself could be redeemed in connection with the k£nam 
right. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of the ‘janmi ’ having a 
special right in the soil was merely the late assumption of 
a military class, who no longer had independent rule; 
while the practice of taking money advances was one, the 
origin or antiquity of which it is impossible to ascertain, 
1 D. M. voL i. p. 6oi, ct seq. 
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and -was more probably connected with feudal or military 
tenure, irrespective of any question -whether the suporior 
was soil-owner and could redeem, or not. 

§ 9 . Features of the ‘ Janmwn ’ and Kdnam 
Tenures. 

It may be justly urged in defence of the claims of ‘jan- 
mis,’ that colonizers and conquering settlers have at all 
times in India claimed very large rights, and have had 
fixed ideas about inheritance and the power of transfer. 
And when Malabar was under a sovereign prince, he no doubt 
made grants, which were expressed in such tenns that it 
is not surprising to find a landlord-claim developed when 
the ruling position of the castc-men passed from them. 

The ancient title-deed, translated in Mr. Logan’s Yol. II, 
no doubt proves the existence of a fully-developed idea of 
property in land and its being transferable. The deed 
seems to delight in indicating the completeness and dura¬ 
bility of the transaction by piling up words (in this respect 
not unlike our own conveyances), which at first sight 
indicate the grant of the soil itself. We find the deed 
enumerating the ‘ good or bad stones,’ stumps of trees, 
thorns, roots, ‘ stupid, bad, wicked snakes,’ holes, mounds 
(hidden) treasure, wells, ‘ skies ' (everything up to the sky), 
‘ lower world ’ (everything down to the bottom), streams, 
water-couTses, canals, washing-places, footpaths, deer fo¬ 
rests, shady places where bees make honey, import and 
export duties and customs, sold as part (or as incidents) of 
the property; but there is the significant addition of 
1 desam ’ (authority in the small territory so-called), ‘ rank,’ 
‘ right of wager by battle,’ and so forth. 

It has been rightly pointed out that really what is 
conveyed by such a grant—spite of all the words about 
the soil—is primarily the place and the position in the 
community and the soil-rights that go with it 1 . 

1 And this is borne out by the may have dropped away from it 
admitted fact that the Janmam altogether. See D.M. vol. ii., deed 
right itself may survive, though No. 15, and vol. i. p. 606. 
any actual enjoyment of the soil 
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It is certain that the leading Nayars, whether holding 
under grants worded like that alluded to, or merely as 
original heads of territorial divisions, chiefs of 1 desams ’ 
and 1 nads,’ were regarded as superiors and entitled to. dues 
from smaller caste-men who were contented to hold land 
under them, though probably not in any such sense that 
they could be ejected like ordinary tenants. 

And it is certain that this relation brought about the 
peculiar ‘kanarn’ tenure, which is found here and in 
Canara also 1 . I have already expressed an opinion in 
favour of the view stated by the Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg, that the ‘ kfinam ’ was the indefinite 1 possession ’ or 
‘ property ’ consequent on paying a fee in token of alle¬ 
giance, which fee (or the interest on it) excused or covered 
the rent, wholly or in part; hut there is no need to be 
bound by this : if it is a question of the extravagance of the 
‘ landlord ’ and his desire to forostall his rent by taking a 
lump-sum in advance, still the whole matter was arranged 
by custom. 

The interest to be allowed was regulated so that it was 
known how much of the rent—whether the whole or part 
—was covered. And the custom shows a desire to protect 
the rights of both parties. The ‘ mortgage ’ could certainly 
not be redeemed at pleasure, nor at a term fixed by con¬ 
tract, which at once shows that we have not an ordinary 
European mortgage to deal with. But tho custom was 
that when either the janmi or the kanakkar died, a cer¬ 
tain reduction in the principal debt was made and the 
holding continued as before. 

After a time it became customary to deduct these por¬ 
tions, or credit these renewal fees to the account, every twelve 
years. If the deduction or charge of fee was actually 
made, a new deed showing the diminished principal and 

1 It is said, by Mr. Logan himself dence to show that any kind of 
( 1 .6or, note), that the term kaiiam, Niiyar was ever called holder of 
as applied to this tenure is a very kanam or kanakkarar, in any 
modern use ; if so, it is very much oilier sense, or at any earlier time, 
against Mr. Logan’s theory, for he The older name for the tenure is 
does not adduce the smallest evi- pattdla or pattamola. 
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consequently diminished interest deduction from the 
janm/Cs share, was drawn up. But more frequently the 
deduction was not actually paid, but re-advanced to the 
janrni. in which case the original deed remained. Under 
such a system, in theory at least, a time came when the 
janmi’s debt was reduced to nothing; and if that hap¬ 
pened the janrni and the kdnakkar each resumed his 
original position and shore of produce. Either this, or the 
continual re-advance happened according to mutual con¬ 
venience ; and thus the good relations of the parties were 
maintained. 

Where the advance was bo considerable that the interest 
swallowed up the whole of the janmi’s produce-share, the 
transaction was called ‘ otti.’ But, as remarked, the jan- 
mi's share was not the only item in the constitution of 
the ‘janmam ’ privilege or property; consequently, if these 
other rights could be valued, they were also good security 
for a still further advance. These residuary rights -were 
customarily valued at half the sum which had purchased 
the ‘ otti.’ And the ‘mortgage,’ in which the interest went 
beyond the ‘ otti,’ had another special name'. In short, 
the janrni first pledged up to the full value of his produce- 
share, and when that was no longer available, he had to 
meet the interest on further advances, out of his other 
resources as janrni. It may be mentioned that sometimes, 
when there was an additional advance to be taken on 
janrni right already pledged, it was called ‘melkauam,’ and 
if the previous ‘ mortgagee' would not advance the money, 
the janrni applied to a stranger, or sub-mortgagee. The 
new lender has, however, now no power of evicting the 
first ‘mortgagee,’ though he can redeem the first mortgage 
when the time comes (without the renewal fee or deduction 

1 It is curious to note in primitive unable to riml different levins 
languages how frequently they f>.r things which the modern 
have a multitude of separate terms speech finds it indispensable to 
for things whieli modern tongues discriminate. Thus in Malaya lam 
are content to describe by one or we find a host of different names 
two common names, the class for Transactions that are really 
being the same, though some exactly tin* same in kind, though 
features arc different. At the differing in the amount of interest, 
same time the primitive language &o. 
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every twelve years). Tiie simple pledge of the jarmiam, 
or any other, right is called ‘parmayam,’ the general term 
for which has now practically become a mortgage. 

Another form of tenure which (speaking in modern 
terms) comhined the mortgage with a waste reclamation 
tenure, was the ‘ kuhkariam V 

The cultivator enjoyed the whole produce (it is no light 
labour to keep down the weeds and clear the growth of a 
semi-tropical forest-waste) for a term of years, paying a 
nominal fee for entry on the land: when the term (it 
became twelve years by custom) expired and the janmi 
desired to take his share, he had to buy the right from the 
cultivator at a certain customary price (now it is called 
‘compensating,’ the reclaiming ‘tenant’ for his permanent 
1 improvements ’), and then he took his lent or p&ttarn as in 
ordinary land. But commonly this money was not paid 
down, but treated as an advance (like the kdnam), and the 
interest was deducted from the janwitfs share. Moreover, 
the cultivator who commenced such a ‘clearing’ was not 
treated as a trespasser ; it was obviously to the advantage 
of the superior, where waste was so abundant. 

When the Mysorean troubles began, it seems that the 
Nayar janmis took to flight, or at best feared to show 
themselves in the Muhammadan revenue- 1 kutcherries ’ 
(public offices): so it was the kanakkara (many of them 
Mappillas) 2 that had to bear the new ‘Settlement.’ Had 
the kanakkars thought the Janmam to be a real right 
in the soil, a ‘fee simple,’ or some such thing, they 
would surely have seized on it and become the proprietors. 
But such is the force of custom and the value of Mijakkar 
rights, as then understood, that all the kanam-holders 
merely' made favourable terms with the janmls, giving 

1 Somotimea written (with a and adopted Malabar on atom a and 

view to render phonetically the became landholders. The name is 
liquid 1 ) — knyyikanam. Kuli is now usually said to be honorific ; 
tlie pit in which young cocoa-nuts Ma —Malta or ‘great,* and Pilla is 
are planted. an honorific suffix also applied to 

2 The Mappillas were an oner- Nayars in Travancore. The Map- 
getie Mussulman race who were pi Has have given repeated trouble 
emigrants from the Arabian Coast by their violent insurrections. 
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them small sums to subsist on, and they were quite satisfied 
with enlarging their own kanami rights. 

§ 10. Resume of the Development of Tenures. 

If we may now pause for a moment to compare the 
rights in a Malabar village with what they were in a joint 
village of the Tondeimandalam country, or indeed with 
any joint village (of ancient origin) in the North-West or 
Panjab, it will be observed that (apart from their physi¬ 
cal difference in the aggregation of land and the village 
dwellings, which is of no great importance) the central 
difference is this. In the Tondeimandalam, we have one 
leading colonizing tribe or caste, and that all the rest, 
including the original inhabitants, are markedly inferior, 
so that the colonizers divide the land as their own, on such 
a system of sharing and exchange, and so forth, as suited 
the genius of the times; and they alone claimed to be pro¬ 
prietors or ‘ mirdsid&rs ’ respecting their inferiors and even 
their slaves (see page rzi), more because these latter wore in¬ 
dispensable to the existe nce of the village, than from any other 
cause. But in Malabar, there was no one caste so predominant 
—at least not universally and always. The Brahmans were 
strong in their way, and they got a good share of the terri¬ 
tory in separate estates organized in their own fashion: 
theNayars were naturally strong, with their military habits 
and organization: tho Vell&lars had always held up their 
heads, at any rate in the beginning 1 . The Tiyars, too, 
could not have travelled from Ceylon, bearing with them 
the precious ‘ Southern tree ’ (cocoa-palm) unless they had 
good stuff in them; and so no one of the classes at once 
succeeded in becoming the landlord over considerable areas. 
Each doubtless considered himself fully entitled to his own 
holding, but arrangements were made for a general govern¬ 
ment which, to a certain extent, preserved the rights of all 
classes. But in the end, the natural tendency of the race 

1 Though the Brahmans chose to caste) is infinitely high up in the 
class them as ( feudras,’ it must he scale, compared with the host of 
remembered that the Sudra (a ‘ mixed-castes,' and ‘ no-castcs ’ be- 
theoretical rather than an actual low him. 
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towards a military sovereignty prevailed. Accordingly in 
the end, the Nayars became first rulers of territories and 
in the end landlords, following the ordinary course of 
events ; and having done so, they received the aid of west¬ 
ern ideas in further fashioning their position into one 
of absolute property. 

The spirit and intention of the Malabar ‘janrni’ right is 
just the same as that exhibited in the terms kdni-atchi, 
nurds, warisi, wirsa, or watan of other parts: and thus 
it has happened that we have the whole of Malabdr 
owned by a class of janmis, and of inferior Ndyar kanak- 
kars, who are nmo only holders of ‘ kanam ’ or various 
forms of mortgage right, while other cultivating castes 
hold land under the janmis as tenants, some of whom are 
protected from eviction and enhancement chiefly by the 
claims they have for ‘ compensation ’ due to them for the 
‘ permanent improvements ’ they have effected. Of course, 
as time went on, the courts and Revenue Officers having 
proclaimed or recognized these relations, they became bettor 
understood, and are now real,—being described in leases and 
agreements executed, and legally binding between the parties. 

§ 11. The Modem Devd.opm.ent of these Tenures. 

The way in which the tenures came to be what they are, 
is, in some respects, connected with the revenue history. 
In the first place, it has just now been mentioned, that 
when the Mysoreans came, the ‘janmis ’ mostly fled, or 
refused to appear', so that the Revenue Settlements, such as 
they were, were made with the ‘ kanakkdrs ’ and others in 
managing or cultivating possession. 

The Mysore Settlements were arbitrary, and were varied 
from time to time. They proceeded, in the case of grain- 
crops, on the basis of the native customary calculation, that 
a certain quantity of seed produced a certain outturn ; speak¬ 
ing in general terms, the Mysorean rulers took nearly all the 
produce that remained after paying the cultivator’s profit and 
subsistence, and the costs of cultivation and wages of farm- 
servants. They converted the State grain-share into money at 
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certain rates. And so with garden-produce: they valued the 
fruits of the different kinds, the areca-nut, the cocoa-nut, and 
the jack-fruit, &e. These arrangements have now no interest 
for the general student, but ean be traced in detail (in the 
different taluks and nads) in the District Manual 1 . 

When, in 1792, the country became British, and the chiefs 
returned, arrangements were first made with them as a sort 
of temporary Zamind&rs. Placed in this novel position, they 
took to ‘plundering and oppressing.’ From 1792 till 1802, 
the district was in continual disturbance; and in 1801-2, 
the first Collector was appointed. Meanwhile, the Joint 
Commission of 1792-3 had issued a proclamation recog¬ 
nizing they'anmfs as landlords 2 . 

The earliest schemes of revenuerassessment by the Col¬ 
lectors were to some extent based on the Mysore rates ; 
but as they failed to understand tho real tenures, no pro¬ 
vision was made for leaving a sufficient margin to supply 
both the janmi (who was now tho Settlement holder) and 
the kanakkar, with their respective eustomary shares or 
profits. This was hard, because it was the latter class who 
really had borne the burden of the land during tho Mysore 
occupation. No doubt, looking to the almost universal fact 
that the kanukkfu'R had advanced money, it was supposed 
that they were sufficiently protected as 1 mortgagees ’ and 
could look after their own interests by ‘ realizing their 
securities.’ 

And at first this omission caused no great difficulty. 
Most of tho janniis were deeply in debt, and the kanak- 
kars were in actual possession, and it was not realized how 
the revenue scheme roally ousted them from a permanent 

1 A general calculation shows rice), and land that grew ‘ ellu/ til 
that, taking the customary produce seed, the share was from 32-42 per 
as £rd to the cultivator and &rda cent, of tho gross produce, 
the net produce available for tho 2 It called them ‘owners,’ and 
co-proprietor or the State, or both declared that the jkanakkars were 
as the case might be, the Mysorean ‘owner’s lessees/ and as such re¬ 
assessment came to about 86 per able to be got rid of when the 
cent, of the pattam in ‘wet lands/ term for which the lease was created 
and on an average 63 per cent, in expired. See No. LNYIII, Part II, 
garden lands. In the ‘ miscella- Logan’s Collection of Treaties, &c., 
neous lands * punam (temporary Calicut, 1879. 
forest-cultivation), modan (uplands 
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share and interest in the soil-produce, which by custom (we 
must re member) they had independently of their money 
advances. 

But it was not long before the theory began to be felt in 
practice; for in 1831-32, prices began everywhere to rise, 
and also an inquiry was going on into what were called 
the ‘ actual rents ’ (paid to the jnnmi proprietors). The 
receipts of the janmfs began to get larger and larger, as the 
prices of produce rose, and also they woke up to their now 
position and tried to make out everything in their own 
favour. They found out that they could ‘ evict ’ the 
‘ mortgagees ’ (who had been in possession since the time 
of Haidar 'Ali’s conquest), as soon as their' balances were 
paid off; and so they began to demand extravagant terms 
and ' renewal ’ fees or deductions, at the periods of revision, 
before they would consent to the renewal of the 1 mort¬ 
gage.’ The lessee, fearing that otherwise ho would have to 
go altogether, was obliged to consent. Then it was that the 
kanakkars (regarded as mere lessees and mortgagees) began 
to find themselves getting the worst of it; and the more 
turbulent ones, especially the Mhppillas (Moplahs) com¬ 
menced thoso outrages winch have been occasionally re¬ 
peated down to the most recent date’, and will not bo put 
a stop to finally till there is an effective working of a good 
law, which will protect the surviving subordinate tenants 
from eviction and harsh treatment by the settled ‘pro¬ 
prietor.' 

There is no test of the operation of principles, or the 
effect of recognizing certain relations between classes of 
soil-holders, like examining actual title-deeds and actual 
holdings ; and it is fortunate that Mr. W. Logan, the 
Special Commissioner and author of the able report of 
1881, has been able to examine no less than 14,034 holdings 
of land in Malabar. 

1 The last was in 1885. What aidered themselves as‘shahid’ or 
made tho Mappilla outrages so bad martyrs, and after divorcing their 
was. that, starting with ft sense of wives and going through formal 
injustice of the Hindu (Ndyar and devotions to meet their end, rushed 
Namhudri Brahman) landlord, they into violent attacks and murders 
imported into the quarrel religious which alwayB endod in their death, 
fury against the ‘ infidel ’ — con- 
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Out of 14,034 plots, tlie janmi was found with wholly 
other caste-men under him as tenants, in 10,328 cases, while 
the smaller Nriyar or Moplah k&nakkar retained his place in 
only 3706 cases. 

It is, however, curious to note that though the ‘janmi’ 
must have got rid of the ‘ intermediary ’ Nayar holders in 
so many cases, he was still obliged to resort to the richer 
cultivator for advances, and appears to be proceeding to 
create new mortgage interests for advances, with his direct 
tenant or cultivator, just as he did with the ‘feudal ’ 
kAnakkdr. 

§ 12. Examination of Tenure Statistics. 

At the risk of being a little tedious, I must give the 
analysis of the terms on which these 10,328 plots or 
holdings were taken from the ‘ landlord ’ direct 1 :— 

In number. 

I. Permanent tenures paying rent, or the rent 

being excused.338 

II. ‘ Otti ’ tenure. Advances made to the land¬ 
lord to such extent that the interest 
covered (and really more than covered) 
the landlord’s produce-share, so that thero 
was also no reduction at the periodical re¬ 
newal .33 

III. The same only where the advances were not 

so heavy, and so a renewal- fee was charge¬ 
able .26 

IV. The tenant had made advances, leaving some 

‘ rent ’ payable to the landlord and liable 
to renewal-fees (kdnam) . . . .3472 

V. Ditto, ditto, but not liable to renewal-fees 

(the agreement being so) . . . 23 

VI. Simple mortgages for indefinite poriods, in 
which some rent may or may not be pay¬ 
able to tho mortgagor (panagam) . . 123 

VII. Simple leases on rent for twelve years or 

more (verumpattam) . . . . 972 

1 Tlii- list is taken from tho panded so as to be more easily 
I). M., but the order is slightly understood, 
altered, and the explanations ex- 
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In number. 

VIII. Leases for terms more than one and less than 

twelve years . . . . . .2752 

IX. Leases for one year or ‘ at will ’ . . . 2589 

It will then be convenient to resume the state of the 
chief tenures as they now are regarded, premising that in a 
book of this kind I cannot pretend to describe every one of 
the numerous varieties ( all separately named and sometimes 
to European ej’es most portentously) of tenures. Indeed, 
except for a local administrator, the distinctions have often 
no value ; they merely mark whether one or two years’ rent 
has been paid in advance, and other such features of detail. 

The real or generic distinctions I have already to some 
extent indicated. Thus, for instance, the mortgage that 
lasts for twelve years and is then liable to a deduction or 
renewal fee if the janmi renews, is the kdnarn in one of its 
various forms. The mortgage not so terminable and re¬ 
newable. but like a mortgage elsewhere, is ixmaya.ru L The 
peculiar ‘planting’ tenure is kuU-k&nam 2 . 

These distinctions are fundamental, and not merely in¬ 
cidental: so where the k&nam amounts to ‘ otti,’ as already 
explained, the distinction may be important, because, where 
the mortgage is so extensive, it seems that certain forms 
were really only to disguise an actual sale, and in fact 
the janmi had no right of redemption , though if the 
kSnakkir proposed to sell his fights, the janmi had a right 
of pre-emption 3 . 

§ 13. Results as to the Modern Kdnam Tenure. 

Practically, then, the kanakkar is now only a lessee or 
mortgagee, as the case may be, -with varying powers ac¬ 
cording to the nature of his connection with the janmi. 

He may be a practically irremoveable intermediary, 

1 A mortgage called undaruti— 3 A kind of mortgage called 

in which both principal and in- peruvartam if? also a very stiff one. 
toresfc are cleared off by the usu- Here the right of redemption is 
fruct—seems exactly like the 1 le- not lost, but can only be had by 
kha-mukhl' mortgage common in paying the market value of the 
India. estate at the time of redemption. 

fl See p. 170, ante. 
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because he cannot bo redeemed out; if not that, he has 
always his tenure for twelve years, and then, if the mort¬ 
gage is not renewed, he has to be compensated for all 
improvements before being turned out; and his annual 
payments (‘rent’) to the janmi are regulated by what 
remains of a fixed share of the produce, after deducting the 
interest due to himself. On the other hand, if, at the end 
of the term, he wishes to keep on the land, he must submit 
to such renewal fee or premium as he can agree upon with 
the landlord. With the planting or reclamation ‘ kanam ’ 
(kulikanam), there is the usual twelve years’ tenure, and 
the cultivator cannot be asked to give up at the end of it 
without full payment for all permanent improvements, 
buildings, and plantations. On the ordinary mortgage 
(panayam), there is neither a certain tenure for twelve 
years (unless that happens to be the term specified), nor 
any question of renewal or deduction fee, nor any compen¬ 
sation for improvements by the outgoing mortgagee. 

Simple leases (verumpattam) are now much in vogue, 
varying in terms from a bare subsistence to the tenant— 
the bulk of the produce going to the landlord—to better 
contracts when the old customary one-third (of the net 
produce) goes to the cultivator and two-thirds to the 
landlord. 

Simple tenants-at-will or under contract, are called 
1 Pattamkar.’ 

§14. Law for Tenant Protection. 

A Bill has been prepared for the control of evictions and 
the monopoly of land, deal ing with the question of evictions 
in four sections ; but it docs no more than provide (which 
is a usual clause in all Tenant Acts) that eviction can only 
take place at a certain date (with reference to the agricul¬ 
tural year and ripening of the harvest, &c.), with the 
further addition that the tenant is to receive notice six 
months before the intended eviction, and with a provision 
that even when a suit for ejectment is filed, the tenant can 
prevent forfeiture by paying up his arrears and full costs of 

VOL. III. N 
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suit (or giving security for pa3’tnent within fifteen days) 1 . 
I have no information at present regarding the prospects of 
the passing of this draft law, or whether it will bo regarded 
as a preliminary measure, or whether it is intended here¬ 
after to recognize certain rights in classes other than 
jaiimis. At present it would seem that, besides the pro¬ 
prietor, no one has any protection but what the terms of a 
contract give him. 

§ 15. Land-Revenue Management. 

It has already been noted that, when Malabdr was first 
annexed, it was placed under the Bombay Presidency. A 
joint Commission of Bengal and Bombay officers was 
appointed to examine into the state of affairs; and this 
Commission, by its proclamation in October 1793, appears 
to have taken the first step towards formally recognizing 
the janmts as owners of the soil. After various preliminary 
measures, under which the local chieftains were engaged 
with to pay a certain revenue for their territories, and 
‘ Supervisors ’ endeavoured to control them, the district was 
transferred to Madras, and a Collector with assistants was 
appointed. It may here be noted, that in the absence of 
■milages as units of management, some other aggregate had 
to be adopted, and local officials appointed. The social 
units, tara, gramam. or eheri, were too small. Under the 
old Malabar ‘ Perumals’ there had been a general consti¬ 
tution of small subdivisions called desam, and a head of 
each called desavali. The original nad was also made use of 
as a sort of larger (or taluk) division, with its nadvali or 
executive head, and its desadhikari or accountant. The 
desam was thought too small by our first Collectors, while 
the Mysore administrative division called ‘hobali,’ was 

1 The Bill does not attempt to to object to the grant of a * patta ' 
define (or recover') any right of the to cultivate, is a question of fact in 
State to the unoccupied waste or each particular case. The question 
forest. All that is assumed is the can he evaded by the objector or 
right of regulation in each case, claimant offering to pay live years' 
where some one proposes to culti- assessment, in which ease the 
rate waste to an extent not exceed- application to cultivate must bo 
ing fifteen acres ; and the question refused, if the person paying ia 
whether any one has a just claim ‘ interested ’ in the land. 
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unsuited. They adopted, therefore, a sort of ‘ parish ’ 
grouping now called dmisham (amshom of the books), for 
each of which there is a headman, and an accountant 
called mendn. In 1803 the first Collector (Major Mac- 
leod) endeavoured to make a hasty revision of the assess¬ 
ment; hut unfortunately, at the same time, he raised the 
rates of exchange (in connection with the complicated local 
and other systems of coinage of the day). This led 
to disturbances, and Major Macleod resigned, and Mr. 
Rickards succeeded him. In 1805-6 inquiries were made, 
and especially a plan of consulting the landholders, as to 
what method of assessing the Government share would be 
acceptable to them, was resorted to 1 . 

This assessment was called ' vi{ackckal-m 6 n{-pdttam, ’ 
(calculated in special or peculiar methods). But it proved 
unequal and complicated, and would not work. The next 
stage is represented by Mr. Warden’s attempt (1805) to get 
an enumeration of fields, and of garden trees, and to make 
a survey. This is spoken of as tho ‘ janmi paimhish.’ But 
he was not very successful, and fell back on some earlier 
assessments of 1800-1, which he caused to be corrected and 
written out. They arc said to be, though defective, the 
best accounts extant. Being written by Mardthd karnams, 
they were called the 1 Hinduwi paimaish ’ accounts. 

Still the assessments were much complained of, as 
appears from Munro’s minute, written after his visit, 
which has been alluded to. (Munro was then a member 
of a Special Commission for Revising Establishments 
and the Administrative System). The chief cause of com¬ 
plaint seems to have been, not so much the assessments 
in themselves, as the levy of them on lands that had 
deteriorated, and on gardens the trees of which had 

1 Roughly speaking, this was a of this take 60 per cent, for 
division of the pattam. Thus ^wet the State and 40 per cent, for 
land is taken for an example), take the proprietor. Tho Government 
the gross produec ; deduct (accord- share was turned into money at cor¬ 
ing to the known customary ratio) tain rates for the produce at local 
the seed, and a similar quantity as value. There was another plan (on 
being costs of cultivation. Of the the same general principles) for 
balance, take £rd for the cultiva- dividing 4 garden ’ produce ; 50 per 
tor and $rds for the pattam, and cent, being the Government share. 
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ceased to produce fruit; and above all, to the sale of 
land for arrears, to which the Malabar janm{s were not 
accustomed 1 . This was followed by the appointment of 
Mr. Grseme, who made an inquiry into the whole adminis¬ 
trative system, and furnished what was described as an 
exceptionally able report in 1822 (January 14th) 2 . He 
examined the proportions of the produce the Government 
could take, but unfortunately was unable to go into any of 
the vital questions (which would really have brought 
matters to a satisfactory conclusion), namely, how the 
produce was actually shared between the ‘janrrd’ and 
what we should now call the under-proprietors or tenants. 
This would have elucidated the subordinate rights, and 
enabled Government not only to fix its share in such a way 
as to leave a full margin for all the interested parties, but. 
also to make regulations for securing to each party hia 
light. Unfortunately the able report of Mr. Grreme did not 
do this, and therefore left the tenures in the unsatisfactory 
condition that they have so long been in. Still the report 
proposed an assessment based on a proportion of the verum- 
pattam or actual rent received, as the author calculated it. 
The details of his plan are set forth in the District Manual a . 
This was approved of, and Mr. Grseme was sent to 
work out his proposals in practice, and revise the assess¬ 
ments. He ascertained the total assessments of ‘ hobalis' 
or circles of villages (which had been fixed by the Myso¬ 
reans) and constituted the ‘ Amshoin ’ divisions instead. 
Unfortunately, as he then left the district, the detailed 
assessment or distribution of the totals on individual 
holdings, was left uncompleted, and was afterwards under¬ 
taken by Mr. Vaughan. ‘ The principles laid down by 
Mr. Graeme were adhered to and are dill in force.’ But 
the execution in detail appears not to have been equal to 
the design. 

1 The popular customs evinced 2 It was Mr. Graeme who organ- 
great dislike to sale of lands at all, ized the ‘ am shorn ’ subdivision al¬ 
as evidenced by the repeated mort- luded to above (1823-3), see D. U. 
gages, the object of which scorns I. 89. 
to have been to stave off a sale as 3 I. p. 690. § 254, seq,. 
long a3 possible. 
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As regards the application of Mr. Grreme’s plans to the 
various classes of land, it may be noted that, as regards (i) 
garden lands, various surveys and inspections were made, 
and also periodical revisions of the assessment. These 
present no feature of general interest. The great rise in 
prices and in the value of garden lands has enabled 
revenue collections to go smoothly ever since. 

(a) The scheme for ‘wet’ (rice lands in the low valleys) 
did not progress so satisfactorily. The accounts of the lands 
were false, and tho surveys did not advance; for which 
the heads of amishams were chiefly to blame. 

A long series of attempts at a remedy followed. And in 
j86i a revision was ordered, going back to the accounts of 
1806-10 (Hinduwi paiindish) with subsequent corrections 
for new cultivation. 

(3) Various taluk orders wore issued regarding the assess¬ 
ment of ‘ miscellaneous lands,’ which present no feature of 
interest. There the reforms came to an end; meanwhile 
prices rose and land acquired value, so that rates which 
were once heavy became easily payable. The fact seems to 
have been both as regards garden land, -wet land and mis¬ 
cellaneous crops in the upland and forest, that the soil is so 
fertile, the crops generally so good, and the rates so generally 
light by reason of increase in prices, that revenue collection 
has been in practice easy, however complicated the various 
taluk rules seem to the outsider. 

A regular Settlement is now in progress. Three survey 
parties are at work in the district. In the Wain&d, which 
was until recently part of the Malabar district, a new 
Settlement has been introduced, and the Settlement of 
Palghat is begun. 

§ 16, The Waindd Settlement. 

The principles of the Wainad Settlement are shown by 
the following Notification of 29th September, 1886. I have 
not heard of the principles on which the Malabar- taluks 
below Ghat arc to be settled. 

f VOL. III. 
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*2. The general principles on which this (Wain&d) Settle¬ 
ment will be conducted are briefly as follows :— 

‘ For the classification of lands two main divisions will be 
observed, viz. (a) wet and (b) dry. 

L 3. (a). Wet lands comprise paddy flats and swamps locally 
known as ‘Nflams,’ ‘ Kandams/ i Vayals ' and ‘Kollis/ 

Dry lands include all other lands on which dry cul¬ 
tivation (whether estate 1 , garden, modan, punam, or takkal) is 
or can be carried on. 

1 4. Wet lands will be assessed on a scale of nine rates ex¬ 
tending from a minimum of 8 annas per acre (by increments 
of 4 annas) to a maximum of R. 2-8-0 per acre according to the 
various classes or taram to which they belong. 

* 5. Dry lands will be assessed on a scale of four rates 
ranging from a minimum of 8 annas per acre (per increments 
of 8 annasy to a maximum of K. 2 per acre. Tho highest class 
(R. 2 per acre) will include forest lands and coffee, cinchona, 
&c., cultivation. The second class (R.1-8 per acre) will include 
tho better kind of scrub land. The third class (R. 1 per acre) 
will include inferior scrub and best grass land, and the fourth 
class (8 annas per acre) -will include inferior grass land. 

‘6. Effect will be given at the Settlement to the decisions 
arrived at in the course of the Escheat Inquiry. 

‘7. On all Government (revenue-paying) jamnam lands, 
whether wet or dry, janmabhogam - at the rate of 8 annas per 
acre will be imposed in addition to assessment, except in the 
case of lands acquired bona fide from fictitious janmis whose 
place has been taken up by the State. Occupants of such lands 
will only be required to pay to Government in addition to 
assessment, the janmabhogam, if any, originally agreed upon 
between the fictitious janini and the landholder. 

‘ 8. On and after the introduction of the Settlement, all 
lands, wet or dry (except as hereinafter provided), shall only 
be taken up or relinquished on the system of “ darkhwast ” 
and “ razinama, ” subject to a minimum which has been fixed 
at half an acre on wet and one acre in dry land. 

4 9. Forest lands assessed at R. 2 per acre at the Settlement 
will not in future be granted on darkhwast, but will only be sold 
under the Waste Land Rules. 

‘ 10. Tho existing orders relating to exemption from assess- 

1 ‘Estate/ i. e. a grant under 2 The Revenue payable by jan- 
Waste-land Rules. mis is so called. 
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ment of tea, coffee, and cinchona for certain periods after 
planting will remain in force. 

‘ii. House sites will be allowed free to the extent of 25 
per cent. ; any excess being charged at the rate leviable on 
the land had it been occupied for cultivation. 

1 12. Estates held under the Waste Land Rules will not be 
affected by the Settlement, but will continue to pay existing 
dues on the full extent held. 

‘ 13. Existing estates held under private janmis or under 
Government, who have takon the place of fictitious janmis in 
escheat lands, bond fide acquired, will be assessed as follows :— 

‘ On the cultivation at the time of Settlement, the existing 
rate of R. 2 per acre will be charged, which, with the addition 
of six pies per acre on the remaining uncultivated portion of 
estate, will constitute the whole assessment of the estate for 
the period of Settlement, viz. thirty years. It must, however, 
be distinctly understood that the Government reserve to them¬ 
selves the right of enhancing the assessment on any of the 
land assessed at six pies the acre, which may subsequently 
revert to the State by relinquishment or otherwise. 

‘ t4. Estates held on Government patta will be charged the 
proper rate per aero on the whole area occupied, according to 
the class or classes of land comprised in the holding, whether 
cultivated or not, in addition to the present janmabhogam of 
8 annas per acre, as in the case of all other Government lands, 
wet or dry, held on patta. 

‘ 15. Temporary or “Punam ” cultivation, as also “Takkal” 
or “Kumeri” cultivation, will not be allowed in forest lands 
of the first class, but only in inferior classes of dry land. This 
kind of cultivation will be treated in the following manner:— 

‘ (a). In Government lauds a block of land five times the 
extent of the cultivation at tho timo of Settlement will be 
marked off and entered in the cultivator’s name. The wholo 
block will be assessed at one rate lower than would otherwise 
ho the case, and entered in the pattas; but at the annual 
jamabandf the assessment and janmabhogam on the portions 
uncultivated during the year will be remitted. No transfer of 
lands held on these terms will be recognized. 

‘ (&). In private lands the proper rate will be charged on the 
extent cultivated. 

‘16. The Settlement will remain in force for the usual 
period of thirty years (from date of introduction), at the ex- 
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]>iry of which time Government reserves the right of mak¬ 
ing any modifications as may then be deemed necessary or 
expedient.’ 


Section IX. —The Nilgiri District. 

The Nilgiri (Nflagiri) District, interesting as it is to the 
naturalist and the ethnologist, presents but few features 
which interest the student of Land-Revenue systems. A 
mountain country of plateau and valley and forest, the 
only cultivation of loeal inhabitants was— 

(1) The purely shifting cultivation called kCimri, prac¬ 

tised by the Kurumba and Lula tribes ; 

(2) the cultivation which is indicated by the term 

‘bharti,’ which is a sort of intermediate system 
between roving and settled cultivation. 

But, besides the assessment of this cultivation, and the 
recording of rights, the Nilgiris presented other questions, of 
which the important ones wore, the acquisition of estates 
by settlers at Ootacamund and Wellington, and by coffee- 
planters and others. These were mixed up with a question 
which was long misunderstood, namely, the rights of a 
pastoral tribe called Tddas or Tildas (Todawar of some 
reports). 

The Nilgiri district was acquired in 1799 and formed 
part of North Coimbatore. As originally constituted, it 
comprised only the plateau and the slopes on the north 
and east, running down into Coimbatore ; but various tracts 
were afterwards added: c.g. the Kundahnad in i86o,and 
the Kinnakorai villages in 1881; the Ouchterlony Valley 
in 1873 ; the South-East Wainad in 1877 ; Merkunfid, with 
the slopes below Manaar, in 1877. The Ouchterlony 
Valley and Wainad have peculiar tenures of their own, 
similar to those of Malab&r, of which district they wore 
until recently a part; they were not included in Mr. R. S. 
Benson’s Nflgiri Settlement of 1881-1884. 

The original inhabitants of the Nflgiri district had no 
settled ideas of land-tenure; the curious Toda tribes are 
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graziers only 1 ; the Kurumba and the Kota, live by kfimri 
cultivation in the forests, from which, like other tribes, they 
arc gradually reclaimed to settlements of a permanent 
character. 

The Badaga tribe (called ‘ Burghers ’ in the early reports) 
were the latest comers, and they inhabited the settled 
' villages,’ and were (with the Kotas to some extent) the 
only permanently cultivating class. There is, however, 
little that is peculiar about their tenure. The nature of 
the country favoured rather the settlement of small 
hamlets with a certain area belonging to each. In the 
immediate vicinity of the hamlet, the manure from the 
cattle 1 kraals ’ enabled a limited area of ‘ homo farm ’ or 
permanent cultivation to be kept up; for the rest, the 
poverty of the soil or the habits of the people, or both, 
induced them to cultivate only bits here and there, over 
the area attached to the hamlet, the rest lying fallow ; it 
was, in fact, a modified form of kfimri cultivation. 

‘Under the “bharti” system,’ writes Mr. Benson, ‘each 
cultivator held from Government a pattfi for the area of land 
which he ordinarily cultivated in each year ; but the available 
land being practically unlimited as compared with the demand 
for it, and being of little value to Government, the cultivator 
was permitted to cultivate a different plot each year, slutting 
from one place to another at will within certain limits, but 
retaining, by common consent and without payment, a pre¬ 
ferential claim, or lien, on the plots formerly cultivated by 
him, and returning to them in rotation after two, three, or 
more years, according to the nature of the soil and the period 
of fallow which was considered necessary to restore its fer¬ 
tility. Thus, though the area in a man’s patta, and for which 
alone he was charged assessment, might be only ten acres, he 
was in the habit of cultivating in rotation various plots of land 
aggregating thirty or forty acres, or even more in poor and 

1 They live "by the produce of they are wild with strangers. The 
herds of buffaloes, which the vi- Tod as live in curious enclosed, 
sitor to Ootacamund has seen (and domed huts, without doors or 
avoided} roaming over the grassy windows, and furnished with a 
downs of the ‘Kunda’ or low small aperture into which they 
hills on the plateau. Docile enough creep at night. A group of such 
to little Toda boys who tend them, huts is called a ‘mand.’ 
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sparsely-populated traots. Nor were these several plots defined 
or limited or even identified except by the rude names of the 
fields entered in the patta at the suggestion of the raiyat or the 
caprice of the village headman. There was no demarcation or 
survey, and consequently, in practice, the disposal of all lands 
lay with the village and subordinate revenue officials. If they 
did not wish an applicant for land to he successful, it was easy 
to set up some claimant in the locality to petition that he had 
a preferential claim to the land under the “bharti” privilege, 
and they were thus enabled to defeat the object of the appli¬ 
cant or to compel him to buy off their opposition or to purchase 
the consent of the claimant.’ 

The 1 bharti’ system was abolished with some flourish \ 
and a Secretary of State’s sanction, in 1863; but no one 
really paid the slightest attention to tho orders, and the 
practice continued aB before. Such a system, in fact, could 
only be abolished effectually by the one thing that was 
not attempted, i. e. demarcation and survey. It has coma 
to an end now under Mr. Benson’s Settlement, because both 
these operations have been performed. 

The bharti cultivators got one-fifth of their nominal 
holding (‘ pattd ’ lands) at one-fourth of the sanctioned as¬ 
sessment, as an allowance for fallow, technically described 
as 1 iyen ’ or ‘ ain-grass.’ They were further allowed to 
hold an additional grazing-lease—which was supposed to 
be for inferior land (purava-pillu-vari), at one-fourth rates 
till they cultivated, or some one else applied for the land. 
These two privileges, it was said, led to abuses (as might 
he expected where there was no definition or demarcation), 
and they might be made use of seriously to impede the 
spread of real cultivation. 

Tho attempt at abolition consisted in the grant of con¬ 
siderably reduced assessment-rates, on the supposition that 
no Badaga retained any right in any area that ho did not 
actually pay for as entered in his patta; and this was 
supposed (as sanctioned by the Secretary of State) to ap¬ 
ply to only 29,000 acres, then declared to be the total area 


1 See, for instance, atpp. 321 and 323, Nilgiri D.iL. 
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held by the tribe. This was afterwards ignored when, in 
1870, a survey was begun b 

In the Kundahn&d, a system of management (well-known 
also in Burma and other forest-covered localities) was 
practised. The system was known as erkadu and kothu- 
kadu. It consisted in levying a rate or tax for each 
plough ( er) or hoe ( lcoth.u ). The cultivator then cleared 
and sowed where he pleased. ‘No restrictions,’says Mr. 
Benson, ' even on the felling of forests, were imposed, so 
that the hill-sides and valleys were cleared at will.’ This 
system survived in Kinnakorai down to 1881. 


§ i. {supposed Rights of the Todas. 

We have now briefly to notice the Todas and their rights 
in connection with the question of European and other 
settlements at Ootacamund (Uttakamand) and in the dis¬ 
trict generally under waste land and other rules. 

The Tddas, who were not a cultivating class, had, in old 
days, levied or received a grain-tribute (gudu = basketful) 
from the cultivating tribes. On this grain, together with 
the produce of their buffalo-herds, they subsisted. Various 
authorities supported or denied z , according to their views 
of the facts, any right on the part of these Todas, who, 
whatever may have been their claims to a just location 
and privileges, certainly never had any pretence to be 
general owners of the land or overlords of the Badagas, or 
anything of the kind. However, at one time, a number of 
persons at Ootacamund purchased land from them, imagin¬ 
ing they got a good title ; and apparently took up a con¬ 
siderable area of ground all round the house-site in conse¬ 
quence. In 1828, the Toda claims were so far admitted 
that building sites could be taken up only on paying a 
fixed compensation; and the Home Government had laid 
down some prohibitions about Europeans taking lands for 

1 See the rules laid down as to to ho landowner of the whole pla- 

unauthorized occupation, &e., IK M. teau and compared with the jcinnri 
p. 325 (note). of Malabar! Sec the right explained 

2 This claim was sometimes mag- and the absurd ideas exposed, in 
nified till the Toda was made out ]). M. p. 328. 
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cultivation without the assent of 1 all parties possessing an 
interest in the soil and in the rents.’ But it seems that 
when lands for cultivation were applied for by settlers, 
these principles were not attended to ; a quit-rent of R. 
per ‘ cawnie ’ (about one-and-a-third acres) was taken for 
Government, and that was all. But still people found that 
it was convenient, by paying ten to fifty rupees to a Tdda, 
to get what they supposed would pass as a title to lands; 
and so the question of ‘ Tdda rights ’ was kept alive. The 
District Manual gives an account of the subsequent at¬ 
tempts to settle the Toda question. The claims of this 
small tribe were in reality quite simple, but they had grown 
and become complicated by misunderstanding; moreover, 
the Todas themselves, hearing of the whole matter, and 
probably inspired by petty revenue officials, began vaguely 
to imagine great things, and to refuse the compensation 
offered them '. The matter hung in the air till 1843, when 
the Court of Directors finally decided it 2 . Some rules 
were then made (not sanctioned till 1849) and remained 
until the ‘ w'aste land ’ rules of 1863 came into force. 

The Tddas have now been secured in their 1 mands ’ or 
settlements, and a reserve of grazing- and wood-land is 
allotted to each ; but, even though the pattas of the Tddas 
are declared non-transferable, ‘ the intention of Government 
has easily been defeated by a system of sub-letting, which 
has converted the home-lands of several “ mands ” into 
potato-fields and market-gardens.’ In 188a Government 
sanctioned the levy of a heavy penal assessment on lands 
granted on favourable tenure if alienated by sale, lease, 
or otherwise. This ruling will doubtless check the prac¬ 
tice 3 . The Tdda land is subject to the really nominal 
land-revenue of two annas an acre; and that is the only 
charge upon it. 

1 D. M. p. 234, et seq. 3 The rates are R. 1000 per 

2 Sec the Despatch No. 20, inextenso acre on forest, and R. 100 on grass . 

in the D. U. pp. 339-41. lands. 
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§ 3. Land held by Settlers and Immigrants. 

On this subject I cannot do better than follow Mr. 
Benson’s Settlement Report: — 

‘ The first European settlers bought lands, as has been 
already noticed, from the Todas; but in 1828, Government 
required them to take out leases from Government and im¬ 
posed an assessment of 1) pagodas (R. 5-4) on each cawnie 
(1-32 acres) of land thus leased. Many properties are still 
held on these old leases. This high rate of assessment was 
held to apply to all lands, even those held for agricultural 
purposes, in the uplands of Todanad. This rate was consi¬ 
dered to be excessive and likely to check the extension of culti¬ 
vation ; so in 1836, Government, at Mr. Sullivan’s suggestion, 
reduced the rates on cultivated lands at a distance from 
Ootacamund to an equality with those paid by the Badagas, 
but imposed special double rates on cultivated lands taken up 
by immigrants in Ootacamund, on the ground that the land 
was exceptionally rich, and that a good market for produce 
was close at hand. The limits within which these higher 
rates prevailed are those now known as the limits of the 
Ootacamund settlement. In the same year, it was deter¬ 
mined that the assessment on house-sites should be reduced to 
R. 5-4 for the first cawnie only of the area occupied, the 
remainder being charged at R. 1-2-4 P er cawnie. In 1842, an 
elaborate manual of rules for the disposal of lands was drawn 
up, but it did not come into force until 1849 on the comple¬ 
tion of Mr. Ouchterlony’s survey. It provided for the grant of 
thirty years’ leases for agricultural purposes and ninety-nine 
years’ leases for building sites, the latter being renewable every 
thirty-three years. Many conditions (now rarely observed) are 
inserted in these leases, and, in particular, one which provides 
that on the expiration of the lease, the land with its buildings 
reverts absolutely to Government. In the cantonment of 
Wellington, leases for fifty years are granted under similar 
but not identical conditions. Some modifications were intro¬ 
duced in 1858, and in the following year the redemption of the 
land-tax was authorized at twenty years’ purchase, subsequently 
raised to twenty-five years’ purchase. 

‘ The abolition of the ‘‘ bharti ” system, which has been Waste 
already noticed, was the necessary preliminary to any general ^ 
system of auction sales of land such as the Government had !863. 
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for some time been desirous of introducing. So long as large 
and indefinite claims under the “bharti” system could be 
brought forward and supported by the kinsfolk and friends of 
the claimants, who were usually the only witnesses that could 
he examined as to the validity of the claims, it was practically 
impossible for applicants to obtain land from Government. 
On its abolition, therefore, the Waste Land Rules of 1863, 
which had long been under discussion, were finally adopted, 
and the (General) Act XXIII of 1863 was passed to facilitate 
the disposal of claims made to lands about to be sold under the 
rules. The main provisions of these rules were that land was 
to be demarcated and surveyed on being applied for, and was 
then to be sold to the highest bidder, subject to an upset price to 
cover the cost of survey, and subject also to an annual assess¬ 
ment of R. 2 per acre of forest and R. 1 per acre of grass land. 
The assessment on grass lands was reduced to 8 annas per acre 
by order of Government in 1871, and, from time to time, con¬ 
siderable relaxations have been made by exempting land from 
assessment for soma years after its purchase. 

‘ It is to be noticed that neither the Waste Land Rules, nor 
the simple rates introduced by Mr. Grant in 1862, have ever 
been applied to the Settlement village of Musinigudi, that is, 
to the tract of country lying between the foot of the hills on 
the Sigur side and the Moyar river. Lands there are still 
obtained under the “ durhhast ” (simple application) system 
prevalent in the low country, and numerous rates of assess¬ 
ment, all containing fractions of an anna, still prevail un¬ 
changed since the beginning of the century. The survey of all 
estates in this tract was completed with the general survey of 
the district and the survey of all patta lands and the revision 
of assessments therein has recently been ordered.— O. 0 . No. 
986, dated 4 th September, 1884. 

‘ When the Waste Land Rules were passed, it was decided 
that henceforth no land should be granted to any one, not even 
to the Hill tribes, except under those rules. Considerable areas 
were sold to European planters during the first three years after 
the rules were in force, but they were never popular and the 
sales soon fell off. Between 1867 and 1874, the sales never 
exceeded 850 acres in any one year, and in 1868-69 they only 
amounted to four acres! The district was without an adequate 
staff of officials. Great delay occurred in the survey and sale 
of land applied for. When the sale took place, there was 
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nothing to prevent an outsider from coming in and buying the 
land over the applicant’s head or bidding him up to such a 
figure as effectually depleted his cash-balance and left him 
unable to develop the estate. Sometimes this was done through 
mere enmity, more often to prevent new-comers from obtain¬ 
ing land near existing estates and thus reducing the supply of 
labour and manure; or in the hope that the purchaser would 
be able to sell the land (as he often did) a few days after the 
auction to the disappointed applicant, who would often, on 
consideration, think it better to pay an enhanced price rather 
than incur the delay, uncertainty, and expense of making a 
fresh application. 

‘Prior to 1870, blocks of land applied for under the Waste 
Land Rules, and properties in and about the Settlements of 
Ootacamund, Coonoor, and Kotagiri, had been, from time to 
time, surveyed, but it was not until 1870 that a general survey 
of all lands was ordered, including lands in the occupation of 
the Hill tribes. Owing to the want of village establishments, 
the unhealthiness of the district, the advent of famine (1876- 
78), and other causes, the survey proceeded slowly and was not 
completed until about 1880. In its course it was found that, 
owing to the increase in the numbers of the Hill tribes, mainly 
Badagas, the area actually under cultivation by them had greatly 
increased since the pattas of 1862 had been given to them. 
Scarcely an acre of land had been bought by them under the 
Waste Land Rules, but the position of their patta lands were 
undefined, and there was no one to check their acts. Con¬ 
sequently, they had gone on increasing their cultivation at will 
as their numbers grew ; and they, moreover, still practised the 
“ bharti” (or roving) system of their ancestors, which was 
nominally abolished in 1862, but which really still flourished 
without let or hindrance. The Survey officers thus found the 
Hillmen actually cultivating more land than was in their pattas 
and claiming still larger areas, on the ground that they had 
recently cultivated them and had a prescriptive right to hold 
them. There would, undoubtedly, have been extreme hard¬ 
ship in an order to recognize the pattadars' title only to the 
areas shown in their pattas ; and, consequently, orders were 
issued to treat the pattadars liberally. In fact, the operation 
which Mr. Grant thought he had effected in 1862 was now 
again (or, perhaps, more accurately for the first time) to be 
carried out. In practice, each man was allowed to take up 
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whatever land he had at any time cultivated under the 
“bharti ” system, and often, too, adjoining lands which had 
never been cultivated, hut which might soon be useful either 
for extension of cultivation or for sale to other persons ; for, in 
order to avoid the risks and inconvenience inseparable from ap¬ 
plications under the Waste Land Rules, planters had now begun 
to apply to native landowners rather than to Government for 
such land as they required, and the more frequently when 
Government began to refuse applications for forest land, which 
is the only kind suitable for coffee-planting. 

‘ It is true Badagas rarely had land in localities suitable for 
coffee-planters, but then there was nothing to fix the position 
of the lands shown in their pattas. No one, in fact, knew the 
position except the owners and the men of their own village. 
It was easy to make an arrangement by which they should all 
agree to say that the land was in a certain spot which had been 
fixed upon as suitable for a coffee or other plantation. The 
subordinate officials of both the Revenue and Survey Depart¬ 
ments were poor and easily open to persuasion. Indeed, in 
many cases, they either obtained, or intended to obtain, land in 
this way themselves. Little by little the practice, which 
had begun in fear and trembling, grew with impunity into a 
regular system, and embraced large areas in its operation. 
Owing to the existence of the Irulas and Kurumbas of the 
jungle, it was often possible to find small patches of land 
which had once been cleared in the midst of the virgin forest, 
and this lent colour to the misappropriations, and it was 
always easy to assert that small, poor forest was, in reality, 
secondary growth and had once been cleared. Many thousands 
of acres of Government land (grass, scrub, and virgin forest) 
were thus claimed and demarcated as private property. It 
was not uncommon to claim a couple of hundred acres of forest 
or scrub under a patta for a half-a-dozen acres of ordinary land 
in some distant village. In one case I remember 1000 acres 
on the Hulikal slopes were claimed under a patta for 1 bullah 
(3-82 acres). 

‘Owing to the position of the subordinate Revenue and 
Survey officials, as already noticed, and the paucity of superior 
officers, this state of affairs did not come prominently to notice 
until the complete survey registers began to come in, and pattas 
were under preparation for the areas as ascertained by survey. 
Indeed, pattas for the three settlements and for Merkanad were 
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issued in, or prior to, 1878, without much notice having been 
taken of the excess lands included by survey with the private 
holdings. In that year, however, Colonel Cloete (the Superin¬ 
tendent of Survey) and Mr. Barlow (Commissioner as he was 
then called) of the district, got information of the state of 
affairs, and several reports were written, which are embodied 
in G.O. No. 793, dated 5th April, 1879. This order laid down 
certain general rules for dealing with all eases of excess, and 
some few .were settled in accordance with its principles. 

* The state of the revenue accounts also and of the village State of 
establishment, required revision. There were no revenue vil- ^ue Ac-* 
lages, for the old nads (sometimes called villages) more pro- counts, 
perly corresponded to taluks or divisions. Todanad alone 
contains 217,000 acres. There were hardly any village esta¬ 
blishments, and such as existed were miserably remunerated. 

Scarcely a headman in the district could read, and the land- 
revenue accounts of all lauds, except those in the quit-rent and 
plantation registers, were supposed to be kept by four karnams, 
each paid about R.3 per mensem. As a fact, it may be said 
that no accounts were kept except the cliitta (individual 
ledger) and some imperfect collection accounts. Many of the 
original accounts had been destroyed by the persons interested, 
after the revelations of 1878, with a view to hinder the prose¬ 
cutions then ordered. The quit-rent and plantation-registers, 
which related mostly to the lands of European planters or to 
lands in Coonoor and Ootaeamund, were kept in the Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office, and, as the bills for assessment were also issued 
from his office, much of his time was spent in matters which 
would properly devolve on the Tahsildars. It often happened, 
too, that, between these several registers kept by the karnam and 
the Commissioner, land escaped registration (and assessment) 
altogether. Each office thought that the land was in the 
other’s register. There were no general registers for fixed 
areas, nor did the registers usually state the tenure on which 
any land was held. Some lands were ordinary paMa lands. 

Others were held on restricted pattas, of which there were 
three classes those issued to (1) Europeans, (2) Todas, and 
(3) Irulas. Other lands were held under Waste Land Rules, 
deeds, or under permanent pattas or under ninety-nine years’ 
leases, or (in Wellington) fifty years’ leases. There were also 
quit-rent lands not held on lease, and free-holds and firewood 
allotments and lands held on special deeds or terms. In such 
VOL. III. O 
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a multiplicity of titles, it is easy to see how important it is that 
the register should be clear and well kept 1 .’ 

All this confusion has now been brought to an end by 
Mr. R. S. Benson’s Settlement 2 , and this has been followed 
by a proper organization of village and revenue establish¬ 
ments. For Settlement purposes the four nads settled were 
divided into thirty-six ‘villages.’ There were prepared 
at Settlement, the usual general register of lands, and from 
it the cliitta (or individual ledger) of each holder’s lands. 
Descriptive memoirs of the villages were also prepared and 
printed 3 . To these have been added brief descriptive 
memoirs of each important estate, to the number of 248, 
and embracing more than 41.400 acres. 


1 It should be rememberer} that 
the Settlement Rules or Instruc¬ 
tions empowered the Settlement 
Officer to make grants of land 
during the progress of operations, 
at certain rates and on certain 
terms : this was a valuable power, 
because it enabled him to satisfy a 
number of people who were touched 
by the necessary operations of 
registration, &c., which put an end 
to vague claims and a hope of being 
able to do as they pleased, on the 
part of many. The total grants so 
made were of 8451 acres assessed 
at R. 10,886. 

2 The revenue work of the district 
is now extremely simple. Not¬ 
withstanding the large increase in 
the revenue, over 99 p, c. was col¬ 
lected without difficulty in the past 
year. Formerly 50 p. c. was not 
uncommonly left uncollected. 

3 The Memoir contains— 

(1) A note as to the situation 
and boundaries. 

(2) A statement of the areas 
included. 

(3) S#me statistics of demarca¬ 
tion marks. 

(4) Some statistics of the po¬ 
pulation, number of houses, 
of pattas, and of cattle. 

( 5 ) A statement of the area 
actually cultivated with 
various kinds of crops. 

(6) A note showing the total 
increase of assessment by 
the Settlement accounts. 

(7) A descriptive memoir of 


each important estate 
showing its position, the 
lands included in it, the 
history of their acquisition, 
the areas of the crops 
cultivated, the former and 
present owners, and the 
assessment. 

(8) A list of all demarcated 
and reserved forests, with 
their position and areas, 
and names, if any. 

(9) A similar list of all demar¬ 
cated and reserved swamps. 

(10) A rough eye-sketch of the 
village indicating its boun¬ 
daries and the chief ham¬ 
lets, roads, streams, estates, 
and grazing-grounds on it. 

(11) The general field-register, 
showing the number and 
name of each field, its 
rate of assessment, area 
and total assessment, and 
the namo of the owner, 
with remarks as to the 
tenure on which it is held; 
or, if Government reserve, 
the purpose for which it is 
reserved. 

(12) An abstract showing the 
areas occupied as freehold 
or subject to each rate of 
assessment ; the grants 
made at Settlement; the 
various areas reserved as 
forest, grazing-ground, &c.; 
and the areas available for 
sale, &e. 
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in 1883 1 . In the present chapters I have constantly- 
referred to these authorities, as well as to the 1 permanent ’ 
chapters (marked with red letter headings) in the Ad¬ 
ministration Report of 1883-83 (by Colonel the Honour¬ 
able W. C. Anderson), which describe the system as well 
as the history of the Survey Department, and then some¬ 
what briefly reviews the land-tenures. There is also 
Mr. Campbell’s Gazetteer of Bombay which goes into de¬ 
tail about the tenures of land, in the appropriate District 
Volumes. To these authorities I may add some valuable 
papers of the late Mr. W. G. Pedder’s on Guzarat and 
the tenures of that interesting province ; and I have made 
use of various Settlement Reports (including the first 
Revision Report on Indapur), and the Government Reso¬ 
lutions regarding revision of Settlements, the assessment 
of lands improved by the skill and capital of the raiyat, 
and other important matters 2 . 

I take this opportunity of stating that, as far as 
possible, I have excluded the northern province of Sindh 
from my remarks, reserving that province for a separate 
chapter. Its revenue Settlement, though ‘ raiyatwari,’ 
presents special features; and its tenures are wholly local 
and unconnected with those of Western India. 


1 The student cannot help re¬ 
gretting that this work was not at 
any rate accompanied by a set of 
chapters which would really make 
it a 1 Manual.’ As it stands, it is 
simply a collection of correspon¬ 
dence beginning with the Joint 
Report of 1847, and going on to 
the debates on the former Revenue 
Survey Act (I of 1865), which have 
a very limited interest, and con¬ 
cluding with some later collections 
of rules under the Code, and other 
useful orders. There is neither 
explanation nor comment; so that, 
unless reading under the guidance 
of a local teacher, the student is 
perpetually puzzled to know whe¬ 
ther any particular paragraph re¬ 


presents what is the rule and prac¬ 
tice of the present day, or not. 

2 I must express my indebted¬ 
ness to Mr. Alex. Rogers for his 
paper (read before the East India 
Association, vol. xiv. Feb. 1882), on 
the land-tenures in Bombay ; also 
to notes communicated by Mr. T. 
H. Stewart, Commissioner, North¬ 
ern Division, and by Mr. A. S. 
Bulkley, Settlement Commissioner, 
and to an interesting Report of 
Colonel Anderson’s, No. 1045 °f 
1880 (7th October), regarding the 
revision of Settlements, and to the 
Government Resolution,No. 2169 of 
26th May, 1884, explaining the 
policy of Government in regard to 
survey and assessments. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT. 

Section I.—Introductory and Historical. 

§ i. Comparison of the Bombay System to that of Madras. 

The Bombay Raiyatwari system has its points of 
resemblance to that of Madras, inasmuch as it proceeds 
on the same general plan—a survey of the land, a division 
of it into ‘ survey numbers, 1 i. e. blocks more or less re¬ 
presenting the individual holdings, and a determination of 
the Government revenue rate to bo assessed on each field. 
It allows the raiyat the same privilege of relinquishing any 
field he does not wish to hold, by giving in his ‘ rdzin&ma,’ 
or notice of his desire to relinquish, in proper time; it 
allows him also to apply for any unoccupied lot that is 
available. It treats the ‘waste land’ in villages and 
outside villages, on similar principles. Each system has 
its ‘jamabandi’ or annual determination of the raiyat’s 
revenue liability. 

But in many matters of detail and some of principle 
(e. g. the method of assessment) the systems are dissimilar. 
In Bombay the system is comprehensively treated and 
legalized in a ‘Revenue Code’ (Bombay Act Y of 1879, 
as amended by IV of 1886), which is as good a specimen 
of clear and logicial expression of land-law as is to be 
found on the Indian Statute Book. Rules made under 
this Act and the Standing Orders of Government—to be 
found in the well-known Revenue Handbook (Nairne 
and Acworth)—give the necessary subsidiary details. 
There is also a Survey and Settlement Manual, published 
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§ a. The Divisions of Territory and their History. 

The chief divisions of territory included in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Sindh) may be now summarized. It 
will be remembered that, geographically, the Presidency 
represents Western India. It includes territory which knew 
the old (Aryan) Rajput system, and also in later times, the 
sway of the Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan; and it is 
the home ( par excellence) of the Marathas. The main 
features of the country are that a strip of low and fertile 
land on the sea-board, is succeeded by a long line of hills 
—the Western Ghats, marked by an abundant rainfall and 
much evergreen forest along the crest of the range. These 
hills again are succeeded, not by a plain country of the 
same general level as the coast districts, but by a table¬ 
land of varied surface, but of generally high level, part 
of which is dry and not very fertile—forming the table¬ 
land of the ‘Dakhan.’ Regarded territorially, we may 
distinguish:—(i) the Northern part or Guzarat; (present 
Districts of Ahmadabad, Kaira (Khera), Broach (Bharoch), 
Surat, and the Panch Mahals). This tract was longest 
under Muhammadan rule, and has, therefore, most felt the 
influence of that system; (2) The ‘ Dakhan ’ districts (above 
Ghat, i.e. inland of the Western Coast range) are Khandesh, 
Nasik, Ahmadnagar, Poona (Puna), Sholapur, and Satara; 
these were also, more or less, under Muhammadan influence, 
but exhibit chiefly the results of the later Maratha rule— 
a rule which, when settled as it was in these parts, did 
not do much to disturb the existing administrative and 
social organization of district and village, though it must 
have been felt as oppressive by the people, owing to the 
raising of the revenue-rates 1 ; (3) The Bombay Karnatak, 

1 The student will do well to thirteenth century a. d. The first 
refresh his memory both as to the Delhiempiresurvivedtill 1345,when 
Muhammadan influence south of the great kingdom of the Bahmanis 
the Narbada river and also as to arose, which split up into the 
the Maratha Confederacy, by rc- Nizam Shall Dynasty of Ahmed- 
ferring to the article ‘India’in the nagar, &c., that, of Bijapur i’Adil 
Imperial Gazetteer, or some standard Shah) and Golkanda ;Kutb Shah), 
History. The Dakhan districts and two smaller ones, Bidar and 
were first conquered by Moslem Borar, which became extinct before 
power in the last years of the 1630 a. i>. After a time they were 
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popularly called the ‘South Maratha country’ (Belgium, 
Dharwar, and Bljapur, belonging to what are called the 
black-soil plains of the Dakhan), also under Maratha rule. 
This country is distinguished by the fact that the popula¬ 
tion is partly Kanarese-speaking. To some extent it felt 
Muhammadan influence during the reign of the Mysore 
Sultans. (4) The district of North Kanara, finally attached 
to the Bombay Presidency in 1862, is a Canarese district, 
also for a time belonging to Mysore, and exhibiting certain 
peculiarities in its land-tenures; (5) ‘ The Konkan ’ con¬ 
sists of the three seaboard-districts below Ghat—Than a (in 
which is the city of Bombay), Kolaba, and Ratnagiri. These 
were mostly Maratha provinces, distinguished by the pe¬ 
culiar revenue-farming arrangements which have given 
occasion for special legislation on the subject of the ‘ Khoti’ 
tenure. 

It will be sufficient here to recall the general fact that, 
passing over the early settlement at Sur&t, and the ac¬ 
quisition of 1 Bombay Island,’ a portion of the Guzarat 
districts became British in 1802-3 (second Mar&tha War); 
the greater part of the Presidency was acquired after the 
fall of the Peshwa in 1818 h 

attacked by the Mughals from Del- 1664-74, the principal feature being 
hi, and a suicidal struggle went the rise of the other branches, 
on for some years between the two, the Bhonsla of the Berars (out of 
resulting in a brief subjection of this family came the Nagpur pro- 
the whole Dakhan to Delhi, which vince which passed under British 
the Marathas took advantage of. In rule in 1854), the Indore (Holkar) 
fact, the Marathas sided first with and Gwalior (Sindhia) branches, 
one and then with the other, and and that of Baroda. It was the 
ultimately crushed both. The Ma- Berar branch that attacked Bengal 
ratha history is in reality a long and Orissa : the central power 
one. For Maratha races bore rule (the Peshwa) was defeated in the 
and fell again in earlier times ; and north by Lord Lake, resulting in 
traces of their rule are observable the treaty of Anjangam (December 
in certain facts about the Dakhan 30, 1803), and the cession not only 
villages. They appear to have sue- of some Bombay territory but also 
cumbed again to invasions from part of Bundelkhand, and districts 
the North, the conquerors having on the Jamna River in the north, 
left their mark in the well-known Finally, the disruption of the 
cave sculptures which indicate that Peshwa’s kingdom in 1817, brought 
they adopted the Buddhist faith. the other territories to ^Bombay, 
All this was long before the last and saw the downfall of the Ma- 
and great development of the ratha Confederacy. 

Maratha power as we know it. 1 These dates of acquisition are 
This may be said to commence with general. There have been many 
Sivaji’s coming forth as Raja in minor changes before and since. 
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These dates at once indicate that the Bombay districts 
came under British Revenue Administration just when 
the Madras districts were going through the experimental 
stages of management which have been described in 
Chapter I of the account of that Presidency. Historically, 
the Bombay Settlement system came after the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement, and after the North-West Provinces 
village system had received the first beginnings of its final 
form under Reg. VII of 1822. It came also after the first 
Madras raiyatwarl Settlements, but before the final de¬ 
velopment of that system which may be said to date from 
1855. The Bombay system began in 1835, but may really 
be dated from the time of its development into uniformity 
in 1847. 

§ 3. The Mardthd Organisation as pveliminai'y to our 

Own. 

Before we proceed to consider the modern Survey 
system, let us take a brief glance at the organization of 
the districts as they were left by the Marathas. 

The student should bear in mind that these clans, though 
peculiar in some of their ideas and customs, were Hindus 
(being probably a mixed race of Dravidian origin, which 
had adopted the Hindu social system and religious ideas). 
They accordingly organized their affairs very much on 
the traditional Aryan or Hindu model; nevertheless, 
their methods had been a good deal influenced by the 
practice which originated with the Mughal empire, or 
with the independent Dakhan kingdoms. 

The Hindu organization (I may repeat—for the fact is 
too commonly forgotten) is twofold. Two systems exist 
side by side—the State organization, and the village or 

The British territory (as a glance tied hy arranging the cession of 
at the map shows) is, in parts, much particular villages It is perhaps 
mixed up with the territories of partly owing to this admixture of 
Native States and Chiefsliips more territory that the Settlement opera- 
or less independent. Occasional tions go so much more hy taluks 
lapses have added villages or than by whole districts and Colloc- 
talukas to the British districts ; torates, though this is not the chief 
and in times past, for convenience reason, 
sake, boundaries have been simpli- 
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social organization. As regards the latter, ancient Hindu 
government is chiefly associated with that type of village in 
which every landholder is a separate unit, concerned only 
with his own cultivation and revenue payment. In early 
days he paid his revenue in kind, giving the customary 
grain-dues to the 1 bara bulauti ’—the village staff of 
officials and artizans, and to the Brahmans or other re¬ 
ligious body, and also to the king. The headman and 
the accountant are both hereditary and often have their 
‘ watan,’ or dearly-prized estate in land, held (together 
with other privileges) in virtue of office. The office of 
headman is sometimes twofold; there may be the head¬ 
man connected with the old village families, and another 
appointed by the ruler ; and where this is not the case, the 
headman must be regarded as the connecting link between 
the State organization and the village; and rather as 
belonging to the former than to the latter. 

The State had at its head the Raja, and under him a 
number of chiefs, who wore bound to render military 
service. In the case of the Maratha States, there was a 
confederacy 1 ; each prince or chief held his own state, 
but in a certain subordination to the Peshwa who held 
his court at Poona. Each ruler and each chief took 
revenue from his own domain only: no revenue was 
paid by the feudal subordinate to a superior, only service 
in the field and contributions or aids in times of danger. 

The Hindu territorial administration which connects the 
villages with the entire government system, was (as we 
see it described in Manu), a sort of successive enlargement 
of the village government 2 . A group of ten or more 
villages formed a ‘ prant,’ and several prants united formed 
a ‘ des/ each with its headman (desaf or desmukh) and its 
head-accountant (Despandya). These, in fact, were for the 
‘ des ’ what the patel and the village kulkarnf or grama- 
lekhak 3 , were for the village 4 . Above the ‘des’ a still 

1 Including the Rajas of Satara, of 2 Seo vol. I. chap. v. p. 254. 

Kohlapur, Holkar (Indore State), 3 Grant Duff, p. 36. 

Sindhia (Gwaler or Gwalior), the 1 For an account of the Maratha 
Gaekwad of Baroda, &e. State and Government organiza- 
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larger group was recognized, presided over by the Sirdes- 
mukh and the Sirdespandya; some families still retain these 
titles, presumably because some ancestor once held the 
office. 

The Marathas, however, often adopted, with some modi¬ 
fications, the Muhammadan ruler’s local division of terri¬ 
tory, and that again was a division based on still earlier 
forms 1 . 

The whole province was still called Suba or Sir-suba. 
Under this the major division was the ‘ Sarkar,’ comprising 
ten to forty ‘ districts ’ (pargana or mahal). The ‘ district ’ 
contained fifty to a hundred villages, and was presided over 
by a kamisdar (or kamaisidar) a sort of Collector: he had 
his staff of ‘ karkun’ or agents, and his ! sibandi,’ a body 
of which the members may be described as half militiaman, 
half bailiff. The Kamisdar was placed by the Marathas 
over the earlier and hereditary pargana officers, who were 
the district headmen,—‘ mandloi ’ or ‘ chaudhari,’ or ‘zamln- 
dar’ (always called zamindar in the Rajput States), also 
called ‘ desmukh ’ ‘ desi ’ or ‘ desai.’ These latter officials 
had a ‘ nankar ’ (subsistence) allowance and a ‘ lani ’ or 
small percentage on the revenue collected, also a ‘bhet’ 
(or bhent), viz. a rupee or two from each village. The 
Marathas were jealous of this class of officer (and with 


tion, see Malcolm, vol. i. p. 433, et 
seq., and for the Revenue adminis¬ 
tration, vol. ii. (p. 39, et seq.). 

1 Here is an example : in the 
Attavisi or twenty-eight-parganas 
of the Surat province, which came 
under British rule in a . d. 1803, the 
revenue was then farmed by certain 
hereditary officers called L desai.’ 
The position and functions of the 
1 desai ' under Mughal rule, are 
perfectly clear, having been defined 
by a farm&n (decree) of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Their duties were to 
assess, collect, and to pay over to 
the treasury, the revenue due by 
the cultivators: their remuneration 
(besides some fees and free lands) 
was 3 per cent, on their collec¬ 
tions. Originally, there was one 
desai to each pargana; but as time 


went on, the desai families, accord¬ 
ing to Hindu custom, divided their 
rights according to the rule of 
inheritance, allotting the super¬ 
vision of single villages or even 
shares of villages, to individuals ; 
that is, each member of the family 
assumed the management and the 
emoluments of a division of the 
pargana corresponding to his share 
in the hereditary interest in the 
office. (Pedder, Journal Soc. Arts, 
vol. xxxi, April 1883, p. 521.) Mr. 
Pedder goes on to say that the 
Marathas allowed the desais to 
farm the revenues of their villages, 
and that they were on the high 
road to become proprietors ; and at 
one time the possibility of a Settle¬ 
ment with them was discussed by 
our Government. 
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reason—for under a las administration they grew into 
great power, and absorbed the lands and intercepted much 
revenue). 

Under them was the pargana kanungo, with his staff 
of ‘ mirdahas ’ or land-measurers. The Hindu title was des- 
pandya or des-lekhak; they had only half the allowances 
of the former class. Both were however * watandar,’ i.e. 
had lands which were held along with the dignity of office, 
and became hereditary. 

The pargana was subdivided into ‘ talukas ’ or ‘ tappas,’ 
small circles of villages (five—twenty or thirty villages). 
The early Hindus did not trouble about measuring land, 
because they always took their revenue in kind: but it 
was otherwise under the Moslem and Maratha rule. 

‘All ground,’ says Malcolm 1 , ‘be it ever so waste or hilly, 
is included in these divisions, which are marked by natural or 
artificial boundaries, such as rivers, water-courses, ranges of 
hills, trees, rocks, ridges, or lines between any two remarkable 
objects. The lands were measured, including the space occu¬ 
pied by tanks, wells, and houses, &c., in the time of the Mughal 
Government; and this record of measurement was lodged in 
the office of every zamindar (desmukli, &c.) of a district, as well 
as in the “ fardnavis’s ” office 2 . Several of the records have been 
saved ; but where they are lost, the ease with which the memory 
of the respective limits is preserved by the hereditary officers 
of the district and village to whom this duty belongs, is very 
extraordinary.’ 


§ 4. System of Revenue Settlement under Native 
Rulers. 

In the days of the Empire, Shah Jahan(i637 A.D.) intro¬ 
duced the Akbarian survey and Settlement into the Dakhan. 
(The land was measured with standard measures and was 
assessed at one-fourth of the calculated average produce 
commuted into cash and fixed for ten years. Murshid Quli 
Khan was employed for twenty years on this task. The 

1 Vol. ii. p. 5. or ‘Secretariats’ of the MarAthS 

2 One of the State Departments Raja. 
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assessment was known as ‘tankha.’ The name is really 
derived from the silver coin which was used in lieu of the 
old copper f taka ’ 1 ; but the term has become synonymous 
with a fixed assessment in the lump on a village. In the 
independent Dakhan Kingdoms, the Ahmadnagar Minis¬ 
ter, Malik ’Ambar (he died a.d. 1626) pursued a similar but 
not identical system 2 . His assessments varied with the 
crop and were not fixed like the Mughal Settlements : 
they were also lump-assessments on the village (in some 
cases). Grant Duff mentions that where the assessment was 
in kind it was two-fifths of the produce: and that where 
there was a cash-assessment, it equalled in value one-third 
of the produce. 

When the Marathas came into power, they took the 
revenue in money on the basis of the older measurements, 
but they ignored the lump-sum village (tankha) assess¬ 
ments, and made (a.d. 1784-85) a new ‘ kamal ’ assessment, 
field by field 3 , based on a classification of soils. In Poona 
(for instance) this plan nearly doubled the old tankha 
assessment. They seem to have taken for irrigated land, 
garden-land, and for land growing opium and sugarcane, 
rates varying from R. 5 to R. 6, R. 8, and R. 10 per 
bfgha; dry crops were assessed at R. 1 to R. 1-8 the bigha 


1 Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 106. 

2 See Grant Duff, i. 80, where an 
account of Malik ’Ambar’s history 
is given. In his land Settlements, 
he greatly restored the ‘ mirasidiirs,’ 
and made joint Settlements for 
whole villages, whence it was 
stated in some of the Madras notes 
on mirasf rights—of course, by an 
opponent—that a mirasidar was an 
office created by Malik ’Ambar ! 

3 Indapur Eeport, part I, para. 3 
(p. 8 of the reprint).—It will be 
remembered that the Maratha re¬ 
venue system, exhibits two peri¬ 
ods or phases. At first, when the 
several chiefs were in the con¬ 
quering and marauding stage— 
interfering and gaining a footing 
in this province and that, sometimes 
by force, sometimes by the grant of 
powers anxious to conciliate them 


or get their aid—they took only 
part of the revenue as a sort of cash 
allowance. This was called the 
‘ Sirdesmukhi ’ or general sum as 
the overlord’s right or tribute, 
or a ‘ Chauth,’i. e. the fourth part 
of the general revenue. And this 
tribute was divided : one part went 
to the general treasury of the 
head of the confederacy ; another 
went as mokasa—that appropriated 
(mukhiisa, A.) to special objects such 
as the maintenance of chiefs or a 
‘ saranjam ' allotted for tho support 
of troops. When the general 
government of the Marathas was 
established, they then took the 
whole revenue, and assessed the 
land (or in rarer cases farmed the 
collections). But occasional reve¬ 
nue-assignments were still called 
‘ mokasa ’ or ‘ saranjam ’ as before. 
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(afterwards doubled) 1 . When they could not collect the 
kamal assessment, they gave farm-leases, as they did in the 
Konkan, where the ‘khots’ or revenue-farmers grew (in 
time) into proprietors. 

Our system has recognized the village officers and pre¬ 
served their emoluments. The (pax-gana) organization has 
given way to that of districts under Collectors and sub¬ 
divisions called t&lukas 2 , with a mamlatdar (tahsildar of 
other parts) at the head, as we shall further see in the 
chapter on Revenue officials and business. The old 
pargana officers’ families have still reminiscences of their 
titles, and in some instances have retained their hereditary 
‘ watan lands ’ in the form of an ‘ inam,’ though without 
any official function. 

To do the Marathas justice, it may be said that where 
their rule was settled, though they were stern and exacting 
financiers, they did not ‘ kill the goose that laid the golden 
eggs.’ They knew how to make a full assessment, but yet 
to let it bo elastic—an art known to oriental rulers and 
not sufficiently recognized by ourselves. Where, however 
(as in the outlying provinces or those where their tenure 
of power was uncertain), the Marathas had but a fitful 
grasp, their behaviour was that of plunderers, not adminis¬ 
trators. Here, for instance, is a brief extinct from Dr. 
Fryer, a traveller of 1675 a.d. (published 1698), relating 
to Canara, which came under Mysore rule, and was then 
conquered by the Marathas of Sivaji’s time 3 :— 

‘It is a general Calamity and much to be deplored to hear the 
complaints of the poor people that remain, or l’ather are com¬ 
pelled to endure the slavery of Seva Gi: the Desies (desai) 
have Land imposed upon them at double rates: and if they 
refuse to accept it on these hard conditions (if Monied men) 
they are carried to prison : there they are famished almost to 
death : racked and tortured most inhumanly till they confess 

1 See Malcolm, ii. 29. I under- till form (talukii) of the Arabic word 
stand the bighil used, was Akbar’s taluqa (or properly ta’alluqa). 

■ 3600 Main gaz,’ coming to 3025 3 Quoted in the tielllenuitt Report 

of our square yards, or nearly f rds of the Kumta and Ankola Talukas, 
of an acre. pp. s-3. 

2 In Bombay they use the Mara- 
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where it is. They have now in Limbo several Brachmins whose 
flesh they tear with pincers heated Redhot, drub them on the 
Shoulders to extreme Anguish (though according to their Law it 
is forbidden to strike a Brachmin). This is the accustomed 
Sawce all India over, the Princes doing the same by the Gover¬ 
nors when removed from their offices to squeeze their ill-got 
estates out of them : which, when they have done, it may be 
they are employed again. And after this fashion the Desies 
deal with the Combies (kunbi—cultivator caste): so that the 
Great Fish prey on the Little as well by land as by sea, bringing 
not only them but their families into Eternal Bondage.’ 


§ 5. Early Revenue Management. 

When the territories which had been hitherto ruled in 
the manner just described, came under British administra¬ 
tion in 1818, there was nowhere in India a system so 
successful and so well defined as to serve as a model for 
introduction into Bombay. The Zamindari Settlement had 
failed in Madras, and was far from being successful in 
Bengal, though it still had its advocates; the system which 
was afterwards introduced into North-Western India had 
not yet seen the light, and the Madras raiyatwari-system, 
however ably explained and defended in principle by 
Munro’s minutes, was not yet working well, as the true 
practical application of an excellent theory had still to be 
developed 1 . 

Inevitably, therefore, the earliest Bombay management 
commenced in most districts, with dealings with the desais 
(heads of districts under Native rule) and other local men 
of influence, who leased or farmed the revenues of certain 
tracts of country; while in other districts the Maratha 
village revenue assessments were followed, or some modifi¬ 
cation of them ; or periodical leases were granted, leaving 

1 See the chapter on Madras early experiments in revisions and re- 
revenue arrangements (p. 48, ante). duct-ions of rates, varying from clis- 
The system had to grow and to lie trret to district and taluk to taluk, 
improved step by step ; until 1855, and not likely to commend itself to 
the Madras revenue management the outer world, 
was little more than a series of 
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things much in the hands of the headman and accountant 
(kulkarni ) l . 

This early revenue management in Bombay I propose 
to pass over entirely, as uninstructive. It was an utter 
failure, both in the Guzarat districts and in the Dakhan. 
The Maratha assessment accounts showed sums that could 
not, owing to various causes, be realized. A great part of 
the Dakhan districts was at that time waste, and a cycle of 
very low prices set in: all these circumstances together 
resulted in a period of failure and confusion in the revenue 
administration. 

§ 6 . Question of the adoption of Village-Settlements. 

A new departure had clearly to be made; and after 1822 
we find the Government anxiously considering what plan of 
Settlement it would adopt. By this time the North- 
Western system of 1822-33 had begun to show good re¬ 
sults, and its advocates were able men,—able both to work 
the system and to be its prophets in minutes and reports. 
The first question, therefore, was whether the ‘village 
system,’ as applied to the landlord or joint-villages of the 
North-Western Provinces, should not be adopted in Bom¬ 
bay. We were unfortunately then in a stage when the 
relative merits of revenue-systems were discussed. No 
comparison can be more invidious than that of one revenue- 
system with another ; no discussion can well be more fruit¬ 
less. It is simply impossible to say that one system is, in 
itself, better than another—that one is to be regarded as 
‘ enlightened,’ another the product of outer darkness. The 
applicability of systems depends wholly on the facts and 
on the circumstances of the place. Where there are 
really joint-villages, of whatever origin, few persons will 
be disposed to doubt the merits of the village-system. 
Where the North-Western type of village is not in prac¬ 
tical survival (or where it never existed) some form of 

1 See the Indapur Report, p. 9. i8i6)in the Gazetteer (Surat, p. 215). 
There is an account of the Oppres- These officers were gradually aboli- 
sion practised by the desais v i8oo- shed and pensioned off after 1816. 
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raiyatwdrf Settlement is preferable, for the simple reason 
that the introduction of a village-system must be accom¬ 
panied by more or less artificial arrangements which may 
or may not be acquiesced in by the people. All depends on 
circumstances—on the character of the people and the value 
of the privileges which are offered by the joint-system. 
Ordinarily, in a country where the free grant of waste, as 
village common, is not appreciated, and where the people 
have been for generations holding land without any bond 
of ancestral connection, the joint-liability involved in the 
‘ village-system,’ is refused; and naturally, if the principle 
of assessing the village jointly in a lump-sum (which is 
distributed over the holdings according to a known system 
of sharing) is not applicable, and then the only distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the system is gone : what remains is com¬ 
mon to it and to the individual or raiyatwarf system. 

Considerable hopes were, however, entertained that a 
joint-village system might work ; for there were indica¬ 
tions that such villages had formerly been in existence. 
The detail—and it is somewhat curious—of village history, 
must be reserved for the chapter on land-tenures ; but it 
may here be noticed that a general inquiry into village- 
tenures was made, as it had been in Madras. In one or 
two districts of the Guzarat section there were joint- 
villages (or, as they are officially called, ‘ shared-villages ’) 
still in survival, and unquestionably exhibiting the same 
features as joint- or landlord-villages in the North-Western 
Provinces. But a much more widespread phenomenon 
presented itself in the Dakhan districts, which was chiefly 
observable in the survival of certain terms which were 
used to distinguish two classes of landholdings in villages. 
There can be no question that in many villages the memory 
of old proprietary families who once owned them, also 
survived. These data were, however, sufficiently obscure 
to allow of considerable difference of opinion as to the 
meaning to be put on the terms and as to the facts to be 
inferred. At a later stage we shall pursue the subject; 
here I can only state briefly, that, whatever the true 
vol. hi. r 
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theory, anything like a joint-conBtitution, or system of co¬ 
sharing by a body of owners willing to be jointly respon¬ 
sible, was certainly not found in the villages generally (as 
it was in the Guzarat cases); and hence the hopes of 
success for a system involving a general joint-responsi¬ 
bility, was not a very strong one. 

The ultimate conclusion which seems to have been 
reached was that no attempt could (generally) be made to 
set up a proprietary class as distinct from the other culti¬ 
vators ; nor was it thought possible, as a general system, 
to assess the villages in the lump and trust their own 
‘ancient’ organization to distribute the amount fairly 1 . 
The individual system was therefore the necessary alterna¬ 
tive, seeing that ex hypotkesi it was agreed not to create 
artificial middlemen proprietors. A system must be adapted 
to the commonly prevalent type of tenure: where there are 
exceptionally constituted villages, as in Kaira, the raiyat- 
wari system can be modified to make allowance for them, 
—as well as for the Ahmadabad taluqdari, or the Konkan 
Khotl, or any other exceptional tenure. 

§ 7. First Surveys on the Raiyatwdri Plan. 

The early Survey-Settlements on the raiyatwari method 
were, however, unsuccessful. They were commenced under 
Mr. Pi'ingle of the Civil Sei’vice, in 1824-8. The failure 
was in no respect due to any fault of Mr. Pringle’s. He is 
reported to have been an exceptionally able officer; but, 
while he himself spared no pains in his calculations, the 


1 The Hon. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, when Governor, was anxious 
to have the North-West village 
system. In 1840 the Revenue 
Settlement Superintendents ex¬ 
amined the North-West system in 
an elaborate letter {Survey Manual, 
Appendix I, after p. 124), and 
vindicated the raiyatwari system 
for Bombay. This has now only a 
historical value. It st ems rather to 
evade the question of the existence 
of village communities, in a some¬ 
what equivocal sentence at the end 


of paragraph 3. There were no 
doubt 1 estates ’ in the Daklian, and 
may have been ‘ brotherhoods ’ of 
miriSsidars ; but practically there 
was not a generally existing con¬ 
dition of villages comparable to that 
of North India, still less a condition 
of affairs such as would warrant 
any hope that the Dakhan would 
be better suited by the North-West 
joint-village assessment than by the 
field-to-field assessment; and that 
was the main point. 
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material collected for him was worthless, owing to the un¬ 
reliable character of the subordinate staff, which had not 
yet been worked up to that stage of necessary efficiency 
which was afterwards attained. The system adopted was 
one of great elaboration, but the survey-data, and the 
statistics, were too rough and inaccurate to render the most 
careful assessment work of any practical use. It was like 
trying to read off the smaller fractions on a barometer so 
faulty as not to mark even whole degrees accurately. 

‘ His (Mr. Pringle’s) assessment,’ says the writer of the 
Administration Report of 1872-3 ‘ was based on a measurement 

of fields and on estimates of the yield of various soils, as well 
as of the cost of cultivation, the principle adopted being to fix 
the Government demand at 55 per cent, of the net produce. 
The execution of the different operations of the survey was 
entrusted entirely to native agency, without either the expe¬ 
rience or the integrity needed for the task ; and at a subsequent 
period the results obtained were found to be nearly worthless. 
The preliminary work of measurement was grossly faulty, and 
the estimates of produce which formed such an important 
element in the determination of the assessment, and which had 
been prepared in the most elaborate manner, were so erroneous 
as to be worse than useless. But meanwhile the Settlement 
had been introduced and with the result of aggravating the 
evils it had been designed to remove. From the outset it was 
found impossible to collect anything approaching to the full 
revenue. In some districts not one-half could be realized. 
Things now went rapidly from bad to worse. Every year 
brought its addition to the accumulated arrears of revenue and 
the necessity for remissions or modifications of rates. The 
state of confusion in the accounts engendered by these expe¬ 
dients was taken advantage of by the native officials to levy 
contributions for themselves. Every effort, lawful and unlaw¬ 
ful, was made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, 
who were subjected to torture, in some instances cruel and re¬ 
volting beyond description, if they would not or could not yield 
what was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes, and 
fled into the neighbouring Native States. Large tracts of land 

1 See p. 41 of the Report. This frequently quoted in these pages 
is the ‘decennial’ report of the (that of 1882-3). 
period previous to the one most 

P 2 
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were thrown out of cultivation; and in some districts no more 
than a third of the cultivable area remained in occupation.’ 

The result of these difficulties was, that in 1835, a re¬ 
commencement was made by revising the Settlement of the 
Ind&pur taluka of the Poona Collcctorate. It was found 
that the survey required to be done again. And an en¬ 
tirely new method of soil-classification was adopted. 

‘Abandoning all attempts to arrive at a theoretical ideal of 
assessment by endeavouring to discover the yield of different 
soils and assigning a certain proportion of thorn as the Govern¬ 
ment demand, the Survey-Officers adopted the simple expedient 
of ascertaining the average character and depth of soil in each 
field and classing it accordingly ; no more than nine gradations 
of valuation being employed for the purpose. In fixing the 
Tates of assessment they were guided by purely practical con¬ 
siderations as to the capability of the land, and the general 
circumstances of the district. The more intelligent among 
the agricultural class were oven taken into consultation on the 
subject, and their opinion allowed due weight. No safe 
standard of assessment existed ; the rates in force in the 
prosperous times of the district had, through the depreciation 
in the value of money, long ceased to represent any moderate 
share of the produce of tho land, and the ruinous consequences 
of the first Settlement forbade any reliance being placed on the 
system of fixing a Government demand on estimates of the 
yield of the land 

As the experimental survey of 1835 was found successful, 
the same system was gradually extended to other localities 
also. 

§ 8. The Present System. 

As tho present system is virtually an extension and 
completion of that commenced in Inddpur, in 1835, the 
Bombay officers view the survey, for revenue purposes, as 
one operation, which began in 1835 and is still going on 2 , 
and which will be completed in about six or seven years, 
and will then not require to be done again. The only 

* See the Administration Report of Oco.) Wingate, aided by Lt. Nasli 
1872-3^.42-3. This experimental at a later period 
re-survey was carried out by Messrs. 2 Ad. Report, Chapter I. p. 28. 
tioldsmid and Lt (afterwards Sir 
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work will be the ‘revision’ of the assessment-rates on 
certain principles. For the ‘ original ’ or first Settlement 
was made for a period of thirty years, and as the term 
comes to an end, the rates require to be ‘ revised ’ and 
reimposed for another period. 

The first efforts at Survey-Settlement, oven after 1835, 
were not entirely successful; but, even under all disadvan¬ 
tages, the condition of the Indapur t&luka soon showed 
marked signs of improvement, both as to extension of culti¬ 
vation and the easy realization of the revenue. Separate 
surveys were gradually organized for other parts of Poona, 
Ahmadnagar, and the ‘ South Maratha Country.’ As ex¬ 
perience widened, the practice improved; it was wisely 
determined to gather up the results of the experience gained, 
and formulate them into a regular system for the guidance 
of workers in the remaining districts. In 1847, three 
Settlement Superintendents (Wingate, Goldsmid, and 
Davidson) met and drew up the clear and practical 
paper known as tho Joint Report of 1847. This Report 
modestly disclaims the merit of discovering anything now, 
and professes only to simplify and reduce to system the 
‘ somewhat diversified ’ operations of the different survey- 
parties. Nevertheless, the introduction of these rules, 
when they came to be well understood in practice, was of 
singular benefit to the country. The Settlement system 
thus consolidated and sanctioned by Government, is (with 
some minor modifications of later date) the method of 
Settlement which we shall have to study. 

Section II.— Tiie Survey. 

§ 1. The Survey-Settlement Staff. 

It is needless to repeat that an accurate survey of the 
soil and a classification of it, are the essential preliminaries 
to any modern Settlement, and « fortiori to a raiyatwari 
Settlement. 

It may however be premised that the Settlement-survey 
is conducted by several parties, working in different dis- 
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tricts, each in charge of a Superintendent, who has separate 
establishments (as a rule) for measuring and for classifying 
the soils: generally, the latter operation follows the survey- 
measurement at an interval of one season. Every detail is 
closely supervised by the Assistant Superintendents. On 
the Superintendent devolves the duty of fixing the rates of 
assessment, reporting (as under all systems) those rates for 
the sanction of Government, and introducing the Settle¬ 
ment when sanctioned. In this last operation an officer of 
the Eevenue Department is associated with him 1 . The whole 
Department is controlled by a Settlement Commissioner. 

It was formerly the subject of remark that the Bombay 
Survey-Settlement was purely technical, and that the 
ordinary District Officers knew nothing of its practical 
working ; but this has ceased to be the case. Every Civil 
servant of less than seven years’ standing is now required 
to go through a course of Settlement-survey-work in the 
field, both in measuring and classifying soils; and Survey- 
Settlement-work is one of the subjects of examination 2 . 

Occasion may also here be taken to remark that though 
the dates of Settlement given in the general table at p. 61, 
Vol. I of this work, seem to show (as noticed also in Stack’s 
Memorandum on Revenue Settlements, 1880) that the 
period occupied by Settlement is twelve to fourteen years, 
which is longer than other provinces; this conclusion is 
not practically true. The practice of settling small areas 
at a time, makes the period for the whole district seem 
longer ; but, as a matter of fact, the new rates take effect 
in the taluka without waiting for the whole district or 
Collectorate to be completed. 

§ 1. Commencement of a Survey-Settlement. 

Rev. Code A Survey-Settlement is set in operation by direction of 
V of 1879), the Government. The Code does not require any notifica- 

1 When the present surveys are Staff, with the aid of an officer 
at an end, the need for a separate specially charged with the super- 
Department will cease. Future vision of Land Records and Agri¬ 
revisions of assessment, which culture. 

alone will he called for, will then 2 See the rules at pp. 362-74 of 
be done by the ordinary Revenue the Survey Manual. 
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tion in the Gazette to begin with; that comes afterwards, 
when the assessments are declared. The officials spoken of 
above, who conduct the Settlement, are appointed by the 
Governor in Council h Every one so appointed is called in Rev. Code 
the Code a ‘ survey officer.’ The Governor in Council directs 
a survey with a view to the assessment of the land-revenue viii-x. 
for a term of years. The Governor may also, at any hoc ' l ° 2 ' 
time, direct a fresh survey, or any operation subsidiary 
thereto; hut the assessments cannot be enhanced till the 
original term of Settlement has expired. 

§ 3. The Importance of the 1 Field ’ or Survey 
Number. 

It has been already stated that one of the great features 
of the raiyatwarf method is the facility it affords for the 
contraction and expansion of operations by the cultivator 
according to his means. He is bound by no lease. The 
amount of his assessment is, indeed, fixed for thirty years 
(or whatever other term may be ordered), but his title to 
the land goes on from year to year: he may perpetuate it at 
his pleasure. So long as he pays the assessment, the title 
is practically indefeasible. But if he feels unable to work 
the land he holds, he may relinquish (under suitable con¬ 
ditions) any part of it; or if prosperous, he may take up 
more land, if land happens to be available. It is therefore 
necessary to demarcate, survey, and register all the per¬ 
manent divisions of land in a village. This is done by 
selecting certain ‘ survey-numbers ’ or survey-fields or 
blocks, as the main units of survey, and arrangements are 
then made for the due demarcation, survey, and record of 
smaller subdivisions. 

‘ The success,’ writes Colonel Anderson, ‘ of Settlements 
on the raiyatwari system depends in a very great degree on 
the correctness of the measurement of individual properties 
and on the facilities afforded for identifying them. To 

1 A convenient clause specifies that of their superior as he may au- 
subordinates may, by delegation, thorize, but always subject to a 
exercise such portion of the powers right of revision by the superior. 
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ensure these objects a constant check is kept on the work of 
the surveyor, who is required to have boundary-marks 
erected at the corners and bends of each property as his 
work progresses V The village maps, which are most 
accurate and detailed, show not only the outline of each 
survey-number in which several properties or holdings may 
be included, but (by conventional signs) the position and 
description of every boundary-mark. 

The 1 survey-number 3 is, however, far from being an 
arbitrary thing. It is necessary, indeed, to lay down an 
ideal area which, as far as possible, it is desirable to 
attain ; but existing and well-known divisions into fields 
were always allowed due consideration; and under no cir¬ 
cumstances were differences of tenure and marked natural 
distinctions ignored in order to attain an ideal or arbitrary 
standard. In waste lands it was, of course, open to adopt a 
size for the survey-number corresponding to the standard 
officially prescribed. 

It will be well to distinguish tho earlier rules from the 
more modern practice regarding tho size of the ‘survey- 
number.’ 

§ 4. The Earlier Rule. 

It may be premised that the Eombay survey abandoned 
the use of blghas, or other ancient or local measures, and 
works entirely with English statute acres. 

The idea of the Joint Report was to start from the area 
which a raiyat could cultivate with one pair of bullocks 2 ; 
this would vary according as the cultivation was wet or 
dry, or as the soil was light or heavy, and generally with 
the climate and circumstances of the locality. 

This rule did not apply to larger areas of jungle-covered 
waste land, which were at first made into large numbers, 

1 The traveller will know directly secuted at all with a less number 

lie comes into a‘ raiyat war i ’country than this, when a raiyat has only a 
by observing the stones (or banks single bullock, he must enter into 
where stone is not available’) form- partnership with a neighbour, or 
ing angular marks at the corner of obtain a second by some means or 
every field. This will be seen in other, in erder to be able to culti- 
the diagram at p. 221, post. vate at all.* (Joint Report , § 13.) 

2 ‘As farming cannot be pro- 
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and were divided up afterwards when applied for for 
cultivation. 

It was found that in each class the following area was 
convenient as a standard: — 

20 acres for light ‘ dry’ soil (unirrigated). 

15 „ „ medium. 

12 „ „ heavy. 

4 ,, ,, rice-land (irrigated and 1 wet'). 

Then, as a rule, every ! number ’ should contain a number 
of acres, of which the foregoing table gave the minimum ; 
double that was the maximum. 

Plots under different tenures—as ‘inam’ and revenue¬ 
paying, or wet and dry cultivation—were not included in 
the same number, whatever the size. These are the stan¬ 
dards which were adopted in the earlier Bombay Settle¬ 
ments and in Berar. 

§ 5. Necessity for Modification. 

Circumstances, however, have tended to make them 
unsuited for final adoption. When the first Settlements 
were made, land was much less valuable than it has since 
become ; large areas were also waste, and it was not antici¬ 
pated that these would become valuable enough to be 
cultivated; consequently a larger and simpler division of 
land for surveys than now suffices, was all that was then 
required. Again, difference of locality produces fresh re¬ 
quirements. Thus the early rules were well adapted to 
the dry districts of the Dakhan, but the densely-populated 
country west of Satara was found to require a smaller unit 
for each ‘ number.’ 


§ 6 . The Later Rides. 

The result has been that the older rules have been con¬ 
siderably modified. The legal basis of the practice on 
resurvey or revision, is to be found in the Rev. Code (and 
in No. 55 of the Rules under Section 214). 

The Code prescribes that no survey-number is to be Sec. 98. 
made less than a minimum size, to be fixed for the several 
classes of land in each district by the Survey-Settlement 
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Commissioner with the sanction of Government. But the 
Code saves all ‘ survey-numbers ’ which had already been 
fixed below the minimum , or where the Commissioner 
gives special orders otherwise: and ‘ any survey-number 
separately recognized in the Survey-records shall be 
deemed to have been authorizedly made, whatevor be 
its extent.’ The principle now adopted is that ‘ on revi¬ 
sion survey, every independent holding ’ (paying revenue 
to Government) ‘ shall bo separately measured and assessed 
on its own merits.’ It is also demarcated on the ground. 
If it is too small to be a separate ‘ survey-number,’ it is in¬ 
dicated in the register as a subordinate number (familiarly 
called 1 pot number’); but for all intents and purposes it is 
legally a ‘ recognized share ’ of a survey-number 1 . 

The general rules for the Dakhan plain-districts and the 
South Mar&th& country now direct— 

(1) That an original ‘survey-number’ over thirty and 

under fifty acres (dry) shall be divided into two 
fields; ev ery field over fifty and under seventy acres 
into three, and so on; so as to secure that no 
survey-number exceeds from twenty to thirty 
acres. One acre of rice-land is reckoned equal to 
three acres, and one acre of ‘ garden-land ’ to five, 
of dnj- crop; 

(2) every occupancy, having already separate recognition 

and entry in the village accounts, is separately 
treated, unless it is less than one acre in dry-crop 
land; 

(3) in all cases ‘ Inam ’ and ‘ Government ’ land, if in one 

holding, are made into separate numbers; 

(4) all In&m lands, in one old number, but held by 


1 The ordinary village map can¬ 
not always show the subordinate 
holdings, which may he as small as 
1-40th of an aero. In such cases, 
the small demarcated portions are 
shown on a larger scale plotted on 
separate sheets attached to the 
village Register. By the Code, 
Section 3 (No. 6) ‘survey-number' 
means ‘ a portion of land of which 


the area and other particulars are 
separately entered under an in¬ 
dicative number in the survey 
records . . . and includes a 

recognized share of a survey- 
number.’ No. 7 goes on to state 
that a recognized share is any sub¬ 
division of the survey-number 
which is separately assessed and 
registered. 
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separately recognized and independent holders, 
are made into separate numbers 1 ; 

(5) remeasurement is to be made to ascertain the area 

now really under irrigation; 

(6) the large blocks, originally constituted for waste, 

are now to be divided into convenient units. 

Remeasurement is often carried out on the ‘ partial 
system,’ i. e. is deferred till the time when it is actually 
a matter of practical necessity to make the subdivision of 
numbers on the above principle; the extent of the work 
depends on the sufficiency or otherwise of the previous 
survey in any particular district, and it may be needed to 
be a complete process. Re-classification of soil is also 
done where needed. 

In the densely-populated country about Satara all the 
best land had already been surveyed into blocks about six 
or seven acres, because the holdings were small and land 
valuable. The above principles would, therefore, be easily 
applicable. 

In the Konkan, the survey had also already been made 
with small survey-numbers. As regards the rich rice and 
garden lands in the valleys below the hill ranges, the 
survey-number was sometimes as small as one acre. In 
most parts, however, the wooded slopes above were only 
surveyed in larger numbers ; and this necessitated a revi¬ 
sion-survey of these lands on a smaller unit. In Kanara, the 
original survey was recently completed: here every actual 
holding is treated as a survey-number, unless it is very 
small indeed 2 . 

1 Inam numbers are not always with what was required in com- 
revenue-free: they may have to pleting the last of the initial surveys 
pay a ‘jodi,’ which is not far, or on revision survey. 

perhaps, from a full assessment. Colonel Anderson remarks, gener- 

‘ Government’ land means that ally, that a piece of land actually 
which pays revenue to Govern- demarcated and given a separate 
ment. number in the map and in the 

2 See Colonel Anderson’s letter, register has, pro /auto, a higher value 
No. 1045, of 7th October, 1880, which in the market than a landholding 
gives an excellent idea of the not so completely defined, 
original survey system as compared 
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Rule 55 
(a\ 

Rule 99. 


Rev. Code, 
see. 118. 


§ 7. The case of Co-occupancy. 

It is often the case that a plot is held by two or more 
occupants, each of whom has a separate account and pays 
his quota of land-revenue separately; and yet the land may 
not have been formally partitioned, so as to become sepa¬ 
rately demarcated. Then the entire occupancy is shown in 
one survey-number, and each co-occupant’s share is ‘ re¬ 
corded as a recognized share of the survey-number,’ 
together with the proportion (reckoned in annas) which 
such share bears to the whole survey-number, and the 
assessment of such share. And it may here be mentioned 
that in other cases, any co-occupant may apply to the 
Collector or to the Survey Officer (as the case may be) to 
have his name entered along with the registered occupant, 
as also*his share, expressed in fractional parts of a rupee. 
But the entry does not amount to a separate assessment 
of the share; it will not affect the liability of the regis¬ 
tered occupant to Government (or co-sharers as amongst 
themselves) for the land-revenue of the number, nor will it 
make the share so recorded a ‘ recognized share ’ in the 
sense above explained 1 . 

§ 8. Village- and Field-Boundaries. 

, The Bombay survey is just as much concerned with 
the village-boundaries as the North-Western Provinces 
survey is. If the village-boundary is not ascertained, it 
is clear that the boundaries of the fields lying along the 
margin would not be correct. Moreover, the accounts are 
made out village by village, and there are also questions 
of jurisdiction which require the indication of village- 
boundaries. 

The maps, therefore, lay down the village-boundary as 
well as the internal division into survey-numbers and 

1 See Rule 99 (Ru les made under July, 1885 , Bombay Government Gazette, 
section 214 of the Code) as amended 1885, pp. 667-8. 
by Notification, No. 5546, dated 8th 
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subordinate plots. Boundary-disputes are settled by agree¬ 
ment, or by reference to arbitration, or by summary order 
of the survey officer, subject to an appeal. 

The field-boundaries are also laid down, if there is no 
dispute, on the assertion of the occupant, attested by the 
village officers. If there is a dispute, the survey officer 
takes evidence and decides. Arbitration may be resorted 
to by consent of both parties. 

If a dispute arises after the survey, the Collector de¬ 
cides. 

It is of the greatest importance that the boundaries of 
fields, once fixed, should be permanently demarcated and 
the marks well maintained. The Superintendent of Survey 
is empowered to determine the size and material of the 
marks 1 . The plan usually adopted is to make short 
earthen ridges or set up stones at the corners of the field, 
the stones or banks pointing in the direction of the 
boundary-line. 

In Bombay, as in the Berar Settlement rules, the order 
was that, with a view to connect one mark with the other, 
a strip of land should be left unploughed j and as this soon 
gets covered with grass, palm-bushes, and so forth, it 
becomes impossible to mistake the boundary 2 . 

Strict rules are in force under the Bombay system for 
the periodical inspection of the field-marks, and the Code Chap. IX. 
gives ample powers for their maintenance. These will be 
alluded to under the head of Revenue Business. It is 
obvioifs that the entire preservation of the results of the 
survey depends on the keeping up of the boundary- 
mai'ks. 

1 Which vary according to cli¬ 
mate and locality. The ‘bandh ’ or 
earthen ridge has been generally 
adopted in the Dakhan since 1846. 

But in some climates earthen 
ridges are washed away: stones 
have also their disadvantages. The 
method of corner-marking will be 
understood from the sketch. 

a See Bei'ar Settlement Rules , XXIV- 

V. 
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Rev. Code, 
45 - 


§ 9. The Survey Maps. 

The field-survey results in a map on a scale of eight 
inches to the mile. Great pains are taken in constructing 
the maps. 

In all the later surveys the Great Trigonometrical tri- 
angulation has been taken as the basis, and the system of 
village traversing has been adopted, so that the maps have 
a topographical as well as a revenue value. 

The survey work is afterwards combined into reduced 
taluka and district maps, which are furnished by the de¬ 
partment, as well as the large-scale field-to-field maps. 

Section III.— The Assessment. 

§ 1. Classification of Soil. 

All land, whether applied to agricultural or other 
purposes \ and wherever situate, is liable to the payment 
of land-revenue to Government, according to the rules of 
the Code, unless expressly exempted. 

While the survey is done by the proper establishment, 
a separate staff of 1 classers ’ examine the soil of every 
field and place it in a certain class in the following 
manner :— 

The classes and soils actually described, apply only to 
the ‘ above Ghat ’ districts of the Dakhan i , but the prin¬ 
ciple of classification is the same for other districts, only 
the detail of the rules differs according to local circum¬ 
stances. 

The classer deals separately with— 

(1) Unirrigated or jirayat land 3 . 


1 I have not in this chapter taken 
any notice of the assessments of 
sites in towns, &c. (‘hap. X of the 
Code mustbe consulted, if necessary, 
by the student for himself. 

,J The student will recollect the 
local division of Bombay territories 
already given, viz. (i) the Guzarat 
districts (Surat, Broach, Kaira, 
Ahmadabdd, and the Punch Ma¬ 
hals); (a) Khandesh and the Dak¬ 


han, including Nasik, Poona, Ah- 
madnagar, Satara, and Sholapur ; 

(3) the ‘South Maratha country' 
or Belgaum, Bijapur, and Dhdrwdr; 

(4) the Ronkdn (comprising the 
below Ghat districts—Tlidna, Ko- 
laba, and Ratnagiri) and North Ka- 
nara. 

3 This word is the Marathi cor¬ 
ruption of the Arabic ‘zira’at’=* 
cultivation. 
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(2) Rice-land. 

(3) Garden-land, called bagh&yat (begayet), which is 

‘motasthal, 5 if watered from wells, the water 
being raised by buckets ; and ‘ patasthal, if from 
tanks or dams, the water being brought on by 
small water -courses \ 

Rice-land grows nothing but rice, though some garden- 
land may grow rice also. 

Rice-land may be entirely irrigated by rain-flooding or 
by artificial means. 

Commencing then with jirayat (always taking the Dak- 
han rules as an example), it was found by experience that 
soils could be graded into three orders:—(1) fine, uniform 
black; (2) coarser, red ; (3) ‘ barad,’ or light soil. 

Three feet (or if cubits) is the maximum depth of soil 
which it is of any importance, on agricultural grounds, to 
consider; within that limit, however, the value of each 
soil varies with its depth ; and the gradations are fixed from 
if cubits to f of a cubit, with less than which, land of any 
kind is not culturable at all. 

The soil of each order will thus require seven classes— 
if, 1 1 , if, I, f, i and 5 ; but as soils of \ and \ cubit 
depth in the poorest order, arc lower valued than any others, 
two additional classes were made ; and for some years past 
a tenth class has been recognized, to be used for the poorest 
soil of all. 

The best class in the highest order is relatively valued 
as one whole, or 16 annas in the rupee, the second at 14, 
and so on, and the lowest at 4! annas 2 . The best class 
in the second order is valued at 14 annas, and so on, 
down to the lowest at 3 annas. The best soil of the 
third class rarely or never exceeds 1 cubit in depth, 

1 Whence the name. ‘ Mot ’ is a numbers only. If, for example, 
large bucket, ‘pat’ is a raised the actual highest rate fixed for 
watercourse. first class soil was R. 3 an acre, 

a It maybe necessary to remind the 16-annas land would pay R. 3, the 
the student unfamiliar with Bom- 12-annas land f ths of R. 3, or R. 2 4, 
bay, that these numbers have noth- and so on. We shall speak of the 
ing to do with an actual money rate determination of actual rates, later 
for assessment.. They are relative on. 
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so that the highest class is valued at 6 annas and the 
lowest at a. 

This will appear from the following table :— 


Class. 

Relative value. 

First order, 

1 black/ 

Second order, 
‘red/ 

Third order, 

* light.’ 


Annas. 

Depth in 
cubits. 

Depth in 
cubits. 

Depth in 
cubits. 

I 

16 

if 



2 

14 


1 4 


3 

12 

4 

i i 


4 

IO 

I 

if 


5 

8 

f 

I 


6 

6 


a 

4 

i 

7 

4 ? 


1 

f 

8 

3 

... 

Jr i 


9 

2 



i 

IO 

I 

Safe 


£ (very poor) 


§ a. Accidents affecting Soils. 

Then, besides each order of soil being placed in a par¬ 
ticular class according to depth, there are accidental 
circumstances which, again, depreciate the value. These 
have been found in practice to be seven in number, and 
are indicated by conventional signs. 


i. Admixture of nodules of limestone. 


2. Admixture of sand 

V 

3. Sloping surface. 

/ 

4. Want of cohesion among the constituent particles of the soil 

X 

5. Impermeability to water ....... 

A 

6. Exposure to scouring from flow of water in the rainy season 


7. Excessive moisture from surface springs .... 

□ 


Each of these accidents is held to lower any soil by one 
class, and, if it occurs in excess, by two classes. 
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§ 3. Method of Recording Class and Relative 
Value of Land. 

The classer now makes a sketch of the field on a piece 
of paper and, after studying the ground, he determines to 
divide the area into a number of compartments of equal 
size: this is accurate enough for all practical purposes. 
The number is fixed with reference to local orders, accord¬ 
ing to the variability of the soil. In size, the average is 
from one or two acres each. It is a general rule that, 
however small -the field or survey-number may be, at least 
two compartments are to be made. Here, for instance is 
such a sketch 1 — 


Comp 4 . 1 

2 


4 

7 

1 

4 

llAA 

fi 

TaSkT 

2 

I f*'* 

6 

r 

5 

iJT 

4 

f A 

3 

> 1 A/ 

Comp 4 . 5 

6 


8 


Beginning at the lower left-hand corner of each square, 
the dots indicate the order of soil, one being the best (fine 
black), two being the red, and three the poor light soil. 
The numbers 1, J, &c., just above, mean the depth in 
cubits. 


Now let us take the first compartment. The soil is light 
or ‘ barad J (three dots), and being § of a cubit deep,°by 
reference to the above table, it is in the seventh class; 
hence the class of this is marked 7 in the upper corner. 

The No. (2) is of the first order, and is 1 f cubits deep, so 
that it would have been in the first class, but it has some 
accidental defects. It is impervious to water (A) in a 
double degree,—the mark is repeated twice ; and it is also 
liable to be swept over by drainage-water (_) ; hence, as 


1 The figures are imaginary, and 
in nature the compartments would 
not all differ so entirely ; still, in 
the Dakhan, the soil is exceedingly 

VOL. III. 


variable, and varieties from class i 
to class 9, or even io, may occur in 
one field perhaps of no larger extent 
than five acres. 
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each defect lowers it one class, it has to come down from 
the first to the fourth class, and the figure 4 is entered. 

In the same way we find the whole eight compartments 
of the sketch give— 

Annas. 


I 

= 

3rd 

order 

7th class 

= 4 } 

2 

= 

1st 

»« 

4th „ 

= IO 

3 


1st 

u 

3 rd „ 

= 12 

4 


1st 


and ,, 

« 14 

5 

= 

3rd 

tj 

6t,h ,, 

= 6 

6 

— 

2nd 

11 

5th ., 

« 8 

1 

= 

2nd 


4th „ 

= 10 

8 

= 

1st 

V 

3rd „ 

= 12 




Total 7 6\ annas, giving 



an 


average of 9 annas 6 pie {relative 
1 value) for the whole field. As re- 
f gards soil, then, this field will 
bear—• 

cji 

of the maximum or full rate of 
16 

assessment, whatever it is. 


§ 4. Garden and Irrigated Lands. 

Irrigated lands have to be classified in this way, as 
regards their soil in its natural, unirrigated aspect ; but 
they require further examination to test the effect of the 
well or other means of irrigation which may he already in 
existence; for this may result in their being assessed with an 
addition over and above the unirrigated rate, and the addi¬ 
tion will be the full or maximum, or a part only, according 
to the character and value of the means of irrigation. 

The area of garden land or irrigated land is separately 
measured, for it may be that in one survey-number part is 
irrigated and part unirrigated. Tables can be made out 
showing the different values to be assigned to wells ac¬ 
cording to the supply of water in the well, the depth, 
quality of water, sufficiency of extra land around the well, 
to allow a rotation of wet and dry crops, and the distance 
of the garden from the village—which affects the cost of 
manuring ’. 


1 It should be remembered that 
we are speaking of the original 
Settlement of lands, and not of the 
question of subsequent improvements by 
sinking new wells—on which no 
assessment is directly placed ; on 
this subject we shall have to re¬ 
mark later. Asa general principle 
of course—and apart from the 
question just stated—the fact that 
land is irrigable or irrigated, is a 


fact which must enter into the 
question of assessment. As the 
Government remarked—‘The capa¬ 
bility of land depends as much on 
the facility for irrigation, ... as it 
does on the even depth and other 
qualities of the soil. The principle, 
therefore, on which garden and 
irrigated land is assessed at higher 
rates than dry crop land, is one 
which must be admitted generally/ 
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It is obvious that the rate to be added to the soil-class- 
value may be applied to the whole acreage of the field, or 
to part only; if the irrigation does not cover the whole, a 
fair number of acres is calculated which it is estimated the 
well waters; this number depends on the capacity and 
water-supply of the well. The rate can also be adopted 
at its full figure, or be reduced by the consideration that 
the well is very deep, that the water is brackish, or that it is 


And as the Joint Report says— 
‘Irrigation greatly augments the 
productive powers of soil, and 
whenever there is a command of 
water for this purpose, it becomes a 
very important element in fixing 
the assessment of the land.’ See 
Resolution No. 6015, dated 25th 
July, 1884, in the Report on the 
Jhalod Taluka (Panch Mahals). 
The following paragraphs from the 
Joint Repoti, further explain the 
question of assessing land irriga¬ 
ted from wells. 

‘ Of these elements, the supply 
of water in the well is of most 
importance, and should be deter¬ 
mined by an examination of the 
well, and inquiries of the villagers, 
in addition to a consideration of 
the nature of the crops grown, and 
the extent of land under irrigation. 
This is the most difficult and un¬ 
certain operation connected with 
the valuation of the garden (es¬ 
pecially in the case of wells which 
have fallen into disuse', and, there¬ 
fore, that to which attention'should 
be particularly directed in testing 
the estimate of the classer, and 
fixing the assessment of the garden. 
The remaining elements admit of 
being determined with accuracy. 

‘ In deducing the relative values 
of gardens from a consideration of 
all these elements, which should 
be separately recorded by the 
classer, it would greatly facilitate 
the operations were the extent 
of land watered always in propor¬ 
tion to the supply of water in tho 
well. But it is not so, as in many 
instances the extent capable of 
being watered is limited by the 
dimensions of the field in which 
the well is situated, or the portion 


of it at a sufficiently low level; and 
in others, supposing the capacity of 
the well to be the same, and the 
land under it abundant, tho surface 
watered will be more or less exten¬ 
sive, as the cultivator finds it advan¬ 
tageous to grow the superior pro¬ 
ducts which require little space, 
but constant irrigation, or the in¬ 
ferior garden crops, which occupy 
a more extended surface, but re¬ 
quire comparatively little water. 

‘Wherever the extent of land 
capable of being watered is not 
limited by the dimensions of the 
field, the most convenient method 
of determiningthe portion of it to be 
assessed as garden-land, is to allot 
a certain number of acres to the 
well in proportion to its capacity. 
By this means the most important 
element of all is disposed of, and 
our attention in fixing the rate per 
acre restricted to a consideration 
of the remaining elements which 
are of a more definite nature. 

‘ The relative importance of these 
elements varies so much in different 
parts of the country, that we find 
ourselves unable, after a careful 
examination of the subject, to frame 
a rule for determining the value to 
be attached to each, and the con¬ 
sequent effect it should have upon 
the rate of assessment under all the 
circumstances. It must be left to 
the judgment of the superint ending 
officer to determine the weight to 
be assigned to each circumstance 
affecting the value of garden-land, 
and this determined, it will be easy 
to form tables or rules for deducing 
from these the relative values of 
garden-land under every variety of 
circumstance.’ 


Q 2 
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far away from the village, so that the profit of irrigation is 
reduced by tho difficulty of getting manure, which is the 
complement of garden cultivation. 

§ 5. Classification of Rice-Lands. 

Rice-land 1 requires special rates, even when not artifi¬ 
cially irrigated, because it is different in character from 
ordinary jir&yat land, or from garden-land. I understand 
that rice-land is not treated like dry land with an addition 
for the water, but is classified on a scale of its own. 

§ 6 . Assessment Rates. 

When the classer has classified the ‘ dry ’ soil according 
to its nature, and prepared tables showing the requisite 
facts regarding the irrigation of 1 bagh&yat ’ land, and has 
classified tho rice-lands, the Superintendent of Survey, as 
assessor, has now to adopt actual assessment rates. 

He has to ascertain— 

(1) The full or sixtccn-anna rate for dry cultivation, 

1 On this subject the Joint lieport we feel it impossible to frame a 
states as follows system of universal application ; 

‘In rice, as in other irrigated and consequently tho dotormina- 

lands, the chief points to bo con- tion of this point must bo left to 

sidered are the supply of water, the the judgment of tho superintend- 

nature of the soil, and facilities for ing officer. All that we can do 

manuring. The supply of water is is to indicate the principles ae- 

often wholly, and always to a great cording to which, as we conceive, 

extent, dependent on the ordinary the operation should proceed, 

rains. In some parts of the country', ‘The classification of the soil 
to guard against the effects of in- should be effected by a system 

forvals of dry weather occurring in similar in principle to that already 

the rainy season, small tanks are described, though modified in de¬ 
formed from which tho rice may tails to meet the peculiarities of 

be irrigated for a limited period. different districts. But the eir- 

In estimating the supply of water, cumstances of the rice countries 

there are two distinct circum- to which our operations have yet 

stances, therefore, to he considered, extended appear to vary so much, 

viz. the inherent moisture result- that we have not been able to 

ing from the position of the field, ngreo upon any detailed rules for 

and the extraneous aid derived from the classification that would be 

tanks or from channels cut to divert suitable to all. 

the water from tho upper slopes ‘The facilities for manuring riee- 
into the rice grounds below. The lands will he determined, as in 

weight to he given to each of these the ease of dry-crop soils, by dis- 

elemcnts, in the classification of tance from village, or the local- 

tho supply of water, depends so ity from which manure is procur- 
mucli upon local peculiarities, that able.’ 
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and for other lands, considered in their un¬ 
irrigated aspect; 

(2) the addition he will make to form suitable ‘ irri¬ 

gated ’ rates ; 

(3) the rate he will adopt for rice-land. 

In calculating rates, no attempt is made to represent in 
money a given fraction of the produce, or to take a certain 
fraction of ‘assets.’ The basis of calculation is, in fact, the 
existing or former rates considered with reference to altered 
circumstances, the rise or fall of prices, improvement in 
population, means of transport, and other advantages. 
There has never been any attempt, as (in theory) is the 
rule in Madras, to fix, first, an average ‘ gross produce,’ and 
then an average ‘ cost of cultivation,’ by deducting which a 
‘ net produce ’ for each class of land is arrived at; nor is it 
attempted, further, to value a given percentage of net 
produce in money after ascertaining fair commutation 
prices. 

In this matter the Bombay system is different. As Mr. 
Pedder remarks 1 :— 

‘ The Bombay method is avowedly an empirical one. When 
a tract (usually a taluka or subdivision of a district) comes 
under Settlement ... its revenue history for the preceding 
thirty or more years is carefully ascertained and tabulated in 
figured statements and diagrams. These show, in juxtaposi¬ 
tion, for each year of the series, the amount and incidenco of 
the assessment; the remissions or arrears; the easo or diffi¬ 
culty with which the revenue was realized ; the rainfall and 
nature of tho seasons; tin; harvest prices; tho extension or 
decrease of cultivation, and how these particulars are influ¬ 
enced by each other; the effect of any public improvements, 
such as roads, railways, or canals and markets on tho tract, or 
on parts of it, is estimated : the prices for which land is sold, 
or the rents for which it is let, are ascertained. Upon a consi- 

1 Journal, Society of Arts, Vol. mostly used for purposes of com- 
XXXI (April, 1883', p. 524. It parisori and check. The revenue is 
should bo remembered, however, realty lived by other considerations, 
that even in Madras the ‘grain e.g. by comparing former rates, and 
assessment’ and ‘commutation those prevalent in similarly-situated 
price ’ theory, is, in practice, districts, &c. 
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deration of all these data the total Settlement-assessment is 
determined. That amount is then apportioned pretty much in 
the same way on the different villages, and the total assessment 
of each village is then distributed over its assessable fields in 
accordance with the classification which has determined their 
relative values in point of soil, water-supply, and situation.’ 

The Revenue Officers from time to time make experiments 
as to outturn of crops, and the assessor makes use of them 
as checks—seeing how, at known prices, they would afford 
a proper margin of profit after paying the proposed revenue- 
rate ; but that is the only use of such experiments. 

§ 7 . Further Detail*. 

The assessor then unites the villages into groups, very 
much as is done in Madras and elsewhere : that is to say, 
he takes cortain tracts of country which, having similar 
advantages, he considers can bear uniform rates. It is 
obvious that in Bombay, as in every other province, two 
villages may possess exactly similar soils, and on a soil- 
classification only, would pay the same rates; yet one village 
may be very favourably situated as regards market com¬ 
munications, &c v anti the other be remote and inaccessible. 
Some may be in a climate whore the rainfall is regular, 
others in places subject to irregularity. Rates then could 
not fairly be the same in both. Accordingly the Assessing 
Officer fixes maximum rates for each group, which repre¬ 
sent its full or sixteen-anna rate. On this subject tho 
Joint Report may be quoted :— 

‘... It now remains for us to point out what we deem to 
be tho best mode of fixing tho absolute amount of assessment 
to be so distributed. The first question for consideration is 
the extent of territory for which a uniform standard of assess¬ 
ment should bo fixed. This will depend upon the influences 
we admit into consideration with a view to determine the 
point. Among the most important of these influences may be 
ranked climate, position with respect to markets, agricultural 
skill, and the actual condition of the cultivators. The first of 
these may be considered permanent; the second and third less 
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so; and the fourth, in a great measure, temporary. And as 
our Settlements are intended to be of considerable duration, 
there is an obvious advantage in regulating the assessment by 
considerations of a permanent character, or, at least such as are 
not likely to undergo any very material change during the term 
of years (generally thirty) for which it is to endure. 

‘ In determining, then, upon the extent of country to be 
assessed at uniform rates, we are of opinion that the more per¬ 
manent distinctions of climate, markets, and husbandry should 
receive our chief attention. We should not think of imposing 
different rates of assessment on a tract of country similarly 
situated in respect of these three points, in consequence of the 
actual condition of the cultivators varying in different parts of 
it. ...... 

‘Each collectorate being divided into districts (talukas) 1 , of 
which the management and records are distinct, it is an 
obvious advantage to consider the assessment of each of these 
divisions separately. And were tho points bearing on the 
distribution of the Government demand alike in all parts of 
any such division, one standard of assessment would be suit¬ 
able for the whole. But this is seldom the case ; and there is 
usually such marked distinction between different portions of 
the same district, as to require the assessment to be regulated 
with reference to these. The first question, then, in proceed¬ 
ing to the assessment of a district, is to ascertain whether such 
distinctions exist, and to define the limits over which they 
prevail. This, however, will seldom be a task of much diffi¬ 
culty, or involving any very minute investigation ; as marked 
differences only, calling for an alteration in the rates of assess¬ 
ment, require notice; and within the limits of a single district 
three to four classes of villages would generally be found ample 
for this purpose. 

‘ The relative values of the fields of each village having been 
determined from the classification of soils, the command of 
water for irrigation, or other extrinsic circumstances, and the 
villages of a district arranged into groups, according to their 
respective advantages of climate, markets, &c., it only remains, 
in order to complete the Settlement, to fix the absolute amount 
of assessment to be levied from the whole. 

‘ The determination of this point is, perhaps, the most im- 

1 Or, as we should say, ‘each dis- talukas.’ It will be observed that 
trict is divided into subdivisions or in this extract ‘ district’ = taluka. 
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portant and difficult operation connected with the survey, and 
requires, beyond all others, the exercise of great judgment and 
discrimination on the part of the officer on whom it devolves. 
The first requisite is to obtain a clear understanding of the 
nature and effects of our past management of the district, which 
will be best arrived at by an examination and comparison of the 
annual revenue Settlements of as many previous years as trust¬ 
worthy data may be procurable for, and from local inquiries of 
the people, during the progress of the survey. The informa¬ 
tion collected on the subject of past revenue Settlements should 
be so arranged as to enable us to trace with facility the mutual 
influence upon each other of the assessments, the collections, 
and the cultivation. 

‘ This, in our opinion, can best be done by the aid of diagrams, 
constructed so as to exhibit, in contiguous columns, by linear 
proportions, the amount and fluctuations of the assessment, 
collections, and cultivation, for each of the years to which they 
relate, so as to convey to the mind clear and definite concep¬ 
tions of the subject, such as it is scarcely possible to obtain 
from figured statements, even after the most laborious and 
attentive study. The information to be embodied in the 
diagram best suited for our purpose should be restricted to the 
land of the district subject to the full assessment; the extent 
of this cultivated in each year, the assessment on the same, and 
the portion of the assessment actually realized. 

‘ Furthermore, to assist in tracing the causes to which the 
prosperity or decline of villages, or tracts containing several 
villages, are to be attributed, independent statements of the 
annual revenue Settlements of each village should be pre¬ 
pared ; and from these again, a general statement for the whole 
district, or any portion of it should be framed, and its accuracy 
tested by a comparison with the general accounts of the taluka, 
and from the returns so prepared and corrected, the diagrams 
should finally be constructed. The nature and amount of the 
various items of land-revenue and haqs (holdings revenue-free 
or at reduced rates) excluded from the diagram, should be 
separately noted, and taken into account in considering the 
financial results of the proposed assessment. 

‘ And, finally, with the view of affording the fullest inform¬ 
ation on this important subject, detailed figured statements 
should be furnished, exhibiting the source and amount of every 
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item of revenue hitherto derived from land of every description, 
whether Government or alienated, comprised within the limits 
of the villages for which an assessment is proposed. 

‘The information thus collected and exhibited, with that 
obtained by local inquiries into the past history of the district, 
will generally enable us to trace the causes which have affected 
its past condition ; and a knowledge of these, aided by a com¬ 
parison of the capabilities of the district with those of others 
in its neighbourhood, will lead to a satisfactory conclusion 
regarding the amount of assessment to be imposed. 

‘ But instead of a particular sum at which a district should 
be assessed, it amounts to the same thing, and is more con¬ 
venient, to determine the rates to be imposed on the several 
descriptions of soil and culture contained within its limits, so 
as to produce the amount in question. And to do this, it is 
only requisite to fix the maximum rates for the different de¬ 
scriptions of cultivation when, of course, all the inferior rates 
will be at once deducible from the relative values of our classi¬ 
fication scales.’ 

It should be noted that, besides variations according to 
grouping, there may be differences resulting from situation 
within the village. Lands may be precisely the same in 
quality, and yet those nearer the village (where manure is 
to be had), and nearer a well or other water-supply, may 
be able to pay more than those more distant. 

Mr. Rogers remarks that in the village registers it is 
noted regarding each field, how far it is from the village 
site, and from water. 

Rates may also be modified with reference to the natural 
agricultural capabilities of the different cultivating castes 
or classes holding the land. 

§ 8. Example of Assessment-Rates. 

To illustrate the result of rate-calculation, I may in¬ 
stance that, on looking through the assessment report of the 
Indapur taluka of Poona, already alluded to, we find that 
a general maximum jirdyat rate of one rupee per acre 
was taken as fair; but Indapur itself had a very good 
market for its produce, so the rate (in a group round the 
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town) was raised to R.1-2. Then, in parts of the tdlukfi, 
certain groups of villages were badly off as regards com¬ 
munication, and still more so as regards the climate, in 
steadiness of the rainfall average, so these were grouped 
into tracts for which the rates were fourteen annas, or even 
twelve annas ; in other places there was a fertilizing over¬ 
flow of the river which bounds tho t&luk£, and this so im¬ 
proved the conditions of agriculture, rendering them com¬ 
paratively independent of rainfall, that a special increase on 
tho maximum dry-crop rate was imposed on those lands 
that directly benefited by tho overflow. (This, it will be ob¬ 
served, was a question of natural advantage, not of artificial 
irrigation.) The actual rate, It. i or R. 1-2, was arrived 
at by a study of the rates previously paid, and whether 
easily so or not, and whether under the greatly improved 
condition of things, increase of culturable area, rise in 
prices, increase in population, cattle and carts, rates' could 
be fixed higher or not. 

§ 9. Application of tlte Bates. 

The standard rates being fixed, the classer’s data can 
now be brought to bear: for example, taking the rates of 
the last paragraph—fields of the group where the maxi¬ 
mum is R. 1-2-0, and shown in the classer’s list as belong¬ 
ing to the sixtecn-anna class, would pay R. 1-2, the 
fourteen-anna class R. 1, and so on ; those that were in the 
two-anna class would pay one-eighth of R. 1-2 or two as. 
three pie. Fields that were irrigated by wells would have 
certain rates added on to represent the well, the rate being 
applied to the number of acres considered to be irrigated, 
the addition, moreover, being the full rate, or something 
less, according to the scale made out on the basis of the 
facts regarding irrigation, and the nature and efficiency of 
the means of applying it. 


1 For example, in Indapur, the much better off, and a much larger 

making of roads and the introduc- return was obtained from agricul- 

tion of carts, which had before been ture. 
almost unknown, made the people 
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Rice-land would be similarly dealt with, in its own 
classification, as regards the rates. 

§ 10. Rules in other jxirts of the Presidency. 

The rules described were devised for the Dakhan dis¬ 
tricts; but though the details differ, the principle is the 
same in other- parts of the Presidency. In the Konkdn, for 
example, the rainfall is so abundant that soil-depth is of no 
consequence; but everywhere the rules lay down the ob¬ 
servance of well-known classes of soil having different 
productive capabilities, both with water and without, the 
separate classification of rice-lands, the grouping of villages 
for assessment purposes, and the same general method for 
calculating rates. 

§ ix. Method of Working. 

The work of soil-classification is very rapidly done, and 
so accurately that test classifications do not differ by more 
than six or seven pies in a maximum valuation of one rupee. 
The classification will not take more than twenty to 
twenty-five minutes for a twenty-acre field, and seven or 
eight fields will be done in a day by a classer, of whom 
thirteen or fourteen form the establishment of one Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent. The establishment will get over 
45,000 to 50,000 acres of plain country in a month. The 
Assistant Superintendent tests from 5 to 15 per cent, him¬ 
self, by doing the work over, without reference to what has 
been recorded by the native classer; and it is surprising 
how small the corrections are as a rule. 

It will be observed that under the Bombay system, no 
less than any other, the fixing of actual rates is a matter 
for the Settlement Officer or assessor; it is dependent on a 
consideration of circumstances, on wise calculation, know¬ 
ledge, and experience; but when once the general rates 
are determined, they are applied to each field by an arith¬ 
metical process, resulting from the classer’s fractional valu¬ 
ation of each. 

The whole assessment is not made by rule of thumb, as 
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is sometimes supposed; it is a matter of estimate after 
careful study of the locality, as well as of tabulated statis¬ 
tics, by experienced men, as it must be under all systems; 
where the system of precision comes in is, that, given the 
maximum or standard rates determined on, the considera¬ 
tions described for the group, the application of those rates, 
in full or in the appropriate fraction, is a matter of exact 
calculation: each field has a relative value (so many annas 
out of sixteen), fixed according to rules of classification, 
and tho application of the rate to tho field is a matter of 
arithmetic. 

The value of the system consists in this, that the soil- 
classification (dry and rice-land) and record of facts about 
the water-supply, can be so easily and satisfactorily checked, 
and that great experience is gained by the trained staff, 
who are constantly employed as classers. No system can 
dispense with the assessor’s (as distinct from the classer’s) 
personal judgment, or exclude altogether an element of 
estimate or intuition ; but this system leaves as little as 
possible to such judgment, and when the rate is determined, 
applies it by uniform and exact methods to each field. 

§ 12. Settlement of Alienated Lands. 

‘ Alienated ’ lands (as they are called in Bombay J ), that 
is, grants, revenue-free or partly revenue-free (on a ‘jodi’ 
or quit-rent, as it is called), are not, as an entire class, 
assessed. But the Code gives power to survey the vil¬ 
lages as regards their boundaries, and to settle disputes 
regarding those boundaries. There may be whole estates, 
or a tract of land of considerable size, alienated; and there 
may be merely alienated fields or groups of fields in the 
midst of ‘ Government,’ i. e. revenue-paying, lands; or 
possibly, Government may have a share in alienated lands. 
In the former case Government would ordinarily not inter¬ 
fere ; the grantee would make his own arrangements with 
the occupants, who, in fact, pay revenue to him instead of 

1 I shall consider this term at a later stage under tho head of 
Tenures. 
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to Government. In some eases, however, the inamd&r will 
request the survey to determine the assessment; and then, 
if he accepts the rates, these are binding on him as regards 
the occupants; and Government pays the expense of the 
survey l . In the caso of single fields held revenue-free, the 
land would ho assessed like the adjoining fields, only the 
assessment would not be levied, or only so far as Govern¬ 
ment had a share in it. But in such lands the assessment 
should be known, because the local cess is levied on the 
basis of a percentage on the revenue. 

The only local cess (the one-anna local cess) is charged 
for special purposes, one-third being devoted to education 
and two-thirds to district roads. 

Lands belonging to tho ‘ watan ’ of the hereditary village 
officials (and now held on joint succession by the present 
occupants as members of a watandarf family) were usually 
charged by the Mar&thd Government with a 1 jodi,’ or quit- 
rent, ofton sufficiently heavy. In all cases watan lands 
aro now assessed to a sum sufficient to provide a remuner¬ 
ation for the actual office-holder, which remuneration is 
calculated on the basis of a certain percentage of the revenue 
of the village. Should the full survey-assessment be not 
sufficient to cover this, the balance is paid by Govern¬ 
ment. 

§ 13. Area adopted for separate Settlement 
Operations. 

I before remarked that the Settlement of single tlilukfis, 
or even groups of villages less than a talukli, separately, is 
the common practice. It may be partly due to the con¬ 
venience wffiich such a system offers, when the districts are 
more or less interlaced with chiefs’ estates or foreign terri¬ 
tory, and frequent adjustments of territorial boundary for 
Government purposes, had to be made. But the chief 
reason is stated by Colonel Anderson to be, that this plan 
enables the settling officer to give minute consideration to 
the tract he is settling, and enables the authorities above 

1 See on this subject Handbook, Chap. XXIII. 504. and XXIV. 538-540. 
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him, the better to scrutinize his proposals. A further 
advantage is that the working of the Settlement on a 
small area can be watched, and the suitability of rates im¬ 
posed be judged of, before extending their application to a 
larger area. 

Section IV.— The Revision Settlements. 

The term of Settlement is thirty yeare, except in Sindh, 
where, owing to local circumstances, it has been thought 
desirable to adopt a period of ten years K 

When the period of Settlement comes to an end the land 
is re-settled. This, in Bombay, is always called a ‘ Revision 
Settlement.’ Owing to the difficulties experienced in early 
years, the first Settlements of all districts were not com¬ 
pleted before a great many revision Settlements began to fall 
due. At the present day all but perhaps one or two of the 
original Settlements are about to expire, or have already 
fallen in, and many ‘Revisions’ have been undertaken. 
Consequently, it is now of more importance to notice the 
principle on which revision is conducted 2 . 

§ 1. Survey and Classification. 

I have already described the principles on which land is 
divided for survey purposes, and how the later surveys 
differ from the earlier ones. It is anticipated that, when 
the few first or original surveys which are still in progress 
are completed, and when all the subsequent (or present) 
revisions are finished, there will be no need for any further 
general survey, nor for any general reclassification of soils. 
It was hardly to be expected that the first surveys could 
have resulted in such matured or perfect work, that no 
further classification would be needed; and as a matter of 
fact the earlier ‘revisions’ often consisted in doing the 
whole Settlement-survey work over again 3 , and some of 
them have not yet been completed. 

1 Report, p. 30. 3 For example, the Settlement of 

2 See the table of districts in Vol. Indapur taluka in the Poona 

I. p. 61, where the dates of revision, Collectorate, during which rules 
&c., are given. were devised, and practices estab- 
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In the Resolution No. 3619 of 26th March, 1884, it is 
stated that the bulk of the taluktts in the Southern Maratha 
districts will not need any further alteration of the classi¬ 
fication and valuation of land; also the greater part of the 
Dakhan districts. ‘ The power of Government to direct a 
revaluation of soils will be exercised almost solely in the 
province of Guzarat, the districts of Thana, Colaba, Khan- 
desh, and Satara, and in these, it is believed, a partial 
survey will suffice.’ 

It has also been determined that when, in Settlements 
since 1854, portions of survey-numbers were left unassessed 
as unculturable —‘ pot-kharab ’—either from surface pecu¬ 
liarities, or as containing quarries, pits, tombs, &c., even 
though such portions should (by increased labour and owing 
to the increased value of land) have been cultivated, no 
increase in the assessment will take place in future, by 
altering the classification, or rather cancelling the deduc¬ 
tion or the allowance made in the process of classifying. 
Further, the general rule now stands, that where either 
a classification of soil has been made for a second time, or 
an original classification has been approved as final, it is 
not again to be altered so as to affect the assessment k 

It may here be remarked that, with a view of making an 
end with classification and survey work, any ‘ revision ’ 
operations that are still requisite are not delayed till the 
old or existing Settlement actually expires. Formerly it 
was so; but—says the Resolution of Government already 
quoted—‘if this practice were maintained the operation 
would be greatly protracted, and the highly skilled survey 
establishments would be dissipated for want of full-time 
employment. 

* It has therefore been resolved that the completion of 
the survey record should be carried out at once, . . . and 
it is estimated that all field operations of the survey in this 
Presidency may be completed within a period of eight 
years’ [i.e. before 1893]. 

lished, which -were the foundation and classification were practically 
of all the modern systematic im- done all over again, 
provements, was itself a ‘ revision ’ 1 See Section 106 of the Code 

operation, and under it, the survey as amended. 
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These revisions of area—to get once for all a perfeet 
survey and classification of the soil—do not affect the 
Rev. Code, assessments, which remain until the term fixed for their 
sec. ioa. currency expires. 


§ 2. Assessment on Revision. 

As to increases of assessment after the expiry of the 
Settlements at present in force, the important principle has 
been laid down, that if, since a first or original Settlement, 
a landholder has improved his land himself, or at his own 
cost, such improvement is not to be taxed by an increased 
(revision) assessment. This rule, as the Code stood in 
1879, was qualified by the condition, that an increase might 
be taken with reference to any natural advantage, when 
the improvement effected from private capital and resources 
consisted only in having created the means of utilizing such 
advantage. It may be thought that this proviso would, in 
practice, be correctly understood; but a different opinion 
has prevailed. The desire to remove any expression which 
might affect the minds of cultivators and make them hesi¬ 
tate about expending capital and labour on improvements, 
has led to the remodelling of clause 107 K As it at first stood, 
the clause meant that, supposing a field originally assessed 
as ‘ dry ’ was, on revision, discovered to have an abundant 
supply of sub-soil water—say twenty feet below the sur¬ 
face—the assessment might be increased by reason of this 
purely natural advantage, before overlooked, but discovered 
at revision; although the fact that the cultivator had 
actually sunk wells to utilize this advantage, would not be 
the cause of any increase. In that sense I do not under¬ 
stand that the amended section alters anything, except in so 


1 By Bombay Act IV of 1886, tho 
clause now runs: 1 In revising 

assessments of land-revenue, regard 
shall be had to the value of land ; 
and in the case of land used for the 
purposes of agriculture, to the 
profits of agriculture. Provided 
that if any improvement has been 
effected in any land during the 
currency of any previous Settlement 


made under this Act, or under 
Bombay Act I of 1865, by or at the 
cost of the holder thereof, the 
increase in the value of such land, 
or in the profit of cultivating the 
same, due to the said improvement, 
shall not be taken into account 
in fixing the revised assessment 
thereof.’ 
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far as the new proviso to section 106 will prevent any re¬ 
classification of soil once finally made. 

The Resolution of Government, No. 6682, dated 10th 
November, 1881, provides that where wells existed at the 
date of the original Settlement, and the lands were assessed 
at well-rates, the revision assessment is limited to the ‘ dry- 
rate ’ (but the maximum dry-rate) applied to the vicinity. 
And where new wells have been constructed subsequent to 
the first Settlement, the ordinary dry-crop rate, without 
addition, is levied. This rule is now general for all dis¬ 
tricts. 

1 Burkis ’—which appear to be masonry constructions by 
which water is drawn from a stream, so that it can then, by 
lift, be baled on to lands—are treated as wells. In some 
places irrigation is effected by a ‘ bandhara,’ which means a 
dam erected across a stream or nala: improvements of this 
class are governed by the same principle, except that if the 
water itself is the property of Government, a rate for the 
use of the water may be charged irrespective of the assess¬ 
ment ; and the rules at page 234 of Nairne’s Hand-book 
apply._ 

While thus encouraging the expenditure of capital as far 
as possible, it was not intended to forego the right of the 
State to its just participation in the natural value of land. 
Now it is obvious that the existence of an easily available 
water source below the surface, is just as much a natural 
element in the value of land, as is the fact that the soil 
itself is of good quality, of sufficient depth, and well placed 
as regards drainage. Hence while foregoing a rise in the 
assessment on the ground of new works, the classification 
(whenever there was opportunity) has been corrected so 
as to take into consideration the sub-soil water, and so 
make a reasonable increase in the proportionate value of 
the land 1 , before the classification becomes final and un¬ 
alterable. 

1 See Bombay Resolution, 594 S. thereon. Here the addition on 
10th August, 1883. See also the account of the water advantage 
interesting S.S., on the Dholka comes to R. o. 2. 10 per acre, 
taluka (Ahmadabadl and the orders 

VOL. III. R 
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In connection with this subject it maybe mentioned that, 
in Guzarat generally, there is an easily accessible water¬ 
bearing substratum which, in many places, would render 
irrigation easy if wells were sunk. In Ahmadabad (Dholka 
taluka) when water was available within twenty-four feet 
it was taken into consideration (and in exceptional cases to 
forty-five feet); over that it was not considered. Where 
the water is brackish or otherwise defective, the rate is 
suitably lowered. 

In some cases, with a view of encouraging the people (in 
the backward parts of the country, the Panch Mahals espe¬ 
cially), sanction has been given to the proposal to abandon 
all direct taxation of wells (new or old) and add only a small 
sum to the dry-land rate in recognition of its superior ad¬ 
vantage 1 . 

§ 3. Amount of Increase. 

Lastly, in connection with revision, comes the question 
what rate of enhancement shall be adopted, and whether 
any (generally applicable) limit can be fixed. This subject 
has been discussed in principle and with reference to all 
provinces, in Yol. I. Ch. V. (see pp. 360, 4); here it will be 
sufficient to repeat that in Bombay the rule laid down for 
the Dakhan districts has been generally extended; the rule 
is, not to increase the revenue of a tdlukd or a group of 
villages which shows the same maximum dry-crop rate, 
beyond 33 per cent.: nor should the increase on a single 
village amount to more than 66 per cent, without special 
explanation and sanction; nor should the increase on the 
individual holding exceed 100 per cent. 

It has to be borne in mind that hard-and-fast rules about 
percentages are apt to work badly; while to form a judg¬ 
ment solely on the fact that the increase in any particular 
case is (absolutely) so much per cent, on the old rate, with¬ 
out reference to the whole of the facts, is almost certainly 
to go wrong. In some cases a holding has been increased 
in area by the authorized (or unauthorized) inclusion of 


1 Resolution, No. 2619, 26th March, 1884, § 3a. 
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waste land: here of course there ought to he the just 
increase—no matter what the percentage. So if in an early 
survey or revision survey there has been an absolute mis- 
classification of soil, the error should in reason be corrected, 
whatever its effect. If care is taken not to alter more than 
is necessary, to make every allowance for the light assess¬ 
ment of poor soil, and to keep in view the general limits of 
percentages of increase as above indicated, it is not likely 
any serious error can occur. That I think is fairly— 
though very briefly put—the gist of the existing orders. 

§ 4. Concluding Remarks. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, in conclusion, that the 
above principles have nothing to do with the increase of 
assessment where an improvement is made at the public 
expense, as where the making of a Government canal raises 
the selling value of the land within its reach ; or where land 
the produce of which was nearly unsaleable for want of 
transport, has been brought by a Government railway, 
within reach of a ready market. Here, as was stated in the 
Government Revenue Despatch No. 246 of 15th April, 1882, 

(to the Secretary of State), the increased value is ‘ fairly 

considered in the classification rates along with other 

advantages which are not due to expenditure of capital by 

the occupant of the land.’ Here we are not speaking of 

any charge for the use of water as a commodity supplied 

from a Government source, but of the increase in the value Rev. Code, 

of land and its consequent revenue assessment. sec - 31 ' 

There are certain orders, issued in 1874 (which it is not 
necessary here to detail) as to notifying in a district under 
Settlement or about to be settled, that irrigation works are 
about to be completed, or are in a state of progress which 
may affect the assessment h 

1 This notice is only given ‘when able at an early period in the term 
the works to which it has reference of Settlement. When works are 
are actually under construction, or merely in contemplation . . . we 
authorized with a fair probability should consider it injudicious to 
that their benefits will be avail- disturb the minds of the cultivators 


R 2 
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Section V. —The Records of Settlement. 

The Code is remarkably simple in its provisions on this 
subject. 

The village maps are among the most important records. 
Accompanying these is the Settlement Register, showing 
the area and assessment of each survey-number, together 
Oodo, see. with the name of the registered occupant of the number. 

The Code leaves it to the Local Government to prescribe 
such other records as may be necessary. One record is, 
indeed, expressly mentioned in an earlier section of the 
53 - Code—a record of all alienated lands—that is, what would 

be called in Upper India 1 lakhiraj ’ or ‘mu’dfi’ lands,— 
lands of which the Government right to revenue has been 
wholly, or within certain limits, alienated or granted away. 

§ r. Forms of Record. 

The orders on the subject direct that the records shall 
be 1 — 

I. The village map. 

II. The Register of all lands. 

III. The ‘ Botkhat,’ or record of each holding; that is, 
the fields held on each separate interest, or on 
a separate tenure by a single individual, or by 
joint body, shown as grouped together. 

Nos. II and III are in fact, just the khasra and khatauni 
of the North Indian Settlements. 

Each holder of land gets, at the time of survey, a copy of 
the details recorded relating to his land. I have not seen any 
order as to the precise forms of these records, but I presume 
that the Register is essentially the same as that which is 
kept up to date as ‘ No. I ’ Form, in every village. This ‘ Re¬ 
gister of land ’ is a very complete one. And as a glance at its 
columns and arrangement givos at once a certain insight 

by a reference to future liabilities tho expiration of the period of gua- 
connected with works visibly in rantee (i. e. to the duration of the 
progress before them. In such oxisting Settlement) (Despatch last 
cases the enhancement of rates on quoted, § 6). 
account of increased valuo of ir- 1 Hand-book, p. 141. 
rigable land may be deferred to 
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into the results of classifying land and surveying it at 
Settlement, I give 1 the form as now used. It is locally 
called ‘ shetw&rpatrak.’ 



Under column 3 will be shown that the ‘number’ is 
< Government ’ (i. e. revenue-paying), or ‘ service mam,’ or 
‘personal indm,’ or watan or village-Government-service 
in&m, or village-community-service inam. And it may be 
that a ‘ number ’ will be held (column 6), by several per¬ 
sons : thus, (1) Mah adev Govind— 

Shares—himself .... 8 annas. 

A. B.4 annas. 

C. D.4 annas. 

Column 5 will show whether any portion of the number 
is wholly or partly ‘ pot kharab,’ i. e. allowed as uncultur- 
able, having a tomb on it, &e. 

Column 17 is necessary, because there may be a local cess 
to be paid by a percentage on this assessment, though the 
assessment itself is not realized. 

When any alteration by death, relinquishment, transfer, 
and so forth occurs, it will be noted in Columns 18 and 19. 
‘Remarks ’ (20) show such particulars as that a ‘ well ’ is on 
the land, or ‘ the mango trees belong to Government,’ &c. 

At the end is an abstract of the area of the village 
under— 

1 From Hope’s Manual of Revenue Accounts (3rd ed.). 
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Code, 
see. 109, 
110. 


A. Land for cultivation. 

f Government (i.e. revenue-paying). 

^ ij Assessed | y 

(2) Unassessed (if any). 

B. Land not available for cultivation. 

(1) Unculturable. 

‘ Pot kharab ’ (deductions made for bad bits in 
numbers,—as part covered by tombs, or by 
broken ground, &c.). 

Rivers and streams. 

(2) Set apart for special purposes. 

Kuran (fuel reserve of bhbul trees), Forest Re¬ 
serves, &c. &c. 

(3) Set apart for public purposes. 

G&ohth&n, or village site. 

Burial ground. 

Roads. 

Railway. 

Free pasture for village, &c. &c. 

I have mentioned this Village 1 Register No. 1 ’ under the 
head of Survey Records, for so it practically is; indeed, 
formerly it was actually prepared by the Survey and handed 
over. Now it is compiled by the village accountant or 
kulkarni from the actual Settlement-Survey Records, and 
verified by the Mainlatddr of the taluka. 


§ 2. Preservation of Original Records. 

The original Survey registers, when complete, are not 
altered, except to correct clerical errors or mistakes ad¬ 
mitted by the parties interested. Mistakes as to a wrong 
entry of a registered occupant’s name by error, fraud, or 
collusion, may be corrected within two years, even if the 
parties do not admit it; but all subsequent changes by suc¬ 
cession, partition, transfer, &c., arc not made in the Settle¬ 
ment registers themselves, but in village registers kept up 
for the purpose. 

Thus there are (as in other Provinces) the unaltered 
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Survey register and maps, showing how things were at the 
time when the Settlement was complete, and subsequent 
registers showing any changes that have taken place. 

As the holding of every person is registered, whether it 
is an entire survey-number or some subdivision of it, the 
record is really as complete a record of right as can be 
required. 

§ 3. Ascertainment of Rights. 

The Settlement Officer makes the entries according to the 
actual facts of occupation ; he does not exercise any judi¬ 
cial function in determining a doubtful title: if there is a 
dispute he will refer the parties to the Civil Court. There 
being, as a matter of principle or general rule, no inter¬ 
mediate landlord between the landholder and the State, 
there is but little room for those questions of subordinate 
right and varieties of tenancy which need such careful 
reservation in North Indian Settlements. In special cases, 
where there are superior rights, as in 1 khoti ’ villages, a re¬ 
cord is made of the subordinate rights also, as specially pro¬ 
vided by the Khoti Act (Bombay) of 1880. There are also 
other cases of special tenures, such as the taluqdari tenures 
of Ahmadabad, which are dealt with under a special Act 
(VI. of 1862). 



CHAPTER II. 


THE LAND-TENURES. 

Section I.—Introductory. 

§ i. History of the Districts. 

The Bombay Presidency (in this chapter we exclude 
Sindh) offers a very diversified field for the student of 
tenures. In so far as the purely modern condition of the 
villages is regarded, there might appear to be considerable 
uniformity: but underneath this there are the traces of an 
eventful and stormy history, and many illustrations of the 
working of those agencies which everywhere in India may 
be traced in their effect on land-tenures. 

The Northern Province of Guzarat, indeed, still remains, 
owing to its physical and historical features, diversified 
with examples of several tenures; we may there find, side 
by side, the ordinary village held purely on the raiyatwari 
tenure, and ‘joint villages,’ which, though few in number, 
are a still actively surviving institution, known as ‘ narwa ’ 
or ‘ bhagdari ’ villages. There are also remains of the 
chiefships of the Rajput families that once bore sway over 
Guzar&t, some of them much broken up, and now known 
by the (later) name of ‘ taluqdaris/ There are also certain 
tenures which still attest the power of the plundering chief- 
ships of the Maratha times. 

It is otherwise with the Dakhan districts ;—those lying 
between the Narbada (or Narmada) river on the north, and 
the sources of the Kistna on the south. The early history 
is here almost wholly traditional; it was once a Dravidian 
country, but various successive conquests affected it; one 
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rule giving way to another. In the sixth century of our 
era we find that theso districts (or the greater part of them) 
formed part of the (Hindu) Malwd kingdom under Vikra- 
madityd. The country came permanently under Muham¬ 
madan rule (i.e. under the early Delhi emperors) towards 
the middle of the fourteenth century l . It subsequently 
passed under the sway of the independent Dakhan kings 
known as Bdhmanis, whose kingdom soon split up into five 
—till for a brief space the Mughal empire was established 
by the conquests of Sli&h Jahan and Aurangzeb. But in 
the end the contests of the two Muhammadan powers were 
suicidal to both, and were the cause of the Dakhan passing 
under the power of the Mardthas between the middle of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Under such circumstances, the tenures of the Dakhan 
must havo undergone considerable changes—changes in¬ 
dicated by certain survivals, which arc, however, sufficiently 
indefinite to allow room for some difference of opinion as 
to the inferences to be drawn from them. But at the present 
day the villages, whatever their form originally, are prac¬ 
tically on the level of the simple, but convenient and un¬ 
questionable, raiyatwari tenure. 

In the Konkan districts, in the same way, the village 
tenures have also undergone changes: the existence, in for¬ 
mer days of a proprietary class distinct from the ‘ tenantry,’ 
is rendered probablo by the use of certain terms and by 
the surviving privileges of certain classes of cultivators. 
The Konkan tenures are, however, diversified by the exist¬ 
ence, in some parts, of an overlord tenure, derived from 
Moslem and Mardthd revenue-farming, and known as that 
of the ‘ Khots,’ as well as by certain privileged occupancies 
which arose in connection with former revenue arrange¬ 
ments, and with reclamation of salt lands on the sea-coast. 

§ 2. Tenures Classified acconlivy to Kind. 

Under such local and historical conditions, it would bo 
equally possiblo either to treat the tenures according to 
1 Muhammad Tughlak completed the conquest, a. d. 1338. 
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the locality of occurrence, or to classify them according to 
their kind. On the whole, I have preferred to deal with 
the subject in a classified order. We shall thus have to 
consider— 

(i) the village tenure as it now exists, i. e. the non¬ 

landlord or raiyatwari form in the Presidency 
generally; 

(ii) the survivals of the joint or landlord village (narwa 

or bhagdarl) in Guzarat; 

(iii) the cases where 1 double ’ or ‘ overlord ’ tenures have 

been established over the villages, as (chiefly) in 
the case of the so-called taluqdaris of Ahmad- 
abad, and the Khots of the Konkan ; 

(iv) the history of the ‘ alienated’ lands, i.e. lands held 

under grant of complete or partial freedom 
from revenue payment, including the service 
and other ‘ watans,’ which form so interesting 
a feature of the land administration in Central 
India and Bombay, as well as Madras. 

§ 3. Tenures Grouped by Locality. 

If we were, however, to deal with tenures by localities, 
we should group them thus:— 

The ; survey tenure ’ villages, now consisting of aggre¬ 
gates of unconnected raiyats, with equal rights 
under the Code. 

Historical reminiscences of a former joint-village sur¬ 
viving in the use of certain terms. 

The narwa or bhagdari tenure in certain villages. 

The overlord or taluqdari tenure. 

Guzarat . . . . ' Wanta tenure. 

Mewasi tenure. 

Maliki tenure. 

Khoti tenures. 

Shilotri tenures. 

Izafat tenures. 

Khoti tenures (permanent), with inferior tenures 
dharekari, &c. 

Tenures the same as those described in the note on 
Kanara (Madras). 

§ 4. Statistics of Tenures. 

It might be supposed from this variety of tenure, that 
really the area held by overlords or by landlords was very 


North Konkan . 

South Konkan 
Kanara . . . . 


The Dakhan and 
the Presidency 
generally. 
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considerable; and that the area which, though divided as 
usual into villages, is held by ‘ occupants ’ directly under 
the State (neither holding in co-parcenary bodies or under 
a middleman) was of less importance; it will be desirable to 
give a few statistics which will show that the landlord vil¬ 
lage and other forms of overlord tenure really occupy but 
a minor portion of the land. 

In the published Statistics for 1886-7, unfortunately, the 
villages held in shares (bhagdari and narwa) are not separ¬ 
ated, but the following figures are given :— 


Tenure. 

Number of 
estates or 
holdings. 

Number of 
villages. 

Area in 
stores. 

Remarks. 

Village 

landholders. 

Raiyatwdrl 
villages * 

1,284 238 

20,118] 

28,475,016 
(occupied 
land only) 

D 4 ' 9,397 
■gross area) 

79,334 

194,830 

2,160,517 

3608 

* I have added to¬ 
gether those pay¬ 
ing at full rates and 
the much smaller 
number paying at 
privileged rates : 
the latter are 
213,405, and how 
far these represent 
bhagdiirs, &c. I 
have no means of 
telling. 

Overlord 

tenures. 

Taluqdari 

Mewasl . . 

Udliad jama- 
bandi. 

Khot . . . 

'Isfifat . . . 

530 \ 

41 

123 

1732] 

7 

530] 

41 

123 

1732] 

7 

Revenue-free, i. e. 
main and jaglr. 

21653 

2165’ 

4 , 483,343 

These refer to whole 
villages or estates, 
not to revenue 
privileges on indi¬ 
vidual fields, &c. 
which are included 
in village land- 
holdings. 


I omit from notice 5730 acres of land merely held on ‘ lease ’ for Government as owner. 


Section II.—The Village-Tenures. 

§ 1. The Dukhan. 

The fact that a great part of the Dakhan was in early 
historic times peopled by mixed tribes, which afterwards 
gave rise to the great confederacy of the Maratha clans, is 
indicated by the circumstance that it received the special 
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name of Maharashtra from the Sanskrit writers: moreover, 
a special dialect (or rather dialect with several varieties) 
(Marathi) was developed 1 . There can, I think, be very 
little doubt that originally (so-called) Dravidian tribes 
must have existed in abundance; there must have been 
Gonds and Mhars, and doubtless others. At an early date, 
however, Aryan or Rajput adventurers from the North 
must have penetrated the country; since it is otherwise 
impossible to account for the great number and many sub¬ 
divisions of the Brahman caste, and for the fact that the 
oldest of the various States or petty kingdoms formed in 
the South were certainly * Hinduized ’—i.e. had adopted the 
Brahmanic traditions and forms at an ancient date. In 
spite of all caste prohibitions, it is certain that the Aryan 
and the Dravidian races everywhere fused rapidly ; and it 
is probable that only the highest families kept themselves 
pure, and called themselves ‘Rajputs.’ No doubt the 
‘ upper strata ’ of even the mixed clans would adopt the 
same designation whenever they came into power, or ac¬ 
quired wealth and influence. Such families are known (from 
instances in many parts of India) to have then professed a 
greater strictness of life, and to have taken Hindu names 
and assumed all the attributes of the purer or original 
Aryan Rajputs, with whom they had really a very second¬ 
ary connection. The ancient kingdoms of Chera, Chola, 
and Pandya in the South were ruled by princes thus con¬ 
verted. There can be no reasonable doubt that the Dak- 
han was anciently held by princes of the same kind long 
before the Muhammadan conquest 2 . How far they were in- 

1 Yule and Burnell give Maha- adopted by the people themselves as 
rashtra as = magna regio (in Sanskrit). a collective name. For this reason 
Others refer it to the Mahar or Mhar I have not used it, but prefer the 
tribe, once a numerous one, which form Maratha which I believe to be 
now only survives in the village more correct as a general name. 
Mhar—who is a sort of beadle or 2 See for instance Tod, vol. ii. 
messenger. The origin of the term p. 240, where he speaks of the 
now generally used for the Dakhan Rajput princes, holding kingdoms 
population is uncertain. The regu- in the South, ‘ whose offspring, 
lar Hindi form is Marhatta (com- blending with the original popu- 
monly written Mahratta) : but this lation, produced the mixed race of 
is, I believe, a term of reproach Mahrattas.’ 

(=plunderer), and is certainly not 
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terfered with by the later series of R&jput movements— 
which occurred before the first Muhammadan conquests—it 
is impossible to say ; there were many wars and struggles; 
witness for example the career of Salivabana. It is, 
however, impossible not to believe that native and local 
kingdoms flourished in the Dakhan long before Vikramad- 
itya (whose kingdom appears in Central India in the sixth 
century), and long before those Rajput kingdoms of MdlwA, 
Central India, and Guzarat, which were still in existence in 
the eleventh century, and which are traceable partly to 
immigrations from the Ganges plain and Oudh, and partly 
to movements of R&jputs when first disturbed by Moslem 
irruptions. These kingdoms, held by princely houses, 
which we may call Marathi (as indicating the mixed 
Aryo-Dravidian origin) passed away long before the Mu¬ 
hammadan Dakhan kingdoms, and the subsequent resusci¬ 
tation of the Mar&thfi power in the seventeenth century h 
Yet they may have given rise (as such kingdoms often do) 
to landlord families having a hereditary interest in land, 
which left traces of their existence in the Dakhan villages; 
traces that still survive in certain terms and names. 

But if this is the case, and there can hardly be any 
doubt of it, it is impossible not to take count of the Dra- 
vidian form of village as in all probability existing before 
the landlord families came. It is to be remembered that 
throughout the Dakhan, the bolding of land in virtue 
of hereditary village office is everywhere known. And 
this feature is always connected with the old Dravidian 
form of landholding. Thus in the Dakhan we shall 
really have one of the many cases in which the landlord 
village grew up over an earlier form. The Dravidian village 
still survives in other parts of India, and it is not easy to 


1 Grant Duff (i. 35';, speaking of 
the time when the Muhammadans 
first invaded the Dakhan, says :— 
‘ From that time the Mahrattas 
were quite lost sight of; and so lit¬ 
tle attention was paid to them that 
in the seventeenth century when 
they started up from their native 
hills and plains, they were, to other 


natives, a new and almost unknown 
race of people.’ It is quite certain 
that Maratlia clans existed long be- 
foroSivaji’s time; and Colonel Sykes 
v to whose work allusion will pre¬ 
sently he made) lias no doubt that 
the old landholding class indicated 
by the specially surviving terms in 
the Dakhan, were early Marathas. 
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suppose that in the ancient Dakhan it was different to what 
it was elsewhere. In itself it was an essentially 1 raiyat- 
wari ’ form of village, though distinguished by certain 
features which are easily lost in the process of time, and by 
the effect of later revenue-assessments. In the Dravidian 
village the old founders’ families were privileged, not as 
landlords claiming superiority over the entire area, and 
holding it afterwards in family shares, but (1) by the right 
to furnish the hereditary officers of the village, (2) by hold¬ 
ing special and valuable lots bf land—often the best in the 
village, and worked for them (probably)'by contributions 
of labour from the ordinary cultivators settled in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. When a conquest occurs, or a foreign rule 
supervenes, it is very natural that such privileges should 
be ignored, or at least that the ruler should only conciliate 
the village headman and accountant by adopting them into 
the State system, and allowing them to hold their ancient 
lands in virtue of their office and headship—lands which, in 
later times, were called the ‘ watan ’ or special holding of 
the ancient 1 home 1 .’ The village in this state exactly cor¬ 
responds to the ‘ raiyatwari village ’ as we see it all over 
Central, Southern, and Western India. If now the descend¬ 
ants of a ruling house, grantees of the king or chief, and 
others, obtain a footing in such villages, they will, under 
the influence of subsequent defeat or intestinal decay, as we 
know by the evidential illustrations obtainable in Oudh 
and elsewhere (Vol. I. pp. 131-6), lose the ruling position 
and descend to be landlords. Usually the process com¬ 
mences with one man—perhaps a relation of the chiefs, 
who is granted the c king’s-share ’ in a village for his sus¬ 
tenance ; or a courtier or other influential person is similarly 
located. At first he interferes very little with the old cul¬ 
tivators or their tenure; but when he dies, and in course 
of time a numerous body of descendants occupy his place, 

1 Watan is an Arabic word, sig- on a smaller scale to artizans and 
nifying ‘home’ or ‘nation,’ and menials of the village') by the wis- 
was applied to the land-holdings dom of the early Muhammadan 
and other privileges left to the old rulers, 
village office-holding families (and 
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they all have equal rights and are sharers by inheritance 
in the ‘ estate.’ Necessity causes them to assume a closer, 
and virtually landlord, connection with the land ; the pres¬ 
sure of numbers compels them to seize on and to cultivate the 
adjacent waste, and to annex whatever land they can ; thus 
they become (de facto ) co-sliaring owners of the whole village. 
The same thing occurs when a ruling family divides or 
is broken up by misfortune or conquest. Members of the 
fallen house manage to cling to fragments of the estate, and 
afterwards dividing the property, and at the same time 
gradually falling in social position, they remain as groups 
of peasant landlords in the villages. No student of land- 
tenures in India can, I feel certain, doubt that this process 
has been one largely'in operation, and that it is one of the 
most important of the factors in producing joint or landlord 
villages. And there is yet a further stage in the process. 
In some cases these landlord-villages indeed have shown 
marked stability, and continue to our own time ; they may 
lose their regular scheme of co-sliaring, but still they sur¬ 
vive. In others, however, they are overborne by the growth 
of great territorial Taluqdars and Zamindars. In others, 
again, they simply melt away:—Revenue authorities place 
the landlords and cultivating tenants on an equality, heavily 
assess all alike, and deal with them all directly. Unless, 
then, the landlord class happens to be of especially good 
agricultural and managing capacity, and unless it escapes 
the fatal defects of internal decay, of loss of vigour, of in¬ 
dolence or extravagance, it falls out of rank, and its once 
landlord position is only indicated by certain names still 
given to the lands in its possession. 

§ 2. Attempt to account for the Decay of Old 
Landlord Claims. 

It seems to me that the facts in the Dakhan exactly 
accord with the process just now sketched. For at any 
rate history discloses a process of rise and fall of kingdoms 
and states, which here as elsewhere, must have left traces, 
in the shape of numerous bodies of descendants who 
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managed to retain village-lands, no longer as rulers, officers 
or State-lessees, but as eo-sharing bodies of landlords. 
The process of decay reached a still further stage when 
these bodies again lost the exclusive landholding position 
and their right became a shadowy privilege—merely sur¬ 
viving in certain names or terms, and in faint memories of 
the past. If we compare the Dakhan villages with what 
we see in Guzarat, we notice in the latter exactly the same 
sort of process of rise and subsequent disintegration; only 
that as the R&jput kingdoms were later in time, or at any 
rate lasted longer, disintegration had not gone so far; and 
now has been arrested by the preservative effects of British 
power and by the recognition of rights (in one form or 
another) under British land-Settlements. In Guzarat, as 
we shall see, the relics of the Hindu state are more evident; 
the Baja or overlord has indeed disappeared before Moslem 
and Maratha conquests, but joint villages still survive in 
what is known to have been the R&ja’s ‘ demesne ’: and the 
minor (Rajput) chiefships are still in existence, some of 
them much broken up, and in fact gradually dissolving into 
mere village landlord estates held by widows, descendants 
of branches and minor members of the chief’s house. 

§ 3. *'Survivals in the Dakhan. 

Whatever may be thought of this reasoning, it was a 
general feature of the Dakhan villages at the beginning of 
this century, that over large areas there was found a class 
of cultivators called ‘ mirasidar,’ which implies that they 
are ‘ hereditary ’ landholders. I think it most probable 
that they were once members of co-sharing landlord com¬ 
munities. In the same villages another class are called 
‘ upri ’ (or upari (Wilson)), which means 1 stranger ’ or 
‘ coming from another place,’ and indicates that the cul¬ 
tivator is of an inferior class with no hereditary claim to 
the land, though he may have been long resident and in 
possession. The Persian term ! mir&si ’ probably came into 
use when the Muhammadan Dakhan kings ruled. One of 
their ministers, Malik ’Ambar (to whom I have already 
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alluded), made a revenue Settlement in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In this he seems to have adopted, at any rate partially, 
a system of village-assessments, and encouraged and perhaps 
restored, the ‘ mirdsidars.’ But the landholders had a term 
of their own, ‘ thalwai ’ or ‘ thalkari ’ = shareholder—leav¬ 
ing no doubt as to the nature of the hereditary right 
implied in ‘ mirdsi.’ The villages were, in fact, divided into 
major shares, ‘ sthal ’ (= patti or tarf bf Upper India) h It 
is evident that the ‘ thalwai ’ (or mirdsi) right was long 
respected. When the original holder had disappeared, the 
holding was known as 1 gat-kul ’ (i. e. the family (kula) was 
lost or had disappeared (gata)) z . In the Bombay Adminis¬ 
tration Report for 1882-3 (p. 36), it is mentioned that the 
mirasi right could be acquired by a sort of purchase, and 
on consenting to pay the Government revenue demand 3 . 

In the end, whether by the uniform pressure of the later 
Mar&tha demand, which took no thought (as far as assess¬ 
ment was concerned) whether the landholder was of this 
class or that, or whether by the gradual decadence of the 
old landlord class, the special features of mirdsi holding 
disappeared. In the first quarter of the present century no 
such surviving joint-ownership existed as would warrant 
the ‘ village system ’ of revenue management being adopted. 

Whether all ‘ mirasi ’ rights are to be explained in this 
manner, I do not feel certain. When we recollect that 
there were privileged classes under the Dravidian orga¬ 
nization, and that the hereditary right of these, though not 


1 See this detailed in Colonel 
Sykes’ papers on Dakhan villages 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, vol. ii. p. 206, &c. The 
record of the Bombay official in¬ 
quiry into village tenures, including 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
minute, and Mr. Chaplin’s notes, 
was reprinted in the Selections from 
the Records of the Bombay Government 
(Old Series), No. IV. I greatly re¬ 
gret that repeated efforts have failed 
to give me aceess to the original 
volume. I believe also that the 
Elphinstone minute is in vol. iii. of 
the Bombay Revenue Selections. I am 
dependent on the quotations made 

VOL. III. 


by Mr. Campbell in the Gazetteer. 

2 It should be noted that it was 
hold in old times that the mirasi 
right could never be lost. A mi- 
rasidar might return and reclaim 
his land within thirty years. The 
families were also held jointly re¬ 
sponsible for the revenue. 

3 Holders of ‘ mirasi ’ lands may 
therefore not consist exclusively of 
descendants of old Maratha families. 
Energetic cultivators, both Kunbis 
and others, may have acquired miras 
land by purchase, or by taking the 
burden of the revenue on them¬ 
selves. 


S 
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extending to any share in the entire area, was certainly 
a distinct feature, it is always possible that some land- 
holdings may have been called ‘ hereditary,’ and yet not be 
historically connected with a claim of a eo-sharing body of 
landlords. 

§ 4, Konkdn Villages . 

The Konkan districts (on the coast) were also part of 
Mahdrashtra, and though here the later Mar&tMs employed 
a farming agency which gave rise to special tenures, the 
original villages also exhibit traces which make it probable, 
or at least possible, that joint bodies once held them. We 
shall speak of the * khot ’ revenue-farmers separately: here 
we attend to the village-landholders. Only as regards the 
farmers it is necessary to say, that they themselves, in many 
cases at least, owed their position as much to prescription 
as to direct lease or grant; and they may have been active 
members of the very class who would have furnished 
ordinary landlord families to the villages, but who, being 
put into a special position, developed in a new direction as 
revenue-farmers. Or they may represent a later race of 
chiefs and moneyed men who supervened upon those older 
landholding classes who had once held the landlord posi¬ 
tion but who had fallen, or begun to fall, into decay, before 
the khots came. The subjection of villages to a revenue- 
farmer armed with large powers, is unfavourable to the 
preservation of any pre-existing class of landlords already 
tending to decay. The farmer will invariably look askance 
on local rights which would conflict with the growth of his 
own family position and influence: at the same time he 
may find it wise to conciliate the old landholding class and 
allow them certain privileges (in subordination to himself): 
such old landholders are valuable because of their un¬ 
willingness to throw up their ancestral lands, and because 
they have influence with the cultivating body at large. 
Hence vestiges of old rights may remain under guise of 
‘ tenant rights.’ In the North Konkan villages we find a 
* suti ’ tenure which resembles the ‘ mirasi ’ 1 . The term 

1 I feel doubtful about the ety- ‘swiisti’ (corruptly susti) of Wil- 
mology of this term. May it be the son's glossary? If so, it may imply 
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«gatkul ’ is also used to describe holdings from which the 
old landholder has disappeared. And the common or casual 
tenant is distinguished from the ancestral class, by the term 
«child!.’ In the South Konkan the mirasidar is probably 
represented by the 1 dharekar,’ and ‘ dhara holdings are 
privileged under the Khot! Act, 1B80. It is also remark¬ 
able that we have a class of tenant whose right is heritable 
but not necessarily transferable, known as ! watandarkul,’ 
which possibly may imply that the holders were descendants 
of old founders’ families who held the ‘ watan ’ lands in 
former days. 

§ 5. Kdnara District. 

There were no village groups properly so called in this 
exceptionally situated district; all that has been said about 
South Kdnara in the previous chapter on Madras tenures, 
applies to the district. 

§ 6. The Guzardt Villages. 

It is interesting to notice that while the bulk of the 
villages in the Guzarat districts exhibit the usual raiyat- 
wdri features, there are a certain number of distinctly joint 
or landlord villages. It may be at once Btated that Mr. 
Pedder considers the present joint-villages to represent the 
remains of a much larger number. He thinks the few 
that survive, were either able to stand because of their 
adopting a peculiar method of combining to share the heavy 
burden of Mardtha revenue-assessments \ or because of the 
superior energyof the caste. The villages are known as bhag- 
dari (held on shares = bhag), and also narwa- (or narva-) 
ddri, i.e. held on a scheme for distributing the burden of 
the revenue (indicated by the Guzarati word ‘ narwa, which 

only the favourable terms on which agricultural capacity, and having 
land was held ; or it may be con- adopted the narwa method, were 
nected with suta = son, and refer able to bear up against bad times 
to the land being inherited. and survive while others disap- 

1 Pedder ( Joint Villages), p. 4 - It peared. Their power to hold lands 
is much to be regretted that wo under exceptional difficulties of a 
have not any exact statistics of the high rental, is illustrated in other 
castes which now hold shares. parts of India (cf. for instance, vol. 
But a very large number are Kun- ii. p. 247). 
bis—a caste which had exceptional 

S % 
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is exactly like the ‘bhejbarar’ of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces). Mr. Pedder gives the numbers of these villages as— 

Kaira (Khera) district.90 

Broach (Bharoch; .244 

Ahmadabad „.. x 

Surat .. . 

The nature of the villages shown in the two latter dis¬ 
tricts is more or less uncertain: in some cases the joint- 
tenure has disappeared : it is doubtful whether the villages 
really represent landlord-villages of the class we are con¬ 
sidering 1 . 

In Kaira the villages are called ! narwadari,’ and are held 
almost entirely by Kunbls, though shares may here and 
there have been sold or strangers otherwise admitted. Mr. 
James Campbell 2 mentions that 77,933 acres, paying reve¬ 
nue of R.405,370—more than one-sixth of the area of 
‘ Government ’ land and paying one-fourth of the ‘ rental ’— 
were held by them. 

In Broach the villages were called bhagddri.and are clearly 
1 pattidari ’ villages held on ancestral shares, mostly by 
Mussalman proprietors of the Bohra (Bohara) class. These 
were traders. ‘ As late as the eighteenth century,’ says Mr. 
Campbell, ‘ the sharehold villages were the most numerous 
and the most prosperous 3 .’ Mr. Rogers thinks the Bohrds 
got a footing as revenue-farmers: or perhaps they stood 
security for the villages. Possibly they may have been 
grantees under early Muhammadan rule; or they may have 
been converts to Islam from old Rajput clans (as were the 
Khojas), and as such may represent an old territorial nobility, 
now descended to the rank of peasant-proprietors. They 
were evidently much depressed by Maratha rule, and 
fared best in thp territories held by the Nawab of 
Broach, who, as feudatory to the Maratha state, was allowed 

1 I find no detail about the Ah- village may have been one in which 
maddb&d ‘ shared villages '; they a contract for the revenue was ac- 
may have been mere fragments of cepted in certain shares; this may 
the Mewasi and other chiefs’ es- or may not have implied a landlord 
tates and of the same origin. In form of tenure. Mr. Campbell says 
Surat there were villages called there were three narwadari villages 
hundwa- (or hunda-) bandi. The in Surat ( Gazetteer , p. 230). 
term hundwfi (Wilson) means farm- 3 Gazetteer (Kaira), p. 105. 
ing for a certain sum ; and such a s Gazetteer (Broach), p. 482. 
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to manage his own country, paying only a fixed tribute. 
Out of 284 villages surviving in 1828, 129 were found in 
the Broach subdivision. 

The narwa villages of Kaira held by Kunbis may possibly 
represent a group of lands cultivated on a system of co¬ 
operation, still continued by descendants,—recalling the 
Vellalar villages of the Tamil country. On the other hand, 
where the villages are held, as Mr. Rogers informs us, by 
unmixed families J , descendants of one ancestor, this may be 
held to point more probably to an original lease or grant of 
the management of the village to a single person. It is 
also to be recollected that Kunbis were, or became, in¬ 
corporated among the Maratha clans; Sivaji himself was 
of the Kunbi tribe, and the Rajas of Satara were of the 
same stock. It is therefore possible that the Kunbi nar- 
w&d&rs may represent territorial overlords, as well as agri¬ 
cultural lessees. 

§ 7. Possible Origin of Guzar&t Tenures. 

If we look back to the history of Guzar&t we shall find 
it a somewhat complicated one a . 

The whole northern country was in early days the scene 
of Gujar immigration, for this tribe gave its name to the 
province. What connection they had with the early his¬ 
tory, it is impossible to ascertain ; for it is to be remembered 
that large tribal names like Gujar and Jat, &c., very often 

1 ‘Narwadars are invariably Kun- tent of the Kurmi caste in Upper 
bis, and I believe more or less re- India, see Beames’ Elliott’s Glossary, 
lated to each other . . . being vol. i. p. 155. It is probable that 
descendants of one ancestor and the Kunbis may be ethnically con- 
holding their estates hereditarily nected with the Vellalar agricul- 
from the first.’ (Paper in Journal turists who penetrated the South 
of the E. I. Association, above quoted.) Country. It is remarkable that the 
The whole history of the Kunbis is Vellalars of Madras have a tradition 
most interesting. Regarding Sivaji that they dame from the North, and 
my authority is Hunter’s Gazetteer probably (in virtue of their Aryan 
(s. v. Bombay Presidency) and Mai- blood ?) were a fairer race than 
colm i. 95; see Grant Duff, i. 21. other local tribes (in Tamil vella = 
The Kunbis are the same as the white, al = person). 

Kurmis of other parts. Mr. Hewitt 3 See an interesting article by 
thinks them a mixed race connected Mr. Pedder, 1 Early History and 
with the Aryan Kauravya or de- legend of Gujarat,’ Asiatic Quarterly 
scendants of Kurd {Journal It. Asiatic Renew, vol. iii. p. 129 (January, 
Son. vol. xxi. (new series) Part II. 1887). 
pp. 234-8 and 307). As to the ex- 
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are forgotten, while only clan names are remembered which 
are not so easily recognized as subdivisions of the larger 
body. A portion of this country was anciently called 
Saurashtra—the country of the Suras: they may have been 
really of Gtijar origin. At one time we hear of the Grgeco- 
Bactrian king Menander extending his dominions in this 
direction. At a later period various Rajput clans (them¬ 
selves probably mixed races) contended for the mastery in 
North Bombay; and we hear of tribes of Chalukya, Solan- 
khf, and Chawara as successful. 

No less positive evidence of the existence of a Rajput 
dominion 1 is the fact that Broach, Kaira and part of 
Ahmadabad formed the khalsa or royal demesne of the 
Raja or head chief; and that the taluqdarfs (as they are now 
called) in the South-West and West talukas of Ahmadabad, 
once formed the ‘ bliaiad ’ or feudal chiefs’ estates. These 
still exist, but are rapidly breaking up and on the way to 
becoming mere village estates held by joint landlords. 
Kathiawar (which is not British territory) is also the site 
of a number of Rajput chiefships also much subdivided. 
It is not at all surprising therefore that in the districts 
where the Raja has disappeared before later conquest, traces 
of landlord families should survive in joint or ‘shared’ vil¬ 
lages. Some of these villages, again, may not be so ancient, 
but only date back to revenue-farmers of former days. 

§ 8. Nature of the Tenure. 

The first question that occurs to us to ask, is whether the 
terms ‘ narwfi, ’ and ‘ bhagdarl ’ point to any real distinction in 
the constitution of the village bodies'? The Reports generally 
seem to indicate that they do not. The difference is assigned 
merely to certain methods of assessment of the revenue im- 

1 It is also known that Anhil- turers from the kingdom of Kanauj, 
wara and Somnath were under and were further reinforced when 
‘ Rajput ’ princes in the xith-i2th the Muhammadan conquest of Hin- 
ccntury when invaded by Mahmud dustan began to disturb their north- 
of Ghazni. There is an excellent ern settlements. Malcolm describes 
account of Rajputs in Central India how they mixed with the local po- 
(and it applies also to Guzarat) in pulation, and how spurious Rajput 
Malcolm, ii. p. 103, et seq. The Raj- castes arose (p. 105). 
puts most probably came as adven- 
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posed when the Muhammadan, and afterwards the Mar&tha, 
rulers obtained the dominion. 

The Bohra villages, consisting of shareholders (bhagdars), 
were what the North-West Province writers would call 
‘ pattid&ri ’—held on ancestral shares. This is quite natural 
when their origin can be traced to ancient (or comparatively 
ancient) revenue-farmers. The fact that now some shares 
are held by other castes, is nothing against the original con¬ 
stitution being as suggested. A list of these (ancestral) 
shares, termed phalavni (or phalni), is preserved. It was 
the custom to assess each share separately by ‘ bighoti * 
rates—i. e. money rates chargeable on each bigha of the 
separate holdings. These rates were totalled up and gave 
a lump-sum which represented the entire assessment for 
which the shareholders were liable. This total was again 
distributed for payment (not according to the number of 
bigh&s or the rate fixed for them according to their value, 
but) according to the fractional shares or interests in the 
village, as shown by the phalavni. 

The whole estate might be first divided into ‘ mota-bhag’ 
(the primary division, corresponding to ‘tarf’), or it might 
be divided at once into peta-bhag (the patti of Northern 
India). Thus if the original ancestor had four sons, there 
would be four ‘bhag,’ representing each a ‘four-anna’ share 
of the estate. Each sharer in a bhag is called ‘ patidar. By 
way of an example, I may take one of four 1 bhags.’ It 
would very possibly be subdivided as follows:— 

( representing a major share 
. Bhag I < of one-fourth of the entire 
[ ( estate 


(3 sons) ABC 

(Share of each = | of ] of the whole) 


(5 grandsons) no issue a b c d e 

These will succeed to the 
whole share of A, B, 
C, and take each y of ^ 
of i of the entire estate. 
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The share of revenue payable by each, would correspond 
to the fractional share in the estate. 

But in the ease of the narwa village, no ‘ bighotf ’ assess¬ 
ment was made of each bh&g or share, but a lump-sum was 
levied on the village, and then the co-sharers made out 
a narwa or list of the amount each was to pay, which 
doubtless, was made proportionate to the practical value or 
capability of each share and to the means of the holder. 
This is exactly the plan of the Upper Indian ‘ bhejbarar,’ 
and Mr. Campbell speaks of the distribution as being made 
annually. Where the revenue is heavy and the land very 
various in quality, it is obvious that a scheme of this kind 
presents great advantages ; it adjusts the load to the capa¬ 
city of the several holders, and does not leave one man 
with a fixed share of ill-cultivated (and possibly inferior) 
land to pay the same fraction as the holder of another 
share which has greater advantages, and possibly is 
worked by skilful tenants. Such a plan of sharing burdens 
may be adopted by any form of co-parcenary village. In 
the North-West Provinces (Vol. II. p. 143) we find it more 
frequently adopted by those who had divided the land by 
customary , not by ancestral shares, but it was adopted 
in ancestrally-shared villages also. So that in itself the 
distinction does not imply any necessary variety in the 
village constitution 1 . 

But it is also natural to ask, was there not some differ¬ 
ence which led to the fact that the State officers did, in 
some cases, assess in the lump, and in others assess the 
shares separately 1 In the North Indian villages we are 
aware of a curious distinction which existed. Some vil- 


1 It is to be remembered that 
the families who adopt ancestral 
shares are usually descended from 
one or more chiefs, and are gene¬ 
rally proud of their origin and equal 
rights (among themselves), and so 
are anxious to preserve, if possible, 
the old shares. For any system of 
distributing and adjusting revenue 
burdens is also apt to lead to one 
man getting more land than an¬ 


other, and so destroying the equa¬ 
lity. If a man is better able to pay, 
he will also ask for more land to 
make up, and so he becomes a pre¬ 
ponderating power in the village. 
If land is all fairly good, and the 
shareholders of fairly equal capa¬ 
city, the shares originally fixed on 
family or inheritance principles, 
can often be maintained for long 
periods without any inconvenience. 
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lages were ancestrally shared, others were allotted by a 
‘ bhaidchdrd ’ method (method of customary sharing) which 
gave holdings to all who settled in the same village, 
and made those holdings as equal in value as possible, by 
various devices of peculiar land-measures (see Vol. I. p. 
160-3). may be therefore conjectured that really, some 
such distinction existed in Guzarat 1 . 


§ 9. The Named Principle. 

It may, however, be explained that there seems to have 
been ample reason for adopting the narwa as a special plan 
of meeting the Mardtha assessments. ‘ Whatever may have 
been their merits in their own country,’ says Mr. Pedder, 
‘in Guzarat the Marathas were mere plunderers. Their 
system was the ruinous one of farming out districts to 
speculators, who in their turn farmed out single villages to 
other persons, often unconnected with the village, but who 
were sometimes the patois, or some influential cultivator.’ 
He goes on to mention the case of one village in which the 
jama' was raised, in forty years, from R. 700 to R.5250 ! 

No doubt many co-sharing bodies would disappear, 
being unable to retain their lands under such burdens. 
Others would change their rule of sharing. 

The narwa was arranged in this way:—Suppose that the 
village consisted of 3600 bighas held in severalty, and 1000 
held jointly (in the hands of tenants, &e.). The revenue 
assessed is R. 9000, of which, say, R. 1800 is met by the rents 
of the joint-land and any profits from fruit-trees, waste, or 


1 It is worthy of notice that the 
Rajput clans in Guzarat seem occa¬ 
sionally to have presented the same 
* democratic" features as we notice 
in Oudh and the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. Some tribes or clans had a 
Raja and a gradation of chiefs; others 
had not, but merely consisted of fa¬ 
milies, the elders of which formed 
a council for general affairs. It was 
these latter who most often adopted 
the bhaiachara rule. Heeren {His¬ 
torical Researches , Translation, Ox¬ 
ford, 1833,vol. i. p. 310),quoting the 
Portuguese historian Barros, says 


that the Guzarat Rajputs had a ‘ re¬ 
publican constitution’ ; Barros’ own 
words are, 1 Governao os Rasbutos 
em republiea, por os mais velhos, re- 
partidos em Senhorias.’ This refers 
to the elders forming the heads of 
clan-groups. In Pedder (Joint Vil¬ 
lages), p. 14, 15, certain local terms 
are given, which suggest to me that 
there must have been this distinc¬ 
tion. For instance, the 4 urd-bhag- 
wari ’ seems to me to be the 1 bhai¬ 
achara bigha,’ and to refer to the 
artificial measure of land allotment 
on the 1 bhaiachara ’ method. 
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other common property: that leaves It. 7200 to be made up 
by distribution over the 3600 bighas held in severalty. 
‘ Vulgar fractions ’ are not understood, so a rude method of 
calculation is adopted. For simplicity, we will suppose the 
holdings are in 100 bighas or parts and multiples of that 
number. Thus:— 

Bhag Bhag Bhag 

A B C 

(1800 Bighas) + (1200) + (600) =3600 bighas (the total divided area) 


abed efgh 

I (died be- '-v-' 

| fore A) hold their lot thus : 

(600)(600)(600) —300 divided out 

into 75 bighji lota 
and 300 jointly. 

The shares (phala) will be represented symbolically in 
‘ annas,’ and 72 will be a convenient number with reference 
to the areas held. 

If it happened that all the holdings were fairly equal in 
value, it would bo possible to distribute the burden by an 
all-round rate: each would pay R. 2 per bigha on its sepa¬ 
rate share. The ‘ mota-bhag ’ C, has however part of its 
land still joint: it would therefore meet its liability (of 
R. 1200) in exactly the same way as the village did. Sup¬ 
posing that the 300 bighas held jointly, are able to account 
for R. 350, then R.850 remain to be met by the divided 
holdings, which (if equal) would pay R. 212-8 a. each. But 
the beauty of the system was that, if the shares were not 
practically equal in value or in advantages and general 
profitableness to their holders (and that presumably was 
most often the case where the narwa plan was adopted), the 
sense of the community would value one holding at a 
greater number of ‘annas’ and another at less. For in¬ 
stance, the 1800 bighas of the A share, would, on the 
assumption of perfect equality, represent 36 annas in three 
lots of 12 annas each; but actually, in the ‘narwa,’ to 
allow for differences, (a) might be counted as 17 as.; 
(b) might be reckoned as 7, and only (c) as 12. Or 
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the whole major sharo A, being for some reason, inferior, 
might be counted (though much larger in area) as only the 
same number of annas as C, which may have held more 
valuable land, though only 600 bigliaB instead of 1800. 


§ 10. Features of the Joint Village. 

These villages, as usual, were found, some of them wholly, 
divided up into lots, others having part left common (maj- 
mun). The terms for major share (or mota-bhag), and the 
minor share (pettL-bhag) are applied to either form of village. 
Each major share has an elder or head, called the ‘rnuksh- 
bh&gd&r ’ (head sharer), or the mutthadar (who holds the 
seal and signs his name as representative) These would 
be the ‘lambardars’ of a North Indian village. Each 
several sharer is called patidar (here the word ‘ patti ’ of 
North India becomes pAtf), and every sharer is given the 
honorary address of ‘ patch’ The official headmen (whether 
police or revenue) are still selected from among the muksh- 
bhagdars. 

§ 11. The Modern Condition of these Villages. 

The joint-village tenures aro recognized by Bombay Act 
V of 1862. A field-to-fiokl assessment is in practice ac¬ 
tually made 1 2 3 , because if the village should escheat or be 
forfeited for arrears of revenue, Government would at once 
be able to manage the village on the raiyatwdri system, 
knowing the proper assessment for each field. As long as 
the village remains joint, the sharers have their portion of 


1 Mr. Campbell [Gazetteer, Broach, 

p. 483} gives it as * matudar.’ 

3 Mr. Pedder (p. 21, sec. 40, &<*.'• 
describes the modern method of 
settling the villages. All the hold¬ 
ings were separately surveyed and 
their survey-value ascertained ; and 
this revenue valuation of the land 
was totalled up and distributed ac¬ 
cording to the narwii list, or accord¬ 
ing to the register of shares, as the 
case miglit be. If this was less than 
the old lump-assessments, the dif¬ 
ference was adjusted by a pei*eent- 


age deduction from the sums paid 
by cultivators with rights (not be¬ 
ing proprietary sharers). The cul¬ 
tivators on the inajmun or common 
• undivided; land pay their rrrvnuc 
(according to their holding, direct 
to Government; any further sum 
as rent to the co-sharers, is paid to 
them. Consequently, the sum which 
the narwadars have to make good, 
according to their shares, is the total 
survey-valuation, less the amounts 
paid by the cultivators who pay 
direct to Government as occupants. 
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the revenue-payment assigned according to the customary 
distribution shown in the phalavni register or the narwfi. 
The sharers are responsible jointly, and the sub-sharers 
severally, for the revenue, whether tho land is cultivated or 
not; there is no relinquishing or taking up, as under tho 
survey-tenure. In fact, the revenue management is by 
totalling up the field-assessments to ono lump-sum, and 
distributing that, according to village circumstances and 
constitution, exactly as in a joint-village of the North- 
West Provinces or the Panjab. 

Whenever (as most often happens) all the land of the 
villago is not held in ‘ bhags ’ and ‘ patis,’ the remaining 
common (or majmun) land is treated exactly like any 
other raiyatwari land ; that is, the revenue of each field 
shown in the register, is levied from the actual occupant 
according to his occupation. The occupants may be the 
proprietors themselves (as tenants of the body at large), or 
may be outside tenants or ‘ inferior holders.’ The Collector 
takes the assessed revenue from the holder in either case, 
according to the fields actually in his possession. 

Ihe main object of the Act of 1862 was to prevent con¬ 
fusion being introduced by the sale, or mortgage, of the 
sites for habitation (gtibhan), and the homestead land be¬ 
longing to each share or bhag; and also to prevent portions 
of the land other than recognized shares, being sold, and so 
obliterating the ancient divisions and subdivisions. Power 
is given to render null and void all such alienations. The 
people themselves are averse to the breaking up of the joint 
responsibility 1 . Nevertheless, there is a tendency for the 
holders of land to prefer to pay the survey-assessment on the 
fields in their holding rather than according to the ancient 
scheme of sharing. And it is permitted, if the people choose, 
to convert a joint-village into a raiyatwari one by giving 
up any surplus waste to Government; each holder of fields 
then becomes the registered occupant, responsible only for 

1 The people, Mr Redder says, are would be unable to marry their 
unwilling to dissolve their joint- sons and daughters as advantage- 
tenure : they would lose their re- ouslyas they do now, if they did so. 
putation and dignity (abruj, and Motives thus conflict. 
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the assessment of his own holding. As long as the village 
remains joint, however, the sum fixed for the share and the 
recognized sub-share, must be made good as a whole, irre¬ 
spective of whether certain fields are cultivated or not. 

§ 1 a. Origin of the term ‘ Sanjd ’ for Raiyatwari 
Villages. 

It is remarkable, that though it is these villages which 
are really in character ‘ joint,’ yet the distribution of a 
total area, and of a lump assessment, is the feature that has 
struck the popular mind; so that the people call them 
shared villages; while the term ‘sanja,’ i.e. associated, is 
applied to the ordinary village of the country, because there 
is no 1 sharing ’ of lands or revenue burdens ; all are 
together on the same footing and united under one head¬ 
man. This shows how careful we must be in drawing 
inferences from isolated terms, unless we fully understand 
the particular point of view from which things were 
regarded when the term was inventedand that is often 
a point of view quite different to one which we ourselves 
should naturally adopt. 

Section III.— Modern Legal Definition of the Village 
Landholder’s Right. 

§ 1. The Raiyatwari Village.—The Survey Tenure. 

Having thus explained how the greater part of the Bom¬ 
bay villages has come to be in the raiyatwari form (whether 
originally so or by decay of any supervening landlord class) 
and how exceptional provision is made for a few that are 
joint, though likely in the course of years to become 
purely raiyatwari—we may proceed to notice the prac¬ 
tically important tenure officially called the ‘Survey 
Tenure, which is, in fact, the ordinary tenure of village- 
landholders who have no special grant or other peculiarity 
m the title by which they are connected with the soil. 

. ItwiU be observed that the Revenue Code does not enun¬ 
ciate any theory of proprietary right: it does not call the 
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Rev. Code, landholder 1 proprietor,’ but it describes what the practical 
.hap. vi. i nc [^ en ^ s 0 f hi s r igbt are. The ‘ right of occupancy ’ is 
itself a property; being permanent, heritable, and transfer- 
Secs. able. This right of occupancy is, necessarily, conditional 

r ' on, or subject to, the payment of the revenue-assessment; 

Sec. 48. failure to pay this involves the land, and everything on it, 
in liability to forfeiture, and to all the legal processes for 
recovery of arrears. 

Sec. 56. The right of occupancy does not 1 , in the absence of 
special facts, include any right to mines and mineral pro¬ 
ducts, which are reserved to the State. As to trees 
Sec. 69. standing on the land, the principles, which have grown out 
of older custom, will be stated presently. 

The ‘ occupant ’ has a right to erect farm buildings, con¬ 
struct wells or tanks, and make improvements for the 
purposes of agriculture. But land must not be diverted 
from agricultural purposes without the Collector’s permis¬ 
sion; and the Collector may, subject to the orders of Go¬ 
vernment, require the payment of a fine for any such 
concession, in addition to any change in the assessment 
which may be legally made, consequent on the different 
Sec. 65. use of the land. Neglect to obtain this permission will 
entail liability to summary eviction. 

§ 2. Relinquishment and Transfer. 

The occupant may continue to hold the fields he has, as 
long as he likes ; but he can relinquish his entire holding, 
or any entire survey-number, or a recognized share in a 
survey-number, provided he does so by giving written 
notice 3 to the local revenue officer (mamlatdar or malialkari 
as the case may be). 

If the relinquishment is absolute, the notice must be given 
before the 31st March (or other date that the Governor in 
Council may fix), and it will take effect after the close of 
the current year, the occupant remaining liable for the 
revenue of the remainder of the year. 

1 In unalienated or ‘Government there is a transfer, the transferee 
lands.’ writes at the foot that he agrees. 

3 Called a ‘ razinama.’ When 
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Transfer is dealt with by the Code as a relinquishment, 
only not absolute, but in favour of a specified person; and 
this may be made at any time. In this case the trans¬ 
feree, or the principal of several joint transferees, must 
agree in writing to the transfer, and his name is then sub¬ 
stituted in the register. 

The Code makes further specific provision for the case Sec. 75. 
where a lump-assessment is fixed on an aggregate of fields 
or survey-numbers (as may be the case in a narwa village), 
and the occupant wishes to relinquish certain fields only. 
Provision also is made for the case of a ‘ recognized share ’ See. 99 
of a survey-number being relinquished; in which case the 
occupants of the other shares have the preferential right to 
take it up, in the order stated in the Code. 

§ 3. Protection from Forfeiture. 

As a ‘ number ’ is liable to forfeiture if the revenue is not 
duly paid, there is a power given to a co-occupant, tenant, Sec. 80. 
or mortgagee, to prevent forfeiture by paying up the re¬ 
venue. 

And in all cases where there are several occupants, and 
the registered occupant fails to pay, the Collector need not 
forfeit the whole occupancy; but if he thinks it would be Sec. 81. 
unfair to the others’ interest, he can deal with only the 
defaulting occupant’s interest by transferring it to one of 
the others who pay up. 

§ 4. Talcing up New Land. 

Just as the occupant can relinquish his holding, so he is 
at liberty to apply to take up a number or numbers which 
are unoccupied. All that is needed is that he should submit 
a written application, since any occupation without proper Sec. 60. 
authority, is made penal by the law. 

In such cases the right of occupancy may be granted at a 
price (which will include the right to all trees not specially 
reserved), or the right may be put up to auction, which will 
usually be done where land is much in demand. Sec. 62. 
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§ 5. Succession. 

On the death of a registered occupant, his eldest son, or 
other person appearing to be his heir, or the principal among 
Sec. 7r. several joint heirs, is entered as registered occupant, but on 
the production of a decree of Court, or certificate of heir¬ 
ship (whatever that may be), the Collector will amend the 
record accordingly. 

§ 6. Comparison of Occupancy Tenure with the 
Proprietary Tenure elsewhere. 

It may here be convenient to summarize the features of 
the occupant- or survey-tenure (khatadar of the revenue 
books), by way of comparing or contrasting them with 
those of the proprietary tenure, specifically so called. 

Sir Eichard Temple has aptly called the occupant’s right 
a ‘ limited property,’ and Sir A. Lyall compares it to the 
tenure of an English 1 copyholder.’ 

The right of occupancy is (as before remarked), declared 
to be ‘ a heritable and transferable property,’ and the re¬ 
strictions or conditions which apply to such occupancy 
are— 

(x) The necessity for paying the revenue; failure to 
pay this causes the right to terminate ipso facto ; 
although it is in the discretion of the revenue 
officer to adopt other coercive measures to re¬ 
cover the balance instead of absolutely ejecting 
the defaulter. 

(a) The land may be improved, but cannot be destroyed 
or rendered unfit for agricultural purposes 
without express permission, and pei’haps a pay¬ 
ment for it. 

This last condition is alone sufficient to diminish the full 
‘ proprietary ’ right of Western law, for the full owner may 
destroy if he pleases. 

Rev. Code, It may be added also that where formal partition is ap- 
and 98 3 for (as distinct from a mere record of shares) it will 

not be officially granted, so as to enable the sharer to have 
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a separate liability to Government, if the partition woulcl 
make the separated share or shares of smaller size than the 
minimum recognized at the Settlement survey. This, how¬ 
ever, may be regarded as not practically amounting to 
any reduction in the status of the occupant. 

There may also be some practical distinctions between 
the acknowledged right of occupancy and a full owner¬ 
ship. For instance, if the land is taken up for public 
purposes, the occupant may have a right to compensation 
for loss of profits by cutting short his term of occupancy, 
as well as for money spent on unexhausted improvements ; 
but the occupant, as such, has no claim to compensation, 
on the ground that the land itself has risen in value from 
any cause. 

Again, a right of occupancy depends on occupation: it is 
lost directly a holding is relinquished by permission or is 
abandoned 1 . 

§ 7. Holdings under, or ‘ inferior ’ to, the ‘ Occupant ’ 
in Raiycitwdri Villages. 

The nature of the tenure just described, or rather the 
local conditions under which it arises, render it (in all 
ordinary villages, of which we are now speaking) impossible 
that there should be any complicated grades of interest 
in the land—superior and inferior proprietors, in the sense 
in which those terms are used in Upper India. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is quite possible that there may be contract or other 
tenants under a ‘registered occupant,’ or some other form 
of inferior holder. But the way in which any such case 
would be dealt with is perfectly simple. If a person admits 
himself to be, or is decided by a Court to be, on the land as 
a tenant, the terms of the tenancy are those agreed on 
between the parties ; and if no agreement appears, the 
tenancy is presumed to be on the terms of rent payable or 

1 But subject, of course, to any to pay the revenue, with an agent: 
question as to whether possession or leaving his land in the hands of 
has been constructively maintained ; resident co-sharers, with the inten- 
e.g. a man going away and leaving tion of returning and taking back 
his receipt book and instructions the possession of the share. 

VOL. III. T 
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services to be rendered, according to the usage of the 
K«*v. Code, locality, or failing proof of such usage, according to what v 
® 3 - j s j us t an( j reasonable. 

And the duration of the tenancy is dealt with on similar 
principles. If there is no proof of its commencement and 
of a term agreed on, and no usage as to duration, it is pre¬ 
sumed to be co-extensive with the duration of the tenure of 
the superior. There is no limit to the superior’s power of 
eviction or enhancement of rent, except the terms of the 
agreement or the usage of the locality. 

Questions regarding tenant-right can thus be simply and 
satisfactorily disposed of by the Civil Court if they ever 
arise. 

Annual tenancies, in the absence of proof to the contrary, 
run ‘ from the end of one cultivating Beason to the end of 
the next: the cultivating season may be presumed to end 
Soc. 84. on the 31st March.’ 

Annual tenancy is terminable by giving three months’ 
notice on either side. 

§ 8. In Other Estates. 

In the case of inferior occupancy arising from the exist¬ 
ence of the taluqd&ri or other overlord tenure, or from 
the land being ‘ alienated,’ that is, granted by the State to a 
proprietor under a title-deed 1 ; hero the relation of the parties 
again entirely depends on the facts (as determined in the 
Civil Court, if there is a dispute), and by the terms of any 
special law applicable, as the Khot Act of 1880, the Taluq- 
dari Tenure Act of 1862, and so forth. 

The actual occupier of land may admit that the superior 
is absolute owner, and that he himself is a tenant on certain 
terms; or he may claim to be irremoveable, and bound to 

1 In the bhSgcUri villages the grantee; his family will bo the 
landlord class are tho ‘superior superior, and the cultivators the 
holders,’ and the others are the inferior occupants : and so in any 
‘inferior’; some, it may be, ‘an- other form v as vanta, kasbati, &e.). 
cient’ and privileged tenants, In some cases the superior is ‘pro- 
others ‘tonants-at-will.’ And so prietor’ eu nomine ; in others he is 
with the few other cases, as where so practically, though only called 
there is an inamdar or revenue-free ‘ superior holder ’ in the Code. 
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pay only a certain sum, which it may or may not be in the 
power of the superior to alter. 

It will be observed that the law as regards the holding Sec. 85. 
and the recovery of rent or other dues by the superior, is 
just the same, whether it is a case of tenancy or of inferior 
occupancy in a taluqdarf or other such estate: the only 
distinction is that in the case of all ‘ alienated ’ lands the 
inferior holders are protected by the rule that where a 
hereditary patel and village accountant (kulkarni) exist, 
rent-payments must be made through these officials; and 
the superior is liable to penalty if he attempts to receive 
or collect directly. 


Section IV.— Double Tenures. 

§ 1. Their Origin. 

Among the factors which go to the development of land- 
tenures in all parts of India, we have always to note the 
effect of conquest and of internal disruption, on the old 
ruling chief s estate or domain. 

Either a foreign conqueror overthrows the territorial 
rule, or the decline of the family in ability and energy, or 
the occurrence of feuds and quarrels, brings about the dis¬ 
ruption of the estate; and then the ruler’s family, dismem¬ 
bered and scattered, soon sinks to the position of peasant- 
proprietor, furnishing the landlord class in villages. But 
there are many cases in which the process has not gone so 
far. The original dignity and independence of the chief 
may have been lost, but still the estate, or at least a reason¬ 
able portion of it, has been kept in the hands of his 
descendants. It is, however, a landlord estate (in some 
form), not a rulership, that is preserved ; for the rule has 
been taken by the conquerors. And the landlord interest is 
superimposed on, and grows at the expense of, the older 
interests in the land (see Vol. I. Chap. IV. p. 191). So long 
as the Raja or the Thakur remains in bis pristine condition, 
the village cultivators under his rule are not affected ; they 
are practically the landowners: the chief takes his grain- 
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share as ruler, not as landlord. But if tho Raja is defeated, 
and accepts the position of Taluqdar or Zamind&r under 
the conquering government, he will, in time, become the 
direct and sole landlord. In maDy cases, however, the local 
chiefs acquired no such recognized status under the new 
regime, and yet managed to retain possession of at least 
a part of their old territory, on more or less favourable 
terms. When the British rule followed, it was bound to do 
justice as far as possible to all interests in the land ; and 
it could only do so by acknowledging a double tenure—the 
right of the overlord, and the right of the soil-owners, now 
reduced to a secondary position. This resulted in what is 
called tho ‘taluqdari’ tenure of the North-West Provinces, 
or in a case of ‘ superior and inferior holder ’ under the 
raiyatwdri law. 

The history of Guzar&t, diversified as it was with many 
ups and downs of fortune and many changes of dynasty, 
has left its marks in the existence of several varieties of 
the overlord’s tenure. Most conspicuous is that of the 
‘ Thdkurs ’ (chiefs) of Rajput clans which are found in the 
West and South-West tdlukas of the Ahmaddbdd district. 
Other estates are to bo found in the other districts, whose 
origin is similar. Each tenure has received its local custo¬ 
mary name, which often, but not always, indicates the origin. 

In other parts the ‘double tenure’ will be found to be not 
directly of this character. Revenue-fanning arrangements 
may have given influence to persons who had not neces¬ 
sarily any territorial or hereditary position; on the other 
hand, it is just as likely that the ruler would select as his 
revenue-farmer or security, a man who was once a local 
chief or a land-oflicer, and thus the result may bo the same. 

The Guzarat tenures of the first kind are the ‘ vanta,’ 
tho ‘ mewdsi,’ and what are now called the ‘ taluqdari.’ 
Under this head I also include a notice of tho ‘girasiya’ 
right, though it is hardly to be reckoned a land-tenure. 
For the second, we have the ‘ Kasbdti ’ tenure, and that 
of the Konkdn 1 khot ’ families. 

With reference to their origin, the first tenures may all 
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be included in the same general class. They represent the 
effect of the disruption of the domains of the old Raja and 
his feudal chiefs. Girasiya was a name formerly given to 
chiefs, who were younger members of the ruling (R&jput) 
families to whom territory was assigned for maintenance. 
In troubled times they became independent, and like the 
petty barons of the Middle Ages in Europe, waged war and 
levied contributions all round them. An account of their 
exactions is given in the Gazetteer of Surat 1 . Some estate 
holders having this title or designation still exist, but are 
called Taluqd&rs; and the ‘giras’ is now chiefly represented 
by a cash-allowance. 

In the MarfitM times the continual state of warfare re¬ 
sulted in the country being classified into that which was 
peaceable (rasta) and that which was troubled (mevasi). A 
number of chiefs who had lost their domains, settled where 
they could and got hold of what they could; the details 
will be given presently; but, to summarize the results, it 
may be said that a certain number of hereditary allow¬ 
ances, as charges on the revenue, have now become per¬ 
manent by prescription ; and that a certain number of 
claims were (long ago) commuted into land-holdings 
forming ‘ mevasi ’ estates. 

The wanta or vanta are merely fragments of larger 
estates still held by the descendants of chiefs who were ob¬ 
noxious to the former conquerors, and were reduced accord¬ 
ingly, under early Moslem rule. 

The ‘ taluqdari ’ are estates of chiefs which are preserved 
to them in Ahmadabad. Let us now examine each in turn, 
in somewhat more detail. 

§ 2. Wdntd Tenure. 

This tenure is derived from the old 1 service ’ grants of 
the Hindu Raj. 

The numerous Rajput chiefs who held what would be 
called ‘ jagir ’ estates in later days, naturally were a source 
of trouble to the later Muhammadan conquerors, and also 
1 P. 214, with reference to the article on Guzarat (Hist. Muhammadan Period). 
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to the Maratha chiefs 1 . The consequence was that they 
were often ejected and their revenues taken away. Such 
fragments (one-fourth was a common fraction) of their pos¬ 
sessions as were left were called wanta or vanta (= Hindi 
banta) meaning ‘ divided ’ (estate). 

I do not find them mentioned among the Ahmadabad 
tenures, though they are said to be commonly found to 
the north of the Taptl river. In Kaira they were formed 
either by the Dakhan king Ahmad I (1411-1443), or later 
under Akbar (1583). The areas, sometimes forming a dis¬ 
tinct quarter of a village, had often been reduced to much 
below a fourth of the original estate. They are sometimes 
jointly held by the family, sometimes in divided shares. 
Lands were sometimes separated for the support of wives, 
and called ‘ sirjamin.’ In Surat, vantd lands are reckoned 
among the ‘alienated’ lands, and are said to be due to 
arrangements introduced by the Emperor Akbar in 1590. 
In Broach the vanta lands were granted free of service (as 
the old estate subject to that condition was resumed). Some 
of them were afterwards assessed to a fixed sum called 
‘ udhad-jama 2 ’, others were rent-free (rahat-wanta), and these 
now pay only a certain cess, but no revenue. The ugaria- 
vanta was granted on condition of succouring (ugarvu = 
to aid) the villagers against robbers. 

The Administration Report says that ‘wanta’ is used 
in contradistinction to ‘ talpat,’ or fully assessed land. The 
majority of the wanta lands pay at the present date, the 
lump reduced assessment ‘udhadjama,’ which they were 
found paying at annexation. The vanta tenure may 
extend to a whole village, or may be merely on plots 
of land. 

1 See Gazetteer , Broach, p. 495. without any field-to-field reckon- 

2 These estates were assessed at ing. The holder would pay this, 
the lump-sums which they were and make his profit by the differ- 
found to be paying at the com- ence between the lump-sum and 
mencement of British rule. Wilson what he could make out of the in¬ 
gives udhar or udhad as a Marathi dividual cultivators. It will be 
word, signifying ‘in the lump/ observed that the Imperial return 
and this would imply that the petty given at p. 251 only notices ‘ udhad- 
estate was assessed to a lump-sum, jamabandi' estates. 
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§ 3. Mev&si Tenure . 


It has just been mentioned that in Maratha times, as 
government was only gradually established, they spoke of 
part of the country as ‘ peaceful ’ and part as troubled, 
mevas (or mavas) h The ‘ trouble ’ was mainly caused by 
Koli freebooters and some Rajput chiefs, who either as 
ejected from an original ruling position, or having always 
been freebooters in the wilder parts of the country, main¬ 
tained a hold by terror and by force on the neighbourhood. 
It is interesting to notice how the process of decay goes on 
in families which lose their original status. Among the 
holders of mevasi. estates (and also in smaller holdings in 
the more settled territory) there were originally found to 
be three grades or classes. At the head were those chiefs 
who exercised a rude rule, or at least had some kind of 
authority, over a more or less considerable area: a middle 
grade consisted of members of the family (of less consider¬ 
ation) who held one village, perhaps, or only shares in a 
village: a still lower grade was formed by those who had 
got into debt, and mortgaged or otherwise lost their shares: 
these, however, lived almost entirely by plunder, as mere 
robbers. The position taken up by the freebooting chiefs 
is easily understood. ‘ During the latter part of the 
eighteenth century,’ says the author of the Ahmadabad 
Gazetteer, 1 when Mughal rule was loosened, and Maratha 
ascendancy not yet established, the failure of the central 
authority to shelter them from the raids of freebooters and 
the exactions of their stronger neighbours, drove the owners 
of many villages to seek the protection of local chiefs. 


1 Wilson gives mewds, and says 
it is the Guzarati name for a tribe 
of Kolis. I do not think this is 
correct. Mr. Elphinstone insisted 
that the Mevasi chiefs were always 
Kolis, because he said that if Raj¬ 
puts they would not be regarded as 
usurpers or troublers of the State. 
But this distinction seems hardly 
warrantable, for the conquering 
governments might dispossess al¬ 
most any chief who happened to 
come in their way, and these might 


then turn freebooters. Malcolm (i. 
420, who writes the word mowass ) 
says, ‘ The chiefs on the Nerbudda 
river are generally called Mowassee, 
which refers to the place they have 
chosen for their residence: mowass 
signifying in the colloquial dialect 
of the country, a stronghold or fort¬ 
ress.’ Other writers use ‘ mehwas.’ 
X follow the Bombay Act "VI of 1888 
in writing mevas. For other de¬ 
rivations of the term, see Gazetteer 
(Kaira), p. 81, note. 
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Sometimes the cession was in perpetuity (aghat), sometimes 
for a number of years (avad)V 

By such means the chiefs, or at any rate those who had 
any ability, would acquire considerable influence and even 
form large estates. ‘ Living in fortified villages, some of 
them strengthened by large stone-built castles, they kept 
bands of armed followers, both foot and horse, to guard 
their persons and villages, and to wage war on their 
neighbours. They managed their affairs and settled their 
disputes at their own will, and so long as they .... paid 
their tribute, the paramount power never meddled either 
with their foreign or their home affairs.’ The Marathas 
afterwards had much trouble in dealing with these chiefs, 
and they used to collect the revenue by the process of 
‘ mulkgiri (= seizing the country), which meant that they 
sent an armed force to collect what they could at the point 
of the sword. 

The tenure of overlords derived from the Mevasi chiefs 
exists now along the river Mahi and in the Parantij taluk4 
of Ahmadabad. As might be expected, it is but a vestige 
of the old estates that remain. The c owners ’ pay a lump¬ 
sum (‘jama ’) as a tribute, and derive their profit from the 
difference between this and what they collect from the 
inferior occupants. In many cases they have no direct 
concern with the land, and live on the profit, which (confer 
the Ambala jagfrdars of the Panjab) 2 has become divided 
among many branches of the family. The shares are called 
‘ bhag,’ the head sharer ‘ muksh bhagdar,’ and the subordi¬ 
nates 1 petabhagdar,’ just as in a shared village. 

§ 4. Girds. 

A number of the old Bajput chiefs were called ‘ Girasiya’ 
(Grassia of many writers); and where such still retain, in 
whole or part, territorial estates, they come under the head 

1 Gazetteer, p. 147. In some cases to the original owner. We have 
the protection was secured by noticed a process of ‘ hath-rakhai,’ 
actually mortgaging the village: in or putting a village under protec- 
others it was simply given over to tion, also in the Panjab. 
the chief, a certain share or allow- 2 See vol. ii. p. 683. 
ance for subsistence being reserved 
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of ‘ taluqdari ’ tenures. But at the present day the term 
is applied specifically to a cash-allowance or revenue- 
assignment, and not to indicate a landed or proprietary 
estate. The allowance in question is called toda- or ‘ tora- 
giras ’ or ‘ wol.’ The right to it has recently been dealt 
with by Bombay Act VII of 1887, which provides that no 
one can mortgage his right beyond his own life-time. The 
custom of ‘toda-giras’ arose out of the dispossession (on 
subsequent conquest) of the old Rajput chiefs in Malwa, 

Guzarat, and Central India 1 . These persons so harassed 
both the Government and the inhabitants of their former 
estates, by robberies, raids, and incursions, that Govern¬ 
ment and the people were glad to give them a share (girds 
= mouthful) of the revenue to secure their protection and 
freedom from plunder. The amount so to be paid be¬ 
came an item in the revenue roll of the villages. Giras 
is now paid as a claim established by prescriptive right, 
either by Government or by the inamdar (on alienated land) 
to the descendants of the old chiefs, but only to male lineal 
descendants, unless the Governor specially extends it to B. Act Vli 
the descendants of a brother. 

The Revenue Handbook 2 speaks of the Giras as ‘the 
political allowance in Guzarat,’ &c. It is at the present 
day purely a matter of cash-payment made to certain 
chiefs, who may (of course) possess other lands or property 
of other kinds. 

§ 5. Taluqd&ri Tenure. 

We have yet another (and more important) survival of 
the old R&jput kingdoms in Northern Bombay. The estates 
that remained fairly preserved or entire—whether originally 
girasiya estates or other—are now called taluqdari. The 
Raja’s demesne or khalsa under the Rajput dominion, is 
known to have been in part of the districts of Kaira, Broach 
(Bharoch), Ahmadabad, and Surat. As this was held by one 

1 I have followed the Act in tion.’ For an account of the origin 
writing ‘ girds.’ Wilson gives the and life of the ‘ Grassia ’ chiefs, see 
correct form as (Gujarati) Garas Malcolm, vol. i. pp. 312, 3, and p. 
or Gras and (Marathi) Ghas or 414. 

Ghana. 1 Toda ’ (Mar. and Guj.) ‘‘ Rev. Handbook, p. 496. 
means ‘compromise or commuta- 
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Raja, and was indivisible, extensive overlord tenures did 
not arise in it; except, indeed, where farming contracts or 
royal grants gave rise to a certain number of landlord 
villages, as we have seen. In those parts (outside the 
khalsa) where subordinate chiefs (Thakurs, &c.) had their 
estates, the history of the lord’s families has been various: 
in some the chief was driven out, and, as described above, 
was only allowed a sort of pension as (now called) a ‘ Giras’ 
allowance. In others a fragment of the estate was left 
under the name of Wanta. It seems that the Thakurs west 
of Ahmadabad (and towards Kathiawar) escaped this fate, 
and retained their estates in some form even when the Raj¬ 
put rule passed away. It should be observed at once that 
the term ‘taluqdari’ was only applied to these estates 
under Muhammadan rule. The revenue-language of those 
times frequently applied the rather vague term ‘ Taluqdar’ 
to any local chief whose position it was convenient to tole¬ 
rate, if not directly to recognize '. 

The estates called ‘taluqdari’ exist in the Viramgam, 
Sanand, Dholka, Dandhuka, and Gogha subdivisions of 
Ahmadabad, and include 372 villages covering more than 
1900 square miles 2 . 

The proper titles of the holders are various. Some, as 
already stated, are still called ‘ Giriisiya ’ chiefs: others 
holding a single village are called ‘ Gameti.’ There are also 
here (cf. Ajmer, vol. ii. p. 329) bhumiya estates : while one of 
the estates is held by Koli chieftains called ‘Thakurdas’ 
(lordling) 3 . The ‘ Kasbati ’ estates reckoned in this class are 
alluded to separately. ‘ Naik ’ is also mentioned in the Act of 
1888 (afterwards alluded to) as one of the titles. Naik was 


1 Under our own Revenue-ma¬ 
nagement in early days, the nature 
and claims of these estates were but 
little understood. Interference with 
their internal management was at¬ 
tempted, and Government ‘ talatis' 
or paid village accountants, were 
appointed to the villages. As it 
became known that the chiefs took 
from one-third to one-half produce 
from their tenants, it was conceived 


that the Government assessment 
ought to be 70 per cent, of the pro¬ 
fit. Many Taluqdars got into serious 
debt in consequence of this assess¬ 
ment. At a later period the estates 
were restored to liberty, and a mo¬ 
derate assessment fixed. 

2 Part, however, belonging to the 
Thakur of Bhaunagar was trans¬ 
ferred to Kathiawar. 

s Ahmadabad QazeUeer, p. 179. 
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a title 1 given to Maratha chiefs in the service of Muhamma¬ 
dan rulers. The holders -were declared under Bombay Act VI 
of 1862 to be absolute proprietors of their estates, subject to 
the payment of a tribute (called jama ) which is fixed for 
a term of years, and liable to revision. We shall presently 
notice that most of these estates were held in shares, 
and that in this case the estates may be described as being 
the shared village tenures repeated on a larger scale. Both 
are the result of the ancient principle of the joint succession, 
under which, after the original great ancestor or head of 
the whole has passed away, the members of the family 
jointly succeed in equal right, taking shares according to 
their place in the pedigree-table. The Thakur’s estate can 
be mortgaged (pasaita), but cannot be permanently alien¬ 
ated 2 . Where there are co-sharers a manager or ‘wahi- 
watdar ’ is appointed to collect the several shares of the 
Government jama. The chief retains a portion of his land 
as ‘ gharkhed ’ (exactly the ‘ sir’ of Upper India and Bengal) 
worked by his own servants, and lets the rest to his (per¬ 
sonal) tenants. He also grants rent-free holdings to Brah¬ 
mans, Charans (bards, &c.), and the village menials may 
also be so remunerated. 

As between the tenants and the taluqdar, rent is paid 
in kind ; the grain-division being according to the village 
‘ dharii ’ or custom of division. So much is first set aside 
for seed and for the perquisites of village menials, &c., and 
the rest is divided between the landlord and the cultivator. 

The chief members of the family in the village where the 
Taluqdar resides, are collectively called the ‘ Darbar ’ (lit. 
court). Most of the features of the overlord right observ¬ 
able in other parts of India are reproduced. The tenant, 
besides his rent, formerly paid several ! cesses 3 ,’ but they are 
apparently not now levied, or at any rate are not oppres¬ 
sive. The author of the Gazetteer remarks that though all 
are tenants from year to year, they are not subject to exces¬ 
sive exaction, nor are they ever turned out. ‘ As long as a 

1 Grant Duff, i. 35. 3 See the Settlement Report of the 

2 See sec. 8 of Reg. XYII of 1827. Dholka taluka. 
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tenant conforms to the custom, he is practicalfy as safe as 
a Government tenant (occupant).’ 

If a tenant leaves the village, the wooden frame-work of 
his house becomes the perquisite of the chief; it cannot be 
sold or removed. 

The Survey-Settlement has been applied to these estates, 
with a view to preserving rights where there are fractional 
interests in the estates, and avoiding disputes about boun¬ 
daries. Bombay Act VI of 1862 may be referred to in this 
connection. In 1888 Bombay Act VI was passed, which 
puts an end to further proceedings under the Act of 1862, 
and makes provision for the revenue-administration of the 
estates and for their partition, where this is admissible, on the 
basis of the Revenue Code, as well as its own special pro¬ 
visions. The records to be made do not determine anything 
about tenants, beyond specifying the manner in which co¬ 
sharers are to collect rents,—i.e. the village ‘ dhdra ’ or cus¬ 
tom of division. I gather from the Gazetteer that ‘ occupancy 
rights ’ and such like, do not exist (but there are rent-free 
holdings). However this may be, the records as described 
in the Act are devoted only to the rights of co-sharers as 
stated in Sec. 5. If the estate is uiulivided, the method of 
sharing the profits is recorded, and also the method of con¬ 
tributing to the Government jama, the police charges (for 
which the landlords are responsible) the cost of erecting 
and maintaining boundary-marks and any other legal 
charges. If the estate is divided, the record will indicate 
the extent and limits of the separated shares, and the same 
of aul;-shares (i.e. within the main shares). In eithor case, 
the extent and nature of incumbrances, and interests 
created by custom or grant, are described. 

On the subject of Partition, the Act (Part III) is quite 
explicit, and comment is unnecessary. If there is any dis¬ 
pute as to whether any person is or is not entitled to parti¬ 
tion, and to have his share in severalty, the question must 
be determined by a suit. Presumably such disputes are 
not likely, as the rule and custom must be perfectly well 
understood. It is only a limited number of the estates—I 
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believe seven in all—where there is only one chief, and the 
succession to the ‘ gaddi ’ (or State cushion indicating the 
chiefship) is by primogeniture 1 . 

Other estates belong to the whole ‘ bhaiad ’ or brother¬ 
hood, members of the chief’s family. And it is remarkable 
that though primogeniture does not here prevail, it is the 
custom to allow a double share (or in one tribe one and a 
half share) to the eldest son. Among the Kathis females 
take a share ; in other castes they do not. ‘ The Chdval 
Thakurdas have kept the whole estate in common, the 
strongest holding shares in the produce; the weaker, amid 
perpetual quarrelling, are put off with ‘ subsistence lands. 5 
Under this state of things the tendency to lose all marks 
of a ‘ chief’s estate ’ must be very great. Thus Mr. Rogers 
says 2 , ‘ The Taluqdars are uneducated and improvident . . . 
they will gradually disappear as landlords, and sink, as 
many of the junior branches already have, to the level of 
common cultivators. The sub-tenures [sub-shares in 
divided estates] with which no interference has been per¬ 
mitted, carry within themselves the seeds of decay ; for 
although the succession by primogeniture prevails [in some 
estates] the junior members of each family, and all widows 
and co-ancestors, to an almost unlimited degree of relation¬ 
ship, expect to have a livelihood provided for them out of 
the estate: so that in the course of a few generations the 
State will have to look for its dues to men occupying the 
position of landlords, with inadequate resources from which 
to meet them.’ This was written in 1882 ; since then Bom¬ 
bay Act VI of 1888 has come into force; and what with 
the record of rights prepared under it, and the (limited) re¬ 
straint it puts on the process of partition, it may be hoped 
that the progress of decay will be retarded, if not stayed 
altogether 3 . 

1 Ahmadabad Gazetteer , p. 184. which are solely governed by the 

2 Paper read before the E. I. As- Act of 1888. The Code is now ap- 

sociation, already alluded to. plicable to taluqdari Settlements 

3 The Act introduces a number of and to the management of the es- 
verbal amendments into the Reve- tates : for this purpose, various 
nue Code. Sec. 114 is now no longer sections are amended, or rather eer- 
applicable to taluqdari partitions, tain words are taken to be modified 
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The encumbered condition of most of the ‘thakurs” 
estates long ago led to the passing of Acts for relief. Act 
(Indian) XXI of 1881 is now the law applicable. It would 
be foreign to the purpose of this work to go into detail on 
the subject; but it may be noted that while indebtedness 
and the consequent tendency to sell and mortgage lands is 
always a powerful factor in breaking up joint estates, it is 
reported that very considerable success has been attained 
by the official agency provided for consolidating, compro¬ 
mising, and eventually liquidating, the debts. This again 
is a hopeful sign for the preservation of these interesting 
tenures. 

§ 6 . KasbdU. 

Under the head of ‘ taluqdari ’ estates, another limited 
class of tenures is found which may be mentioned, because 
it exhibits a special form of overlord tenure, which has 
become practically identical with the ‘ Thakdr’s ’ estate 1 . 
Yet in origin they were quite unconnected with old terri¬ 
torial chiefships. The term ‘ kasba ’ refers to a large village, 
a market centre, and sometimes to a group composed of 
a parent village and offshoots. When in former days these 
were farmed for revenue purposes, the farmer acquired the 
landlord position, and the estates so held are now called 
* Kasbati'. The holders are usually Muhammadans. 1 Kas- 
batis’ are found in Ahmadabad district, and chiefly in the 
l)h olka subdivision. They are described as the descen¬ 
dants of rich soldiers, who by lending money and standing 
security for the payment of revenue, gradually raised them¬ 
selves to the position of landlords 2 . 1 About the year 1750 
they had gained power over the villages by bringing 
them into cultivation, stipulating that they should be allowed 
to have them at a fixed rent. When the lease fell in it was 
renewed; and instead of forcing the farmers to close all 

(as provided by sec. 33 and other No. CVI. 

sections of the Act) when so ap- 1 E. g. For the purposes of the 
plied. There is a detailed account Encumbered Estates Act (XXI. 
of the taluqdari Settlements already 1881) a kasbati estate is included in 
effected in Mr. J. B. Peile’s Report, the definition of‘Thakur.’ 

Bombay Government Selections, 2 Gazetteer, Ahmadabad, pp. 147, 8. 
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transactions connected with the expired lease, the Govern¬ 
ment (then of the Gaekwid) allowed them to take bonds 
from the heads of villages for balances of revenue. In pay¬ 
ment of these bonds, the Kasbatis obtained lands and 
sometimes whole villages in grant, or on mortgage.’ 

§ 7. MdliJci Tenure. 

In the Kaira district, but unconnected with the old 
Rajputs, we have to mention a tenure which is of quite 
a different origin. It was originally a royal grant, on 
favourable terms, of land held as a reward for service. 

In the Thasra taluka there is a group of villages which 
once formed a property granted to certain Muhammadan 
families known as ‘ MalikzSda ’—the grant of about ninety 
square miles of land being made by a Sultan of Ahmad- 
fibful, four centuries ago, for service in taking the fort of 
Pdvdgad (near Champaner). These villages were at first 
twelve in number (spoken of as the baragam): in 1864 
they had increased to twenty-seven by expansion of fami¬ 
lies and fresh cultivation. They are held on the ‘ Maliki ’ 
tenure as it is called : the MardtMs levied a lump-revenue 
called 1 udhadjama,’ and then at a later period an additional 
tax, called c ghasdana ’ (lit. ‘ grass and grain ’), for the sup¬ 
port of troops ; this the grantees recouped by levying a 
poll-tax and other dues on the villages. The ‘Mdliki’ 
holders have now ‘sanads’ from the British Government, 
and are assessed at a fixed revenue-rate 1 . 

§ 8. The Khoti Tenure.—The Izdfat. 

S till belonging to the category of 1 double ’ tenure, but 
quite of a different origin and nature, is the ‘ Khoti ’ or 
estate of the Khot in the Konkan districts only 2 . The 

1 See Kaira Gazetteer, pp. 82, 3, known. The revenue was ‘ shared ’ 
where a history of the changes in in partnership between the State 
the method of assessment is given, and some persons connected with 
Survey and Settlement and grant the district Government. In these 
of sanads took place in 1865. villages Government still shares the 

Twenty-two villages called ‘ Sara- revenue along with the descendants 
kati’ (from the Arabic sharakat, of the old grantees. 

‘ partnership ’) are mentioned in 3 See Selections from the Govemtnent 
Surat: the origin is said to be un- Records , New Series (Bombay), 
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tenure deserves to be considered in some detail, because 
the materials are abundant, the evidence fairly clear, and 
the history exactly and curiously illustrates the process of 
growth by which an ancient official, a leading headman, or 
a mere capitalist may, when recognized in a peculiar posi¬ 
tion by the State, grow into a landlord. The names for 
the grades of tenants and other connected matters, are 
local, but the facts disclose the almost exact counterpart of 
what we can again and again have in Bengal, in Oudh, and 
elsewhere. 

It is said that the creation of Khots as farmers or collec¬ 
tors of revenue over groups of villages, can be traced back 
to the days of the ’Adil Shah dynasty of the Dakhan (which 
dates from A. D. 1489-1579); but the terms Khot, Khoti, 
and Khotgl or Khotki (for the office or grade), are given aB 
Marathi by Wilson. The ‘ antiquity' sometimes claimed 
for the title probably refers rather to the fact that the posi¬ 
tion was, or was allowed to become, hereditary, and that 
very possibly the first holders were derived from former 
territorial chiefs, or from the old district official classes. 
Some of them held ‘ sanads ’ or title-deeds, others not. It 
is very probable that their origin was various, and that the 
degree of their connection with the land equally so. This is 
generally observable in cases where the modern tenure is 
derived from the grant of a position as revenue farmer. In 
itself this is nothing more than a right of management under 
a contract for the revenue, whatever may have been the 
antecedent position of the renter. But it depended on his 
antecedent claims and his natural connection with the land, 
as well as on his circumstances and opportunities, how far 
he afterwards developed (practically) into a landlord 1 . 

§ 9. The Village Landholders under the Khoti. 

Before considering the position and privileges of the 
Khot as overlord or superior occupant, it will be well to 

cxxxrv, on the Khoti tenure, Legislative Council, when the Set- 
1873, and the Gazetteer (Katnagiri), tlement-Survey Act I of 1865 was 
p. 203. being passed. The most extrava- 

1 In the Survey Manual is reprinted gant claims were put forward for 
the entire discussion in the Bombay the Khots. 
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consider the nature of the villages over which he pre¬ 
sides. 

In another connection I have already alluded to the 
Konkan villages generally; here, the details first given 
relate specially to the Ratnagiri district, in which the 
fully developed and more ancient Khoti tenure prevails. 
It will be observed that the villages under the Khots 
are either (1) entirely held by peasant proprietors or 
‘ dharekar,’ or (2) are entirely held by common tenantry, or 
(3) are ‘ khichadi ’ or mixed, i. e. partly held by dharekars. 
partly by common tenants. 

The dharekars were always acknowledged as virtually 
proprietors of their holdings, though of nothing more. They 
appear in a position closely resembling that of the ‘ malik- 
maqbiiza,’ described among the tenures of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and tho Panjab. Their right was hereditary and trans¬ 
ferable, and they paid the ‘ dast ’ or Government assessment, 
and nothing more, unless the Khot was able to exact the 
ubiquitous landlord’s 1 cesses.’ It has been assumed that 
the dh&rekdr represents the old co-sharing member of a 
former landlord community. It is quite possible that mem¬ 
bers of old ruling families may have originated such com¬ 
munities in the South Konkan, as they did in so many 
other places: and there is some reason to regard the ‘ dhaia ’ 
right as very similar to the 1 mirasidari ’ of the Dakhan 
(p. 256, ante). Villages held by dharekars are known as ‘ ku- 
larg ’ (or * kulargi ’), a term which has reference to the 
‘ kula or family. Possibly also the ‘dhara,’ though the 
word means ‘rate’ or 1 current-price,’—and hence the 
schedule of rates payable in a village,—may carry us back 
to something like the ‘ narwa ’ of Guzarat, and refer to a 
distribution of the revenue burden over a co-sharing body. 
Otherwise I have not found among the authorities any re¬ 
ference to the idea that the old landowners held in ances¬ 
tral or other shares, the entire area of the village. The 
right was, however, so respected, that, in the days before our 
limitation laws, it was held that the holder could never be 
deprived: however long absent, he could return and recover 
vol. hi. u 
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his land—perhaps on paying equitable compensation, from 
an ad interim holder; land finally abandoned was called 
‘ gayal ’ (cf. the 1 gatkul ’ of the Dakhan). 

On the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that first 
of all in point of time, the Dravidian form of landholding 
must almost necessarily have been in use ; that is, antece¬ 
dently to the growth of a possible hereditary landlord class : 
and under that form the families of original founders, who 
held privileged lands, and furnished the village officers 
with their ex officio holdings (watan), would also be a 
‘ hereditary ’ landowning group, with a strong attachment 
to the soil, and yet not represent the joint-village 1 . But it 
is also to be remembered that besides the 1 dharekar ’ there 
is also a class of (now somewhat inferior) occupancy-tenants 
called ‘ watandarkul,’ and it may be suggested that these 
may be the relics of the ancient founders’ families, while 
the dharekars may represent later landlord growths, which 
again fell, under the stress of circumstances. I must leave 
the question undetermined; but meanwhile it is interesting 
to note how the growth of the revenue-farmer results or 
tends to result in the diminution of older rights. For the 
villages under Khots do not exhibit merely two classes, the 
quondam proprietor and the common tenant. The stages 
of reduction of the old landholders were more gradual. 
This came to pass owing to the fact that a number of the 
dhara holders, whose proper privilege it was to pay the 
Government assessment only, were gradually made to pay 
something more, and then became classed in a somewhat 
lower grade. This happened in times when the dharekari 
was unable to pay the Government demand, and agreed 
with the Khot that the latter was to meet all such demands, 
and to take grain from the holding, i. e. sometimes double, 
sometimes once and a half, the quantity of grain at which the 
holding was (nominally) rated. ‘When these agreements 
were made it is probable that the landholders, owing to the 

1 Compare for instance the claim their holdings without limit of time, 
"f the (Dravidian ' bhuinhari fami- Vol. I. p. 581. 
lies of Chutiya Nagpur to return to 
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low price of grain, lost little by the change. Had this 
arrangement not been made, they would in years of low 
prices have found it hard to raise cash to pay the assess¬ 
ment 1 .’ These reduced holders have still an occupancy- 
right, and their (modified) rental payment cannot now be 
further enhanced, and they can alienate their holdings. 
Those who agreed for double the grain-assessment were 
called ‘dupatkari’; those who gave 11 times were ‘didhi- 
vala ’ (or didhpatkari): and those who gave if times, ‘ pav- 
nedohpatkari.’ In the Dapoli subdivision, the ‘ daspat- 
kari ’ is somewhat different: the basis of his payment is 
the Government ‘ dast,’ but there was an addition of eight 
annas cash per maund (man) of assessment. This comes to 
ten rupees (das) per local Ichdndi of assessment. Under the 
older system of management, the dharekhar paid revenue 
in a peculiar way : theoretically it was a grain-assessment, 
but commuted into cash 2 . One part (called the ain jinnas), 
either three-fourths or (locally) one-half, was valued at cur¬ 
rent market rates as fixed by the Collector: the rest (called 
bahanakt) was valued at the (fixed) old rate of the former 
survey. This illustrates the inconvenience of the grain- 
payment, and the devices that either side is able to 
adopt to raise or reduce it without openly altering the 
form. Even when the rental was only the Government 
assessment, the khot (as usual) managed to exact some 
cesses (patti babti). The Gazetteer gives an extract from 
the ‘receipt-book’ (of 1853) of a dharekar tenant. The 
rental payment was R. 12. a. 3. p. 5, which for the year 
(owing to alteration in price of grain) became R. 11. a. 
14. p. 10. This was made up of 4-5-9, the ‘ bahanakt ’ 
or part payable in cash, calculated at old fixed rates; 
7-2-7 payable by conversion of grain at current rates, and 
0-6-6 small cesses for the different taluka officials. The 
details occupy more than twenty lines of small print. 

1 Gazetteer (Ratnagiri), p. 209. practice, even the former was paid 

2 Observe the transition stage and in c: sh, only on an (approximately) 
the process of gradual commutation. actual valuation, while the other 
The terms clearly imply that one was taken at a conventional itan- 
part should be paid in actual grain dard. 

and the other in money; but in 

U 2 
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They would be unintelligible to the lay reader; but I may 
gay this much, that the R. 4-5-9 ‘ cash ’ is made up of 2-4-3, 
the real bahanakt, plus a stable cess (I suppose to pay for 
the khot’s horse), a coin-assayer’s cess, a superintendent’s 
cess, and a cess (paid in ghl or clarified butter, or by a 
cash equivalent), coming in all to R. 2-1-6. (R. 2-4-3 + 

2- i _6 = R. 4-5-9.) The reader wonders how so absurdly 
complicated a system could have been tolerated for a single 
year; but such is the force of custom ! 

There are still other occupancy-tenants. The ‘ watandar- 
karda ’ is supposed to represent a grade of dharek&r who 
has fallen still lower than the second grade just described, 
having been unable to resist the khot’s encroachments: but 
may they not be really members of old hereditary cultiva¬ 
ting families even prior to the dharekiirs l 

In some cases, to secure the reclamation of waste or aban¬ 
doned holdings, or for other purposes, the Khots themselves 
have created what are virtually occupancy-rights; this is 
always a feature observable in the growth of overlord 
tenures. The Khot Act (of which presently) has determined 
the status of these tenants, with reference to their having 
been in possession continuously since a certain date, and 
they now form a large body. The tenure is heritable but not 
alienable. 

Common tenants pay no cesses (so the cess-payments in 
an account at once indicate a superior class). In numbers 
they are but a comparatively small body. 

It is said that there is not much difference between the 
rents paid by permanent and by yearly tenants. As usual, 
a great many local terms are employed to distinguish each 
variety of payment, or other special circumstance of the 
tenant’s position 1 . 

1 Tenants of Khot families whose occupies ‘ rico - la nd, ’ or upland 
land is held in common are called (varkas). The term ‘ ardheli ’ is 
‘bfidekari’ (tillers of the waste). also applied to those who pay a 
A man who lives in one village and fixed quantity of grain (or its equi- 
cultivates in another is ‘ dulandi.’ valent) as determined by a lump- 
If the tenant pays in grain (by estimate (thal). But many tenants 
appraisement of the crop, called succeed in getting the Khots to 
abhavni) he is an ‘ ardheli ’ (half- agree to a cash (contract) rate, called 
payer),or‘tirdheli’(third),or‘chau- ‘ maktii’ in the North and ‘khand’ 
theli’ (fourth), according as he in the South. I wish to call atten- 
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Tenants pay shares of the straw, and of the produce of 
fruit-trees, besides their rent. Formerly the Khots used to 
exact certain days of labour in ploughing or in carrying the 
palanquin; but these exactions have been stopped. 

§ 10. Features of the KhoU Estate. 

Turning now to the rights of the Khots themselves, it 
appears that the estate is sometimes held by one man, 
sometimes by a family in defined shares (on the principle 
of the inheritance share). They hold 1337 villages in all, of 
which 607 are ‘ nival Khot,’ entirely held by Khots, with 
varieties of tenants under them. 210 are held entirely by 
dharekars, and 397 are ‘ khichadi ’ or mixed. The rest are 
held in ’inam, where the grantee is over the Khot or renter. 
Some are managed direct by Government, owing to failure 
of the Khot. In cases where the Khots hold in shares, it is 
usual for one of the number to take the management in ro¬ 
tation, and the manager signs a kabula.it to be responsible 
for the Government revenue. 

Formerly the khot paid to Government what was 
theoretically a grain-assessment, though actually levied in 
cash. Part was calculated at current rates, part at certain 
fixed rates (baha-nakt) as in the case of the dharekars. At 
present, of course, it is a cash-assessment fixed with refer¬ 
ence to circumstances. When the whole village was held 
by dharek/irs, the khot’s profit consisted in his getting an 
allowance called ‘ mushahara.’ When it was held by 
tenants, his profit, amounting to 50-75 P er ceQ fv consisted 
of the difference between his total rent-collections and the 
Government assessment. 

As usual in landlord estates, a portion of the land is held 
by tenants (here called the ‘ khot-nisbat ’), and part is held 
by the khot himself. This is usually the best land, and is 
called the ‘ khot khasgi ’—the 1 sir ’ of other provinces. 
A khot may hold other land on the footing of a tenant 

tion to the reappearance here of the a tenure at a fixed (and favourable) 
word 4 makta,’ which we find in. use rate. See vol. II. p. 477. 
in the Central Provinces to indicate 
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of the khot or khot body; in that case he will pay full 
rent, unless it is otherwise privately arranged. If a village 
is held by several khots, they may either hold it jointly, 
managing, as above described, in rotation; or they may 
partition it wholly or partly, the partition-deed being called 
‘ dhada vantap.’ 

Khots are found to be of all castes. Originally they were 
Marathas or Mussulmans introduced under Moslem rule, but 
historical changes account for many alterations; or sales of 
the right resulted in Brahmans and others acquiring the 
renter’s estate or a share in it. 

It may well be supposed that the position of the khots 
was long a subject of controversy. The whole detail is 
given in the Gazetteer of Ratnagin. Some officers denied 
all proprietary character in the khots : others thought dif¬ 
ferently. The khots maintained the highest claims—often 
very extravagant ones—as may be seen in the debate which 
took place when the first Survey Act was passed in 1865 l , 
in which it was a question whether the khot estates were 
liable to be brought under the Survey-Settlement opera¬ 
tions or not. That they had grown (in various degrees) 
into the proprietary position just like the larger landlords 
(whose growth was due to the operation of the same causes, 
and exhibits exactly parallel features) in Oudh and Bengal, 
there can hardly be a doubt; and the wise conclusion was 
reached (here as elsewhere) that while a practically land¬ 
lord position (superior occupant’s) was conceded, the 
Government would retain the right to make a Survey- 
Settlement, and to secure the rights of all classes of 
tenants. 


§11. Similar Tenures in the North Konkdn. 

The district we have been hitherto considering is Rat- 
nagirl; we may now look at the rest of the Konkan 2 . 
First, in the North Konkan (Thana district) there is a 


1 The whole is printed in the 2 The Ivonkan, I may repeat for 
Survey Manual. The Khots were convenience, includes the Thana 
heard by counsel. Kolaba and Ratnagin districts. 
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modified form of tenure to be noticed. In the Salsette 
Island (t&luka of Thana) there are ‘ khots who hold their 
villages at a permanently fixed rental and usually under 
specific grants ; and there, the nature of the tenure in each 
case depends on the terms of the deed V In the other 
talukas there are also some ordinary khot estates. 

In the two northern talukas of Kolaba there are no khots. 
In this part, however, are the ‘ shilotri ’ lands, i. e. kb&rs, or 
plots reclaimed from the sea. The reclaimer constitutes 
a kind of superior occupant, who lets out the lands and 
levies ‘shilotri maund’ (as the cost of maintaining the 
embankments) in addition to his rent. Some shilotri lands 
belong to Government; in that case there is the ‘ shilotri 
maund ’ to pay in addition to the ordinary revenue; it is 
levied in cash. 

In the Northern Konkan also, there is a tenure analogous 
to the khoti (but inferior to it in privileges) called ‘izafat.’ 
The izafatdar is a grantee or assignee, allowed to take the 
revenue as a personal benefit or increase to his income. 
Or it is explained as applying to a farmer, appointed to 
realize an 1 increased ’ revenue. Whatever the origin, the 
izafatd&r has now no right to increase the ‘ rent ’ of any 
cultivator, nor is he personally entitled to lands that lapse 
or are abandoned. The terms however vary; in some cases 
the izafatdar pays a fixed sum and gets the benefit of all 
actual revenue payments (by increased cultivation or other¬ 
wise) above that: in others, he simply gets an allowance of 
10 per cent, on the revenue; in others, again, he pays the 
revenue on rice-lands, and appropriates whatever rents he 
can get on 1 warkas ’ or dry lands for the year of culti¬ 
vation (and on which no Government rates are imposed) 2 . 

In the remainder of the Kolaba district, as well as in the 

1 See the Hon. Mr. (afterwards by the sirsubadars (governors) of 

Sir B.) Ellis’ speech (on Act I of the Southern districts, or in other 
1865), Survey Manual, p. 181. words, an impost over and above 

2 Izafa, which is an Arabic word the revenue the governors had to 
signifying increase or augmenta- pass on to the State Treasury. It 
tion, is written ijapha in Marathi. also was applied to grants revenue- 
Wilson says that it was, under the free as an extra allowance to here- 
Peshwa’s government, an assump- ditary village or district chiefs, 
tion or appropriation of revenues 
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Raj purl, Sanki, and Raigarh talukas of Th&na, there are the 
hereditary khots about whose rights more question has been 
raised. In the Northern Konkan, the general fact that dis¬ 
tinguishes the khots, is that they all date from the first days 
of British rule 1 . The Administration Report otherwise 
includes them in the same class as the Ratnagirl khots, 
and observes (of both classes), it is ‘now generally con¬ 
ceded that they must be considered as limited proprietors 2 .’ 
They are like the Bengal Zamlndar, but without the per¬ 
manent Settlement, since it has ‘ never been doubted that 
they are liable to increase of assessment.’ 

§ 12. Modern Legal Vieiv of the Khoti Tenure. 

The chief undisputed points of this tenure, says Colonel 
Anderson, are as follows:— 

(1) The right to hold their villages on payment of the 

lump-assessment, provided the annual agreement 
(kabulait) be given to Government by members of 
the khotl-watan, authorized to give it. . . . 

(2) The right to rack-rent all lands in which there are 

no permanent rights of occupancy. 

(3) The right to all lands that may lapse owing to ab¬ 

sence or failure (either temporary or permanent) of 
the occupants. 

(4) To collect the assessment from permanent occupants 

(dharekaris) with (deduction, or) remuneration, 
and to receive Government assistance in doing so. 

With the exception of the cases in the Salsette island 
above alluded to, the khot’s assessment is not permanent. 
I have already quoted the Bombay Government views on 
the tenure, and I may add that it is hardly possible to 
doubt that the khot-right has become practically that of 
proprietor, limited by the right secured to the inferior 
occupants. Indeed if the following extract resembles the 
generality of the ‘ leases’ issued to khots in old days, it 

1 In the villages the tenants are ings as in the Konkan ‘ Govern- 
not called dliarekar, &c., but the meat’ villages (seep. 258, ante), 
privileged or hereditary class, are 3 Administration Report, p. 37. 

* suti'; and there are gatkuli hold- 
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must be held that the term ‘lease’ refers to the revenue, 
not to the land; for the document expresses a hereditary 
permanent grant of these estates, as ‘ watani ’ property— 
which would certainly be taken to mean not only a pro¬ 
prietary estate, but a strong form of it. Thus I find a grant 
of a British Collector in the South Konkan in 1833 :—- 

‘ You are to consider . . . the village as your watani pro¬ 
perty : to enjoy from generation to generation, both by male 
and female descent, the haq-lawazima 1 , man-pan, kanu-kayuda 
and farfarmas, according to the practice of the other khots : 
. . . to cultivate the aforesaid village and recover the revenue 
encouragingly and live happy. You shall not be subject to any 
extortions.’ 

§ 13. The K/iot Act, 1880. 

The khotl tenures in Ratnagiri are dealt with in Bombay 
Act I of 1880; the Act may be extended to Kolaba also. 
The Sections 37 and 38 of Act I of 1865, still in force, entitle 
the khots to have the ‘ lease ’ for ‘ their territories ’ granted to 
them; and also to have the rents of ‘tenants’ fixed for the 
period of Settlement. The Khot Act does not define the 
nature and extent of the ‘ khotld ’ (aggregate of rights of 
the khot), but merely says that the khots shall continue to 
hold, provided they pay their ‘jama,’ and fulfil other obli¬ 
gations which may exist; and it recognizes the right as 
heritable and transferable. 

The Act also protects the ‘ inferior holders.’ This it does 
by recognizing (under circumstances already explained)— 

(1) the ancient landholders called ‘ dharekari ’; 

(2) persons who by agreement or by custom are also 

(but less) privileged, and are called ‘ quasi-dha- 
rekari ’ 2 ; 

1 Survey Manual , p. 208. The grade and called daspatkari, dupat- 

i lawazima ’ refers to dues paid to kari, &c. They include tenants 
support the ‘necessary’ train or encouraged to settle by being only 
retinue ; ‘ mtfn-pan ’ is the pre- asked to pay small fixed additions 
eedence, position, or official dig- to the ‘ma’mul/ or Government 
nity; the others are certain fees assessment; and that is the dis- 
or perquisites in produce, from the tinction to this day ; the dharekari 
villages. pay nothing beyond the Government 

2 Quasi-dharekaris are the ten- assessment for the time being ; the 
ants above described as of reduced quasi-dharekari pays the assessment 
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(3) occupancy-tenants, i. e. all tenants who have conti¬ 
nuously held since the revenue-year 1845-46. 

The rents of the tenants of different classes are limited; 
and a reciprocal protection is given to the ‘ khots ’ in case 
of recusancy or neglect to cultivate on the part of tenants. 
Reference must be made to the Act itself for details on 
these subjects. Sections in the Act describe how a survey 
is made, and how the registers show the rights of the dif¬ 
ferent parties. 

It may be mentioned that the khot, paying a lump-sum 
on the whole village, has the right to the waste numbers 
and unoccupied lands in his khoti. This led to a dispute as 
to whether all forest lands were necessarily within villages 
and so belonged to the khots; the dispute was ultimately 
compromised, and the Act now provides that Government 
may constitute State forests (or 1 reserved forests ’ as they 
are called), unless any special ‘ sanad ’ or grant appears to 
the contrary. To make things pleasant, the khot is to 
receive one-third of the net profits of the forest, subject to 
K - 1 performance of any condition for duty or service (such, 

ot 1880, , _ J ' ’ 

secs. 41, g. as tne x orest Act imposes) m connection with the 
4 2 - forest. 

The Gazetteer notices that though the khot holds all land 
in his khoti, it does not follow that all land in the district 
is included in one khoti or another. In the case of lands 
requiring expenditure of labour or money for their valuation, 
Government has always exercised the right of granting its 
own ‘qaul’ or lease, e. g. for tidal sivamps (khajan) or sand- 
dunes (pulanvat). 


Section V. — ‘ Alienated Lands.’ 

§ 1 . Classification. 

Wherever there was once a system of estates held by 
chiefs, there are also sure to be many relics of grants of the 


plus certain additions specified in a these two classes are heritable, and 
Schedule to the Act. The rights of are also transferable. 
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king s revenue. For it is only the greater chiefs who form 
a graded series of rulers in connection with the central 
power ; a large number of the minor ones either hold life- 
estates for their subsistence, or receive assignments of 
revenue, which may include the land as well as the revenue 
right, or only allot a certain fraction of the collections in 
cash or kind. Some of these grants are connected with the 
obligation to apply a part of the income to the support of 
troops, or to provide police. Others are connected with 
official position and duty in districts, subdivisions and vil¬ 
lages. Some (in days of disorder) were simply usurped, and 
partook of the nature of 1 black-mail ’ levied on the villages. 

It is always a matter of some difficulty to draw the line 
between revenue-assignment grants, and the overlord 
tenures described in the last section. It would be quite 
possible to consider the ‘giras’ allowance as among the 
revenue grants : the same might be said of the ‘ vanta ’ 
tenures. A revenue grantee very easily slips into the posi¬ 
tion of a landlord or rather overlord. Modern practice has 
simplified the matter. All lands held either revenue-free, 
or at a reduced rate, are called ‘alienated’ lands, and are’ 
divided into certain classes; it is these we consider in the 
present section. 

The term ‘ Alienated ’ 1 implies that Government has 
parted with its revenue-rights absolutely, or to some ex¬ 
tent (levying only a quit-rent,—a ‘judi ’ 2 or salami). And 


But the term has also reference 
to the rather vague ultimate right of 
the State as landlord. In the General 
Chapter on land-tenures (Vol. I. 
PP- 234-240) I have discussed the 
position of Government in relation 
to the right in land. There is 
no doubt that our Government 
succeeded to the right of the 
former Government which certainly 
claimed to be general landlord. 
There is equally little doubt that 
our Government did not, as a 
general rule, retain the right, but 
used it as a locus standi for confer¬ 
ring a title on others. That was the 
case in Bengal, and in other pro¬ 
vinces. But where, as in Bombay, 
Government does not legally create 


the landholders proprietors, but 
gives them the occupancy or survey 
tenure, it may be said that, in a 
sense, it still retains a sort of land¬ 
lord right to itself. In that case, 
in the exceptional tenures where the 
Government recognizes the grantee 
as proprietor eo nomine, it may be said 
to ‘ alienate ’ the land. It has no 
further interest in it either as regards 
the revenue, or as regards an ulti¬ 
mate right in the soil itself. 

2 I have not seen an explanation 
of this term, which is written 
‘ ’ or ‘Jodi.’ I suggest that it 

may be a natural corruption from 
‘ Juz,’ 1 Juz’i,’ the Persian-Arabic for 
a ‘portion or ‘bit.’ Wilson gives the 
word, but only as Telugu or Carnatic. 
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See Rev. 
Code, sec. 
216. 


parting with the revenue-right, it also ceases to exercise 
the same control as over Government lands: as for instance 
where whole ‘ ’inam ’ villages are exempted from Survey- 
Settlement except as to the boundaries. 

Unlike the ’inam of Madras, in the Bombay Presidency 
alienations of the revenue-rights called ’inam do not always 
include the land as well as the revenue. Sometimes the 
grant is of the revenue only; i. e. the land being occupied 
by some one else, the revenue only is paid to the assignee. 
The returns of the ’Inam Settlement Department show 
‘ land 1 as well as ‘ cash ’ ’inams, though most of the former. 

The alienations are now classed as— 

(1) Political. 

(a) Service. 

(3) Religious. 

(4) Personal. 

§ 2. Political. 

The ‘ Political ’ are the Muhammadan grants of jagfr, for 
the support of troops, or the payment of other service, and 
the Maratha, ‘ Saranjam ’ 1 ; these are said to be confined to 
the Nasik and Khandesh districts in the Northern, and to 
the ‘ South Maratha country,’ in the Southern division. 

No condition of service is now exacted, this having been 
commuted to a money payment; and the grant is a per¬ 
sonal distinction for life or lives, or in perpetuity, as the 
case may be. 

§ 3. Service ’Inam — Watan. 

The 1 service ’ ’inams are the most interesting: they were 
called ‘ chakarait ’ in the north. They are now shown in 
the Village Registers according to their purpose : thus we 
have ‘village service’—useful to Government (e. g. the 
headman’s and kulkarni's ‘ watan ’), and the village service, 
—useful to the community. 

1 ‘Saranjam’ is a Persian word printed to some special object, some- 
signifying ‘ supply ’ or ‘ provision ’ times only the support of a chief, but 
for troops, or the performance of usually including the obligation of 
particular duty : it has much the Keeping up troops, or providing for 
same meaning as ‘ Mokasa,’ which some service, 
was a share of the revenue appro- 
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A special Act (Bombay) III of 1874 lays down the law 
regarding ‘ Hereditary officers ’ and their ‘ watan.’ It pro¬ 
vides against the alienation of the watan, the commutation 
for service not required, and for the case where the watan is 
held by a family, and one or more members (representative 
watandars) have to be selected to perform the duty; or 
where the family are of too high rank to work, or where, 
owing to the holders being incompetent, ‘ officiators ’ have 
to be appointed'. There were also similar grants for the 
surviving descendants of the old pargana officials (Desai, 
Despandhya, &c.). These ‘watans’ are still held, though 
the modern revenue system doos not find a place for the 
official employment of the families as such. Accordingly 
arrangements have been made, whereby a portion of the b. Act 
assessment is levied as a commutation for services no longer ^ 4 oi sl 
required. 15 seq. 

§4. Personal ’ Tndms. 

The other heads of ‘personal’ grants, are now simplified 
under the common designation of ‘ jat-’inam.’ When they 
are settled and a title-deed issued, the word ‘ sanadia ’ is 
added. The term includes all except the religious grants, 
which are not to persons, but to institutions , as temples 
(dewasthan, dharmadev), mosques, &c. 

Originally, the ‘personal’ grants as distinguished from 
the (official) service grants or ‘watan,’ were very curious: 
by their names they often indicate their origin. All these 
tenures might be either quite free of revenue (nakra) or 
rent, or subject to a quit-rent (salamia). Grants to religious 
persons (Moslems) were called ‘ wazffa.’ We also find grants 
made as haria (the victim’s field) to support the family of 
a man slain in the defence of the village: ‘ ranvatia ’ (the 
warrior’s field) for the family of one .slain in an attack on the 
enemy (cf. the Mar wot birt of Oiulh, vol. II. p. 241). Still 
more curious was the ‘lialia’ (tombstone field) for support 
of a tomb in memory of some Chasan (bard) or Brahman 
who had killed himself in the interest of the village. A 


1 See also Chap. XXIII of the Handbook, p. 499. 
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number of grants also arose in the days of heavy revenue 
exaction, when a ‘ manotidar ’—a capitalist, would stand 
security for the revenue. His risk and trouble would be 
remunerated by a grant of land (for which he paid nothing) 
called ‘ walatdania ’: or if he had to make good revenue 
which the village cultivators could not pay, he recouped 
himself by taking land in sale or mortgage from the village 
head as vechania or girania. 

Pasaita grants were commonly made to village artificers, 
well-cleaners, or to religious persons; but were frequently 
added to the emoluments of village officers, as the desai s 
pasaita, &c. 

Many grants were made as ' black-mail,’ like the ‘giras 
spoken of above, and land ominously called ‘dabania’ 
simply usurped, and 1 koliapa ’ held by Kolis, &c. 1 Pagia ’ 

was land held by trackers (pagi) of thieves. 

§ 5. Alienation Department. 

As usual, the original titles to these ’inam lands were 
often doubtful, and fraudulent titles were also in some cases 
brought to light; and therefore an ‘Alienation Depart¬ 
ment ’ had to be formed. There had been some rules en¬ 
acted under the older Regulations ; but the discovery of 
frauds in the South Maratha country led to the passing of an 
Act (India) XI of 1852, which appointed Commissioners for 
districts not brought under the General Regulations ot 1827* 
And the intention was, between the Regulations and the Act, 
to inquire into all titles. But the procedure was slow and 
difficult, and after a time, it was thought better to waive 
the question of exact proof, and to treat the matter sum¬ 
marily on certain broad principles; offering reasonable 
terms to claimants 1 , which, if accepted, put an end to 
further troublesome investigations as to title. In 1863, 
two (Bombay) ‘ Summary Settlement ’ Acts were accord¬ 
ingly passed, ‘to provide for the final adjustment, sum- 

' In fact the principle was just Madras Presidency. (See p. 8a, 
that of 1 enfranchisement * in the ante.) 
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ma-rily, of unsettled claims to exemption from the payment 
of land-revenue, and to fix the conditions which shall secure 
in certain cases, the recognition of titles to such exemption 
with respect to succession and transfer.’ Act II of 1863 
relates to the districts for which the Act XT of 1852 had 
provided ’Inam Commissioners, and Act VII of 1863 to 
those which were under the Regulations of 1827. 

The main principle involved was that Government con¬ 
sented to forego a special inquiry into the title, if the 
inamdar chose to accept a summary assessment on the 
entire estate, as made by the Collector under the A ct, and 
to submit to the conditions of the Act. If the ’inamdar 
thought that he could establish his title, and escape assess¬ 
ment, he would submit to an inquiry, which might possibly 
establish his right to lands either absolutely free of revenue 
payment, or subject to a lighter payment as ‘ salami ’ (quit- 
rent) or ‘ udhar jama’ (reduced assessment), than the Col¬ 
lector offered. But if he failed, his land was liable to full 
survey assessment if he did not lose it altogether. In many 
cases, therefore, it was profitable to avoid the expense, delay, 
and risk of an inquest, and to submit to a summary assess¬ 
ment of the estate, on accepting which, the alienee got his 
estate confirmed by ‘ sanad ’ or grant in perpetuity. Some 
inams, not under the Summary Settlement Acts, are herit¬ 
able, but the succession to them is only to actual, not to 
adopted, heirs. 

The estate granted under the Summary Settlement Acts 
is in full proprietary right, and is heritable and transfer¬ 
able ; adoption being allowed. The estate pays revenue- 
survey-rates for land which has been surveyed and assessed, 
and rates agreed on between the Collector and the ’inamdar 
for unassessed lands. If a quit-rent (jodi), &c., is already 
payable, the assessment is at this, plus one-eighth of the 
difference between the jodi and the full assessment. The 
inamdars aie then considered entitled to all the waste and 
forest included in the terms of their summary Settlement, 
unless it was specially agreed that such lands, or the trees 
on the land, were reserved to Government. They are also 
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allowed all land actually in possession, even if in excess 
of the original grant 

If on receiving a notice to elect between a summary Set¬ 
tlement and an inquiry, the latter was accepted, the Act 
was referred to for the rules to he observed ; such as, 
for example, from what date a title was to bo considered 
as prescriptive; what princes and officials of former Go¬ 
vernments were to be considered as empowered to grant 
’inams, so that sanads signed by such princes and officials 
might be regarded as valid; when an adoption could be 
recognized ; and so forth. 

The operations of the ’Iniim Commission, and of the pro¬ 
cedure under the Summary Settlement Acts have resulted 
in a considerable saving to the State. At the commence¬ 
ment of the inquiry, the annual revenue alienated amounted 
Land R. to more than R. i ,32,50,000. Of this R.52,12,000 have been 
C'aah R 00 ’ disallowed, leaving R. 80,38,000 alienated, as shown in the 
22.83,000. margin. ‘ Service tenures ’ are about equal to ‘ personal,’ 
each accounting for about 33£ lakhs of rupees. Up to 
1876-77 the cost of the departmental agency for inquiry 
into titles and Settlement of ’in;im holdings, had been a 
little over 26 lakhs of rupees 2 . 

Section YI. 

§ 1. Rights in Trees. 

In concluding tho subject of land-tenures, a convenient 
opportunity may be taken to allude to rights in trees ; for 
these by no means alwaj T s follow the soil occupancy. In 
Government (unalienated) lands under Settlements made 
before the Code became law, all trees (unless reserved under 
special orders) are held to belong to the occupant of the 
number. Settlements, however, made not only before the 

1 Accordingly by bringing waste numbers as regards the last three 

under cultivation, and deriving pro- figures arc from tho Administration 
fit from forest lands, the inamdur lb-port {1882-83). 1 cannot, learn 

has a rental largely in excess of the whether this work is completed as 
lump-sum assessed on his estate. yet or not. 

2 These figures {reduced to round 
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Code, but before Act I of 1865 was passed, do not give a 
right to teak, blackwood ( Dalbergia Idtifolia), or sandal¬ 
wood, unless conceded in express terms. In Settlements 
after the Code, all trees not expressly reserved, go with the Rev. Code, 
occupancy; and so when an unoccupied number is applied 4 ® c _ 44 
for and granted. 

All trees otherwise belong to Government; and so do 
road-side trees 1 . The latter trees belong to Government 
while they live, but if they die, or are blown or cut down, 
they belong to the occupant of the land; and the usufruct, 
i. e. produce of loppings, &c. (when lopping is allowed by 
the Collector), also belong to him. 

But for a term of two years from the date of the Code 
becoming law, the landholder was allowed to get the strip 
of land on which such trees were growing, cut off from his 
holding, and the assessment reduced accordingly ; then the 
trees and the land vested in Government. 

When trees have been reserved to Government, as above 
stated, it may be that the reservation is accompanied with 
certain privileges of wood for fuel or domestic purposes, 
and especially of lopping branches and cutting bamboos to 
burn and form ash-manure for the rice-fields: this is called 
‘Rab.’ In such cases the privilege is exercisable under 
rules to be made by the Collector or such other officer as 
Government may direct z . Sec. 44. 

In the Konkan districts the ‘ warkas ’ numbers are an 
instance of this. The rice-lands in the valleys form the 
valuable ‘wet ’ cultivation, and lands on the higher ground 
or forest-covered slopes that yield casual dry crops of pulse 
and inferior grain, such as millets (called by the Marathi 
generic term ‘ varkas ’), are the less valuable, but still ‘oc¬ 
cupied,’ dry-cultivation numbers. They are not always 
assessed. For the purpose of the cultivation the whole of 

1 For rules regarding occupants 75 for Rules under section 214 of 
buying out the Government right the Code, Nos. 91-98, and Rule 111 
to fruit-trees, see Handbook , p. 186. for penalty ; and see also p. 269. et 

2 For this information I am in- soq. : it is a pity that this Handbook 
debted to Colonel the Hon. W. C. has not arranged the rules and 
Anderson, Survey Commissioner, orders regarding trees in one con- 
See also Nairue’s Handbook , pp, 173- venienfc series. 

YOL. TIT. Y 
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the trees are not removed, but the trees are lopped for 
‘ rab ’; and hence the rights in question l . 

In alienated lands, as a rule, the trees belong to the 
grantee, but not teak, blackwood, or sandal, unless they 
have been specially conceded. 

1 ‘Warkas’ land (in the Konkan communication with the Collector, 
districts), though technically ‘ oc- manages the reserved trees, and is 
cupied,' is really forest rather than entitled to cut the teak, &c., to best 
cultivated land. It often contains advantage, and to obtain successive 
valuable trees hitherto reserved, growth by coppicing, Sc. (see G. 0 . 
Rules 93 98 do mot apply to this No. 3462, dated 5th May, 1883). 
class. The Forest Department, in 



CHAPTER IIP 


THE EE VENUE OFFICEES AND THEIR OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS. 


Section I. —Revenue Officers. 


§ i. Supervision. 

There is no Board of Revenue in Bombay, but the Dis¬ 
trict officers are controlled by the Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions 1 . The whole presidency consists of a little over 
134,000 square miles, and 1 6\ millions of population, form¬ 
ing 23 districts 2 . The Town and Island of Bombay are 
under a special Collector in direct communication with 


1 The Commissioner is directly 
subject to the Governor in Council 
(Code, section 4); divisions are 
constituted under section 5, and 
assistants to the Commissioner may 
be appointed under section 6. 

In Bombay, the districts gene¬ 
rally are ‘ Regulation ' except Paneh 
Mahals, and the Sindh districts, 
which are 1 Non-Regulation.’ The 
distinction is now nominal (as ex¬ 
plained in voh I. pp. 50, 89). What 
is of importance regarding the law 
is that Sindh and the Punch Mahals 
(and certain Marwari Chiefs' es¬ 
tates) ‘ are scheduled ’ districts (Act 
XIV. 1874). 

1. Ahmadabad. 

2. Kaira (Kherii). 

- „ ,, 3. Pancli Mahals. 

Northern J * Broach Bha . 

Division. roch) . 

5. Surat. 

6. Thiina. 


5 7. Khandeish 

(Khandesh). 

8. Nasik. 

9. Ahmadnagar. 
to. Poona ;Puna', 
ii. Satara. 

12. Shohtpur. 

I 33. KolSba. 

| 14. Ratnagiri. 

Southern - 15. Belgaum. 
Division. I 16. Bijiipur. 

17. Dharwar. 

'18. Kiinara. 

19. Kurracliee (Ku- 
niiichi). 

... ,, 20. Haidar<ibdd. 

~. . . 2i. Slukarpur. 

Division. 

22. TharandParkar. 
23. Upper Sindh 
Frontier. 


Division. 


Sindh 

Division. 


X 2 
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Government. The other districts are, in Bombay, grouped 
into three Commissionerships, Northern, Central, and 
Southern; the Sindh districts being under the Commis¬ 
sioner of Sindh. 


§ 2. The District or Collectorate and its Subdivisions. 


The ‘ Collectorate ’ answers to what iB called a district in 
other parts of India 1 . And the Revenue Code introduces 
the term ‘ district ’ in the general sense in which it is used 
Rev. Code, in India, providing that the present Collectorates or ‘ zil- 
' 9 ' lahs ’ shall form ‘ districts.’ 

Wee. 7. The district consists of subdivisions called ‘talukas.’ 

These may be locally again subdivided into ‘ peta ’ or 1 tarf,’ 
but the official designation, under the Code, of a subdivi¬ 
sion of a taluka (which has an assistant to the taluka officer 
Sec. 14. in charge) is ‘ mahal.’ 

Sec. 8. The Collectors hold charge of districts; they are aided 
by Assistant Collectors and by Uncovenanted Deputy Col- 
Wec. 9. lectors, who may bo placed in charge of a tract, consisting 
of one or more talukas. The Assistant or Deputy in charge 
of a taluka or several talukas, has all the powers of a Col¬ 
lector as regards the local area of his charge. But the Col- 
lector may reserve certain powers to himself, or assign 
them to another Assistant or Deputy Collector. And under 
Wee. io. Chapter XIII of the Code an appeal lies to the Collector. 

Over the talukd is the mamlatdar, answering to the tahsildar 
of Upper India: and when the taluka is subdivided, the 
mamlatdar’s assistant is called the mahalkari. In the mam- 
latdar’s office are assistants called karkun; and the head 
karkun (like the naib-tahsildar of Upper India) may have 
subordinate magisterial powers 2 . 


1 Formerly in Bombay the term 
4 district * was used as synonymous, 
not with a Collector’s charge, but 
with a local division of it— the ta¬ 
luka. The term zillah (zila’) used 
also to be employed as a purely 
judicial term, and is now obsolete 
in Bombay, as it is elsewhere. 

The Collector’s head-quarters are 
sometimes described by the term 


‘ huzur/ which is the same as 'sadr ’ 
in Upper India. 

2 See Nairne’s Handbook, Chapters 
III-IV. The orders regarding office 
work, establishments and duties, 
are here collected, and give an ex¬ 
cellent view of district work gene¬ 
rally. Chapter V gives the duties 
of the Mamlatdar and his staff. 
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§ 3. Village Officers. 

At the head of the village organization is the patel. The 
pdtel may have his ‘ watan,’ and then the patel’s family all 
share in the land and privileges, and one member, who re¬ 
ceives a remuneration from Government, does the duty of 
the office. He collects the revenue from the raiyats, con¬ 
ducts all Government business with them, and should exert 
himself to promote the cultivation and the prosperity of 
the village. ‘ Though originally the agent of Government, 
he is now looked on as equally the representative of the 
raiyats, and is not less useful in executing the orders of 
Government than in asserting the rights, or at least making 
known the wrongs of the people V On receiving revenue 
from the raiyats, the accountant enters it in the Govern¬ 
ment hooks and issues receipts. The patel is also the 
agency for reporting everything that is necessary to the 
mamlatdar 2 . 

Where there is a watandar or hereditary accountant, he 
is called the kulkarni. But there is no kulkarni-watan in 
many villages, and even in some whole districts 3 . In that 
case a stipendiary accountant called ‘ talati ’ is appointed. 

The village menial, called ‘mhar’ in the South Maratha 
country, ! dher ’ in other parts, is the guardian of bound¬ 
aries, and is the messenger: he it is who carries the revenue 
and the patel’s reports to the taluka officer (the mam¬ 
latdar). 

In some parts I find mention of a village watch called 
‘ jaglia,’ as in Berar. 

‘The village system,’ says the Handbook (page 119), 
‘ exists most vigorously in the Dakhan, where every village 


1 Handbook, Chapter VI (quoting 
Elphinstone). It might be said 
with more historical truth, that the 
headman (originally called gaonra) 
was part of the social organization. 
That at an early date he became 
taken into the State interest and 
paid, and that now he is looked 
upon (once more) as the popular 
representative in the village. See 


some interesting remarks in Mal¬ 
colm, ii. ir-14, and (as to the value 
set on the office of patch i. 60. See 
also Grant Duff, i. 26-29. 

2 In Guzarat, in the joint-villages 
the mutthadar of the pati, bhag or 
share, is the headman ; and revenue 
and police patels for the whole are 
selected from the mutthadars. 

3 Handbook, Ch. VI. p. 118. 
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has its full complement of watandars. In the Coast dis¬ 
tricts generally, it has not been so well, preserved; in 
Kanara there are no hereditary village officers at all [for 
there are no villages properly so called] ; in the Khotl dis¬ 
tricts of the Southern Konkan, few watandars of any sort; 
and in the Northern Konkan no kulkarnfs, and but few in¬ 
ferior watandars. But everywhere, under our Government, 
there is for every village, either hereditary or stipendiary, 
a patel, an accountant, and a menial servant V 

§ 4. Inspection. 

It is here necessary only to notice as a feature of general 
duty, that repeated inspection is made a great point of in 
Bombay. Under any revenue system, indeed, inspection is 
of the first importance. Revenue officers must constantly 
control their subordinates, otherwise they cannot develop 
the revenues of the district, or ascertain whether the revenue 
assessment is burdensome or easily borne; whether the public 
health is good ; whether irrigation works, and the making 
of roads, tanks, and wells, tree-planting and such like im¬ 
provements are attended to ; whether education flourishes 
and the people are happy and well-governed. Without 
seeing for themselves, and freely mixing with the people, 
and hearing what they have to say locally, and without the 
restraint of a public office and the presence of subordinate 
officials, they will never know what is going on in the 
district, and what the effect of administrative measures, 
and the working of Rules and Acts really is, as felt by the 
people at large. Moreover, for revenue and statistical pur¬ 
poses, the village accountants have everywhere to furnish 
statistics of crops, of land-transfers, and so forth: these 
will be filled in any how, if the makers of them do not 
know that a supervising officer will examine the records 
and check them occasionally on the ground. Village ac¬ 
counts will fall into arrear, and revenue receipts fail to be 
properly given, if the accountant does not know that at any 
moment his papers may be called for. The Government 
1 Handbook , Ch. VI. p. 88. 
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deals with each individual landholder, and therefore it is 
more than ever essential to see that his payments are 
properly acknowledged; the examination of raiyats’ re¬ 
ceipt-books (kulruzuwat) is therefore a regular branch of 
inspection duty. 

So also in the constant maintenance of the field- 
boundaries, on which everything, I may say, in a raiyat- 
warf Settlement, depends. The local subordinates are 
primarily charged with the duty, but their work has to 
be examined and checked by the superior staff. 

There is no province in India to which these remarks do 
not apply. But a raiyatwari Settlement requires, perhaps 
more than any, such inspection. It is therefore laid down 
as a rule that Collectors and Assistants are to pass the 
greater part of the year in camp; only the four monsoon 
months, as a rule, being spent at head-quarters. 

§ 5. Maintenance of Records. 

To these remarks I have only to add that the mainte¬ 
nance of the records prepared at Settlement, has the same 
importance that it has in every other province. It is no 
longer intended to allow the records to fall out of cor¬ 
respondence with existing facts, so that a revision Settle¬ 
ment will all have to be made anew. The maps and records 
have to be continually kept correct by noting up all changes 
as they occur. The Director of Land Records and Agricul¬ 
ture is appointed mainly to see that this is done. But it 
should be observed, that there is this difference between 
the raiyatwari survey and that of other districts; in the 
latter the maps have to be altered to correspond to changed 
boundaries; in the former, the boundaries have to be kept 
correct according to the maps ’. 


1 There may, of course, be new 
roads, drains, wells, &c. to be 
entered on copies of the maps ; but 
cultivators cannot alter the fields 
at pleasure as they can in N.W. 
India : the survey fields are never 
altered; changes by part sales. 


by subdivision and so forth, must 
be regularly reported, registered and 
demareated according to a prescribed 
practice ; and the maps may have 
to show new authorized subdivi¬ 
sions accordingly. 
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Section II.— Revenue Business. 

§ i. The Jamabandi or Annual Settlement. 

The raiyatwari system always requires an annual inspec¬ 
tion or Settlement, so as to ascertain the extent of fields in 
actual occupation; for under this system every field has 
its own assessment, but the number of fields actually held 
by any one raiyat is liable to vary, and consequently the 
revenue for which he is responsible for the year. The 
necessary returns have therefore to be made out annually 
in each village and carefully checked. The work should be 
all done by the 15th February, or at latest the 15th March, 
as the official year ends on the 31st March. The jamabandi 
is ordinarily made by the Assistant Collector in the talukas 
in his charge; but the Collector is required to make it per¬ 
sonally, in a certain number of talukas, in such a way as to 
go over the whole district in the course of a few years. 

The jamabandi of Bombay is, owing to the simplicity of 
the assessments and the absence of any annual remissions 
due to special rules, and owing, also, to the superiority of 
the village accountants, a matter which requires much less 
detailed instruction and explanation than elsewhere. In 
Nairne’s Handbook the subject is disposed of in a few brief 
paragraphs 1 . 

In Hope’s Manual of Revenue Accounts 2 the forms used 
for the jamabandi work are described. The first step is 
a preliminary inspection of the lands, to see that, if occupied, 
they are so by the parties in whose names they are entered, 
or by their representatives; if unoccupied, whether any 
income derivable from the grass, &c., can be got in, whether 
any land has been occupied without authority, and what 
crops have been grown. 

The village Jculkarni has filled up, after such an inspec¬ 
tion, ‘Form 2 ’ of the village accounts, which is a register 
of assessed, but unoccupied, numbers, and will at once show 
if any has been wrongfully occupied, and also what amount 
has been got for the grass, or fruit, while the land was 
lying unoccupied; also ‘ Form 3,’ which is the general 
1 See Handbook, p. 85. 2 Third ed., 1887, pp. a and 3. 
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land inspection report, showing the crops and the actual 
state of all land whatever. There is also a report on the 
state of the boundary-marks of each survey number on the 
Register 1 . With this information the ledger account (No. 

5) of each occupant, can be opened, and also what is called 
the * rent (revenue) roll ’ (No. 6), which is a statement in 
twenty-six columns, showing the demand against each 
person, up to the jamabandi time, and having separate 
columns for demands which arise afterwards. 

All this information is abstracted in the No. 10 Form, 
or ‘ Tharavband,’ on which the officer conducting the jama¬ 
bandi records his approval, as showing that he is satisfied 
as to the account of the whole area occupied and its 
revenue. No. 10 is accompanied by certain forms (Nos. 7, 

8, and 9) 2 which are intended as checks on it. These 
together form what are called the 'jamabandi papers.’ 

§ 6. Relinquishment and Occupation of Land. 

I have already said something under the head of rights 
in land, to explain the procedure in taking up and re¬ 
linquishing fields (p. 270, ante). The razinama or application 
is presented to the mainlatdar. If an entire number is 
relinquished, the process is very simple. The relin¬ 
quished number is available for any applicant, and if 
not applied for is sold by auction as fallow land (for the 
grazing on it) during the year. If only a recognized share 
of a number is relinquished, the share must be offered to 
the other sharers in the order of the largeness of the 
amount payable by each as revenue. If all refuse to take 
it, they remain proportionately liable for the revenue of the 
relinquished share, till some one takes it up. This, in 
effect, compels the sharers either to take up the share, or 
else to join with the sharer desirous of relinquishing, in Rev. Code, 
giving up the whole number. sec ' 

1 I refer to the Register (or Form tions for all kinds (as uncultivat- 

‘ No. 1 ’)—the permanent descriptive ed, inain, unoccupied), and the 
register of survey numbers in the balances ; then the miscellaneous 
village. (See p. 245, ante.) revenue, and then the columns 

2 These show the total area and comparing the present year with 
assessment of village, the deduc- last year. 
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Rule 18. 


Rule 19. 
Rule 20. 


Rev. Code, 
sees. 

63. 64. 


Sec. 47. 
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Under this head I should remark, that on voluntary 
transfer of land, the parties are bound by law to register 
the transfer, otherwise the Collector will hold the original 
registered occupant liable for the revenue. 

§ 7. Disposal of Lands belonging to the State. 

The ‘Rules’ (made under Section 214 of the Code) con¬ 
tain provisions regulating the Collector’s duty in disposing 
of lands which belong to Government 1 . This disposal may 
be by absolute sale or grant, or by grant of 1 occupancy.’ 
In the latter case the occupancy is sold at a price or put up 
to auction. Should the land not be assessed, rule 18 pre¬ 
scribes how this want is supplied 2 . In special cases, to en¬ 
courage reclamation of difficult land, an occupancy may be 
granted for a time revenue-free, or at gradually progressive 
rates ; and salt-marsh land can be had for reclamation on 
specially easy terms. Occupancies of building sites are 
the subject of rules, but do not concern the student of this 
Manual. 

§ 8. Alluvion and Diluvion. 

The Bombay Code provides that an alluvial accretion of 
not more than an acre, and also not more than one-tenth 
of the ‘holding’ against which it has formed, is at the dis¬ 
posal of the occupant of such holding. The term ‘ holding’ 
here means either a whole survey number, or a portion 
which has its separately recorded assessment. If the accre¬ 
tion exceeds this amount, the land is at the disposal of the 
, Collector, who must, however, if he sells it, offer it to the 
adjacent holding, and at a certain price. 

If a holder of land loses, by diluvion, a plot of not less 
than half an acre, and not less than one-tenth of his hold¬ 
ing, he is entitled to a reduction of assessment. Changes 
resulting from alluvion and diluvion are taken notice of at 
Jamabandi time. 

§ 9. Maintenance of Boundary-Marks. 

As already remarked, the maintenance of the corner 
marks, whether stones, earthen ridges, or otherwise, so as 

1 Handbook, p. 148, et seq. 3 And see rules at p. 157 of the Handbook. 
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to make permanent the survey division into fields, is of 
peculiar importance. 

. The Code definition of a boundary-mark, it should be re¬ 
collected, includes ‘ any erection, whether of earth, stone, or 
other material, and also any hedge, vacant strip of ground, 
or other object, whether natural or artificial, set up, em¬ 
ployed, or specified by a survey officer 1 or other revenue 
officer having authority in that behalf, in order to designate 
the boundary of any division of land.’ 

Every landholder is responsible to maintain the marks of Rev. Codo 
his holding in good repair, and to pay any charges incurred stc ' '~ 3 ' 
by the revenue officers in cases of alteration, removal, or dis¬ 
repair. The duty of the village officers and servants is to 
prevent destruction or unauthorized alteration of the village 
boundary-marks. The duty of looking after the marks and 
requiring their repair and erection, devolves on the Collec¬ 
tor (when the survey officer’s work is over) and he has 
power to require the erection or repair, or to do the work Sec. 122. 
himself (at the cost of the landholder) if the landholder 
neglects. 

Power is also given to the Collector, survey officer, mam- Sec. 125. 
latdar, and mahalkari, to summarily convict offenders for 
injuring marks, and inflict a fine not exceeding R. 50 for 
each mark. Half of the fine may be spent in rewarding 
the informer, and half in restoring the mark 2 . 

§ 10. Partition.—Recognized Shares. 

The terms ‘ perfect ’ and ‘ imperfect 3 ’ partition are not 
here applicable, because there is not, as a rule, any joint 
responsibility ; but under the Bombay system there are two 
operations which may be performed in respect of shared 
lands, which are in some respects analogous to partial and 
perfect partition. For example, there may be a partition 

1 Code, Sec. 3, No. 9, i. e. the of district duty. I have already 
officer appointed under section 18. alluded to the report on boundaries 

2 See Handbook , p. 176, for rules in Forms Nos. 3 and 4 of the village 
(No. 100, et seq.) regarding the accounts. 

inspection of boundary-marks, which 3 See Code, Chapter VIII, section 

is made a much-insisted on portion 113, et seq. and Handbook , p. 189. 
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which goes so far as to separately demarcate, number, and 
register (under the new names) in the revenue records, the 
partitioned plots ; or there may be a process which is analo¬ 
gous to a partition, in which the shares are ascertained and 
‘ recorded ’ by symbols—as so many ! annas ’ to each sharer, 
but not separately demarcated, on the ground or given new 
numbers. The 1 recognized shares ’ are practically separate, 
as far as the liability for revenue is concerned, and each re¬ 
cognized sharer can ordinarily be held liable only for his 
own share. If a partition, or at least a record of shares 
separately assessed, has not been made, the one person whose 
name is, according to rule, always entered as ‘ registered 
occupant ’ of the number, remains liable for the whole reve¬ 
nue, no matter how many sharers really hold along with 
him. 

Under the Code, the partition spoken of is the complete 
partition. It must be made, if possible, so as not to divide 
existing survey numbers, but it should be contrived so as 
to give one or more whole numbers to each sharer. The 
splitting up of an existing survey number is only resorted 
to if really necessary, and even then it cannot be allowed if 
it would leave any of the newly-constituted numbers below 
the minimum size h Any bit of land that is over, and can¬ 
not be further divided out, owing to this restriction, is 
either given over by consent to one of the sharers on his 
making up the value of it to the other sharers, or it is sold 
and the proceeds distributed 2 . 

At time of survey or revision of survey, the survey 
officer can, of his own motion, subdivide any field, and 
give new numbers and separate assessments without any 
formal procedure for partition. 

Any one can apply for partition if he is admitted to be a 
co-sharer, and is so recorded, or if he can get a decree of a 
Civil Court that he is a sharer. 

1 The minimum size has been fractional payments can be made, 
variously fixed according to the a There are also special rules for 
circumstances of the different joint estates like khoti tenures, into 
districts. See page 217, ante. In that the details of which I do not 
case only the record of shares and enter. 
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§ 11. Law regarding Payment of Land-revenue. 

In Bombay, as already remarked, the registered occupant 
is primarily liable for revenue in Government lands, and in Rev. Cute, 
alienated lands (where revenue is payable) the superior s ';}" 
holder,—the grantee. 

If the person primarily responsible fails to pay, a co-oc¬ 
cupant of any alienated land, or a co-sharer in alienated 
land, or the inferior holder or person in actual occupation, 
is next held liable. In the latter case credit will be allowed Id. (cl. 2). 
to the inferior holder, for such payments, in ail demands 
against him, by the superior holder, for rent. The revenue 
is paid in instalments lixed by the order of Government. 

It is technically due any day after the first of the agricul- Sec. 146. 
tural year, which begins on the 1 st August, and ends with 
the close of the 31st day of July following. 

The Bombay Code requires revenue officials and others 
to give receipts for payments of revenue; 1 superior holders ’ 
are equally bound to grant such receipts to their inferior Secs. 58, 
holders. 59 ' 

The land-revenue is a first charge, taking precedence of 

all other debts and mortgages on the land, and is also a 

first charge on the crops. There are certain circumstances 

under which the Collector is empowered to attach the crops 

(either to prevent the reaping or the removal of the grain 

when reaped, according to circumstances) as a precautionary 

measure, to secure the current year’s revenue, but only one Sees. 

, 14° 5 - 

year s revenue. 

Revenue 1 in arrear ’ is revenue not paid on the instal¬ 
ment-due dates. Interest or a penalty may be charged on 
arrears under the Bombay Code; a scale of such penalty or 
interest-rates being fixed by Government. A statement of Sec. 148. 
account certified by the Collector, his Assistant or Deputy, 
is conclusive evidence of the arrears. Sec. 149. 

'. / § 12. Recovery of Arrears. 

I do not propose to go further into detail as to the pro¬ 
cess of recovery than to say that it can be effected by— 

(a) serving a written notice of demand ; 
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( b) forfeiture of the occupancy-right or of the alienated 

holding on which the arrear is due ; 

(c) distraint and sale of movable property; 

(d) sale of immovable property; 

( e ) arrest and imprisonment of the defaulter ; 

(/) in case of (alienated) holdings consisting of whole 
villages or shares of villages (as in jagirs, khoti 
estates, taluqdaris, See.), by attachment of such 
villages or shares. 

Nothing is said as to the order in which these processes 
are to be applied, nor is it said that the one is to be resor¬ 
ted to only in case of failure of another 1 . It is left to the 
Collector to adopt any process, or more than one, at his 
discretion. 

Officers who havo to recover any public money under 
the Bombay law, will do well to read and bear in mind the 
Ki-v. Code, terms of section 187, which fully (and widely) apply the 
,Ul ' procedure for recovery of arrears of land-revenue to every 
species (almost) of payment duo to Government. 

§ 12. Abidance to ‘Superior ’ Holders to recover 
Herds and Hues. 

J&girdars, Inarndars, and all other superior holders in 
Bombay (i. e. both ‘ superiors ’ from the occupants under 
them, and occupants from the tenants under them), can get 
certain assistance from the Collector in recovering the 
revenue or rents (as the case may be) lawfully due to 
Sera. them 2 . Provided that the demand refers to the current 
year’s rent or revenue, the Collector can set in motion the 
same machinery as he could to recover Government revenue. 
There is also a power given to issue, to certain superior 

1 In this respect the practice is Sale of immovable property, other 
different from what it is under the than that on which the arrear is 
laws in Upper India, e. g. under due, is only allowed in tho Panjab 
the Panjab Act, arrest and imprison- in the very last resort and under 
ment is one of the first things to bo special sanction. In Bombay it is 
tried : but then it is for a short put down as one of the ordinary 
timo only. In Bombay, the im- processes for recovery, 
prisonment spoken of may go as - And for details see Handbook, 
iong as a civil imprisonment under p. 191. 
a decree of like amount might. 
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estate-holders, a ‘ Commission ’ enabling them to exercise 
directly certain powers for recovery of revenue or rent. 
This does away with the necessity for summary suits for 
rent. 

§ 13. Pemissions. 

I should here remark that there is no system of remis 
sions such as the Madras practice rendered it necessary tc 
describe. Of course, on the occurrence of any calamity, as 
famine, or flood, or locusts, the Government will grant 
special remission; and when a revised Settlement is intro¬ 
duced which increases the rates, a partial remission may be 
allowed so as to bring up the full rates gradually and not 
all at once. In the old days, under the earlier excessive 
assessments, remissions at jamabancU time were almost 
matters of course ; but that state of things has long passed 
away. 

§ 14. The One-anna Cess. 

There is no other charge beyond the land-revenue 
assessed (unless under the Irrigation Act for water sup¬ 
plied) except a cess of one anna for every rupee of assessed 
land, under Bombay Act III of 1869, and applied for ‘Local 
Fund ’ purposes, i. e. district improvement, roads, educa¬ 
tion, &c. 

§ 15. Procedure. 

The Xllth Chapter of the Code contains rules for the 
procedure of revenue-officers when making an inquiry or 
transacting any business under the Act; and the XVth 
Chapter provides for appeals from orders. 

I do not propose to enter into details, but generally, the 
Chapter gives power to summon witnesses as under the 
Civil Procedure Code. All inquiries are classified into 
* formal ’ and ‘ summary.’ In the former, evidence is re¬ 
corded in full, and so is the decision ; in the latter, only a 
memorandum of the substance of what the parties and 
witnesses state is made; the decision and the reasons for 
it being also recorded. 

Unless the Code expressly directs that any inquiry is to 
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be formal ’ or ‘ summary,’ the question which is followed, 
is determined by rules made by Government, or, in their 
absence, by the orders of the superior officer, or by the dis¬ 
cretion of the officer holding the inquiry, with a view to 
the importance of the case and the interests of justice. 

It may be necessary also to allude to Bombay Act X of 
1876, which provides for the exclusion of the jurisdiction of 
Civil Courts in certain matters of land-revenue administra¬ 
tion. 



CHAPTER IY. 


THE LAND-TENURES AND SETTLEMENT OF SINDH. 

Section I.—Introductory. 

§ i. Sketch of the existing State of the Land. 

The Sindh Gazetteer 1 states that land-tenures throughout 
the province are of an extremely simple character. 

This simplicity is probably due to the fact that the 
original form in which the villages were established and 
organized is now almost irretrievably lost. Even the 
village * headman ’ only survives in name, he being 
probably a relic of the days when the system of local 
chiefs was at its zenith, and when a leading man for 
every village was selected as the person with whom the 
chief would deal. This is indicated by the names of 
headmen, which imply, ‘forward-man,’ ‘respectable man,’ 
and so forth—‘ Waddro,’ ‘Ndkmard,’ or ‘ Dihdar ’ (Village- 
holder). This decay of original tenures is only what we 
should expect after a long course of troubled history, in 
which dynasty overthrew dynasty with hardly any 
breathing time of peaceful development. There can be 
no doubt that the country was once partly held under a 
Hindu (or at any rate a Hinduized or mixed Rdjput) 
organization; part also was conquered by Muhammadan 
tribes and families of later origin. The result of this was, 
at one time, the general existence of overlords over larger 
or smaller areas according to circumstances. The over- 

1 Sindh Gazetteer, and edition, 1876, A. W. Hughes, Bom. C.S.—(London, 
G. Bell and Sons). 

VOL. III. Y 
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lords, in later times, received the Protean name of ! Zamin- 
dar 1 .’ They were recognized originally, not as the soil- 
owners—for very little value was attached to the soil, but 
as chiefs entitled to certain dues from their subjects; and 
in later time they became managers of the local land- 
revenue under whatever conqueror happened to hold the 
supreme rule. They are now spoken of as 1 landlords,’ not 
so much because, in the native idea, the soil belongs to 
them, as because they claim a certain right in the produce 
of all land, and once had the control of all cultivation 
within their ‘estate.’ In process of time the zamindari 
families multiplied and, as elsewhere, divided their in¬ 
terest or property , so that now there are only a few 
great, and many small, ‘ Zamindari ’ holdings. 

Some parts of the country were held in the same way 
by ‘ Jagirdars,’ who wore very like Zamindars, except that 
they had to maintain bodies of troops. This historical 
condition of things it will he our business to develop and 
explain. 

But to complete our preliminary survey, and coming 
down to the times of the Settlement which followed the 
conquest in 1843, it will be enough to notice, in this 
place, that it was the policy of Sir Charles Napier to 
discourage claims of overlords, and deal with the cultiva¬ 
ting occupants of land direct. In very many cases the 
old overlord families had already decayed and sunk to 
the rank of petty landholders, whose subdivided estates 
had gone down to the size, and assumed the form, of 
cultivating occupancy-holdings. 

§ 2. Summary of Forms of Tenure. 

Begarding then the land-tenures in their actual con¬ 
dition, we have to study: 

1 Just as in the South Panjab. 1 zamindari ’ right over the villages 
Cf. vol. ii. p. 657, seq. As the or exacted a haq-zamindari, or 
different. clans conquered and overlord’s fee or rent, and claimed 
established their rule over different more or less extensive rights over 
sections of the country, the chiefs the -waste. These rights are now 
and members of the family took the only in partial survival. 
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(1) A somewhat decaying system of (Zamindar) over- 
lords, with tolerably definite claims to certain 
dues from the landholders, and certain inde¬ 
finite claims over unoccupied or waste lands in 
their * estates,’ and consequent claims on occu¬ 
pants who settled on that waste ; 

(a) under these overlords we have groups of indi¬ 
vidual landholdings, on the ‘ survey tenure ’ ; 
we can hardly call these groups villages. 

Whatever their social organization or constitution may 
once have been, it has now decayed. What we may, for 
convenience, call ‘ villages ’ are mere groups of unconnected 
individual soil-tillers, but with reminiscences of a more 
organized or corporate system, doubtless originating in 
tribal conquests and territorial allotments, the land having 
been divided out among the families either for direct 
occupation or in overlordship over earlier settlers. Even 
the village headship, as before stated, is little more than 
a name; and an Act was passed in 1881 with a view 
to supply the want, by gradually reconstructing a staff of 
village accountants (‘ tappadar ’), police patels, and watch¬ 
men 1 , &c., when a revenue Settlement gave the opportunity. 

(3) We have a number of petty zamindars, now 

sunk to occupying their own lands, and so to 
be hardly, if at all, different from ordinary 
occupants on the ‘ survey-tenure ’; 

(4) we have certain tenures (as usual) arising out of 

the grant, by the State, of revenue privileges. 

Section II. —Early History. 

A brief outline of the history of Sindh will be necessary, 
because each succeeding power has left some marks which 
survive to this day. 

At first, tradition informs us, Sindh was occupied by 
tribes of the Jat and Rajput clans who are found all over 

1 The ‘ pagl ’ (or paggi) is not extraordinary skill) the traces of 
only the watchman, but the track- stolen cattle and the thieves, 
er who follows (sometimes with 

Y 2 
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Northern India down to Blkanir and BAjpfitana. These 
original tribes were conquered by Arabs of the Caliphate, 
under Muhammad Qasim Sakifi (a.d. 713). The Khalits’ 
rule, however, was not destined to last. In fact, it sur¬ 
vived scarcely more than a century and a half, growing 
weaker and weaker till it practically, but not altogether 
in name, ceased in 871 a.d. Once more local kingdoms, 
reared out of aspiring tribal chiefships, established them¬ 
selves at Multan and Mansura; the latter including most 
of the country now called Sindh. When Mahmud of Ghazni 
invaded India, there was still a Supreme Governor, nomi¬ 
nally representing the Khalifa. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the Ghazni power was overthrown by 
the Sama (or Shamma) tribe, who were originally Yadava 
Kajputs, but at an early date adopted the Muslim faith. 
They came from Kachch (Cutch). After the reign of fifteen 
kings of this line, the Sama dynasty was supplanted by the 
Arghun dynasty from Kandahar (Qandahar). In the end, 
the province was united under the Mughal rule, A.D. 1592. 
But various native families rose to pre-eminence as local 
chiefs, such as the Dafidputra and the Kalhora. The Mughal 
rule was, in turn, broken by the Afghans under Nadir Shah ; 
after him Ahmad Shah Du rani obtained the rule, and the 
local princes became tributaries. 

In 1783 the (Biluchi) Talpur family rose to power 
as ‘Amirs 1 ,’ and split up the country into portions, each 
held by a member of these families. These were ‘ the 
Amirs of Sindh,’ from whom the country was conquered in 
1843 under Sir Charles Napier. 

§ 1. Modern Territorial Division. 

Sindh is now formed into three large Collectorates 2 , called 
Karachi, Shikarpur, and Haidarabad ; and two Political 

1 The Talpurs are specially noted which were governed by Kardars. 
as having granted jagirs to chiefs — Gazetteer , p. 46. 
of their nation (Biluchi), and as 2 It will be observed that though 
having formally established za- Sindh is c non - regulation/ the 
mindaris. "Under the Amirs, the district officers (with the exception 
administrative divisions of the of two whose position is peculiar) 
country were called parganas, and are called 4 Collectors/ not Deputy 
they were subdivided into ‘tappas/ Commissioners as elsewhere. 
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Districts—(1) the ‘Upper Sindh Frontier District,’ under 
a Political Superintendent, who is magistrate of the district, 
and in command of a military force; it includes the tal- 
uk&s of Jacobabad, Mirpur, and Kashmor; (2) a similar 
district, ‘Thar and Parkar,’ a tract of over 12,439 square 
miles, also under a Political Superintendent; it consists of 
the talukas Khipra, Umrkot, Mitti, Dipla, and Nagar- 
Parkar. Part of it is desert. 

In the Collectorates (which are more like ‘ divisions ’) 
each of the sub-colleetorates or sub-divisions is as large as 
a district in other provinces— 


Haidarabad . 


Kurrachee 

(Karanchi) 


Shikarpur 


I Naushahro—(3067 square miles). 

Hala. 

Tando (Tando-Muhammad Khan). 

Haidarabad. 

Sehwan. 

Jhirak (Jerruck). 

Shahbaudar. 

/ Kohistan—fa large tract of 4058 square miles). 
\ Kurrachee. 

i Rohri. 

Shikarpur and Sakkar. 

Larkana. 

Mehar. 


Section III. —The Land-Tenures. 
(A) Zamindari and Occupant-Tenures. 


§ i .In Early Times.—Overlord Claims. 

I have stated that before the invasion of Sindh by the 
Arabs under Muhammad Qasim Sakiff in A. D. 7.13, the 
country was occupied and ruled by tribes of Hindus or 
Hinduized clans, calling themselves Jats. They had their 
capital at Aror (or Alor) on the Indus: and it is said that 
the dominion extended as far south as Surat (in Bombay), 
including the Kathiawar country. 

Other ‘ Hindu ’ (Jat and Rajput) tribes appear to have 
immigrated about this time also. 

A remembrance of this period is still retained in the 
Rohri subdivision of the great Shikarpur Collectorate, where 
the Upper Sindh Zamindars claim to be representatives of 
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the original tribal chiefs 1 . This reminiscence is interesting, 
as probably representing what was originally the general 
state of things. Among Jat and Rajput settlers, we con¬ 
stantly find the conquering chiefs, each ruling a certain 
allotted area of country, being often (but not always) in 
a sort of feudal subordination to some greater Raja of the 
tribe, or in later times paying tribute for retaining their 
position under a conqueror. 

The different Muhammadan rulers of after-days, seeing 
such an organization already existing in the country, made 
use of the chiefs as ‘Zamindars,’ and thus the institution 
grew into its later form. We have several times seen 
this fact illustrated, as e. g. in the history of Bengal and 
Oudh. 

Rohri, it seems, was originally the seat of three tribal 
settlements,—(i) Daharkl, the seat of the Dahars (the 
Gazetteer calls them ‘ Dhars,’ and says they came from 
the country beyond Delhi), occupying the Ubauro taluka, 
and the north part of Mirpur ; (2) Maharki, the settlement 
of the Mahars, another immigrant tribe, in Mirpur, and in 
the Ghotki taluka ; (3) Dharejki, the land of the Dharejas 
(part of Ghotki, Saiadpur, and Rohri). 

At first these tribes fell away before the Arab invasion, 
but were converted to Islam and regained their possessions. 
The chiefs were known by the title ‘Jam.’ The Arabs, 
however, bestowed on the head chief the title of 1 Arbab/ 
and the Mu gh al sovereigns subsequently gave the title of 
‘ Khan.’ Dr. Pollen informs me that the land was originally 
allotted among the tribesmen, and, no doubt, on a plan 
similar to that observed on the North-West frontier of the 
Panjab—groups of holdings forming the separate allotments 
of families of one clan; and there are traces of the common 
custom of periodical re-distribution of holdings. 

The chiefs authority was supreme in his clan; and he 
managed the collection of the revenue or grain-share which 
the conquering rulers of Sindh exacted. 

1 I am indebted for this and Pollen, LL.D., of the Bombay 
much other information about Civil Service, who was for a long 
Sindh, to the kindness of Mr. J. time employed in Sindh. 
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But the chief or ‘ Zammdar/ as we may now call him, 
had his own personal due (as chief) from his clansmen, 
and that was called the ‘ lapo,’ or ‘ both hands-full,’ of the 
grain 1 ; it varied from T \th to T \th of the gross produce. 

This, and indeed all subsequent arrangements, point, not 
so much to any personal right to the soil, in the European 
sense of ‘ proprietorship,’ but to an idea of authority 
and right to service over persons, which involved the 
payment of a produce offering ; this being the only form of 
payment possible in a country where cattle (as a source of 
wealth) are not known, and where in early days money 
would be extremely scarce. 

The growth of the Zamindar’s right was exactly what it 
was elsewhere. In after-days, as the exactions of the 
ruling power became greater, the Zamindar was obliged to 
increase his demands on the people by means of cesses; 
and thus the original limits of the chiefs right were over¬ 
stepped. Thus, we hear of ‘ dih- or r&j-kharch,’ an exaction 
supposed to be required to cover the expenses of the village, 
‘ tobro,’ a cess for feeding the chiefs horse (tobra = a 
nose-bag), and ‘ m&likana,’ or ‘ owner’s fee ’; this probably 
being a due paid on the private or personal lands held 
by the chief, or on lands claimed as such. We can ob¬ 
serve also the usual transformation, however gradual, from 
a local overlordship to an actual landlord claim, 

§ 2. Tenancies. 

As soon as the Zamindar’s authority was developed, it 
was natural that certain privileged under-tenures should 
arise; while at the same time the claims of the family groups 
settled under the Zamindar-chief would grow indistinct. 
Wherever the extension of cultivation was possible, the 
chief would ignore the fact that the waste was (theo¬ 
retically) within the limits of a given village. Cultivation 
is only possible, in Sindh, within reach of the river, i. e. 

1 ‘ Lapo ’ means ‘ a piece, or one- may be an old plural or rather dual 
hand-full ’; ‘ liipo,’ ‘ what fills both form of 1 lapo.’ 
hands ’ : it is suggested that ‘ lapo ’ 
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where either a canal can be taken, or the sub-soil is moist 
enough to enable a well to be sunk to a reasonable depth. 
And the chief would naturally use every means to 
increase his * lapo ’ by inducing settlers to extend cultiva¬ 
tion without regard to boundaries. In all such places, the 
chief was regarded by the new-comer as the * landlord ’; 
at the same time, the cultivator was a privileged person 
because of his services. For example, those who would 
undertake to clear the scrub (locally ‘ burapati ’) would be 
excused from the ‘ batai,’ or grain-dues for the State, and 
only pay ‘ ldpo ’ in acknowledgment of the chiefs author¬ 
ity. Inside originally cultivated areas also, clansmen 
would be encouraged to sink wells. In this way the class 
of privileged tenants, known in Upper Sindh as ‘ maurusi- 
h&ri,’ who have a permanent interest in their improved 
holdings, grew up. We hear also of tenants now called 
‘ second class haris ’—also privileged, because they culti¬ 
vated and improved the Zaminddr’s own personal estate or 
holding. 

§ 3. Biluchl {Canal) Zamtnddrls. 

In later times the Kalhora chiefs and the ‘ Mirs ’ intro¬ 
duced large bodies of Biluch settlers to dig canals, as these 
canals would improve the whole estate. The pre-existing 
Zamindars were induced to give up strips of land called 
‘ tak,’ which were the sites of the new canals: these be¬ 
came separate ‘ zamindaris ’ within the older ones as it 
were. The chiefs of the Biluch settlers became Zamindars 
of these ‘ taks ’; they allotted them in the usual fashion to 
subordinate settlers, the canal-diggers, and proceeded to 
take ‘ lapo ’ from them. 

So firmly implanted was this idea of groups of tribes¬ 
men under a Zamindar chief 1 , that it came to be under¬ 
stood that all land was theoretically under some Zamindar; 

1 The reader will find in the pretended sale) putting themselves 
notice of Multan tenures (Panjab) under the protection of a‘zamindar’ 
much that will help to illustrate and paying him a certain due called 
Sindh tenures. There we find cases ‘hath-rakhai,’or protection fee. See 
of settlers voluntarily (by a sort of vol. ii. p. 657. 
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and where there was actually no such person, the Govern¬ 
ment was supposed to be ‘ Zamindar,’ and to take the ‘lapo.’ 

§ 4. Later History of the Zaminddrs. 

The rulers of the country always adopted this system, 
and made the Zamindars responsible for the State share in 
the produce, which, as we shall presently see, was paid in 
kind—while the managers were allowed, undisturbed, to 
get their own ‘ lapo,’ malikana, and other dues. In a few 
cases favoured Zamindars were allowed to make their pay¬ 
ments to the State in cash, or 1 mahsull,’ as it was called. 
In that case the 1 batai,’ or grain-share of the State, was 
taken as usual by the chief, only he did not account to 
the State officers for it; all he had to pay was his 1 mahsul ’ 
or ‘ peshkash.’ 

In course of time, however, the Zamindaris became much 
divided by the custom of inheritance (for on the death of 
the chief, his sons divided the estate), and so the ‘ lapo ’ 
came to be divided among many sharers 1 ; but there usually 
remained one (of the elder branch or otherwise) who was 
the Zamindar par excellence ; and he managed to secure his 
own dues. 

In this way it has happened that many estates have been 
broken up, and the divided families hold single villages, 
or even less ; such petty Zamindars become the immediate 
holders and cultivators of the land, with or without the 
help of tenants. 

It is stated that at the present time, while there are still 
some great overlord Zamindars holding their own private 
lands in direct tenure, and other villages as overlords, the 
majority are petty landholders: one half the entire number 
do not hold more than ten acres, and not more than one- 
sixth of the estates exceed thirty acres. 

The original tribes were nearly all converted to Islam, 
so that formerly the acknowledged Zamindars were all Mu¬ 
hammadans ; but in later times many zamindar! holdings 
have been purchased by Hindu traders and others 2 . 

1 See Gazetteer, under ‘Nauehahro,’ p. 622. 2 Ad. Report, p. 40. 
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§ 5. Zamindari Claims ; how dealt with at Settlement. 

In this decayed and altered condition, it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that under a ‘ raiyatwari ’ system of Settlement, a 
uniform, or completely satisfactory, method of dealing with 
such lands as were still ‘Zammdari,’ should not at once 
have been devised. Not that a raiyatwari system is, per 
se, incapable of admitting the necessary modification; but 
in Sindh it was Sir Charles Napier’s policy to discourage 
claims of Zamindars, and deal directly with the occupants 
of land; so that at first any adaptation of the system to 
the facts was not much thought of. 

The limits of the various Zamindaris were well-known 
and jealously watched by rival chiefs. But little or no 
notice was taken of these limits on the introduction of the 
Revenue Survey, because so much of each individual estate 
was waste. In theory a raiyatwari Settlement is averse to 
recognizing large areas of waste as ‘ occupied,’ because 
every 4 occupied number ’ ought to pay revenue, and it is 
difficult to make waste areas pay. 

At our first Settlement in Upper Sindh, accordingly, the 
waste area was surveyed into large blocks 1 . Where the 
Zamindari right appeared clear, the Settlement ot the whole 
was offered ; but the Zamindar could not afford to pay 
assessment on the whole, and the offer was uniformly de¬ 
clined. The land was then entered in the Survey Records 
as Government waste. In 1875 the Zamindars were offered 
leases of tracts including a certain portion of the waste, on 
a general reduction of assessment (about 30 per cent.), 
but even this did not prove sufficiently attractive. They 


1 In Sindh tho area of land 
1 occupied ’ is much larger than the 
area actually under crops at any 
one time ; for frequent fallows and 
changes are necessary, even where 
there is irrigation of some kind. 
Hence, in every estate, the un¬ 
cultivated part at any given time is 
largely in excess of the cultivated. 

On canals, the water is sometimes 
available by flow, and sometimes 
by raising with a ‘ Persian wheel.’ 


The term ‘ charkhfi ’— the area irri¬ 
gable by one wheel—denotes a com¬ 
mon land measure, and ‘ harlo ’ is 
half a charkha (Gazetteer, p. 617). 
Cultivation by rainfall is only 
possible in a narrow strip under the 
hills of the western frontier, where 
also the ravines on the hillsides 
carry down with the rain water, a 
fertilizing mud utilized in cultiva¬ 
tion. (Cf. the Daman of the Derajat 
in the Panjab .1 
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preferred to pay on what is called the ‘new system,’ 
which will be described presently \ 

Where an hereditary tenant was in possession, he was 
treated as the revenue-paying occupant, and he was left to 
adjust the payment of ‘lapo ’ to his Zamindar as a matter 
of civil right between themselves 2 . Where this was done 
a difficult question might arise ; for the occupant might 
fall into arrears and his holding be sold. It would then 
be a question whether the purchaser who took the occu¬ 
pancy should pay ‘lapo’ to the Zamindar, as his predecessor 
did 1 The question has not yet been settled, but a special 
inquiry has been made, and the orders of the Bombay 
Government are awaited (1888). 

Of course, when an occupant takes up waste claimed 
by a Zamindar, but not allowed to be his at Settlement, the 
occupant will resist any payment of ‘lapo’ with good 
reason. 

§ 6. Resume of Tenures ( Revenue-paying ). 

The number of large Zamindaris remaining as overlord¬ 
ships is, as I have said, now limited. What with the sub¬ 
division of families, lapses, indebtedness—with its conse¬ 
quent mortgage or sale, a large quantity of land has come 
to be held direct on the survey tenure ; and in modern days, 
the revenue paying (or in Bombay official language, 
‘ Government’) lands appear in the following classes:— 

(1) Larger Zamindaris, the landlord being superior 

Settlement-holder, with some privileged, and 
other ordinary, tenants under him. 

(2) Smaller Zamindars working their own land direct, 

and therefore being themselves the ‘ registered 
occupants,’ on the ordinary survey-tenure. 

(3) Registered occupants, not being of the Zamindar 

class; some of them may be holders of land 
where there never has been a Zamindar, or 


1 See Stack’s Memorandum on Current Settlement-holder, tried to refuse 
Settlements, 1880, p, 523. ‘ lapo,’ but the Civil Courts, I am 

a In some eases the ‘ Maurusi- told, generally upheld the claim of 
hari,’ finding himself the direct the zamindar. 
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where the right has died out, or has been over¬ 
ruled, or not recognized at Settlement. Some 
of them, again, may be persons 1 acknowledging 
their obligation to pay ‘ malikana ’ or ‘ lapo ’ 
to some overlord, but who, under the circum¬ 
stances, or under orders passed pursuant to the 
policy of the Settlement, have been themselves 
recorded as the registered occupants. 

(4) There are tenants, not recorded as inferior occu¬ 
pants, holding under the Zamlndar (who is the 
only recorded) occupant. 

(B) Revenue-free Tenures. 

§ 7. Jagirs. 

As might be expected where the history of the country 
is one of a long series of successive conquering govern¬ 
ments, and the rise and fall of local chieftains, mostly 
Muhammadan, the jdgir tenure figures prominently. When¬ 
ever there was any general rule over Sindh or part of it, 
the ruler (or Amir in later times) would make over the 
remoter and less-easily held districts to military chiefs who 
were permitted to realize the revenues, on condition of 
keeping order and supporting a body of troops for State 
service when required. Grants of this kind, when long 
established, were recognized and maintained (under suitable 
conditions) under British rule. 

In Bombay revenue language, as we have seen, such 
estates are called ‘ alienated,’ as opposed to ! Government ’ 
lands, which pay revenue. It did not follow in the least 
that the jagir-grant originally gave any defined right in the 
soil, but, inasmuch as in many cases a large portion of the 
area was waste, and the jagirdar a man of power and sub¬ 
stance, he would not only naturally slide into the position 

1 The maurusi-hari of Rohri pays ables, or garden crops. Other 
only his fixed and unenhanceable ‘ tenants ’ under zamindars pay 
quit-rent (from 6 to 12 annas per both the revenue and the zamindari 
acre) payable usually in kind or dues, whatever they may be, by 
grain crops, and in cash or veget- custom. 
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of owner of what was uncultivated, and afterwards co¬ 
lonized or reclaimed by his exertions, but also get into his 
hands much old cultivated land too. 

The Gazetteer mentions 1 that Sir Charles Napier issued 
a proclamation to all jagirdars, promising that if they came 
in and tendered allegiance, their estates would be confirmed 
to them. Nearly two thousand grantees presented them¬ 
selves accordingly. 

The jagirs are now classified according to the antiquity 
of their origin. 

Those prior to the accession of the Talpur dynasty in 
1783 a.d. are called ‘first-class,’ and are permanent herit¬ 
able estates. 

Those granted in the first years of the Talpur dynasty 
are called ‘ second-class,’ and those of the concluding years 
are in the third and fourth classes. 

Speaking generally, those of the second class would lapse 
on the death of the holder, unless a succession-fee or nazar- 
ana were accepted to continue it. 

The third and fourth classes will eventually lapse on 
the termination of the life or lives for which they were 
recognized. 

For practical purposes, as regards the extent of the 
estate, the following jagirs are recognized as ‘first-class’: 
(1) those which are absolute, as above described ; (2) the 
jagirdars of four families connected with the Talpur ruling 
race ; and (3) those of certain ‘ selected sardars ’ (or chiefs). 

The first class were allowed the whole estate (waste and 
cultivated) as it existed in 1843. The Talpur families’jagirs 
were subject to giving up about a third of the area as un¬ 
occupied waste. The holder was offered the option of sur¬ 
rendering the third at once, and getting the rest as a per¬ 
manent heritable estate, or of retaining the whole area for 
life only. If he accepted 2 the latter, his immediate heir 
might secure the succession by surrendering the third; or 

1 p. 49. title to 9,73,949. ‘Selected’ sardars 

2 The ‘ four great Talpur families’ held 6,58,562 bighas and 1,06,875 
possessed 19,35,908 bighas at con- wore secured to them. 

quest, and were confirmed in their 
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he could take the whole, subject to payment of a * chauth,’ 
or fourth of the revenue on the entire estate. But the heir 
after him could only get a number of bighas mentioned in 
the sanad, as permanently re-granted; and, measurement 
being made, all the surplus would have to be surrendered. 

In the case of the selected ‘ sardars,’ various terms were 
made according to rank and position; but no larger per¬ 
manent jagir was granted than 5000 bighas. 

The succession to jagirs is only 1 to lineal heirs male. 

They are subject to 'local cess’ of 5 per cent, on the 
assessable value of the jagir. 

§ 8. Halcdbo. 

Jagirs are also liable to a rate for clearing and maintain¬ 
ing the canals that water the estate, the work being done 
by the Irrigation officers. This rate was levied when 
Colonel Jacob, the Commissioner, in September 1856, abol¬ 
ished the forced (and unpaid) labour in Sindh, by which 
canals had hitherto been kept in order. The rate taken 
was three annas per bigha or six annas per acre 2 . 

The rate is called ‘ haq-£bo ’ (‘ water-right’) commonly 
written as one word—-hakabo. 

It must be remembered that in Sindh canal-water is not 
only an advantage, but a necessity. In other provinces 
land may have a certain value as unirrigated. When a 
canal is dug, the land itself acquires a higher market value 
by reason of its being able to get water: hence, apart from 
the question of paying the price of the water, the estate 
itself pays a higher assessment (‘ water-advantage-rate,’ or 
‘owner’s rate,’ of Canal Acts). But in Sindh, without the 
irrigation, the land would have no value; hence this prin¬ 
ciple does not apply: in fact, whatever land-revenue is 
assessed is so on the basis that the land has the advantage 

1 See also Government of India, 1883— 

Revenue and Agricultural Depart- Maximum. Minimum. 

ment, Proceedings, May 1883 ^Nos. \ Rice land 

46-48). ( 10 annas 7 annas ) 

2 The rates have now been fixed i Other land > per acre, 

by Government Resolution, No. 142 ( 8 annas 5 „ ) 

A.I. — 624, dated 22nd November, 
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of being irrigated. As therefore the jagirdar is the assignee 
of the Government revenue assessed on such an under¬ 
standing, it has been ruled that he is not liable to be 
assessed to water-rate over and above the ‘ hakabo.’ 

The hakabo is, in fact, a commutation rate paid because 
the Government repairs, clears, and maintains, the canals, 
whereas in old days the jagirdar was bound to do the 
work at his own cost h 

§ 9. Minor Revenue-Free Grants. 

For the other grants of this class, I extract from the 
Administration Report of 1882-83 :— 

‘A distinct class of permanent alienations is found in the 
neighbourhood of Shikarpur, namely, what are termed “patta- 
darf ” grants. These are said to have been originally grants 
under leases (patta) at a reduced assessment made by the 
Afghan Government to Pathan settlers in North Sindh. How¬ 
ever this may be, they have since acquired the form of assign¬ 
ments of a fixed proportion of revenue on certain lands ; and 
as such, they have been recognized and confirmed by our 
Government. The revenue alienated under this head amounts 
to a few thousand rupees only. 

‘The khairat, or charitable grants, involve alienation of 
revenue of about E. 12,000. These also are permanent alien¬ 
ations, having been so recognized by the British “ on the 
ground of length of enjoyment.” 

* Frontier Grants. —Besides these ordinary alienations there 
are large tracts of land in the Upper Sindh Frontier District 
granted rent-free to Bilueh chiefs and their tribesmen. Some 
of these grants are in perpetuity, others for life; but all have 
been made subject to good behaviour and loyalty, also to the 
payment of hakabo or any other local cess legally imposed on 
them. The area thus granted amounts to 24,800 acres in 
round figures. 

‘ Garden Grants. —Under both Afghan and Bilueh rule in 
Sindh much liberality was shown in the remission of revenue 
on land brought under “garden” cultivation. Garden grants 

1 This is as regards existing irri- of course, be able to make any terms 
gation. If the Government makes it pleases regarding them, 
new canals or new branches, it will, 
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are found scattered all over the province and are not confined 
to any particular parts of the province. They are divided into 
two classes— 

(1) wholly rent-free, 

(2) paying reduced assessment. 

‘ Subject to certain stipulations, these lands are transferable, 
and, being valuable property, are frequently sold and mort¬ 
gaged. The extent of land thus alienated is 2500 acres. 

‘ Huri Grants. — Owing to the treeless character of the coun¬ 
try throughout the greater part of Sindh, Mr. Frere, Commis¬ 
sioner in 1858, in exercise of the authority then vested in the 
Commissioner, sanctioned the grant of lands free of revenue 
for the purpose of growing trees. This concession, which has 
since been continued, is not really of the nature of a land 
alienation. Only the revenue duo on the lands is foregone so 
long as they are used for the purposo for which they are 
granted. If any land so granted is cultivated with crops, full 
assessment is levied at once. These grants are transferable, 
the transferee being bound down to the conditions of the grant. 
The area thus granted is about 2500 acres. 

1 Seri or Village Service Grants. —This grant is generally made 
for the promotion of cultivation and rendering service in the 
prevention and detection of crime, in the collection of Govern¬ 
ment demands, &c. These grants are for one life only, and will 
be gradually absorbed and utilized in the village service system 
which is now being organized under the Sindh Village Officers 
Act. The area granted is 2000 acres.’ 

Section IV.— The Settlement. 

§ 1. General Description. 

I may first quote a general description of the history of 
the land-revenue Settlement as follows 1 :— 

‘Upon the introduction of civil administration, in 1847, a 
seven years’ Settlement was made by measurement of crops 

1 Selections from Records of Collectorate, and seven talukas in 
Government, No. xviii, pp. 8, 9,— the country called Thar and Tarkar, 
papers relating to Revenue Survey chiefly the desert ones ; also one 
in Sindh, 1875, p. 43. At the taluka of the Sindh Frontier Dis- 
present time two talukas of an trict. All the other talukas have 
exceptionally desert character re- come under Settlement, 
main unsettled in the Kurrachee 
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and commutation of the Government share at assumed prices, 
on raiyati lands, and by leasing out the zamlnddri estates at 
lump-rents. Prices subsequently fell, the assessments proved 
heavy, and the Settlement expired in 1853-54 amidst general 
demands for reversion to the old Native system of dividing the 
crop and taking revenue in kind. At the same time, the 
revenue records were exceedingly imperfect. There were no 
village maps, nor even any taluka lists of villages ; boundaries 
were undefined, and land-registers were unknown, all existing 
information being exhibited under the name of the person by 
whom, not of the place for which, revenue was to be paid. It 
was therefore determined to institute a “ rough survey and 
Settlement,” as a preliminary to a complete revenue-survey 
and Settlement at some future time. Settlement Officers were 
to demarcate village-boundaries for the Topographical Survey 
then at work in Sindh, and were then to measure the fields, 
fill in the village-maps, classify the soils, and make the Settle¬ 
ment. 

‘This “rough survey and Settlement” went on till 1862. 
By that time about one-third of the province had been sur¬ 
veyed for Settlement purposes, at a cost of 81 lakhs; but no 
Settlements had been made, the Settlement Officers having 
been fully occupied in demarcating boundaries for the Topo¬ 
graphical Survey, and afterwards making their own interior 
survey of the villages. In the absence of precise rules, the 
system followed haft more or less modelled itself upon the 
Dakhan revenue survey, and the assimilation was now made 
complete by the deputation, in 1862, of a Bombay Settlement 
Officer to draw up a scheme of classification [of soils ] and Set¬ 
tlement. The rules then framed still form the basis of Settle¬ 
ment operations in Sindh, though in practice they have been 
subjected to great and material modification as regards details, 
so that the present form of Settlement differs largely from that 
adopted about 1864-65, the failure of which became more and 
more evident eight or ten years later. The organization of the 
department was completed by 1864-65, and regular survey and 
Settlement work has been going on ever since. At first there 
were two Superintendents, one upon the right bank, and the 
other on the left bank, of the Indus ; but a single officer has 
had charge of the department since 1874.’ 

I have mentioned already that, except in a limited tract 

VOL. ill. z 
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below the hills on the frontier, cultivation is dependent on 
irrigation. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial, of such uniformly great 
depth that the Dakhan plan of counting the cubits of depth 
need not be resorted to. The chief variety in the soil is the 
greater or less admixture of sand. 

‘The classification rules of 1862 divided this soil into four 
orders, differing from each other by their proportion of sand, 
and these again are liable to be degraded by ‘ faults,’ viz. the 
presence of salt, a sandy substratum, or an uneven surface. 
The second stage of the classification process relates to the 
nature and quality of the water-supply. The greater part of 
Sindh is watered by canals filled by the rising of the Indus. 
They are constructed so as to receive water during the inunda¬ 
tion season, and most of them lose their supply when the river 
falls to low-water mark. Some of them are under the Irriga¬ 
tion Department; others are managed by the zamfndars. In the 
latter case, the zamfndars are bound to do the annual cleaning 
out and repairs, and the expenses are recovered by a special 
cess if the Government has to step in and take the duty out of 
their hands. Irrigation from these canals is either by flow or 
by lift, that is, by the Persian wheel. Besides the canal-water 
area, a considerable extent of country, especially in the Shi- 
karpur district, is rendered capable of cultivation by natural 
flooding. These floods are quite beyond control and often do 
more harm than good ; but where they are tolerably certain, as 
is the case with the Manehar lake in the Kurrachee district, 
they are very favourable to the growth of rabi’ or spring crops, 
especially wheat, on the land which has been temporarily sub¬ 
merged. Thus, in making the Settlement, water-supply has to 
be classed under one of three heads, viz. flow (moti), lift 
(charlhi), or flood { saildbi ), and then further classified according 
to the sufficiency and constancy of the flow, the expense in¬ 
curred in bringing the water by lift to the field, and the 
certainty and duration of the flooding.’ 

§ a. The different Settlements—First or Original 
Settlement. 

This general account requires to be supplemented by 
some further information, especially regarding the changes 
in the Settlement system. 
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It must be remarked that there are two circumstances, 
one natural, and the other arising from the land-tenures, 
which have made it difficult to adopt the Bombay system 
in its original form. 

As regards the first, the soil is such that land cannot be 
properly cultivated year after year without fallow. This 
is said to be due partly to the absence of rainfall, partly to 
the abundance of waste, which renders it easy to adopt 
a kind of shifting cultivation. In the first, or ‘original,’ 
Settlement, the land was divided into rather large survey 
numbers; it was estimated what portion of the number 
could be cultivated annually, and the whole number was 
assessed on that basis only. This was what is known as 
the ‘ diffused rate ’ system. But the cultivators took an 
unintended advantage of it; they ploughed up the whole 
land in one year in a hasty and imperfect manner, and 
then, as the soil was exhausted, ‘relinquished’ the entire 
number and took up new land. The ‘ original ’ Settlement 
was also marked by the difficulty already indicated, about 
Zamfndars’ waste. It was at first proposed to include all 
waste that fairly belonged to the zarmndari in the survey ; 
but then the Zamfndars as registered occupants would be 
liable to pay the whole assessment; and this they were 
unable to do. In 1875 a proposal for leases on a reduced 
lump-assessment was made, but this was apparently still 
too high, for no one availed himself of the permission. 
Then it was that the new system came into force, which 
allowed assessment to be paid only on cultivated lands, but 
a lien to be retained on fields that were by custom left 
fallow. The first, or original, Settlement was made for ten 
years only, and is now practically at an end 1 . 

§ 3. Revision. 

The revision Settlement is based on a more minute 
survey, making the ‘numbers’ of a much smaller size. 
Each is regularly assessed; but the holder of land can 
register himself as occupant of as many numbers as are 
1 One taluka (Tando Allayar) alone remained in 1888. 
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comprised in his holding, and can, under certain rules, 
allow some of the fields to lie fallow, retaining his lien on 
them (without payment) during the period allowed. If he 
chooses to cultivate, he pays full assessment. In 1888, 
eighteen talukas had been put under revision Settlement. 

§ 4. 1 Irrigational Settlement ’ as a Transition Measure. 

Pending the introduction of the revision, the ‘ original ’ 
Settlement has been replaced by a kind of temporary inter¬ 
mediate system spoken of as the ‘ irrigational ’ Settlement, 
because the survey and classification of soil not being com¬ 
plete, attention was only paid to the different kinds of 
irrigation (already explained). Under these differences 
there is (1) greater or less security for a fair crop, and (2) 
greater or less cost and labour as, e. g. when the water has 
to be raised by lift, and by labour of men and cattle on the 
Persian wheel. Some twenty-five talukas are under this 
transitional form of Settlement 1 . 

In Thar and Parkar it has been mentioned there are still 
seven talukas unsettled, and there a sort of lease of a tract 
is granted on a cash payment, irrespective of what part is 
cultivated and what is not. This is known as the 1 thali ’ 
system. The cultivation takes place on the ‘thal,’ or low 
land, between the sand hills, where a little moisture collects. 
The area culturable varies with the rainfall. A rate is ac¬ 
cordingly arranged which covers the average area culturable. 
Thus, a ‘ thali ’ of from one to five acres pays a fixed rate 
of R. 1, a thali of five to ten acres pays R. 2, and so on. 

In one part, a system of payment on ploughs (‘authandi’) 
is adopted as suitable to the sparse and almost casual cul¬ 
tivation, the area of which cannot be known or demarcated 
(Nagar-Parkar Taluka). 

§ 5. Alluvion ami Diluvion. 

As might be expected, the changes in the river Indus 
make rules under this head, of importance 2 . Land sepa- 

1 It will be observed, that here any other territorial division of 
Settlements are always by talukas ; Settlement. 

in fact these large thinly-populated 2 See Handbook, Chap. viii. p. i8r 
Collectorates were ill-adapted to (3rd edition). 
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rated from the main waters of the river or seashore, by 
a channel that contains water throughout its' length the 
whole year through, is an island, and belongs to Govern¬ 
ment. The occupancy is sold annually. And newly thrown- 
up islands are dealt with in the same way. Land not sepa¬ 
rated by such a channel as that mentioned, is held to belong 
to the estate on the mainland, and subject to assessment 
under rules stated. 

The alteration of the course of the stream which leaves 
a portion of the estate recognizable, but in a different posi¬ 
tion, does not alter the tenure. 

As to small additions and losses to riverain holdings, the 
rule of one-tenth, already alluded to (p. 314), is followed, 
with the qualification that the assets of the entire holding 
are considered, and reduction is granted only if it appears 
that a loss of one tenth or more, on the whole, has occurred. 

§ 6. Form of Assessment—The Native Method. 

Under the Talpur rulers, a complicated system of ‘batai,’ 
or sharing of grain, was the universal method of taking 
a land-revenue. The Zamlndar was responsible for the 
collection. In some cases, as a favour, he was allowed to 
take the batai himself and pay to the State Treasury a fixed 
sum in money. Cash rates (here called ‘mahshli’—the 
zabti of other parts) were also taken on certain crops, as 
cotton, indigo, sugarcane, or vegetables, which do not easily 
admit of division in kind. And in some places the division 
of crop was regulated (as in all Native States) by an esti¬ 
mate without measurement (the kankut of the Panjab) 
called ‘ danabandi,’ or ‘ nazarandaz.’ ‘ Khasgf,’ meaning 
a contract for a specific amount of grain, was spoken of in 
certain parts of the country. 

The batai was the commonest method, and was easily 
supervised. The country was divided into parganas and 
then into tappas, or circles. Each tappa was looked after 
by a ‘ kardar.’ And over the pargana was a ‘ sazawalkar.’ 

The village had a ‘ dharwai,’ or weighman, and a ‘ tappa- 
dar,’ a sort of patwari, whose duty it was to put a seal or 
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mark (tappa) on the grain-heaps when cleaned in the 
‘ khara,’ or threshing-floor, which was the scene of the 
‘ batai ’ L 

§ 7. Modern Assessment. 

The principle of soil classification and assessment is in 
no way different from that of the Bombay system generally. 

Soil classification disregards depth, for that is not of 
importance in an alluvial valley, as it is in the Dakhan. 
The degree of admixture of sand is the prominent feature, 
and then the means of irrigation are all important. Land 
is classified according as it is ‘ inundated ’ by the river 
(‘ sailab ’) or is watered by canal. If there is a flow owing 
to the levels being favourable, the water is led on to the 
land by channels only, and this is called 1 mok’: if a lift is 
required, the canal being below the level of the fields, the 

1 There is a good account of the shares on his khasra, or list. Then 
Talpur administration at p. 46 of he discovers that some grain has 
the Gazetteer. Under the head of been concealed or kept back (which 
‘ Naushahro’ also, a curious report is very likely) ; for this he takes a 
by Lieutenant Jameson is summa- further share out of the poor cul- 
rized, which gives a vivid and de- tivator's lot, under the title of 
tailed picture of the batai process ‘ kundi ’ and puts it down sepa- 
in the villages. Hero we see the rately on his list. The dharwai 
Government' divider (bataidar), now weighs out the shares, the 
with the obsequious dharwai, ever patwari praying for full measure, 
ready to make the measuring the baitaidar ordering the reverse, 
scales show just what is wanted, It generally happened, however, 
and the 1 kardar ’ and the ‘ tappa- that the actual quantity was 
dar’ all assembled. The Govern- in excess of the bataidar’s esti- 
ment share, say, is one in three : mate; so that when the weights 
and the grain will have been were separated according to the 
placed in three primary heaps: list, the excess was redivided, 
but already there are * abwab,’ or There are other details for which 
extras to be provided ; so, a fourth the original must bo consulted, 
heap, smaller than the others, is At last the Government grain being 
made. When the Government has again sealed by the ‘tappadar’ it 
taken its share, then the zamindar’s had to be carried to the granary 
‘haq’is taken; then the cultiva- I‘ambarkhana ’) by or at the cost 
tors’ ; then the carpenter’s — an of the cultivators. One only won- 
important person, because he makes ders how any country could subsist 
all the wheelwork for the irrigation under such a system. But doubt- 
—and the potter, who provides the loss the people knew how to make 
pots that raise the water ; lastly the thing work—and concealment 
come the other village servants. of grain and so forth were largely 
What remains is again divided practised. And there was this 
between the Government for*ex- advantage, that in bad years or 
penses ’ and the cultivator. All when the crops failed, there was no 
the shares are estimated by the wringing out of the people revenue 
bataidar on the basis that the rates which there was no crop to 
original heaps contained so much, meet, 
and he puts down all the different 
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land is charkhi: the lift used in Sindh is a Persian 
wheel (‘ charkha.’ and if smaller, ‘ charkhi ’) ; lastly, there 
are fields classified as * perennial wheel ’ (‘ daka ’), because, 
though the water is lifted, there is a constant supply;—or 
a supply sufficient to water the wheat that will ripen in 
spring. 


Section V.— The Official Staff. 

It may now be stated briefly that the Revenue Code 
(Bombay Act V of 1879) is enforced in the ‘regular’ Col- 
lectorates (Haidarabad, Shikarpur, and Karachi) and in 
some talukas of the Upper Sindh Frontier district, though 
not in all. It is not applied to Thar and Parkar. The 
whole of Sindh is a Scheduled District under Act XIV of 
1874. 

The province is under a Commissioner directly subor¬ 
dinate to the Government of Bombay. Bombay Act V of 
1868 enables the Governor of Bombay to delegate to him 
certain functions of the Local Government, chiefly under 
the Criminal Procedure Code, the Forest Act, and certain 
other laws. 

The very large Collectorates are divided into Deputy Col- 
lectorates 1 , under Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors, and Co¬ 
venanted (and military-commissioned) Assistant Collectors 
(described as Head, Second, and Third Assistant Collectors). 

The Deputy Collectorates are again divided into talukas ; 
these are under Mukhtyarkars (Tahsildars of other parts) 
with magisterial powers: they are aided in ‘ tappas ’ (the 
smallest subdivision of a taluka) by tappadars, who have 
only revenue duties and may be compared to the mahalkari 
of Bombay. There are two or more ‘supervising tappa¬ 
dars,’ who look after the others, like the ‘general duty 
karkun ’ of Bombay. 

Village officials hardly existed in former days, but the 


1 Certain Deputy Collectors assist lectors Lave also office assistants 
at the Huzur or head-quarters and called Daftardiirs, who are graded 
are called Huzur Deputy Collectors. as Deputy Collectors. 

The Commissioner and the Col- 
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Act of 1881, already alluded to, is designed to aid in their 
reconstruction as Settlements progress. 

§ i. Revenue Business and Procedure. 

There is no occasion for any separate remarks under this 
head. Generally the rules and orders in the Bombay Hand¬ 
book (already described) prevail. Where there are special 
local matters, they are regulated by local standing orders or 
circulars. 



Part III. — BERAr. 


Chapter I. The Settlement. 

„ II. The Land-Tenures. 

„ III. The Land-Revenue Officials, and Revenue 
Business. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SETTLEMENT. 

Section I.— Introductory. 

§ i. Origin of the Province—not subject to the 
ordinary Law. 

The province of Ber&r was, as explained in V ol. I (p. 49), 
assigned to the British Government by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, to pay for the support of the military force 
called the ‘ Hyderabad Contingent,’ and also to repay some 
accumulated arrears of debt. 

There have been several treaties, which from time to 
time provided various changes owing to the increase of the 
debt and other circumstances. The treaty by which the 
present system was formulated was signed in 1853 ; and 
this, together with some supplemental agreements up to 
A.D. i860, places the Berar districts, in their present extent, 
under the exclusive management of the British Govern¬ 
ment. The surplus revenues, after paying the cost of 
administration and the maintenance of the Contingent, are 
repaid to the Hyderabad Treasury. 

Under these special circumstances, the districts are not 
British territory—ceded absolutely in such a form that 
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British law is necessarily in force—they are technically 
foreign territory made over to British management in per¬ 
petuity : their administration is consequently regulated by 
the will of the Governor-General in Council. No Act of 
the general Legislature has any force, proprio vigore ; and 
when orders appear ‘ extending ’ Acts, that merely means 
that the Governor-General adopts such Acts as expressing 
his wishes on any subject to which they relate 1 . 

§ 2. Form of Administration. 

The administration is carried on through a Commissioner 
of Berar 2 , who is the chief revenue and administrative 
authority, in subordination to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
Under him are Deputy-Commissioners of districts, with 
their Assistants and Extra Assistants, as in a 1 Non- 
Regulation Province.’ 

§ 3. No regular Revenue Code. 

For regulating matters not requiring the orders of the 
highest authority, or for communicating and explaining 
such orders, 1 Book Circulars ’ are issued both by the Resi¬ 
dent and the Commissioner; these are now regularly 
printed, and are authoritative, since they are the orders of 
officers delegated to issue them (as part of their official 
duty) by the Governor-General. The matters which in 
another province the Board of Revenue or Financial Com¬ 
missioner would regulate, are dealt with by the Resident; 
and the Commissioner’s Circulars deal pretty much with 
the same subjects that a Commissioner in any other Pro¬ 
vince has power to regulate. 

1 As a matter of fact, all the are many Acts not in force. But 
general Criminal and Civil laws, speaking generally, in the matter 
the Stamp law, Land Acquisition of law, Berar is administered very 
Act, Registration Act, and so fortlx, much like an oi-dinary Non-Regu- 
are in force, with or without cer- lation Province, 
tain modifications, as the case may 3 Formerly there were two, one 
be ; but their force is derived from for East, and one for West Berar ; 
the executive authority above de- and owing to this division of the 
scribed, not from their being Acts Eastern and Western districts, the 
of the Indian Legislature. province was often spoken of as ‘ the 

On certain subjects, as forests, Berars.’ 
there are special rules; and there 
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Many matters, especially in Land-Revenue business, with 
which alone we are concerned, still remain regulated by 
custom or by the practice of the Courts. 

Though the Settlement was made under the Bombay 
system, the Bombay Revenue Code has not been intro¬ 
duced. Its introduction was at one time proposed, but 
now a special Code of Revenue Rules is under preparation 1 . 
In view of this Code being published before long, I shall 
not go into details as to the old or existing rules, but rather 
deal with the salient local features of Settlement and 
Revenue practice which are not likely to be altered, though 
they may be defined and regulated, by the new Code. 

I propose, therefore, first to notice the Berar Settlement, 
which, as just stated, was made on the Bombay system, 
with some special modifications adopted to meet local re¬ 
quirements. I shall next proceed to discuss the land- 
tenures ; after which the official staff and the revenue 
business of the district will be described, so far as their 
main features are concerned. 

Section II.— The Survey-Settlement. 

§ i. Discussion as to the form to be adopted. 

I have already presented an outline of the ‘ raiyatwari ’ 
Settlement system as developed in Bombay. In the course 
of this, allusion was made to the fact that in some parts of 
the Presidency, villages once existed in which a joint- 
landlord class had grown up, a circumstance which gave 
rise to the question whether a village Settlement on the 
North-Western Provinces’ model could not be adopted. It is, 
then, not altogether surprising to learn that in South Berar 
some of the earliest of the short Settlements (I believe they 
were annual), made on our first assuming management in 
1853, were actually made ‘mauzawar,’ i.e. by assessing a 
lump-sum on the whole village ; and a Settlement on the 

1 At the time I am writing (in in a sufficiently forward condition 
1891) an officer was on special duty for me to describe it. 
to prepare the Code; but it is not 
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North-Western Provinces’ system was even ordered for the 
whole province T . 


§ %. The RaiyaMvdrl System adopted. 

But ultimately a Settlement on the Bombay principle 
was decided on. 

It may be mentioned, however, that in Berar, at a later 
period, an attempt was again made to modify the Bombay 
system by grafting on to it a ‘ record of rights ’ on the 
North-West model. As the Bombay system neither re¬ 
quires such a record, nor possesses the requisite machinery 
for making it, some confusion naturally resulted, while the 
record itself, as far as it went, was useless. The demand 
for it is another instance of the curious influence which 
particular systems exercise over the minds of those who are 
accustomed to them. Seeing the prominent place that a re¬ 
cord of rights has under the circumstances of a North-West 
Province Settlement 2 , it was thought that a record of 
rights would be a useful corrective to the Bombay system, 
whereas it only proved a source of considerable correspond¬ 
ence at the time, and has now been forgotten. 

§ 3. Survey and Assessment on the Bombay System. 

At the time of Settlement, the rules of the Bombay Joint 
Beport, with which the reader of the preceding pages is by 
this time familiar, were adopted (with certain modifications), 
and a Code of simple rules was drawn up, which was 
sanctioned by the Government of India 3 . 


1 Berar Gazetteer, 1870 (Bombay 
Education Society's Press), pp. 94 
and 96. It would appear that the 
plan was to make the headmen pro¬ 
prietors, as in the Central Provinces, 
unless there were surviving pro¬ 
prietary bodies, or lands were held 
by descendants of old families who 
could be settled with as joint pro 
prietors. 

In speaking of the tenures, I shall 
again refer to the surviving traces 
of a former existence of landlord 


families in villages. 

2 The North-Western systems, 
allowing a middleman proprietor 
between the raiyat and the State, 
or else dealing with joint bodies of 
sharers, there being (often) a variety 
of other co-existing rights, have to 
guard carefully the rights of other 
landholders by inquiry and record. 

3 No. 407, dated 10th December, 
1866, to the Resident at Hyder¬ 
abad. 
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The principles of survey and assessment are not described 
in the rules: these operations were done by Bombay officers 
already familiar with the work under the Presidency rules 
in force at the time. The differences introduced by the 
local rules are chiefly in the matter of certain rights and 
duties of the occupants, which will be mentioned in their 
place. 

This procedure was applied to the whole of Berar except 
to the taluka or hill tract of the Melghat in the north (Sat- 
pura Range); this is a vast tract of forest inhabited only 
by wandering jungle tribes of Gonds and Kurkus, to whom 
such a system was inapplicable. 

For all details as to survey, demarcation of the fields, and 
method of assessment, the student must recur to the pre¬ 
ceding chapter on the Bombay system. It may here, how¬ 
ever, be noted, that the village maps were made on a scale 
of five inches to the mile. The survey was complete, com¬ 
bining the local accuracy of the topographical survey with 
the detail of the revenue survey. The boundaries of dis¬ 
tricts and parganas, talukas, and other local divisions (for 
villages and territories belonging to different States were 
sometimes intermingled) were laid down. The position of 
towns and villages, as well as of buildings, tanks, and local 
objects throughout the country, was shown. The course 
of rivers and streams, as well as roads, was accurately 
given. A village map on so large a scale as five inches can 
show every detail of importance. At the time of survey, 
too, a census of population was taken, as well as of cattle, 
ploughs, and carts. ‘ Remark books ’ were provided for the 
villages, showing all local items of information; so that 
what with the registers of land, and accounts showing the 
assessment of each field, the detail of inaros and service- 
payments and of the village expenses, the most complete 
information exists regarding the condition and resources of 
every village. 

The Berar Settlement was sanctioned for thirty yearsh 

The assessment is stated (by Settlement Rule II) to have 

1 Gazetteer, p. 96, and Settlement Rules, 1. 
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included all cesses, but that means cesses levied under the 
old Native Government on land, and it includes the road 
cess. The cesses for education (i per cent.) and the ‘jaglia’ 
or watchmen’s cess, are separate, and are levied in one sum 
at the rate of fifteen pies per rupee. 

In Berar the jagir and inam (revenue-free) villages were 
surveyed with the object of beiDg assessed for statistical 
and other purposes. But the order for assessment was 
afterwards cancelled. 

At the close of the thirty years a ‘ revision ’ Settlement 
will be made, and is now in progress in some districts. 

By the Berar rules, the revised assessment will be fixed— 

1 not with reference to improvements made by the owners or 
occupants from private capital and resources during the cur¬ 
rency of any Settlement, but with reference to general con¬ 
siderations of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, 
prices of produce, or facilities of communication 1 .’ 

I may here call attention to the fact that, some years ago, 
the survey statistics were reviewed and ‘ compiled,’ so as to 
bring out a number of data which were not separately on 
record. The results of this compilation will be found in 
Commissioner’s Book Circular No. I of 1881. 

I may also mention that it is the practice in returns, &c., 
shortly to indicate all land paying revenue to Government 
as * khalsa ’ land, while 1 alienated ’ land (as in Bombay) 
means jdgir or inam land, the revenue of which is assigned 
or remitted, in perpetuity, or for a term, as the case 
may be. 

"When the survey was made, not only were the occupied 
cultivated fields surveyed and marked, but the ‘ gaonthdn ’ 
or village site was allotted, and lands were reserved for free 
grazing to the villages. The Madras term ‘ purambok ’ was 
used for numbers that wei'e unculturable (generally) by 
reason of having tombs, sites of wells, &c., on them. And 
the Bombay plan of allowing parts of numbers to be de- 

1 Settlement Rules, No. n. This has been described in detail for 
principle closely resembles what Bombay. 
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ducted from the culturable area, as bad bits ( ! pot-kharab ’) 
was followed. 


§ 4. Nature of the Survey-Settlement as regards 
landed-rights. 

The assessment is on the land not on the person; each 
survey unit, having been classified and valued and assessed 
accordingly, the rightful occupant may continue to hold it 
(at the rate in force for the period of Settlement) as long 
as he pleases ; or he may relinquish it if he cannot afford to 
pay the assessment h 

There is no quasi judicial, or actually judicial, inquiry 
by Settlement Officers into all classes of rights as under the 
North-West system. Nor is it necessary; for the survey 
system does not deal with joint villages, or with other 
forms of proprietary tenure in which the customs of sharing, 
and the distribution of the revenue-burden have to be de¬ 
cided on and recorded ; nor is there any artificial creation 
of landlord-right, or decision between ancient and modern 
claims, resulting in grades of right. Actual occupation is 
the test. In all cases, or on the admission that the occu¬ 
pant is not the khatadar but only a tenant, the proper 
person will be entered. But all disputed cases as, e. g. what 
the extent of the share is, or whether the occupant claiming 
is a co-sharer or only a tenant under the other, and so 
forth, are disposed of on the merits by the Civil Courts. 
The result of the decree will, where necessary, be noted in 
the registers kept by the Revenue Officers. 

§ 5. Rules regarding Trees on the Land. 

The right to growing trees was regulated by Settlement 
Rules I, II, X, XI. These rules distinguish between trees 
on lands in occupancy, and those on waste, numbers. 

The following classes of occupants own all trees on their 
land, and may, of course, cut and sell them at pleasure— 

1 Under the head of Tenures I ment Rule V, and compare B. Rev. 
shall revert to this subject, and Code, section 73. 
explain it more fully. See Settle- 
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(1) Inamd&rs who are in actual possession, including 

holdors in jagir and perpetual lessees (palampat- 
dhr). 

(2) Ordinary occupants who have been in occupation 

for a period anterior to the age of the trees, or for 
a period of twenty years. 

(3) Other occupants who, under Settlement Rule VI, 

have purchased the trees. 

In the case of waste or unoccupied numbers, applicants 
for the land have to buy the trees on it h Practically, it 
comes to this, that Government retains a right over the 
trees on icaste land; but disembarrasses itself of the right 
when the lands become occupied. The whole (rather com¬ 
plicated) history of rights in trees will bo found reviewed 
in detail in Commissioner’s Book Circular XIX of 1881, 
the outcome of which was the Resident’s Book Circular X 
of 1882. 

The Commissioner’s Circular shows what the native cus¬ 
tomary principle was, and what the practice has been in 
districts during the progress of Settlement. All the diffi¬ 
culty arose out of the custom that the tree did not follow 
the soil, but that one man might own the tree independently 
of the occupancy of the land. 

X of If a man relinquishes a number, he now relinquishes its 
trees, wells, buildings, and all. 

In waste lands (not being forests or under special rules), 
if a person wants to cut wood for agricultural purposes, he 
must get permission from the village officers. The tclhsil- 
dar must bo asked for timber for repairing buildings; but 
if the occupant wishes to cut any large number of trees, or 
to cut them for sale, he must apply to the Deputy-Com¬ 
missioner, who can impose ‘ any conditions that may appear 
Rule x. advisable.’ 

§ 6 . Shares in Holdings. 

The Register of ‘ survey numbers ’ shows, for convenience 
of administration, one occupant as the khhtad&r or occupant, 

1 See Resident’s Circular X of 1882, abrogating the latter part of 
Rule II. 
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to whom the Government looks as responsible primarily for Comr.’s 
the revenue. But there may be several co-sharers in the ciri k ’xix 
field. These can protect their rights by getting their names of 1879. 
and fractional or other shares noted in the register. In 
case of default by the principal occupant, the co-sharers can 
save the number from sale, by themselves paying up the 
arrears; and the Collector can also protect the interests of 
the co-sharers by transferring the defaulting interest to 
them (compare the Bombay rule on the subject). Co- Bombay 
sharers in Berar, however, can, under no circumstances, ^f c v ' 8 < r ode ’ 
claim, under the revenue law, to have their shares demar¬ 
cated or separately registered. If there is a dispute, and a 
decree of the Civil Court is obtained, a person decided to be 
a co-sharer can get the share decreed separately demarcated, 
provided the subdivision does not go below a certain mini¬ 
mum 1 area which is fixed for convenience at a different 
standard for lands above and below ghat, i. e. upland or 
lowland districts. Even when a registered occupant dies, Res. B. 
only the eldest or principal heir is enterod in his place, 

The co-sharers cannot get their shares separately registered 
as independent holdings, though their interests are noted in 
the record under the principal holder. 

No inconvenience whatever has been felt in practice from 
this rule, which prevents joint holdings breaking up into 
severalty. The practice is therefore different from that of 
Bombay, where the modern rules provide for the separate 
demarcation, registration, and survey of almost every 
separate share, however small, at Settlement time, and 
allows the separate demarcation of shares afterwards, pro¬ 
vided the operation will not reduce the several plots below 
the recognized minimum, size 2 . 

It will be understood, that 1 co-sharers ’ mean several 
persons whose rights are of the same class. In speaking 
of 1 co-sharers ’ we do not refer to cases when there is an 
occupant and a tenant under him on the same land. 

Above gbiit. Below ghat. 

1 Minimum. Rice. . . 2 acres. i acre. 

In districts above ghiit. Below ghat. Garden . 1 acre. J acre. 

Dry ... 6 acres. 5 acres. 2 See p. 220, ante. 

VOL. III. A a 
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§ 7. Rights in alienated Villages. 

As regards the right which jagirdars and other grantees 
have in land, I shall mention the subject under the head of 
Land Tenures. Here it will he enough to say that the 
Settlement Rules at first prescribed the survey and assess¬ 
ment of alienated villages just as if the revenue was pay¬ 
able to Government; but this order was subsequently 
modified 1 . The jagirdar makes his own arrangements as 
to the rents payable to him by the tenantry; and it is only 
in case the occupants have held from a period antecedent 
to the grant, that they are specially protected by the rule 
which declares that in that case the grantee cannot take 
more from them than what the Government assessment 
would be. The grantee is allowed to dispose of waste or 
unoccupied land as he pleases, and we have seen that he 
holds the right to trees on the estate. The rule goes on to 
provide that if the grantee can show that his grant gives 
him the ‘ proprietary ’ right, or that his estate was waste 
and uncultivated when granted, and that he has settled and 
cultivated it, then he is deemed the proprietor in set terms; 
and such right continues, even though the revenue-grant 
should, from any cause, lapse, and the lands become liable 
to pay revenue to Government. Thus, in principle, every 
grantee is owner of exactly what his grant gives him; each 
case on its own merits 2 —of the land if the grant proves it, 
or of the revenue only if it does not. 

Section III.— The Land-Records. 

The only general record that the system requires, besides 
the village-map, is a detailed register of every field with 
the name of the ‘ khatadar,’ or registered occupant; and 
admitted co-sharers may be recorded as such 8 . I have 

1 By Notification No. 118, 4th De- Commissioner of Akola), who kindly 

eember, 1877. showed and explained to me some 

2 See Resident’s Circular XXIII Settlement Records. The papers 

of 1879. are prescribed in Commissioner’s 

3 My acknowledgments are due Book Circular XLIII of 1878. 
to Mr. A. J. Dunlop (then Assistant 
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already alluded to the attempt made to add a record of 
subordinate (tenant) rights. For the purpose of such a 
record rules were made called the ' Sub-tenancy rules,’ but 
they were a dead letter from the first L 

Land-records may be enumerated as follows 

(1) The original village-map for record, and lithographed 

copies of it for reference. 

(2) Pahani-Sud. A statement (like the ‘ khasra ’ of the 

North-Western Settlements) showing a list of the 
fields with serial numbers (as in the map) and the 
name of occupant at the time of survey. 

(3) ‘ Akarband,’ a statement of the assessment of fields 

shown in detail under three kinds of cultiva¬ 
tion (dry, rice, and garden), and the rate per 
acre. 

(4) The ‘wasalbaki,’ a comparative statement showing 

(1) the olcl village numbers, names of fields, areas 
in bighas and old assessment as they were under 
the system antecedent to the survey; and (2) the 
same holdings as they appear under the new sur¬ 
vey with the numbers, area, and assessment under 
the existing Settlement. Thus the statement 
forms a kind of ‘ balance-sheet ’ (whence the name) 
between the previous and the present order of 
things. 

(5) The ‘ phesal-patrak V showing the persons who were 

admitted and recorded at the time of Settlement- 
survey as 1 the occupants ’ of land, with area and 
assessment. 

(6) ‘ Phod-patrak,’ showing the area (with its share of 

assessment) held by each cultivator when there 
are more than one in a survey-number; (as e. g. 
where two small holdings have been clubbed 
under one number, or there are definite shares in 

1 The only rule of the series which in case one sharer wishes to sell, 
is practically in force is rule 10, 1 The word is ‘faisla’ = decision ; 

which refers to co-sharers (not written in Marathi it becomes 
tenants), and gives a right of pre- 1 phesal.’ 
emption to the remaining sharers 

A a 2 
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a number held by a family, but in one name 
under the rules). 

(7) The ‘ inam patrak,’ a list of revenue-free or ‘ alienated’ 

holdings. 

(8) A statement of 1 numbers ’ reserved as village graz¬ 

ing grounds, or for other village ‘ common ’ pur¬ 
poses. 

(9) A record of forest tracts and ‘babul-ban’ (waste 

numbers covered with acacia trees valuable as 
fuel) set apart by the survey. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE LAND-TENURES. 

S kction I. —Introductory. 

§ i. Present Features of Be) dr. 

The ‘ khalsa ’ villages in Berar, at the date of survey- 
Settlement, were, speaking generally, found to be raiyat- 
wari villages, i.e. aggregates of individual holdings of land, 
there being no difference between one class of landholder 
and another as regards right. The village was, as usual, 
managed by a headman and accountant, and had its staff of 
menials and artisans : but this was all that bound it to¬ 
gether. The cherished possession by these hereditary 
officials, of land held in virtue of office and family right, is 
here common. With this form of village ‘ community ’ the 
reader is already familiar. Much also of what has been 
said in the Chapter on the Central Provinces Tenures, 
regarding the pate! and his ‘watan,’ and of the other 
features of village constitution, is equally applicable here. 

It was, as I then remarked, a distinctive feature of the 
(Maratha) administration which preceded ours, that it 
always believed itself to be consulting its own interest 
when it dealt direct with the cultivators; wherever it was 
firmly established, so as to be able to carry out its own 
theory implicitly, it allowed no agents or middlemen (ex¬ 
cept on the smallest scale for single villages) to intercept 
the State revenues. Consequently, neither the revenue 
officials nor the headmen nor any others had that oppor¬ 
tunity for developing, as they did in the Central Provinces, 

f VOL. III. 
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and the Konk&n of Bombay, into the position of proprietors 
of the whole village. At the same time a system of heavy 
assessments, levied on every one alike, must always have a 
tendency to obliterate any distinctions that may have come, 
at some former time, into existence, such as the claims of 
certain persons to he members of families who were land¬ 
lords, or co-sharers, and superior to the other cultivators. 
In Bcrar, as elsewhere, the question was raised whether in 
some if not in all villages, a co-sharing form of tenure had 
not once existed. 

§ 2. The kinds of Tenure to he described. 

Naturally, in considering tenures we shall first deal with 
the villages , taking the opportunity to inquire into the 
existence of traces of landlord-right or claims, and then 
offering some remarks on the survey-tenure of the present 
day. 

But besides that we have two other classes of tenures to 
consider, viz. tenures arising from hereditary village and 
pargana offices, and tenures arising from royal or service 
grants. 

Section II.— Village Tenures. 

§ i. Traces of the Joint-village. 

When the proposal to settle Berfir on a ‘ village-system ’ 
was made, an inquiry was undertaken as to the real nature 
of the villages, and whether the joint or landlord-form did 
or did not prevail. Opinions differed and will doubtless 
continue to differ as to the result elicited. But it must 
certainly be admitted, that the evidence obtained was faint 
and doubtful, and that it certainly cannot be concluded 
that a landlord-class existed in all, or even a majority of 
the villages, although a hereditary right in individual cases, 
was certainly acknowledged. Two points were fairly es¬ 
tablished: (i) that in some instances—of larger ‘towns’ 
which it was supposed were better able to hold their own— 
relics of a former division appeared. Different families 
held certain portions of the land, and called those sections 
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‘ khel ’; (2) there were certain distinctions between original 
hereditary land cultivators and those of later origin. 

What seems to me the chief difficulty is this ; that the 
terns used might indeed have suggested the existence of 
landlords (especially to those who were accustomed to the 
North-West Provinces’form of village, and were inclined to 
believe it to be an universal type), but on the other hand, 
those terms and distinctions are also quite consistent with 
the supposition that we have traces of the privileges of 
‘ original settlers ’ under the Dravidian system, which 
must certainly at one time have prevailed, as Berar was 
the land of the Gond tribes. 

As regards the case for the existence of joint-villages, it 
is especially urged that when Berar was under Muhammadan 
rule (the Dak ban kings), their minister Malik ’Ambar 
settled most of Berar, and was careful to retain hereditary 
rights, which are spoken of in reports as ‘ mirasi',’ though 
the term is not now known in Berar. ‘It is even alleged,’ 
says Sir A. Lyall \ ‘ that the joint ownership of the lands by 
a village community was first declared and acted on by 
him.’ 

The country next fell under the Imperial rule, and then 
(for a long time) was held partly by the Nizam of the 
Dakhan and partly by the Marath&s. On the defeat of the 
latter in 1803, the province passed once more to the Nizam, 
who had for some years past set up as an independent 
ruler. Under him it remained till 1853. If we place the 
overthrow of the Dakhan kingdoms at the end of the 
seventeenth century, a period of more than 150 years elapsed 
before 1853, during which, it is said, there was ample time 
for the levelling down of rights and the breaking up of 


1 Gazetteer of Berar, Chap. VIII, 
p. 90. It will be observed that so 
competent an observer as the author 
does not express any opinion that 
joint villages were ever really 
prevalent. He gives the various 
reports and opinions for what they 
are worth. I cannot help thinking 
that too much is sometimes made of 
Malik ’Ambar’s villago Settlements. 


It was most natural for him to 
have settled the lump-assessment 
with the hereditary patel, or oven 
to have divided the responsibility 
among the heads of the patel 
family, without one being obliged 
to infer, in any way, that there was 
a settlement with a ‘ pattidari,’ or 
a 1 bhaiachara ’ body such as we 
have studied in Vol. II. 
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joint bodies of landlords. As regards the effect of this 
changeful rule, the following picture is drawn, which no 
doubt justifies what is said about its levelling effect:— 

*. . . . The proprietor’s titles granted by Malik ’Ambar 
cannot have long outlasted the wear and tear of the disorders 
which followed his death. We may suppose that where 
tenants [occupants] managed to keep land for any long time 
in any one family, they acquired a sort of property adverse to 
all except the Government; that when the land changed often 
by the diverse accidents of an unsettled age, in such cases 
occupancy never hardened into proprietary right. Good land 
would have been carefully preserved, bad land would have 
been often thrown up ; failure of crops or the exactions of 
farmers would ruin many holdings ; and all rights cease with 
continuity of possession.’ .... ‘ Under the Marathas and the 
Nizam, the mass of cultivators held their fields on a yearly 
lease which was made out for them by the patel at the 
beginning of each season: the land was acknowledged to 
belong to the Stateand as a general rule no absolute right 
to hold any particular field, except by yearly permission of the 

officials, was urged or allowed.From the time when 

Berar fell under two masters—the Nizam and the Marathas— 
all durable rights, say the Berar people, were gradually broken 
down. When the Marathas had established themselves solidly 
and incontestably, they consulted the interests of the revenue 
in their treatment of the rent-payers, but upon debatable lands 
they had no reason to be considerate. Two necessitous govern¬ 
ments rendered hungry and unsparing by long wars, competed 
with each other for the land-tax; and when, in 1803, one 
ruler was driven out, there ensued the usual evils which follow 
the cessation of protracted hostilities. The country was ex¬ 
hausted, and population scanty. That very year came a 
severe famine, remembered fifty years afterwards, when we 
took charge of the province ; and the revenue collections were 
made over to farmers-general, who advanced the supplies of 
cash that could not be at once extracted from the soil. Yearly 
leases and unscrupulous rack-renting came more into fashion 
than ever; a man who had carefully farmed and prepared his 
fields saw them sold to the highest bidder 2 ; whole taluks and 

1 This was the later claim of all see Vol. I. pp. 230-4. 

Oriental rulers, and is still advanced a Report of 1854, North Berar. 

by the Feudatory States in India, 
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parganas were let and sublet to speculators for sums far above 
the ancient standard assessment. Under these .fiscal conditions 
the exaction of revenue must have wrung nearly all value out 
of property in land.’ 

The author goes on to explain that if any one had a 
hereditary claim and therefore clung to his land, he was 
the more heavily taxed, and at last in a bad season would 
break down and be obliged to surrender his independent 
holding. 

We may readily grant that the long duration of mis- 
government of this kind was in itself a sufficient cause of 
the disappearance of hereditary rights ; but still we have to 
look to the circumstances to see whether the hereditary 
rights spoken of were those which existed under the old 
Gond village-system, or whether there is any good evidence 
of a state of things under which landlord-villages held in 
shares arose—as a generally prevailing institution. Now 
Berar was part of Gondwana. And we have some idea how 
the Gond kingdoms were organized, and what the Dravidian 
form of village-tenure was. No landlord-class claimed an 
entire and joint property over the whole village ; but there 
were certain leading families whose hereditary right was 
recognized. In Chutiya Nagpur (West Bengal), where the 
Dravidian village constitution can be traced to this day, 
there were ‘ bhuinhar J families (as they were then called) 
who held in hereditary right a certain allotment of the 
village lands. Other cultivators, not apparently of equal 
rank, were still privileged as ‘ khunt-kati,’ or original 
aiders in the clearing and founding. Out of the old 
families, the leading one held the headmanship and with it 
the allotment of land, which is evidently the parent of the 
‘watan.’ It was the original founders who built the 
1 garhi ’ or mud-fort, which forms the centre of the resi¬ 
dence, and while they alone would be entitled to occupy it, 
all the other settlers would build round it for protection. 
Probably also, the headman or his family would have sunk 
the wells, or made the tank and the grove, and so have a 
special right in them. The whole system was dependent on 
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the allotment of the land into blocks, one for the king’s 
revenue, one for the hereditary headman, another for the 
founder’s families, another for the king’s accountant, and 
another for the priest and for religious purposes x . 

The Gond kings adopted Aryan (Brahman) counsellors 
and became Hindus ; subordinate chiefs held estates, as we 
know from the survival of them in the Central Provinces. 
It would therefore be quite natural to find that here and 
there, villages (or even groups of villages) were in the pos¬ 
session of the multiplied descendants, of a chief or other 
royal grantee, having become landlords ; and that the 
several branches of the family held sections of the estate 
known as ‘ patti ’ or ‘ khel ’ (to use the Berar term). There 
would be, or need be, no general growth of such estates all 
over the country, so as to produce a large percentage of 
‘zamindari’ and ‘pattidari’ villages, as we see in North- 
West India. I only call attention to the fact that all we 
know of the Gond organization is quite consistent with the 
claims of old hereditary cultivators called ‘ mundkari,’ who, 
as we shall see, are recognized, and who may, I think, repre¬ 
sent the founder’s families, and if so, would be called 
‘ bhuiiihar ’ in the country to the east of Berar. 

§ 2. Quotations from Early Reports. 

I will now proceed to offer some quotations regarding 
villages, taken from the early reports, as found in the 
Gazetteer. It is of the more importance to preserve them, 
inasmuch as the Gazetteer itself is out of print and the 
original reports inaccessible. 

Mr. Bullock, describing North Berar, writes:— 

‘ There are no large classes of proprietors, and the tenure by 
which land is held is very vague. ... No doubt a proprie¬ 
tary right might be established in numerous instances, though 
it does not seem to be asserted or recognized (except in the case 

1 And in these allotments out- mission to make a tank, or to 
siders obtaining land to cultivate, plant trees, or take up additional 
would pay rents to the old families, waste, 
and would apply to them for per- 
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of digging wells), nor does any class claim exclusive privileges ; 
all appear to hold their fields as “ tenants-at-will ” (i. e. of the 
Government) ; neither were there any village “ communities ” 
in the sense in which the term is understood in the North- 
Western Provinces.’ 

Referring to South Berar, Major Johnston wrote:— 

‘ In these districts there are three descriptions of cultivators ; 
first, the “mundkari,” or resident cultivator', who has ac¬ 
quired prescriptive rights to certain fields and orchards, which 
have been held for ages by the family, and descend from father 
to son in hereditary succession—rights of which he cannot be 
deprived so long as he pays the usual rent [revenue]. Secondly, 
khushbash 2 , or persons residing in villages at will, Brahmans, 
Mussulmans, and other castes not cultivators, who rent land 
entering into agreement to renew the lease annually, and bring 
it under cultivation, by employing other persons for that pur¬ 
pose, obtaining those lands which are chiefly waste, or such as 
have been deserted by the raiyats, at easy terms. Thirdly, 
“ walandwar ” or payakari : persons living in one village who 
cultivate lands of another from year to year, having only a 
contingent interest expiring with the harvest. . . . The mund¬ 
kari and resident raiyats have the choice of land in their own 
villages, selecting those nearest the village, unless other fields 
exist whose fertility will repay them for going to a greater 
distance.’ 

The author goes on to explain that the right was alien¬ 
able till 1818, when Raja Chanda Lai prohibited sales (with 
a view to exacting a heavy fee for permission). Sir A. 
Lyall remarks that the revenue farmers cared nothing for 
prescriptive rights to hold at a fixed rent. 

Captain Campbell, writing in 1855-56, says:— 

‘ The village communities are indeed changed from what 
they originally were, but they still exist, and proprietary rights 
are everywhere recognized ; and claims are now asserted to 
what few cared to claim during the later years of the Native 
Government, when proprietary rights were often disregarded, 

1 i Mund * refers to the stumps 2 lit. dwellers at ease—or dwellers 
and roots in the uncleared soil, so by invitation at the pleasure of the 
that the term implies the first village, 
clearers of land. 
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were far from secure, and the possession of wealth often brought 
loss with it. That proprietary right exists and is recognized, is 
shown by the right of digging, or granting permission to dig 
wells and planting trees. The ancestors of the “ proprietors ” 
it was who built the “garhi,” or small mud-walled fort, round 
which the huts of the villagers cluster f forming the village site or 
residence]. None but “proprietors ” are now allowed to reside 
within the walls ; and the proof of ownership of a house within 
them is, in disputed cases, an admission of proprietary rights. 

Mr. Bushby was Resident at Haidarabad in 1853-6, and 
evidently was misled by North-Western tradition; for 
he says, ‘ a system similar to what obtained in the North- 
Western Provinces appears to have been maintained in all 
its integrity until the decline of the Delhi power.’ For 
this extensive assertion he does not, however, give any real 
evidence, as we shall see. If anything like a widespread 
resemblance to the landlord village of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces ever existed, there must be some historic evidence of 
circumstances which would account for it. However, let us 
hear Mr. Bushby:— 

■'In the smaller villages, owing to the extinction of other 
branches of the family, there is often only one proprietor ; 
[i. e. I suppose, only one of the old leading family], in others, 
and particularly in the “kasba” towns or large villages, the 
land has been much subdivided. There the division of 
“dimats” is found 1 , which would appear to correspond with 
the thok of the North-West, and these again are subdivided 
into “ khel ” (or patti). In some villages the whole land is 
common to the different khels, and no doubt, in former days, 
all the proprietors shared equally the profits and losses. In 
others the land has been regularly parcelled out, and the 
asamis [cultivating tenants] shared with it—the members of 
each khel sharing the profits of it, which of late years amounted 
to little more than the Itaqs (customary dues).’ 

* The Report,’ adds the author of the Gazetteer, 

1 next gives in detail the history of a village in which the 
Maratha rulers had for many years fixed the assessments of 

1 The dimat is the major di- was unable to find any one who 
vision or ‘ tarf,’ or supposed to be knew the word or could explain 
so ; when in Berar in 1879-80, I it. 
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each internal division of the land with the several branches of 
the original family that had settled in this township. These 
headmen of each khcl or dimat agreed with the Maratha officer 
for the rents to be paid upon the lands claimed by each khcl. 
But when the country was transferred to the Nizam his Taluq- 
dar farmed the whole estate to a stranger, who rack-rented it 
for seventeen years, breaking down all the twenty-two original 
headmen into mere cultivators and collecting direct from each 
holding. At last the Taluqdar took to squeezing his farmer, 
probably treating him as a full sponge, and wrung him dry in 
one season by raising the demand from R. 17,000 to R. 25,000. 
The farmer collapsed, and the village was afterwards given year 
by year to the highest bidder. Of course, when the estate 
came into our hands, no actual proprietary rights existed at 
all.’ 

§ 3. Remarks on the Qicotation. 

On this extract it is to be remarked that it only pro¬ 
fesses to describe a few special cases; most of it relates 
indeed to one particular group, which may very well have 
been the centre of some lordship or even a revenue-farming 
grant in past days. The case cited was of one of the 
larger villages, or ‘ kasba,’ at which under the old system, 
a hereditary (watandar) official would be located. It is 
extremely likely that such a person— a desmukh or desai or 
ddspande, for example—had founded the place, and in 
virtue of his power and local influence had got the best 
land all round into his own hands. Long after his death 
his sons would succeed jointly to the family official posi¬ 
tion and would divide the lands—doubtless augmenting 
them in various ways, till there came to be ‘ twenty-two 
headmen ’—elders of the different branches. 

We know, from the case of the Guzarat estates (p. 267, 
ante), that every member of the old families gives himself 
the title of the ancestor—not only the eldest: all are 
‘ patel ’ or ‘ despande,’ or whatever it is : and their shares in 
the dignity and family land, would be called by names 
indicating shares, as 1 khel ’ or ‘ patti.’ Just as we have seen 
in the case of the Guzarat ‘ girasiya ’ chiefs or the jagirdars 
(so called) of Ambala in the Panjab, the family division of 
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any privilege or profit is called by these names. However 
this may be, it is quite impossible to treat the evidence 
offered, as sufficient to show that joint or landlord-villages 
were really established as a general institution over the 
older villages replacing, i. e., the still earlier form of Dravi- 
dian times (when Gondwana was a kingdom). I do not mean 
to imply that a pure Dravidian population survived down to 
modern times. As a matter of fact the Gonds now form 
a limited portion of the inhabitants of Berar. The Kunbf 
is the most numerous landholding caste; they are almost 
certainly a mixed race of Dravidian and Aryan blood. 
There is nothing historically to show that the Kunbis re¬ 
present a race of overlords by conquest, or that joint- 
villages were formed by them over the whole country. On 
the contrary, the village formation of Berar was in all pro¬ 
bability exactly the same as that of the Central Provinces. 
Ancient Berar may fairly be described as a Dravidian coun¬ 
try leavened with an Aryan or Hindu admixture, and ruled 
over by Hinduized princes 1 . 

§ 4. Actual State of Landed-Rights. 

Whatever the truth of the past history may be, the pre¬ 
sent condition of village tenures is beyond question; and it 
can hardly be doubted that a secure title for every actual 
occupant—with a just and practical settlement of disputes, 
where one claimed a certain privilege over another on any 
given holding,—was a better gift from Government than 
an attempt to reconstruct a ruined edifice of hypothetical 
joint-villages, where the ‘ proprietary body ’ would hardly 
be found without the most doubtful selection ; while end¬ 
less trouble would have been caused in attempting to allow 
for the claims of those now in possession. 

The new title is as simple as possible. ‘ Subject to cer¬ 
tain restrictions ’—some intended to guard the rights of 
Government, and some to check excessive subdivision, 

1 See the note on Kunbis at p. thirteenth century or later, were 
261, ante. The Chalukya princes most probably of the mixed stock 
who reigned in Berar up to the —not pure Aryan. 
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is the chief defect of a peasant proprietary,—‘the 
i is [practically] absolute proprietor of his holding; 
!l. let, or mortgage it or any part of it; cultivate it 
■■ it waste so long as he pays its assessment.’ 

§ 5. Effects of British Rule. 

< eure title which the Berar raiyat now enjoys, was 
immediate first-fruit of British government. As in 
other provinces, early revenue-management was a 
■ , and it was not till some years had passed that 
! ministration settled down into order. Sir A. Lyall’s 
Ueer contains some just reflections on the fact, that 
It in the end we have given Berar prosperity and 
' . our own early management in the adjacent districts 
■lie Dakhan was not such as to give us a standpoint ‘of 
i elevation from which to lecture the Nizam.’ The 
is, that the conscious maladministration of Native rule, 
nevertheless both elastic, and in the end resistible by 
• ion or revolt; while— 

(he unconscious maladministration of the early English 

• >:>1 was rigid, and practically irresistible. Even in 1853, 

■ a the Nizam’s taluqdars had, in North Berar, made over 
ns a squeezed orange, we began by attempting to collect the 
i ranrdin&ry rates to which the land-revenue demand had been 
:t up by our predecessors; whence it may be guessed that 
• >- agriculturists did not at once discover the blessings of 
1 n itish rule. 

* On the other hand, there are some reasons why cession to 
1 m- British should have been more popular in Berar than it is 

usually found at first to be. Peaceful cultivating communities, 
living at a dead level of humble equality under strong tax-col¬ 
lectors, got none of those compensations which indemnified the 
hYijput clansmen of Oudh for chronic anarchy and complete 
public insecurity. Rough independence, the ups and downs of 
a stirring life, a skirmish over each revenue instalment, and 
faction, fights for land, affording a good working title to the 
survivor—all these consolations were unknown to the Berar 
“ Kunbi,” nor would they have been to his taste had they been 
within his power. He had as much land as he wanted without 
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quarrelling with any one; all that he desired was secure pos¬ 
session of the fruits of his labour and a certain State demand ’. 

* The classes which lost by the assignment of Berar to British 
administration, were those who had hitherto made their profit 
out of Native administration, the taluqdars, the farmers of any 
kind of revenue, and the hereditary pargana officers.’ 


§ 6 . The Modern Survey-Tenure. 

We have seen that in adopting a raiyatwari system, we 
recognize a practical simplicity of tenure, which is not 
necessarily uniformity. There are the individual occupants 
of land, or individual holdings in the hands of several mem¬ 
bers of the family; but one holding is in no way responsible 
for another. These are the elements with which we deal. 
The system does not theorize about the nature of the right, 
it practically describes and secures it. It does not speak of 
a ‘ proprietary title ’ in set terms, but practically the occu¬ 
pant of land is as well secured as if it did. We have first 
to consider the incidents of the occupancy-tenure itself and 
then to describe any customs which may be worthy of 
notice regarding methods of cultivating by the aid of 
tenants, or in partnership or otherwise. It does not follow 
that because a man is the occupant of land, that in all 
cases he must cultivate it with his own hands or those of 
his relatives. He may employ tenants, and provide for the 
cultivation in other ways. 


§ 7. Occupancy-Tenure defined. 

I have already in the Chapter on Bombay (pp. 269, 272, 
ante) so fully given the legal view of the tenure, that I need 
not repeat here what has been said. Though the Kevenue 
Code quoted in that section, is not the law of Berar, yet the 

1 Gazetteer, p. 97. The lightly market rates of Bombay, and 

assessed 1 Kunbi ’ now finds his bargaining with German and Eng- 

consolation in driving his hand- lish merchants over the price of his 

some cart, laden with cotton, over load of cotton, while steam and 

excellent roads to the market at hydraulic presses in the back 

Amraoti (for example), where I ground were rapidly preparing the 

have seen him well-clothed and abundant produce for transport to 

prosperous—fully posted up in the the sea-coast. 
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tenure is the same in all essentials, under the Berar rules 
and the recognized custom. 

The holder 011 his own account, of a field or ‘ survey- 
number,’ (whether an individual or a number of co-sharers 
or co-occupants), is called the ‘ registered occupant,’ or 
‘ khatadar.’ He holds on condition of paying the assessed 
revenue and other dues 1 : being ‘ in arrears ’ at once 
renders liable to forfeiture, not only the right of occu¬ 
pancy, but all rights connected with it, viz. those over 
trees and buildings. 

On the other hand, no occupant is bound to hold bis land 
more than one year if he does not like it. As long as he 
gives notice according to law, i. e. in due form, and at 
a fixed season (so that the land may be available for culti¬ 
vation to a successor), he is free to ‘ relinquish ’ his holding, 
or any part of it, comprising an entire survey-number, or 
part of a survey-number, his separate occupancy of which 
is recognized in the revenue accounts. But he must pay 
up the revenue for the year. This is only reasonable in 
the interests of the public treasury. 

A transfer of occupancy by sale or otherwise is also 
subject to the same condition, for it is in effect a relin¬ 
quishment by the registered holder, and an assent by a 
new-comer to take the holding in his place; the Govern¬ 
ment is not bound by the transfer till the current year’s 
revenue is paid up. 

Though the occupant is thus at liberty to diminish his 
holding according to his own pleasure, he is, nevertheless, 
free to maintain it for ever, if he chooses. At the close of 
the thirty years’ Settlement he must accept the revised 
assessment (if any alteration happens to be made), just as 
in any other Indian Settlement; and if he does not approve 
of the revised assessment he may ‘ relinquish ’ the land: 
that is all. 

The occupant of a field or number which is appropriated 
to agriculture (i. e. is not a plot of building land, or site in 
a village or town, &c.), may do anything he pleases in the 
1 See Settlement Rule V. and compare B. Kev. Code, section 73. 

VOL. III. B b 
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way of improvement, and may erect farm and agricultural 
buildings or plant fruit-trees. But be must not apply it to 
any other purpose than agriculture without the permission 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

§ 8. Occupancy in Divetting Sites. 

Under the head c occupancy,’ perhaps I ought to allude to 
the allotment of building sites in villages. For details I 
must refer the student to Resident’s Book Circular VII of 
1885 (cancelling VII of 1878) and to Commissioner’s 
Book Circular XXIII and XXVI of 1879 and IX of 1880. 
These Circulars are, however, still under reference, and 
final orders have not yet been issued. It will be 
enough to say that the occupancy-right in sites is the 
same as an occupancy-right in agricultural holdings when 
properly acquired. Villages are everywhere expanding, 
and there is an increased demand for dwelling sites; but 
the rents that can be obtained will compensate existing 
occupants of the neighbouring cultivated numbers for 
giving them up for building ; and this they can themselves 
arrange, first obtaining the Deputy Commissioner’s per¬ 
mission (Circular IX of 1880), for diverting the land 
from agricultural purposes. 

Assignments of sites in villages, if any such are still 
available for the purpose, are regulated by the village head¬ 
man, or the village Committee where there is one, under 
rules 1 which were provisionally issued in Resident’s Book 
Circular IX of 1882. 

§ 9. Cultivating Tenures. 

I have remarked that the ‘ occupant ’ does not always 
mean the actual cultivator. The Gazetteer has accordingly 
classified the forms in which land is actually worked or 
enjoyed, and I cannot do better than adopt the classifica¬ 
tion, re-arranging it, however, in form, so as to make it 
more easily understood. It will stand thus :— 

1 Village Panchayats or Commit- See Commissioner’s Bk . Cir. XIV of 
tees are appointed to do for villages 1881. 
what municipalities do for towns. 
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(I) Simple occupancy, where the occupant cultivates 

personally, or by hired labour. 

(II) Simple occupancy, where he joins with one or 

more co-cultivators on the joint-stock principle. 

' (III) Where the occupant makes over the land to a 
cultivator on ‘ batai,’ i. e. metairie, or division of 

_ the gross produce. 

(IY) The same where the net produce is divided. 

(V) Where the occupant leases to tenants at money- 

' rents. 

As to (II) the ‘joint-stock 5 plan, I cannot do better than 
quote Sir A. Lyall:— 

‘ Land is now very commonly held on the joint-stock prin¬ 
ciple : certain persons agree to contribute shares of cultivating 
expenses, and to divide the profits in proportion to those shares, 
the proportion being usually determined by the number of 
plough-cattle employed by each partner. These shareholders 
have co-ordinate proprietary rights in the land. If you admit 
a partner without stipulation as to terms, you cannot turn him 
out when you wish to get rid of him, although you can dissolve 
the partnership by division of shares.’ 

It is not always easy to distinguish proprietary share¬ 
holders from tenants, but the precise facts of each case 
will determine the question. There is, for instance, in 
some places a kind of tenancy called 1 Mg-bail-ki,’ 
which means that the khatadar (registered occupant) 
provides the ‘pair of bullocks’ for woi'king the land, 
and the tenant then finds the labour and other expenses, 
and the produce is shared between them in an agreed 
proportion. 

§ io. Metairie. 

‘The batai sub-tenure (metaii’ie),’ says Sir A. Lyall, 

‘ was formerly, and is still, very common in Berdr. These 
are the ordinary terms of the batai contract: the registered 
occupant of the land pays the assessment on it, but makes 
it over entirely to the metayer, and receives as rent half 
the crop after it has been cleared and made ready for 
market. The proportion of half is invariable, but the 

B b 2 
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metayer sometimes deducts his seed before dividing the 
grain [i. e. the batai may he of the gross or of the net 
produce]. He (the sub-tenant) finds seed, labour, oxen, 
and all cultivating expenses. The period of lease is usu¬ 
ally fixed, but it depends on the state of the land. If it 
is bad, the period may be long; but no term of metairie 
holding gives any right of occupancy.’ 

§ xi. Tenants as Money-rents. 

‘Metafiles are going out of fashion 3 . As the country 
gets richer, the prosperous cultivator will not agree to 
pay a rent of half the produce, and demands admission 
to partnership. Money-rents are also coming into usage 
slowly,—I think, because the land now occasionally falls 
into the hands of classes who do not cultivate, and who 
are thus obliged to let to others. The money-lenders can 
now sell up a cultivator living on his field, and give a 
lease for it; formerly they could hardly have found a 
tenant.’ The larger landholders naturally employ tenants 
to work their land. In the northern and central districts, 
money wages are often paid. Further south, the tenant 
on a produce rent is more common. 

§ 12. Local Nomenclature. 

The local names (now current) for the tenants above 
described, may be given. The ‘ bataidar 1 is the tenant 
paying a share of the produce; ‘karardar’ is a tenant on 
specific agreement, as the name implies; ‘ pot-laonidar,’ a 
tenant paying rent in money or kind, and holding from 
year to year. 

Section III.— Tenure by Office. 

§i. The Wat an. 

We now pass on to consider some cases where the 
origin of the land-tenure is known, and is to be found 
in institutions more or less peculiar. 

1 Gazetteer, p. 98. The practice of me whether it is really going out of 
batai is, however, still very common, fashion as stated, 
and doubts have been expressed to 
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Whatever doubts there may be as to the stages by which 
the modem village tenure has been reached, there is one 
class of holdings the origin of which has remained definite 
and universally recognized to this day. The Maratha 
system, while it cared little for differences of right in the 
soil, could not work without the hereditary revenue officers, 
the patel 1 , or headman, and pandya, or village account¬ 
ant; and as these officials always held certain lands in 
virtue of their office, the tenure of land on this basis has 
commonly survived. Not only these village officials, but 
also the staff of artizans and menials entertained for 
the service of the community were often remunerated by 
plots of land held in practically the same way. The officials, 
especially, are spoken of as 1 watandar.’ The Arabic term 
‘watan’ seems to have come into use in the days of the 
Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan. It means ‘native/ 
or 1 home,’ and was adopted to signify the local, ancient, 
and hereditary character of the families who held the 
privileged lands 2 . The ‘ watan,’ as I have already said, 
includes the holding of land, but is not confined to it. 
The hereditary watan of a village or pargana officer, is 
the total of his official rights and perquisites;—the ‘ zira’at,’ 
or land which he formerly held rent-free, or at a quit-rent, 
the official precedence or ‘ man pan ’ on ceremonial occa¬ 
sions, and the right to a building site inside the village 
fort or mud-walled ‘ garhi ’;—with perhaps some dues and 
fees on marriages or other occasions. 

Under our Government, the headman who actually 
performs the duties of office is allowed a cash salary 
as remuneration, and therefore his ‘ watan ’ lands are 
assessed 3 like any others ; but still his tenure of these 

1 The Marathi form is patil (Wil- wore not held revenue-free, but 

son), the ordinary Hindi ‘ patel,’as bore a ‘judi’or quit-rent (which 
I use it throughout. The word was, sometimes, heavier than the 
is often incorrectly written 1 potel ’ British survey-assessment), and the 
or ‘ potail.’ lands have continued to pay this, 

2 There is an interesting note or less if a reduction was desirable, 

about the Watan, in Grant Duff. The Bombay ‘ watan ’ lands are 
Vol. i. pp. 33-35 and foot-note. assessed with a view to making 

3 In Bombay, under Maratha up a fixed sum (calculated usually 
government, the lands very often as a percentage of the revenue of 
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lands is dependent on the fact that he is a member of 
the family which got them originally in virtue of the 
office. 

The succession to the hereditary lands is by the ordinary 
law of inheritance, so that all the heirs succeed together 
to the ‘ watan,’ though only one can be selected to per¬ 
form the actual duties of office. In this way the ‘ watan ’ 
lands have got to he held jointly by a number of rela¬ 
tions, and may he divided out among them in recognized 
shares h 

Though the patel family have to pay revenue on their 
lands, and though only one is selected for the duties of 
office, ‘ the family is most tenacious of the dignities and 
small emoluments which pertain to the ‘ patelgi,’ of the 
‘ manpan,’ or precedence in various ceremonies, and the 
possession of a site within the old village ‘ garhi.’ . . . 
The title of patel is jealously preserved, and pedigrees are 
tested when a marriage is under treaty. 

the locality\ and the sum is paid tenants they locate to clear waste 
from the Government treasury to look on them as their landlords), 
the person who actually does the In this way they come gradually 
work of the office. The ‘watan’ into such a position that they are 
lands (subject to this assessment) recognized as proprietors. The 
are held by the watandiirl family Marathas were too keen financiers 
at arge. to let the middleman acquire such 

1 I have in Vol. I. p. 181 given an a position, and intercept so much 
extract showing how tenaciously of the revenue, and hence these 
the holders of watans cling to officials never developed into pro- 
them ; how families that might, prietors, at least not in Berar; for 
under other systems, have developed in the neighbouring Central Pro- 
into great jagirdars, and become vinces, where circumstances were 
the landlords of their estates, in different, the revenue farmer, or 
Berar, let go their grants, but re- malguzarihd, as we have seen, grow 
tained the ‘watan’ attached to into a proprietor, just as the Oudh 
numerous offices, which they man- Taluqdar or the Bengal Zamindar 
aged to concentrate in their family. did, only the nature of farm was 
Great princes like Sindhia and such that the estate acquired was 
Holkar retain the title of ‘ patel.’ more limited in extent. The eifect 
See Malcolm, i. 60, and especially ii. of the system on this growth of the 
13 (and note). In other provinces proprietary claim, is very curious 
we have seen how inevitable was to observe. As long as the Mara- 
the tendency of revenue officials thas have strong hold on the 
and grantees of the State to become country, no such growth takes place; 
proprietors of the land. They first where they are weak, and their 
begin with their own holdings, then supremacy is contested, it does so, 
by sale or mortgage, and even by and results in the malguzar pro- 
violent ousting, acquire other prietors of the Central Provinces, or 
lands ; then by having the power the kliot proprietors of the Konkan 
of settling the waste, they become districts of Bombay, 
the owners of still more (since the 
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§ 3 . Parganci Officers. 

The hereditary pargana officers of the same class, per¬ 
forming on a larger scale for the ‘ district,’ what the others 
did for the village, are by this time familiar to the 
student. They were retained and much employed under 
the Muhammadan governments, and some of them rose 
to considerable importance. For besides their ‘watan,’ and 
their percentage on the revenue collection, they sometimes 
received grants in ‘jagir,’ and gave military or police 
service. The ‘ desmukhs ’ of Sindker and Basim were local 
magnates of this kind. When the Delhi empire in the 
south began to decline, they sometimes obtained their 
districts in farm ; the title of Zamindar was sometimes 
applied to them, and had circumstances been favourable 
they would in time have developed, like the Oudh Taluqdar 
or the Bengal Zamindar. In 1856 it was found that some 
of them were holding what was called ‘ ’amli,’—apparently 
on a permanent and hereditary contract to pay a certain 
sum of revenue for their district. In Raichur (a district 
of the Haidarabad State) they had become landed pro¬ 
prietors with a right to the villages so long as they paid 
the fixed tribute. Similar, but not permanent, was the 
‘mahita’ contract given to desmukhs. In Berar these 
contracts, and therefore the opportunities for growdh into 
landlords, were never given, and under Maratha rule, 
the services of these hereditary official families were not 
employed 1 . 

The desmukhs and despandyas have now no official 
duties: their families enjoy certain allowances which are 
charged on the land-revenue. 

The first Resident (in 1853) was able to report that 
nowhere had these officers become proprietors, but were 
still only hereditary pargana officers. Nor was this, 
apparently, owing to any want of capacity for progress 
in the officers themselves if they had had the chance : for 
it was observed that, besides their money dues, they had 

1 The Marathas appointed kamavlsdars of parganas over the heads of 
the hereditary local officials. 
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obtained large quantities of ‘ inam land ’ and that the 
most boundless impositions had been thus committed on 
the State, and the most ‘ extravagant pretensions ’ advanced 
by members of the families who had got lands—whole 
villages sometimes—into their possession. 

Section IV. —Tenure by Grant. 

§ i. The Jdgvr. 

These were either large grants by the governing power 
on terms of military service, called (here as elsewhere) 
jagir, or else there were smaller grants spoken of as 1 inam,’ 
—the mu’&fl of other provinces. ‘ Originally it may be 
assumed that the sanads only conveyed the revenue on 
the area mentioned.’ The jagir, in fact, was as the 
Gazetteer states:— 

‘an assignment of revenue for military service, and the main¬ 
tenance of order by armed control of certain districts. In 
later times, the grant was occasionally made to civil officers 
for the maintenance of due state and dignity. The interest of 
the stipendiary did not ordinarily extend beyond his own life, 
and the jagir even determined at pleasure of the sovereign. . . . 
But some of these grants, when given to powerful families, 
acquired a hereditary character. The Basim ‘desmukh’ has 
held a village on this tenure for about 150 years. It would 
seem, nevertheless, that until recently, these estates very 
seldom shook off the condition under which they were created. 
The assignments were withdrawn when the service ceased ; 
and they were considered a far inferior kind of property to that 
of hereditary office. For instance, the Sindkher desmukh, 
whose family held jagfrs in the sixteenth century, possessed in 
the nineteenth only lands and dues attached to offices (watan). 
. . . The family had given up its jaglrs, yet it seized on every 
sort of 'tv at an on which it could lay hands. . . . Probably the 
double government of the Maratha and the Nizam kept this 
tenure weak and precarious. The Nizam would have insisted 
on service from his jagirdars during his incessant wars. The 
Marathas treated the Mughal jagirdars very roughly, taking 
from them 60 per cent, of all the revenue assessed, wherever 
such demand could be enforced. To plunder an enemy’s jagir 
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was much the same as to sack his military chest; it disordered 
the army estimates. When this province was made over in 
1853 to the British, some villages were under assignment for 
the maintenance of troops, and these were given up by the 
holders.’ 

There are still, in Berar, several personal jagirs without 
condition of service which have been confirmed to the 
holders as a heritable possession. Originally, no jagirs 
were hereditary except grants made to pious and venerable 
persons, sayads, faqfrs, and the like. But when Court 
favourites and members of high families got such grants, 
they were often continued to the next heir as a sort of 
pension, and thus gradually became regarded as in their 
nature heritable. Any right taken under a grant, provided 
it is of a whole village, or more than one, seems in Berar 
to be called by the name ‘ jagfr.’ Nearly all were given 
by the Delhi Emperor or the Nizam, and one or two by 
the Maratha Beshwa. 

In the case of small grants, often of waste land, it seems 
that they really were of the proprietary right in the land. 
‘ These,’ remarks Sir A. Lyall, ‘ are perhaps the oldest 
tenures by which specific properties in land are held in 
Berar 1 .’ 

§ 2. Modem View of the Right. 

These remarks will render intelligible the modem prac¬ 
tice in dealing with jagirs and smaller grants, as to the 
question of right. The Settlement Rules 2 declare that 
when the land granted was waste and was settled and 
cultivated by the grantee, the full proprietary right is 
considered to have been granted. In other cases it depends 
on the terms of the grant. Naturally, in the case of a 
small plot of ’in&m, the grantee would (himself alone or 
with his family) be the existing occupant, so there would 
be no question but that he was meant to receive the pro¬ 
prietary title: at least this would be true in most cases. 

In large jagirs, however, there would be a number of 


1 Gazetteer, p. 101. 


2 See Rule XIX. 
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villages already held (as any other villages are), by the 
oecupants of the land. In such cases the grant places the 
jagirdar over their head ; and the question arises—was the 
jagirdar meant to be the owner, and the existing holders 
to he regarded as only his tenants 1 The question is not 
without importance, as obviously, if the jagirdar is practi¬ 
cally the owner, he ought to be treated as the 1 registered 
occupant ’ of every field in his estate, besides owning all 
the trees and all the waste. If he is not the owner, then 
he would only be a grantee of Government revenue of the 
whole, i. e. the villagers instead of paying the share of the 
rental or produce to the State, would pay it to the jagir¬ 
dar. They would then be the registered occupants, and 
the grantee would only he the ‘ registered occupant ’ of just 
as many fields as he had in his own particular holding. 

§ 3. Question of the Jdgvrddr’s Rights. 

It was originally a matter of some difficulty to determine 
this question. It was thought by some officers that the 
jagirdar was proprietor of all, and it was accordingly held 
that his estate should neither be assessed nor surveyed ; 
that in fact it was a revenue-free estate, and that Govern¬ 
ment had no concern with anything within its limits. 
This proposition was not, however, accepted; and it was 
ultimately laid down in the Settlement Rules, that all such 
estates were at any rate to be surveyed. It was admitted 
that the jagirdar had the right to the waste numbers, and 
might locate cultivators on them as he pleased; and that 
he owned all the trees which would have belonged to 
Government had there been no grantee. All occupants 
of land, however, who had held from a period antecedent 
to the grant, were to be treated as occupants of their 
holdings, and from them the jagirdar could not take 
more than the revenue assessed on the holdings. The 
question still, however, was not settled whether the jagirdar 
could be regarded as the proprietor of other lands. If he 
was not, the occupants could only be charged with the fixed 
revenue, just such as Government would take, no matter 
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•what was the date of their holding,—since the jagirdar was 
only in the place of Government, and had no greater rights 
than Government claimed. If he ivas, the occupants were 
his tenants, and he might take from them what was agreed 
to, provided they were not under the terms of the rule 
above alluded to. 

The question has received its latest solution in the 
Resident’s Circular, No. XXIII of 27th March, 1879. It is 
in fact left to the real circumstances of the case and the 
terms of the grant. If the jagirdar lived apart, and did 
nothing but receive the revenue of the estate (and in some 
cases he only got this paid, not to him direct by the occu¬ 
pants, but through the Government revenue officials), then, 
naturally, his claim would bo limited. If the grant, 
however, gave him the whole right, or if his practical 
position was such that he directly managed every holding, 
perhaps advancing money for improvements and stock, 
and exercising a close supervision over the land, he might 
naturally be regarded as the immediate superior holder or 
‘ landlord ’ of every field. Facts were to decide. 

§ 4. Ghatw&U Jdgfrs. 

In some of the hill districts, ghatwal jagirs, just like 
those we found in the south-western districts of Bengal, 
were granted to Hill chiefs on condition of keeping the 
passes safe and open. 

‘In Berar,’ writes Sir A. Lyall, ‘as all over the world, we 
find relics of the age when law and regular police were 
confined at least to the open country, and when Imperial 
governments paid a sort of black-mail to the pettiest highland 
chiefs. The little Rajas (Gond, Kurku, and Bhil), who still 
claim large tracts of the Gawilgarli hills, have from time im¬ 
memorial held lands and levied transit dues on conditions of 
moderate plundering, of keeping open the passes, and of main¬ 
taining hill posts constantly on the look-out towards the plains. 
And along the Ajanta hills, on the other side of the Berar 
Valley, is a tribe of Kolis who, under their naiks, had charge of 
the ghats or gates of the ridge, and acted as a kind of local 
militia, paid by assignments of land in the villages. There 
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are also families of Banjaras and Marathas, to whom the former 
governors of this country granted licenses to exact tolls from 
travellers and tribute from villagers, by way of regulating an 
evil which they were too weak or too careless to put down 

In the Akola district, at the foot of the hill ranges, some 
lands are held on a ‘ metkari ’ grant, which means on con¬ 
dition of keeping posts to guard the plains against the 
descent of robbers from the heights above. 

§ 5. Charitable Grants. 

Of the smaller ’inam grants, many were made either for 
petty services or for support of religious persons or in¬ 
stitutions ; others (called dharmmal) were made on condition 
of repairing and maintaining tanks and reservoirs. 

§ 6 . Waste Land Grants. 

There is another kind of grant which probably ought to 
he noticed here—the grant of lands on liberal terms to 
encourage reclamation of the waste. I do not here 
allude to ordinary applications for unoccupied land, but 
to those special arrangements which were made in certain 
(especially the southern) districts to bring under cultivation 
the large waste blocks,—it may be occupying whole 
‘villages,’ which were not divided into the usual small 
survey-numbers or fields. In older times these leases 
were not unknown; for rulers in their anxiety to increase 
the revenue, were often prudent enough to make some 
effort to restore decayed villages, or found new ones ; 
‘ palampat ’ tenures are still known, being in fact ancient 
grants for restoring villages thrown out of cultivation, and 
of course given on favourable terms. They are perpetual 
leases. The first grants of this kind under the British 
Government were certain long leases at a fixed and favour¬ 
able rate made in 1865, and spoken of as ‘ijara’ 2 (izara). 
They were leases for thirty, twenty or fifteen years, of waste 
or wholly or partly uncultivated 1 villages,’ beginning at a 
low rent, which was gradually to rise with spread of cultiva- 

1 Gazetteer, p. 103. 2 Id. p. 109. 
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tion. At the end of the term the grantee has the option of 
taking the whole village on certain terms, or of remaining 
as the headman, while the actual cultivators take the 
‘numbers' as registered occupants. If the lessee elects 
to take the village as the occupant, he will obtain a sancid 
(deed) granting him the village in 1 perpetual hereditary 
and transferable right,’ subject to the payment of the revenue 
assessment at one-half full rates upon the whole cultivated 
and cultivable area. He will then be styled owner 
(malik) of the village, which will be entirely his own to 
dispose of as he pleases. If he does not so elect, he can 
take the patelship without any proprietary right, getting 
25 per cent, on the collections from the cultivators, but 
this only on condition that one-third of the culturable 
land had been brought into cultivation on the expiry of 
the lease. 

Upon the expiry of leases, a new assessment upon all the 
assets of the estate, is to be made; and the mainteance 
of an adequate staff of village officers will be stipulated for 
in all sctnads finally issued 1 . 

Besides these grants of a special character, there are 
leases under * Waste Land Rules ’ applicable to the only 
districts where there are still large tracts of available 
waste, viz. Wtin and Basim (South Berar). The Rules in 
detail may be seen in the Resident’s Book Circulars XXIII 
and XLVIII of 1880, superseding those of 1876. The waste 
available is shown in two classes, and the list excludes all 
such land as is permanently valuable as forest. In each 
class (according to the difficulty of reclamation and value 
of the soil), the proportion of assessment levied in the first 
three, the fourth and the fifth years of the lease, are different. 
The initial charge is from i\th to ’ th of the full assessment 
and gradually rises till the full rate is reached. These 
rates are subject to the usual road and school ‘ cesses,’ 
and the ! jagli£’ (village police or watchman) cess of 1878. 
The lessee, during the currency of the lease, is ‘ patel ’ and 

1 I am indebted for this informa- Survey and Settlement Officer in 
tion to Mr. E. A. Hobson, the Berar. 
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‘ patwari ’ of the village. Lessees make their own arrange¬ 
ments with tenants. Certain valuable trees are reserved 
from being cut without permission of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner 1 . 

After expiry of the lease, the village will be liable to 
be surveyed and assessed; but the offices of pa tel and 
patw&ri will be offered to the lessee or to one of his assigns 
or representatives, and he or they will be recorded as oc¬ 
cupants of all land then in their own cultivation. 

Leases may be transferred with the sanction of the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

As to penalties for breach of conditions and forfeiture 
for arrears of revenue, the Rules may be referred to. 


1 Quarries and mineral products are also reserved. (Resident’s Cir- 
—with tlie excellent addition of cular, XLYIII, p. 80). 
tombs, temples or ancient remains — 



CHAPTER III. 


THE LAND-REVENUE OFFICIALS AND REVENUE 
BUSINESS. 

Section I.— The Officials. 

§ i. Organization of the Province. 

This chapter may be a very brief one, for the administra¬ 
tion of Berar possesses no special features which call for 
detail. In form, the administration closely resembles that 
of the Panjab or any other ‘ non-regulation ’ province. 
The Eesident at Haidarabad being the head of the Govern¬ 
ment (as agent for the Governor-General), the districts 
are managed by Deputy Commissioners of whom there 
are six,—one to each district. There are also assistant 
and extra assistant Commissioners. 

The District Officers are supervised by a Commissioner, 
who is over the whole six districts, and has revenue and 
administrative, but no judicial, duties. 

The district is subdivided into taluk as b and over each 
is a tahsildar. 

Every village has its headman or patel and accountant 
(kulkarni or pandya), and there is the usual staff of menials 
and artizans. In each village there is a sort of public 
office or place of assembly called ‘chauri 2 .’ 

1 This is the usual and vernacular term which was in general use in 
term : but they were often called the Empire. 

* pargana * from the days of the 2 The word is the same as the 
Muhammadan rule, when the officers ‘choultry’ of Reports, and is ecjui- 
naturally adopted the Persian valent to cliavadi ’ in Madras. 
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§ 2. Details already given. 

The remarks made in the chapter on Bombay regarding 
the importance of inspection by district officers; are equally 
applicable here ; and the annual jamabandi is conducted in 
what is practically the same manner. No special descrip¬ 
tion is therefore called for. 

I have only to notice briefly the village officers and their 
duty. 

§ 3. The Kulkarni or Patwdri. 

The duties of patwarfs and patels are regulated by ‘ the 
Berar Pdtels and Pat war is Law’ (Notification 10-I, 1st 
January, 1886, Government of India, Foreign Department), 
republished in Resident’s Book Circular V of 1886. 

The hereditary or watandar patwarf may not be holding 
the office owing to personal unfitness or other cause ; in 
that case a gomasta-pandya (talati of Bombay) is employed. 
In any case a fixed percentage on the revenue is allowed the 
patwarf as remuneration for his duties. 

I have before alluded to the ancient organization under 
which the pandyas of villages were supervised by the de- 
spandya 1 of a pargana or small district, just as the village 
patel was by the desmukh. 

Neither office now survives. In each taluka, a ‘munsa- 
rim ’ has duties of inspection in circles of villages, like the 
kdndngo of North-Western India, or the Revenue Inspector 
of Madras. 

§ 4. The Village Headman. 

The patel or village headman in Berar is usually heredi¬ 
tary ; that is to say, the ‘ watan ’ descends by inheritance 
in the family to as many sharers as are entitled to succeed; 
and as only one of the family can be selected to do the 
actual duties of the office, it is one son or relative,—the 
fittest that can be found, that is appointed. It may 
occasionally happen that no one in the family is fit, 
and therefore that some one else has to be appointed. 

1 It has been explained that in holders, orpensionerswithoutpub- 
Berar (as in Bombay) familieswhich lie functions, 
retain these titles are now indm 
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I have already mentioned that ‘ watan ’ lands are not 
now left revenue-free as a remuneration for official work. 
The p^tel’s remuneration for this is a fixed cash per¬ 
centage on the revenue, which is paid to him after the 
revenue of his village has been found accurately brought 
to book in the treasury records. The person who holds 
the office is alone entitled to the emoluments. And those 
emoluments are not (Rule 10) liable to attachment by a 
Civil or Revenue Court. 

In small villages, the p&tel has both revenue and police 
duties. He is agent for the collection of the State revenue, 
and is superintendent of the jaglias, who form in fact a 
sort of village police; they aro not, however, organized 
under the police department, and they perform many duties 
as messengers, guardians of boundary-marks, &c., which the 
regular police do not. 

The pdtel must give information of all crimes, and, in 
cases of necessity, may arrest persons and enter houses 
for the purpose. 

In some of the large villages a ‘police p&tel* is appointed 
separately from the ‘revenue pHtcl.’ In that case the 
former has charge of the village cattle-pound and gets 
certain allowances from the pound fees l . 

§ 5. Village Accounts and Records. 

The system depends to a great extent for its working, on 
the efficiency of the village patwdrls. The accounts and 
records maintained by the officials have as much import¬ 
ance here as they have under the system of North-Western 
India. 

I shall therefore describe the records which the Berar 
patw&ri is required to keep, as this will give some insight 
into his work. The ‘ patwarf s papers ’ are now reduced 
in number. 

(1) The ‘jamabandi patrak,’ or statement showing 
the fields held by each raiyat. and the assess- 

1 There are subsidiary rules defining these duties, See. See 21 of the 
Notification quoted. 

VOL. III. C C 
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ment payable for the year: this is most im¬ 
portant in connection with the annual ‘ja- 
mabandi * under the raiyatwari system. 

As the holdings change hands, and every change shown 
in the pcitrak should be accounted for, the patwari has to 
keep (as vouchers) the different applications for land, and 
the ‘ razinamas ’ giving up land or showing transfers, and 
the ‘ kabulaits ’ or acceptances of the other party: this 
document has, moreover, to give all details,—the area of 
each field ; the assessment (or the fact of its being revenue- 
free) ; if there is any outstanding balance; the dues on 
account of the ‘jdglia’ (watchman), school, and road-cess ; 
the name of the registered occupant; a list of trees over six 
hands high, growing on the land (‘ mangoes,’ ‘ other fruit- 
trees,’ ‘ mahwa-trees,’ and ‘ sindb V (date-palm), are shown 
in the columns); if there are wells, they are recorded, and 
their kind, i.e.—whether ‘ kachcha ’ or 1 pakka ’ (lined with 
masonry), whether used for garden irrigation or for drink¬ 
ing,—whether good or brackish. 

(2) To this is appended a supplementary register of 

fields lying ‘ parit,’ or uncultivated. It shows 
the area culturable and unarable; the assess¬ 
ment, if any; the wells and trees (as before); 
it distinguishes which fields are kept for graz¬ 
ing and as special grass reserves (‘ramna’), 
and what lands are occupied by village-sites, 
and so not available for cultivation. Against 
these, are three columns for the year’s receipts 
under the head of— (a) income from grazing; 
(b) fruit, mangoes, &c.; (c) from mahwa-trees. 

(3) The ‘ laoni kamjyasti tippan ’ shows changes in 

occupancy-right, viz. the razinamas and kabu¬ 
laits accepting occupation and relinquishing it. 

(4) The ‘ pdrd-patrak 1 ,’ or inspection report, gives 

the particulars of the crop raised on each field. 
It records the area of each field, deducting the 
parts that are waste or not under crop, and 
1 From the verb perne 1 to sow.’ 
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showing the balance cultivated; cultivation is 
classified as wet, dry, garden, or rice. This 
information is entered in separate columns for 
each harvest, rabi’, and kharif (spring and 
autumn). 

The patwari has also the duty of seeing that every pay¬ 
ment of revenue is duly written up in the receipt-book 
(pautia-bahi) which each registered land-occupant holds. 

This is of great importance to protect the occupant from 
the exaction of double payments; and further on account 
of the danger that the occupant runs of losing his field if 
the revenue has not been duly paid. 


Section II.— Revenue Business. 

§ 1. Talcing up, relinquishing, and transferring Lands. 

In the earlier days of our Government (and it is so 
still, in a few less advanced districts) there were not only 
many numbers unoccupied though capable of cultivation, 
but many changes took place owing to people relinquishing 
land 1 . 

In long-settled and prosperous districts this is, of course, 
very much less the case ; land has become valuable, and 
every ‘ number ’ that can possibly be cultivated has been 
long since occupied, and no one now thinks of relinquish¬ 
ment. Transfers by contract or on succession are practically 
the only changes that occur. I will, however, describe the 
rules which were laid down on the subject of unoccupied 
numbers, and on relinquishment and transfer. I have 
already remarked that the whole of the cultivated and 
culturable lands, not including intervening tracts of waste, 
were all divided out, on the principle described, into fields 
or numbers of a certain size, and were surveyed and 

1 The Win district is still, I dares unlucky, or the appearance 
believe, an instance. The Gond of some sickness, causes the people 
cultivators are very superstitious, to throw up their land and de- 
and the occurrence of anything camp, 
which the village astrologer de- 

c c a 
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assessed or else left allotted for specific village purposes. 
But large tracts of waste (as in the Basim district) were 
only marked off into blocks, not divided into ‘numbers’ 
in the first instance. A number of these blocks have since 
been gradually cultivated, and now are divided into 
regular numbers permanently occupied. Buie XIII in 
the Settlement series provided for the procedure to be 
observed while such a course of gradual taking up of 
blocks bit by bit was in progress ; but this procedure 
has now become obsolete, since the portions so taken have 
long since been brought on to the register. 

When any person wishes to take up a survey-number 
which has been relinquished by some one else, or has been 
hitherto unoccupied, he must take the whole number; but 
several persons may combine to take a number between 
them 1 . 

As regards numbers that are not ‘ occupied ’ in the sense 
of being used for agriculture, such lands are no longer avail¬ 
able to be ploughed up; the object being to keep a suffi¬ 
ciency of land as (x) grazing-ground, (a) ‘ ramna ’ or grass 
preserves, i. e. in fact ‘hay-fields’ which are cut, not grazed 
over, and (3) woods, ‘ babul-ban,’ &c. This reservation is 
practically permanent 2 and cannot be cancelled without 
special sanction. The produce of these lands is disposed of 
by the Deputy Commissioner according to convenience, 
e. g. grazing-land will be auctioned, or (as in Ellichpur) 
a group of grazing-numbers may be thrown together and 
cattle admitted on payment of so much per head. In 
‘ ramnas ’ the right of cutting and removing the season’s 
grass is auctioned. The woods are worked systematically, 
and their annual produce in firewood or timber, &c., realized 
accordingly. 

Where any land becomes available, application for a 
number is made by filing what is called a kabulait, i. e. 
a document agreeing to take the number and pay the 
assessment. This is presented to the village officer, who 

1 Settlement Rule, XII. Compare the Bombay Code, sections 

5 Settlement Rules, XIV and XVII. 38, 39. 
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sends it to the tahsfldar 1 , who satisfies himself that the 
application can he granted, and returns an order to that 
effect, so that the patwari may make the needful entry in 
his village accounts. Relinquishment is effected in the 
same way by presenting a razinama. It must be done 
before the 31st March in each year 2 . 

This is one of the subjects on -which the Berar Rules 
differ from the law of Bombay. If one sharer wishes to 
relinquish, the Bombay Code makes it a condition that if 
no one will take the vacant share, the whole field must be 
given up. In Berar this was thought hard, and Rule VII 
merely provides that the share is first to be offered to the 
others ; if it is not taken up (but it always is) by them, it 
remains unoccupied as a share, but the other sharers retain 
their shares. So, when a registered occupant dies, the name 
of the eldest or principal heir is entered, but the names of 
others succeeding with him (according to the law of in¬ 
heritance) must be entered also; ‘ and if the family property 
is divided, each co-heir will have as full power over his 
share as the person whom he succeeded had over the origi¬ 
nal holding, and, if he wishes it, his name can be entered in 
the Government books as a separate sharer, and he may pay 
his rent (revenue, &c.) separately to Government.’ 

Transfers can be made by registered occupants by razi- 
ndma (the other party giving a kabulait) in a similar way 
to that above described. The transfer may be effected at 
any time, but Government will not recognize it, i. e. will 
still hold the originally registered occupant liable, till the 
current year’s revenue is paid up 8 . 

A right of pre-emption is recognized to the co-sharers in 
a number, when a share lapses or is relinquished. If there 
are more than one co-sharer, the order in which they can 
claim is according to the size or extent of the share 4 . This 
applies to co-sharers having a joint right in a holding, as 
well as to those whose shares have been divided, so that 

1 See Bev. Code, section 60, for a missioner's) IV of 1884. 

similar provision in Bombay. 4 Rides VII, VIII, Resident’s 

2 Settlement Rule, XXI. Book Circular XXVII of 1881. 

3 Id., IX, and see Circular (Com- 
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each has a right over a known part. Should waste num¬ 
bers or relinquished lands be available, people in the vil¬ 
lage have a claim to them before outsiders; a 1 2 sub-tenant ’ 
(cultivating tenant) has also a claim before an outsider 
(Settlement Rule XXI). 

§ 2 . Other Branches of Duty. 

I do not say anything about partition, alluvion and dilu- 
vion, or the recovery of arrears of revenue. These matters 
are regulated in Berar by circulars and local rules of prac¬ 
tice : but in all essentials the rules are the same as under 
the Bombay Code. 

Boundaries are preserved on the principles of the Bombay 
Act III of 1846 (still referred to, as the Code of 1879 has 
not been introduced ) 1 . Whero a State forest and a village¬ 
boundary are conterminous, the boundaries are preserved 
by the Forest Department under Bcsident’s Circular VI of 
1881 (see the whole Circular). If there is a dispute it must 
be settled by a law court z . 

In Berar the revenue becomes due in two instalments, on 
15th February and 15th April 3 . 

The late date for the autumn harvest (February 15) was 
fixed so as to allow for the ripening of the sugar-cane. 
The spring harvest (April 15) comes sooner, so far south, 
than it does elsewhere. 

The subject of instalments has been very carefully consi¬ 
dered in Berar, in consequence of a very able minute on the 
subject by Mr. W. B. Jones. The above dates being fixed, 
it has still to be considered what revenue will be paid from 
each field at either date. This depends on the character of 
the cultivation. The village yearly jamahandi papers 
show, for each field, whether it is under a rabfi or a 
kharif crop; and in the proper column will be entered at 
which of the above dates the revenue is payable. In the 

1 See, for example, Commission- 3 Settlement Ride XXIII has since 

er’s Book Circular II of 1883, and been modified to the dates given in 
Settlement Rules XXIV, XXV. the text. 

2 Settlement Rule VI. 
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case of fields partly under one and partly under the other, 
there are simple rules for apportioning the payments. 

This system is accompanied by a plan for suspending the 
demand in a bad year. When such an event occurs, the 
Deputy Commissioner has authority to apply the rule. If a 
field shown as having a kharif crop is noted as ‘ n&pika ’ 
(withered) and the field is sown again for the rabi’, there 
is no demand made on it till April 15th. In most cases the 
cultivator will have secured a spring crop, and will be in 
funds. 



VoL JIT. 3b Ibco page 392. 
































Part IV.—ASSAM. 


Chapter I. Introductory. 

,, II. The Assam Valley or Assam Proper. 

^History—Land-Tenures—Revenue-Settlement). 

,, III. The Special Districts. 

(Go/Cltara, Syljiet, Cachab; the Hill Districts). 

IV. The Revenue Officers and their Official 
Business. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Section I.—The Local Features of Assam. 

§ i. Nature of the Revenue-System. 

In this volume, up to the present chapter, we have been 
dealing with the Raiyatwdri systems—distinctively so 
called—as formulated for the great Presidencies of Western 
and Southern India. Having described the origin and 
growth of the administration in Bombay and Madras, we 
now turn to the remaining provinces of British India, each 
of which has a revenue-system peculiar to itself, and not 
directly derived or copied from any other. But inasmuch 
as these systems are all based on the same principle of 
direct dealing with the individual cultivator and his sepa¬ 
rate holding, without any middleman landlord, or joint 
responsibility of a group of landholdings, they are essen¬ 
tially ‘ raiyatwarf,’ though they may not be officially so 
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designated. For this reason Book IV has been entitled 
‘ Raiyatw&ri and allied Systems.’ Assam, Coorg, and Burma 
represent such allied systems. Each is, however, quite 
distinct, and was constructed solely on the lines of the 
provincial features and historical developments ; in each it 
will be found that respect is had to customs and practices 
which have grown up in the course of time, and which it 
would have been impolitic to alter or ignore. 

§ 3. Constitution of the Province. 

The Assam province is made up of several elements:— 
(1) The Assam valley never subject to Regulation law. 
(3) The Goalpara district (really one of the Valley dis¬ 
tricts), part of which w r as old Bengal territory permanently 
settled and part acquired (as the Eastern Dwars) after the 
Bhotan war in 1866. (3) The districts of Sylhet and 

Cachar (Kachar), the former being old Bengal territory, 
and in part permanently settled. (4) The hill districts in 
the centre of the province, and also on the frontiers, subject 
to special rules. 

The old Bengal districts represent some curiosities in 
their land-tenures and will demand a separate notice ; but 
the main object of the present chapters is to describe the 
special system on which land is managed in Assam Proper, 
and to explain the general law which governs the official 
appointments, and the duties and procedure of revenue- 
officers. This latter applies to the old Regulation districts, 
as well as to the rest of Assam. 

The separation of the province (from Bengal) was ordered 
in 1874 under powers given by the Act 17 and 18 Vic. 
cap. 77 \ The first notification was exclusive of Sylhet, 
but this district was added to Assam in the same year, only 
by a separate notificationThe whole province forms a 


1 See Notification No. 379, dated 
7th February, 1874 (Gazette of India, 
part II. p. 53). 

2 Sylhet or Silhat is properly 
1 Srihatta.’ See Notifications Nos. 
1149,2343, &c. (Gazette of India), dated 


12th September, 1874. By these the 
district is brought under the 33 Yic. 
cap. 3, taken under the direct man¬ 
agement of the Government of India, 
and then placed under the Chief 
Commissioner, to whom also certain 
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Scheduled District under Act XIV of 1874, and the Statute 
33 Vic. cap. 3, applies to it. 

An Act (VIII of 1874) was passed to vest in the Governor- 
General as Local Government all the various powers that 
had been given by law to the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben¬ 
gal, or to the Board of Revenue, as regards Assam, exclusive 
of Sylhet. The Act provides that all such powers shall be 
taken to be transferred to, and vested in, the Governor- 
General in Council; and then the Governor-General is 
empowered to delegate to the Chief Commissioner all or 
any of the powers so vested; and he may withdraw the 
same. 

A similar Act (XII of 1874) was passed for Sylhet, which 
was on a somewhat different footing from the rest of Assam. 
It w r as not only (in part) permanently settled, but it had 
been an integral part of Bengal and not under any separate 
or special law. 

By notification 1 the Governor-General delegated to the 
Chief Commissioner all the powers which were vested in 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal by the direct operation 
of any Act of the Governor-General in Council, as well as 
the powers of the Board of Revenue. 

By the effect of the General Clauses Act (I of 1868), 
Section a, Clause 10, all powers vested in a ‘ Local Govern¬ 
ment ’ by any Act subsequent to the constitution of the 
Chief Commissionership, are exercisable by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. 

§ 3. Territorial Division of the Province. 

The districts of the Assam Valley (Valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra River) are divided into ‘ Lower Assam,’ i. e. the 
districts of Goalpara, K&mrup, Darrang and Nowgong, and 
‘ Upper Assam,’ i. e. Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. The Assam 
Hill xange (in the centre of the province) includes i. e. the 
districts of tho Garo hills, the Khasi and Jaintiyd hills, the 

powers lately exercised by the 1 No. 522, dated 16th April, 1874, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and {Gazette of India\ 18th April, 1874, 
the Board of Revenue are dele- p. 182), and for Sylhet a notifica- 
g&ted. tion dated 12th September, 1874. 
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North Cachar hill subdivision, and the Naga (or Noga) 
Hill district; beyond the last are the ‘Independent’ Nagds 
and the hills of Burma. Lastly, we distinguish the valley 
of the Surm&, comprising the district of Sylhet with the 
plain parganas of Jaintiya and the plain portion of Cachar. 

§ 4. Arrangement of Subjects. 

I propose first of all to give an account of the Assam V alley, 
and to describe the law of the General Revenue Regulation 
(I of 1886, and Rules under it), which legalizes the system 
of Settlement and revenue. 

That done, I shall devote separate sections to the notice 
of (1) Goalpara, (2) Cachar, (3) Sylhet (including the ‘Jain¬ 
tiya parganas ’ at the foot of the hills of the same name), and 
(4) the Hill districts of the Central or 1 Assam Range.’ 

The account will close with a brief chapter on Revenue 
officials and their official business, which is reserved to the 
last, as it applies, generally, to the whole province. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE ASSAM VALLEY OR ASSAM PROPER. 


Section I.—Description and History. 


§ i. Features of the Country. 

First, let us take a general glance at the physical condi¬ 
tions of Upper and Lower Assam or Assam proper, i. e. the 
districts— 


Kamrup 

Darning 

Nowgoug (Naugaoi) 


Lower 

Assam 


Sibsagar 

Lakhimpur 


Upper Assam. 


Goalpara also belongs, locally, to this group, but I have 
explained why it is not included in the present section. 

The Brahmaputra flows down the whole length of the 
valley, receiving as tributaries the Great Dihang river on 
the north, and many other streams from the hills both north 
and south. 

‘Except at the points where the hills impinge upon the 
Brahmaputra, the river flows between sandy banks, which are 
subject to constant changes for a breadth of about six miles on 
either side of the stream. Within this belt there is no per¬ 
manent cultivation, nor any habitation, but temporary huts 
erected by people who grow mustard on the char lands 1 


1 Moist alluvial beds or islands 
emerging -when the stream falls to 
its cold-weather level. The cultiva¬ 
tion in this belt of river alluvium 
has thus been described :— 

Along both banks of the Brah¬ 
maputra (and the area is especially 
large in Kamrup and Nowgong) 
are alluvial or ckdpari 1 mauzas.’ 
‘ The precariousness of the culti¬ 
vation in these tracts arises from 
their liability to untimely inunda¬ 


tion by the great river, or by the 
innumerable creeks and channels 
with which its affluents intersect 
the alluvial country in all directions. 
The crops grown are broadcast 
summer rice (aliu) and Indian 
mustard : the former is harvested 
in July and August, and the latter 
is sown in October and November : 
if, therefore, the rainy season opens 
and closes with high floods, the 
rice crop may be lost, and the 
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during the cold weather. Beyond, the level of the alluvial 
land rises, and tillage and population take the place of sandy 
flats covered with long grass. Little of this is seen from the 
river,, and the traveller up the Brahmaputra receives the im¬ 
pression that the country is a wilderness untenanted by man, 
except at the few points where, rock giving permanency to the 
channel, towns and villages have been established along the 
stream V 

East of the Goalpara boundary the language spoken is 
Assamese ; west of the line it is Bengali. 

The climate is moist and the rainfall abundant. The 
area of forest is, of course, extensive, as every district has 
a background of hills which is the natural home of the 
forest. Famine from drought is practically impossible in 
Assam: but fevers and other diseases habitual to moist 
climates are prevalent. 

§ a. Constitution ancl Law of the Districts. 

These districts became British in 1826 after the first 
Burmese war of 1824. For a long time hesitation was 
felt whether the province should be retained at all; and 
for some years only a general supervision over the prac¬ 
tically native administration was maintained under the 
orders of the Bengal Government, by the Commissioner of 
North-East Rangpur. An assistant to the Commissioner 
was stationed in Lower Assam, and another in the Upper 
district. 

Several chiefs were left in possession of these territories, 
and Civil and Criminal justice generally were administered 
by Councils of Assamese gentry known by the usual term— 
panchayat. Upper Assam was, in 1833, placed under the 
management of a Raja named Purandar Singh, acting under 
the advice of a Political Agent and responsible for a revenue 

ploughing for the mustard may be homes to fresh clearings in the 
unseasonably deferred.’ The rice reed jungles with which these 
crop is the more precarious of the chdpari tracts are densely covered.’ 
two. ‘Lands used for either crop — (Agric. and Laud-Revenue Report, 
are not, as a rule, retained longer 1884, § 28.) 

than three years, after which the 1 Administration Report, 1882-83, § 
cultivators move their temporary 3. 
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or tribute of R. 50,000 a year. The other districts (Lower 
Assam) were managed, in the way indicated, under British 
officers. 

In 1835, Act II was passed with a view to placing the 
British districts under the supervision of the Sadr Court of 
Bengal (the principal Court of Justice was then so called)— 
as to judicial matters, and under the Board of Revenue for 
revenue matters, both subject to instructions from the 
Bengal Government. 

In 1838 Rajd Purandar Singh, having fallen deeply into 
arrears with his tribute, declared himself unable to carry on 
the administration ; and in 1839 a proclamation was issued 
formally annexing that part of the country to Bengal and 
dividing it into two districts—Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 
To the latter district two frontier tracts, Matak and SadiyA, 
were added in 184a 1 . 

This country was then administered in the same way as 
Lower Assam, except that in Lakhimpur the panchayats 
were retained till i860. 

The fruits of Act II of 1835 were seen two years later, in 
the issue of a set of rules, sometimes alluded to as the 
‘Assam Cotie of 1837.’ They were made by the Commis¬ 
sioner and the Sadr Court and approved by Government. 
They referred to judicial administration and made no allu¬ 
sion to ‘ Revenue.’ The progress of the general law after 
this is clearly stated in the Administration Report, 1882- 
83 (paragraph 76, &c.). Here we are only concerned with 
the Land-Revenue Law. The first definite rules on revenue 
subjects were the Settlement Rules of 1870, which, however, 
had not the force of law. The Temporary Settlement Regu¬ 
lations (VII of 1822 and IX of 1833) of the time, were 
followed (in spirit) where required, to supplement the rules 
of 1870. In the same way the collection of the revenue and 
other revenue affairs, were long managed on the basis of 
custom and ‘ the spirit of the Regulations.’ The law (Act 
XI of 1859 and Bengal Act VII of 1868) of sale for arrears 

1 Matak is now part of the Dibru- district—see Administration Report, 

garh division of the Lakhimpur 1882-83, § 75 - 
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of revenue was regarded as so far in force that its general 
provisions were followed. 

The Land-Bevenue Law and Procedure is now contained 


in Regulation (under 33 Vic. cap. 3) I of 1886, and rules 
made pursuant to it t . 

This, by Notification No. 12 of 14th April, 1886, was 
extended, with effect from 1st July, 1886, to 


Sylliet. 

Cachar (except the 
North Cachar Hill 
Subdivision). 
Goalpara. 


Kamriip. 

Darrang. 

Nowgong. 

Sibsagar. 

Lakhimpur. 


§ 3. Early History—The Ahom btate. 

The old Ahom (or Aham) Government, which preceded 
our own before the Burmese invasion, was established about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century of our era 2 . We 
find the State constituted by a RajA at the head, and under 
him a hierarchy of nobles and officials bearing different 
titles (Phukan, Borwa, Bissoya, and many others). ‘ The 
Ruler,’ says Mr. Mills 3 , 1 would appear to claim not only the 


1 The Regulation stands amended 
by Reg. XI of 1889, which affects 
secs. 70, 72, 74, 75, 79, 81 and 85. 
The alterations are chiefly directed 
to getting rid of certain legal 
difficulties about the sale (for 
arrears of revenue) of certain lands 
in Sylhet, where, owing to the 
multitude of small estates and 
shares in estates, it might be 
difficult to prove service of notice 
on the right person as really the 
owner or share-owner in default. 

a Report on the Province of 
Assam by A. J. Moffat Mills. 
Calcutta (printed at the Cahvthi 
Gazette Office), 1854, 1 vol. fscap. 

3 The Ahom rulers were of Shan 
origin ; the first prince came as an 
adventurer from an ancient Shan 
kingdom on the valley of the 
Irrawady (Burma) in 1228. a. n. 
The kingdom, beginning with a 
petty territory at the extreme end 
of the valley, was for some time 
confined to the north-east of Assam, 
but it gradually extended, over¬ 
throwing the kingdom of the 
G'hutiyas and part of the Koch 


Raja's. It maintained consider¬ 
able stability, for though attacked 
in after years by the Mughal power, 
the dynasty was able to withstand 
the shock. Probably the country 
was too remote for the Mussalman 
power to have been really effectively 
exerted. In 1655 the reigning 
prince became converted to Hindu¬ 
ism, and his successors after that 
wore all Hindu. From the end of 
the eighteenth century their power 
gradually declined. Feeble kings 
succeeded, and internecine quarrels 
and dissensions became the order 
of the day. The aid of the Burmese 
was then unfortunately invoked, 
and eventually las might have been 
expected) the Burmese seized the 
country and committed great ex¬ 
cesses. As one of the papers in Mr. 
Mills’ Report says, 1 the country fell 
into the hands of the Burmans, 
and the people into twelve kinds of 
tire.’ The Bunnan invasion was, 
however, a short-lived calamity, for 
they were driven out before the 
outbreak of the first Burmese war 
in 1824. 
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soil but the subject, as his property.’ However this might 
have been theoretically, the Raja certainly levied a land- 
revenue, and grants of land were made in a way which 
showed a practical power of dealing with it at pleasure. 
And also a curious system existed under which the whole 
of the male inhabitants were bound to give personal labour 
or the fruit of their industry, by way of tax, to the king. 
For this purpose the entire population was formed into 
groups, so that the labour and services of each might be 
regulated, as the king required it himself, or assigned it to 
his officers, relatives, and nobles. And when a grant of land 
was made to a temple or to priests, the labour of so many 
‘ paiks ’ (as the labourers Avere called) went with the land. 

The groups spoken of were called 1 khel ’;—all, says Mills, 
of ‘ one caste or calling.’ There would be 1000 to 5000 
men in the ‘khel.’ The khel was subdivided into ‘g6t,’ 
each containing three 1 paik ’ or males available for ser¬ 
vice. Every twenty gdts had a headman called ‘ Bara ’; 
over 100 gots was a ‘ Saikya,’ and over 1000 a ‘Hazari.’ 
An officer of state called ‘Phukan’ (or a Barua) presided 
over the whole. One ‘ paik ’ in each got had to labour for 
the king or the king’s grantee throughout the year, and that 
whether he was a cultivator or a craftsman; and so it came 
to pass that as special craftsmen were found in different 
groups, it became the practice to speak of the ‘khel’ for 
firewood, or betel-nuts, or fruits—meaning that there were 
certain groups in which the particular people whose duty 
it was to supply the different articles, were found. All 
kinds of industry were thus taxed—weaver’s, goldsmith’s, 
and the rest. 

Every ‘paik’ was allowed for his support, a holding 
(called his bari land) for a house and garden, besides two 
pur&s 1 of ‘ rupit,’ i. e. land for rice-cultivation ; this was 
called his ‘goamatti’ or body-land. For this no revenue 
was paid beyond the service mentioned above, and a poll- 
tax or house-tax as the case might be. 

1 The pura equalled three highas or four bfghas of the Bengal size 
(14,400 square yards). 
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The ‘ goamatti ’ holding was said by Mills to be tbe pro¬ 
perty of the State, and was neither heritable nor transfer¬ 
able. Some indications, however, are given leading us 
strongly to suspect that in reality this absorption by the 
State of all rights in the land was the pretension of the Ahom 
ruler as a conqueror rather than the general custom of the 
country. Certainly in districts not far removed, it is clearly 
discernible that the land, as far at any rate as it was culti¬ 
vated or appropriated by the first settlers, was considered 
the joint property of the group or khel who occupied it. 
This system we shall describe further in considering the 
tenures of Cachar, where it has survived to our own day. 
That the settlers of the khels in that district, were pro¬ 
prietors (in some sense) will, to Indian readers at any rate, 
be rendered probable by the fact of their being called 
‘ mirasdar ’—a name which, though obviously of foreign 
origin, expresses an essentially indigenous idea, and seems 
to have commended itself for adoption from one end of 
India to the other, to indicate the hereditary right which 
the settlers or conquerors and first clearers and founders of 
the villages felt themselves, and were felt by the people at 
large, to have, in the lands they occupied. I have not 
found any indication in the authorities, of this term or its 
equivalent, now surviving in the Assam districts as it does 
in Sylhet and Cachar; but we are everywhere familiar with 
the destruction or loss of such ideas and terms, as the natu¬ 
ral effect of conquest and a new system. Mr. Mills, it 
should be noted, admits that the homestead—the bari land 
—was heritable and transferable. 

Land cultivated by agriculturists over and above the 
bdri and the go&matti, was paid for at the rate of one 
rupee per ‘pfira.’ Cold-weather cultivation (chiefly on 
lands available when the floods subsided) was principally 
carried on by ‘ emigrating ryots ’ who paid a plough-taxh 


1 To collect the land-revenue, an old revenue list of Nowgong in 
there were various agents—‘ Chaud- 1850 ,1 find the subdivisions named, 
hari,’ ‘ Kagoti,’ and ‘Mauzadar’: with so many ‘circles’ of three, 
the latter name has survived to our four, or five villages in each. In 
own time. Thus, in looking over charge of each circle, with a cul- 

VOL. III. D d 
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Besides receiving the grant of the labour of a certain 
number of ‘ paiks,’ the richer men possessed bodies of actual 
slaves. We find notes in Mill’s Report of the chiefs who 
had ! khats ’ or tracts of waste land of their own, reclaimed 
and cultivated by such slaves. They seem to have been 
well treated, as Mr. Mills mentions the fact of raiyats ac¬ 
tually preferring to enroll themselves as slaves and settle 
on such estates. By this course they avoided the poll- 
tax and other incidents,—which must have been irksome 
enough,—of the (free) ‘khelwari’ system. 

On annexation, the British Government gave up the 
claim to personal labour, produce, and presents : the garden 
and rice-land was left free, and a rate of nine rupees per 
! got ’ (or about three rupees per holding) levied. Annual 
Settlements for the land actually held were made. The 
rates have since been modified, but the custom of annual 
Settlements has come down to our own times,—indeed, it 
lasted till quite lately, when ten-year Settlements were 
also provided, as will presently be described. 

Section II.— The Modern Land-Tenures. 

§ i. Enumeration of Tenures. 

The history which I have briefly sketched, does not sug¬ 
gest the growth of any special tenures, beyond those of the 
revenue-free grantees. Cultivators were simply the holders 
of their own clearing, and a raiyatwari tenure (as it would 
be called in revenue-language) was the natural result. 
But in certain districts there are proprietary tenures, 
where, under former arrangements, a permanent Settle¬ 
ment was made, or where the ‘fee-simple’ of waste land 
was acquired by purchase under the earlier rules. 

Under the Regulation I of 1886 we have therefore the 
following general classes to consider:— 

tivated area of say between 3000 Saikiya, Bara, Baja, Barua, Lash- 
and 4000 bighas and a population kar, or Bhuiya, and under each 
of 1000 or 1500 there would be an such superior officer, one ‘ Cagotty ’ 
official with the title of Hazari or am I two 1 Teeklahs.’ 
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I. Permanently settled estates (which however do not 

enter into our present consideration, as they oc¬ 
cur in Goalpara and Sylhet. districts which are 
reserved for separate notice). 

II. The' common 1 landholder’s ’ tenure under the Regu¬ 

lation. 

III. Revenue-free holdings. 

IV. Proprietary holdings or other forms of tenure under 

‘ Waste-Land Rules.’ 

And to this we may perhaps add, 

V. Rights under sec. 6 ( < 1 ) of the Regulation, viz. 

‘rights acquired by any person as tenant under 
the Rent-Law for the time being in force.’ 

§ 2. The Landholder s Tenure. 

According to the Regulation, this tenure is acquired by 
any person who, before the coming into force of the Regu¬ 
lation, has held immediately under the Government, for ten 
years continuously, any land not included in a permanently- 
settled or a revenue-free estate, or who has during the period 
paid revenue to Government or been expressly exempted 
from payment. 

The tenure includes the right acquired by grantees and 
lessees under waste land rules, supposing it is not an out- 
and-out purchase of the ‘ fee-simple,’ and provided the term Reg. 1 <.f 
of lease is not less than ten years. g, 1 C* ' 

Unauthorized occupation will not noiv give rise to any 
1 landholder’s ’ right, because all land not being already pro¬ 
perly held, is at the disposal of Government; and the Chief See see. 6. 
Commissioner can make rules for grant or lease of such land, 
for allotting it as grazing-ground,or for ‘jum’ (temporary hill) 
cultivation 1 ; and if any person gets land not in one or other Sees, 
of the ways allowed by the rules, such taking possession 12 I4 ' 
will, in fact, be merely a trespass and will confer no right, 
however long it may continue. 

1 This exactly answers to the to which reference may be made, 
taungya of Burma. It is fully (See also Vol. I. p. 116.) 
described in the Chapter on Burma 

D d 2 
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Sec. 9. 


Sec. 10. 


Sec. 11. 


Definition 
Clause, 
sec. 3. 

Ibid. 


The ‘ landholder’s ’ right is a ‘ permanent, heritable, and 
transferable light of use and occupancy, subject to payment 
of land-revenue, cesses, and legal taxes ’; to the reservation 
by Government of the right to minerals, mineral-oil, and 
mines, and buried treasure 1 ; as well as to any special condi¬ 
tions which the landholder undertakes in his engagement 
or lease with Government 2 . 

Land may be ‘relinquished.’ (once for all—not tempo¬ 
rarily as in Burma), and the landholder’s right is lost unless, 
of course, the same land happens to be available for a re¬ 
application. 

In some cases where there are special reasons for engaging 
for the revenue with some kind of agent, the person so 
engaged with may be the ‘ Settlement-holder,’ when he is 
not the ‘landholder.’ As such, though the land is in a 
sense under his charge, and is not at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment to lease or allot, he has no right in the land beyond 
what is expressed in his Settlement-lease. This will 
effectually prevent the growth of middlemen into pro¬ 
prietors. 

Following the result of these considerations, the ordinary 
raiyat, the lessee for more than ten years, and the modern 
waste land lessee, were appropriately called ‘ landholders ’ 
by the Regulation. 

A person who has a permanent-settlement, or a redeemed 
revenue-grant of waste-land (p. 413), or is on the Register 
of revenue-free estates, is a ‘ proprietor.’ 

The student will notice that Chapter II of the Regula¬ 
tion—relating to ‘ Rights over land ’—is almost exactly the 
same in principle (though the terms are more simple) as the 
Burma Land-Act (II of 1876). 

§ 3. History of the ‘ Landholder’s ’ Tenure. 

Originally the raiyat’s tenure was always under an 
annual patta or lease; and this theoretically gave no 
right beyond the year, though in practice land continuously 

1 Compensation is claimable for &e. 
surface damage, where Government 2 Such land is also compensated 
searches for or works such mines, for if taken up for public purposes. 
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held on annual pattas, was transferable and heritable. In 
1870 the Settlement Rules for the first time proposed to 
recognize a tenure on a Settlement for ten years. 

‘ These rules, however, remained practically inoperative till 
1883, when they were recast and a general system of ten-years’ 
Settlements was introduced in all parts of the Assam Valley, 
where the cultivation and occupation of land are of a permanent 
character : the large tracts of land, however, consisting chiefly 
of the “chapuri” or inundated tracts along the rivers, and the 
thinly-peopled country under the hills where only shifting 
cultivation is practised, were left to the system of annual 
Settlements as the only one adapted to their peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances V 

Under the Eegulation, therefore, the 1 landholder’s ’ right 
is acquired in the more permanently cultivated tracts, and 
not in the places where, owing to the instability of the soil, 
or its being easily exhausted and frequently changed, or 
from some other local cause, annual Settlements are still 
preferred 2 . Where cultivation under annual lease becomes 
permanent, there will be every facility for its conversion 
into the ‘ landholder’s tenure.’ 

§ 4. Chamuas and Khirdjkhatddrs. 

These terms may be here explained, though they do not 
indicate what are properly separate ‘tenures.’ The terms 
merely mean (‘ Chamtia ’ in Kamrup and Nowgong, 1 Khi- 

1 Ad. Report, 1882-3, § 161. The ing any heritable right (formally) 
holding of land on annual lease in the land. But it is obvious that 
only, is still common, because so as long as the land is so held, there 
much of the cultivation is not per- must be a marked distinction be- 
manent. In the Administration tween the tenure and that of the 
Report for 1886-7 (the latest figures regular ‘landholder.’ In Govern- 
I have) annual leases are stated to ment of India Rev. Procs. Feb. 1887, 
represent 409,659 acres against a No. 12, the whole history of the 
‘landholders’ tenure (with ten subject is given, 
years’ settlement) of 1,020,315 acres, 2 In annually-settled land, if 
—excluding land held on the ‘ nisf- the area is required for public 
khiraj ’ or half revenue rates purposes, compensation would be 
tenure. paid for trees, houses, crops, &c., 

Much objection has been from not for the land itself. The land is 
time to time raised as to the at the disposal of Government, 
fourth clause in the annual lease because no right beyond the year is 
form, which (very properly) pre- acquired over it. 
vents the leaseholder from acquir- 
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rajkhatdar’ in Darrang and Lakhimpur) that certain raiyats 
having large and important holdings are allowed the privi¬ 
lege or dignity of paying their revenue direct to the trea¬ 
sury, and not through a contractor or ‘ mauzadar’ as usual. 

In such large holdings, the 1 landholder’ usually cultivates 
by tenants who are metayers, giving half-produce (adhyar); 
or where cash-rent is taken, paying only the Government 
rates (unless the land is specially valuable). When the 
Government assessment is the only rent paid, the land¬ 
holder’s profit consists in working his own home-farm lands 
and in the command of his tenant’s services for supplies, 
carriage, and ! house-building,’ and for repairing and har¬ 
vesting crops on his home-farm, and in such occasional 
contributions as he is able to levy l . 

§ 5. Lakhirdj and Nisf-Tchirdj■ — Revenue-free Holdings. 

The student will observe that the Idlchirdjddr, or entirely 
revenue-free holder, is called the ‘ proprietor ’ in the Regu¬ 
lation : the definition docs not extend to those assessed at 
half-rates and called ‘ nisf-khirajdar,’ who are only 1 land¬ 
holders.’ The term nisf-khirajd£r was invented in 1871 by 
the Commissioner, for the sake of distinction. I cannot 
give a better description of the 1 nisf-khir&j ’ than by quoting 
the Administration Report for 1882-3 (§ 1< ^ 3 ) : — 

‘ The history of the nisf-khirtxj tenure in Assam is a curious 
example of the manner in which rights in land are sometimes 
allowed to grow up. Former rulers of the country had granted 
certain lands rent-free for religious and other purposes (that is, 
had assigned to the persons or institutions the Government 
right to the revenue, then taken mostly in labour, of these 
lands 2 ). The last Ahom ruler, however, Chandra Kanta 
Singh, imposed on these lands a tax called kliarikdtuna, of six 
annas a pura (a measure of four btghds), which continued to be 
levied by the Burmese invaders after their conquest of the 

1 Administration Report , 1882-3, § when in the seventeenth century 

162. the princes became H i n du, they gave 

2 It is stated that when the out, with the pious zeal of new 
Ahom rule was in its palmy days converts, large grants as 1 Debottar * 
such grants were moderate ; but and 1 Brahmattar’ to the Brahmans. 
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country. When Assam became British by conquest, all these 
grants were held to have lapsed ; but Mr. Scott retained the 
moderate assessment which he found in force upon them, 
adding later on, two annas a pura, so that the whole assess¬ 
ment came, as left by him, to eight annas a pura. In 1834 
the Government directed that a full inquiry should be made 
into all claims to hold land rent-free, as debottar, dkdrmottar, 
or on any other plea, throughout the districts of Assam ; 
Captain Bogle was appointed to make this inquiry, subject to 
the control and orders of the Commissioner, Captain Jenkins. 
Another officer, Captain Matthie, was also similarly employed. 
At the same time the following principles were laid down for 
the guidance of these officers :— 

‘ (1) All rights to hold land free of assessment founded on 
grants by any former Government were to be con¬ 
sidered as cancelled ; and it was pointed out that all 
claims for restoration to any such tenures could rest 
only on the indulgence of Government. 

1 (2) All lands found to be held in excess of what was held 
and possessed on bona fide grants prior to the Bur¬ 
mese conquest, or for services still performed, as 
well as all lands held for services no longer per¬ 
formed, were to be assessed at full rates. 

‘ (3) All lands held on bond fide grants before the Burmese 
conquest, or for services still performed, were to be 
reported to Government: on receipt of the report 
special orders would be issued on eacli case. 

‘ (4) Captain Jenkins might in his discretion, suspend the 
orders for bringing any particular land under full 
rates ; but he was to submit his reasons for the con¬ 
sideration of Government. 

‘(5) Pending the “ laJchirdi inquiry,” Mr. Scott’s moderate 
rates were to be levied as before on all lands claimed 
as lakhirdj (whether as debottar, brahmottar, dhar- 
mottar, or on whatever plea) until brought under 
assessment at full rates, or until orders to the con¬ 
trary were received from Government. 

‘The work commenced in 1834 was not concluded till 18C0; 
and in the lapse of time these orders were altogether forgotten. 
Instead of referring to the cases which came before him for 
the orders of Government, General Jenkins dealt with them 
in a manner which was not authorized by his instructions. 
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He drew a distinction between debottar, or temple lands, and 
other grants, such as brahmottar (personal grants to Brahmans 
for religious service), dJiarmottar (grants to religious communi¬ 
ties other than temples, or for pious uses), &c. In the case of 
the first, when he found the grants to be bond fide and valid, 
he confirmed them as revenue-free, without, as he was ordered, 
referring the case to superior authority. In all other cases of 
bona fide and valid grants, he simply confirmed the grantee in 
possession, and directed that, as ordered in his instructions, 
the land should be assessed as before, i. e. at Mr. Scott’s 
favourable rates of 8 annas a pura, pending the final orders of 
Government on the whole question. Where the land held 
was not found to be held under a bond fide and valid grant, it 
was resumed and settled at full rates, which in those days 
were E. i a pura. But no reference was ever made to Govern¬ 
ment on the conclusion of the proceedings; and thus until 
1861, when the revenue rates were raised throughout Assam, 
the second class of lands continued to be assessed at rates 
which, though this was not expressly intended, were, as a 
matter of fact, half the rates prevailing for other lands. 

‘ The question what was to bo done with these lands was 
not again stirred till 1872, when a long correspondence began, 
which was not finally closed till 1879. It was considered by 
the Government of India that, the grantees having so long 
been suffered to hold at half rates, it would not be judicious 
to make any alteration in their status: and so General 
Jenkins’ unauthorized action was condoned. These half-rate 
holders were at that time called, equally wdth the revenue-free 
holders, lakhirdjddrs ; the term nisf-Tchirdjddr was adopted in 
1871, as a more accurate description of their status as land¬ 
holders liable to be assessed at only half the current rates of 
revenue, whatever these may happen to be. A nisf-khirajddr, 
during the present Settlement, enjoys the further advantage 
of holding the waste lands of his estate, revenue-free. Nisf- 
Ichiraj estates generally throughout the Assam Valley have now 
been settled for a term of ten years, on the expiry of which a 
fresh Settlement is to be concluded, in which a light rate will 
be imposed on the waste lands, while the cultivated area will 
be assessed at half the current revenue-rates of the day. 

‘ Three-fourths of the nisf-khiraj estates are situated in the 
district of Kamrup, and date from the last period of Ahom 
rule, when the seat of Government had been transferred from 
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Garhgaon to Gauliati, and the Ahom kings gave away lands 
wholesale with all the zeal of recent converts to Hinduism. 
The laJchirdj or debottar grants, on the other hand, are usually 
of older date, the most ancient being ascribed to kings Dhar- 
mapal and Vanamala, who are said to have reigned between 
1100 and 1200 a. d. 

These estates are, like the chamuas and Jchirdj-khats already 
mentioned, ordinarily cultivated by sub-tenants, who, when 
their superior landlord is (as is generally the case) a religious 
institution, are known as paths or bliagats of the temple or 
shattra ; they usually pay only the Government rates as rent, 
but are in addition bound to do service for their superior land¬ 
lord.’ 

It is said that the nisf-khiraj estate ‘ is the nearest thing 
in Assam to the temporarily-settled estate of Upper India : 
it includes both cultivation and waste, pays a lump-revenue 
assessment . . . and enjoys the privileges of a ten-years’ 
Settlement, under which the nisf-khirdjddr is at liberty to 
bring his waste into cultivation without any increase of 
assessment while the term endures V 

§ 6. Difficulties in compacting the Holdings. 

In the process of settling the claims to revenue-free 
holding which resulted in the nisf-khiraj estates, the 
grantees were required to have the grants reasonably com¬ 
pact, and so to give up outlying plots and accept an 
equivalent of land in a suitable situation of which they 
would get half the revenue. Since then a question has 
arisen as to exactly what the intention was, and what the 
legal consequences are, in making such exchanges. Two 
views were possible: (1) It might be that no land was 
exchanged at all, the grantee simply submitted to full 
assessment on the detached blocks, and in return accepted 
50 per cent, of the revenue on certain equivalent blocks 
contiguous to the main estate ; (2) or it might be, that he 
gave up landed interests in the detached block and accepted 
a grant of land elsewhere. Which view was true does not 

1 First Report, Land Records and Agricultural Department, 1882-84, 
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exactly appear, but the second was certainly generally 
accepted. The case reported in Calcutta Law Reports, Yol. 
XI. 554, is one from the Darrang District, in which the Raja 
had rights over tenants in the detached pieces given up, and 
claimed similar lights over the hitherto Government raiyats 
on the land taken in exchange. It was settled, so far, that 
the exchange between the grantee and the Government 
could not affect the rights or liabilities of the holders of the 
land whatever they were by law. The whole matter is too 
long for discussion in this place, but may be seen detailed 
in Mr. Ward’s note on the Kamrup lakhiraj Settlement 1 . 

§ 7. Waste Land Grants. 

In Assam, thinly peopled for the most part, and with 
a 1 boundless extent ’ of waste, these grants have a peculiar 
importance. They form one of the principal sources of 
modern tenure. The discovery of indigenous tea in Assam 
gave a great impetus to the establishment of tea-gardens, 
and naturally the special rules for grant of considerable 
areas of waste to capitalists (as distinct from the ordinary 
rules for occupation of plots of agricultural land) had in 
view chiefly the extension of tea-cultivation. 

In this section I do not speak of ordinary applications 2 
for available plots of land ; although an applicant for such 
may grow tea or any other crop he pleases. In point of fact, 
the ordinary rules, even though they involve full assessment, 
are acceptable, since something like 76,500 acres of land 
are held by planters (mostly for tea) on the ordinary tenure 
on annual, periodic, or decennial leases as the case may be. 
The grants spoken of in this section are grants in larger 
lots for tea, cinchona, coffee, and other cultivation, which 
involves capital expenditure, and are allowed certain excep¬ 
tional privileges. 

They are made under the ‘Waste-Land Rules’ which 

1 See the letter of the Commis- plication is to the local official for 
sioner to the Chief Commissioner, ten bighas or less, and to the 
No. 1346, of 20th December, 1883. Deputy Commissioner for larger 

2 See the chapter on Revenue areas ; a patta is then granted on 
Business and Procedure : the ap- the usual terms. 
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from time to time have been issued, and which were 
specially reconsidered in 1861, when Lord Canning’s minute 
on the subject was published. Accordingly there are grants 
subsisting on different terms—being those prescribed by the 
rules in force at the time. 

The Report for 188a may again be quoted 1 :— 

‘ The following is an account of the special terms under 
which waste land grants are held from Government in the 
various districts of the Province. Only one of these systems, 
viz., the Lease Rules of 1876, is now actually in force for new 
applications ; but grants made under all of the prior rules 
actually exist, and they are governed by the conditions in 
force at the time when they were given. 

‘ I. The first special grant rules were those of the 6th March, 
1838, and related to Assam Proper only. No grant was to be 
made of a less extent than 100 acres, or of a greater extent 
than 10,000 acres. One-fourth of the entire area was to be in 
cultivation by the expiration of the fifth year from the date of 
grant, on failure of which the whole grant -was liable to re¬ 
sumption. One-fourtli of the grant was to lie held in per¬ 
petuity revenue-free. On tho remaining three-fourths no 
revenue was to be assessed for the first five years if the land 
was under grass, ten years if under reeds and high grass, and 
twenty years if under forest; at the expiry of this term, 
revenue was to be assessed at nine annas per acre for the next 
three years, after which the rate was to be for twenty-two 
years R. 1-2 an acre. At the close of this period (the thirtieth 
year in the case of grants of grass lands, thirty-fifth in the 
case of reed lands, and forty-fifth in the case of forest lands), 
the three-fourths liable to assessment were to be assessed, at 
the option of the grantee, either at the market value of one- 
fourth of the produce of the land, or at the average rate of 
revenue paid by rice lands in the district where the grant was 
situated ; the revenue was thereafter to be adjusted in the 
same manner at the end of every term of twenty-one years. 

‘ Very few grants under these rules now exist. There are 
two in Kamrup and sixteen in Sibsagar, with a total area of 
5633 acres. 

‘ II. The next rules were those for leasehold grants of the 


§ *75j Special tenures. 
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23rd October, 1834, commonly called “the old Assam Rules.” 
Under these rules no grant was to be less than 500 acres in 
extent (afterwards reduced to 200 acres, or even 100 acres in 
special cases). One-fourth of the grant was exempted from 
assessment in perpetuity, and the remaining three-fourths 
were granted revenue-free for fifteen years, to be assessed 
thereafter at three annas an acre for ten years, and at six annas 
an acre for seventy-four years more, making a whole term 
of ninety-nine years : after which the grant was to be sub¬ 
ject to re-survey and Settlement “at such moderate assess¬ 
ment as might seem proper to the Government of the day, the 
proprietary right remaining with the grantee’s representatives 
under the conditions generally applicable to the owners of the 
estates not permanently-settled.” One-eighth of the grant 
was to be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation in five years, 
one-fourth in ten years, one-half in twenty years, and three- 
fourths by the expiration of the thirtieth year ; and the entire 
grant was declared to be liable to resumption in case of the 
non-fulfilment of these conditions. The grants were trans¬ 
ferable, subject to registration of transfer in the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s office. These rules were extended to Sylhet and 
Cachar in 1856, and were in force till 1861, when they were 
superseded by rules for grants in fee-simple, which at the same 
time allowed holders of leasehold grants under the prior rules 
to redeem their revenue payments, on condition that the 
stipulated area had been duly cleared, at twenty years’ pur¬ 
chase of the revenue at the time payable. This permission is 
still in force, and has largely been taken advantage of: 262 
grants, with an area of 282,758 acres, have thus been redeemed, 
and 52 grants, with an area of 45,673 acres (most of which are 
in Cachar) remain upon the original terms. 

‘ III. To these succeeded a new policy, that of disposing of 
land in fee-simple. The first fee-simple rules were those 
issued by Lord Canning in October, 1861 ; the Secretary of 
State took objection to some of their provisions, and a fresh 
set of rules was issued on the 30th August, 1862. The rules 
issued by Lord Canning provided for the disposal of the land 
to the applicant at fixed rates, ranging from R. 2-8 to R. 5 the 
acre. The rules of August, 1862, provided that the lot should 
be put up to auction. Grants were to be limited, except under 
special circumstances, to an area of 3000 acres. In each case 
the grant was ordinarily to be compact, including no more 
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than one tract of land in a ring-fence. The upset price was to 
be not less than R. 2-8 an acre, and in exceptional localities it 
might be as high as R. 10. Provision was made for the survey 
of lands previous to sale, and for the demarcation of proper 
boundaries where applicants for unsurveyed lands were, for 
special reasons, put in possession prior to survey and also for 
the protection of proprietary or occupancy-rights in the lands 
applied for. The purchase-money was to be paid either at 
once or by instalments. In the latter case, a portion of the 
purchase-money, not less than 10 per cent., was to be paid at 
the time of sale, and the balance within ten years of that date, 
with interest at 10 per cent, per annum on the portion remain¬ 
ing unpaid. Default of payment of interest or purchase-money 
rendered the grant liable to re-sale. 

‘These rules were in force till August, 1872, when the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal stopped further grants under 
them, pending revision of the rules. 

‘ IV. Revised fee-simple rules were issued in February, 1874, 
just before the constitution of the Province as a separate 
Administration, which raised the upset price of land sold 
to R. 8 per acre, and made more careful provision for accu¬ 
rate identification of the land, and for consideration of existing 
rights and claims, before its disposal. These rules continued 
in force till April, 1876. 

‘There now exist in the Province 325 fee-simple grants 
(excluding redeemed leasehold grants already mentioned), 
covering an area of 201,831 acres 1 . 

‘ V. The existing special rules under which applications for 
waste land for the cultivation of tea, coffee, or timber-trees 
are dealt with are those of April, 1876. The land is leased 
for thirty years at progressive rates, and the lease is put up for 
auction sale, but only among applicants prior to its advertise¬ 
ment in the Gazette, at an upset price of R. 1 per acre, under 
the provisions of Act XXIII of 1863. The progressive rates 
are as follows :—- 

For the first 2 years 
„ next 4 „ 

>j » 4 >? 

» j> 10 » 

)) v 10 11 


revenue free. 

3 annas an acre. 
6 „ „ 

8 „ 

i rupee „ 


1 And these would be under the Regulation ( proprietors' estates. 
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After the expiration of the term of lease, the land is to be 
assessed under the laws in force “ provided that no portion of 
the land shall at any time be assessed at a rate higher than that 
then payable on the most highly-assessed lands in the district, 
cultivated with rice, pulses, or other ordinary agricultural pro¬ 
duce. ” The grantee is required to pay the revenue punctually at 
the due date ; to devote the land only to the special crops for cul¬ 
tivating which it is granted ; to personally reside in the district, 
or have an agent residing there; to erect and maintain in repair 
proper boundary-marks; not voluntarily to alienate any por¬ 
tion of the land unless the estate is transferred as a whole ; 
and to give notice to the Deputy Commissioner of all such 
transfers. On breach of any of these conditions, the conces¬ 
sion of the favourable rates of assessment on which the land is 
held is liable to be withdrawn, and the estate to be assessed at 
the ordinary district rates. There were altogether at the end 
of 1882-83, 545 estates, covering 221,379 acres, held on this 
tenure in Assam'. 

‘ From the above summary it will be seen that from 1838 to 
1861 the principle on which waste lands were granted for tea- 
cultivation was that they should be held on a leasehold tenure 
for long terms at low rates of assessment, the cultivation of 
the land being secured by stringent conditions as to clearance ; 
from 1861 to 1876 the policy was to alienate land free of reve¬ 
nue demand, and without any clearance conditions ; while 
from 1876 to date, the principle of leases has again been 
reverted to, but this time without any special stipulations as to 
the area to be brought under cultivation within the term of 

1 Though this chapter relates to within the boundaries of the patta 
Assam proper, it will be convenient which exceeded the proportion of 
to notice here a peculiarity in the one-fifth of the cultivated area, 
Waste land grant of the Sylhct should be cut off and resumed by 
district. ‘ Mention should here be Government. But it was precisely 
made of a special tenure, com- in order to obtain this waste land 
pounded of the lease under the that tea-planters had acquired the 
rules of April 1876, and the terms Mm pattas. A compromise was, 
on which ildm land is held in the therefore, made in 1879 ; the land 
Sylhet district, on which certain already under tea was assessed at 
tea-planters have been allowed to R. 1-8 per acre ; of the waste, an 
hold land for tea in South Sylhet. area equal to one-fifth of tlic cul- 
When the ildm re-settlement was tivated area was allowed at eight 
in progress in this district, it was annas an acre; and the rest was 
found that several planters had permitted to be held on the terms 
recently acquired considerable areas and at the rates specified in the 
of waste land held under ildm waste land rules of 1876. There are 
pattas. One of the rules of the fifty-nine such estates in Sylhet, 
ildm Settlement was that waste land with an area of 29,536 acres.’ 
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lease. The total area held on these special terms for tea-cul¬ 
tivation in the Province is no less than 786,710 acres, or 1229 
square miles.’ 

For the last two or three years there has been a contrac¬ 
tion in the demand for waste land. This is due not only 
to depression in trade and low prospects of tea, but also to 
the fact that many previous grants had not been fully cul¬ 
tivated, so that there was much room for extension without 
taking up more land. 

The Administration Report for 1886-87 1 states that the 
total area (of the entire province) taken up for tea-cultiva¬ 
tion and purposes subsidiary thereto, now measures 961,643 
acres. 

§ 8. Tenants. 

In all parts of India where the custom of landholding 
has remained simple—an individual right to the occupant, 
family, or individual—it is the natural consequence that 
there is, as a rule, little or no room for those—often burn¬ 
ing—questions of tenant-right w'hich arise when the pro¬ 
prietary right in estates has been granted to, or recognized 
as belonging to, some middleman whether a ‘ Zamindar,’ 
1 Taluqdar,’ auction-purchaser, farmer, or a proprietary 
body, between the State and the actual cultivator. 

In Assam, however, there are the permanently-settled dis¬ 
tricts in which the rights of the tenants may need protec¬ 
tion by law, and the attention of the Administration being 
thus attracted, it is natural that notice should be taken of 
the larger estates of ‘ raiyats,’ and especially of nisf-khiraj 
estates and revenue-free estates where tenants are employed, 
with reference to the relations of landlord and tenant 
generally. 

The argument is that it is best to take the opportunity 

1 General Summary, § 16. From Lakhimpur . 4 to 7 percent, 

tlie Agricultural and Land Records Garrang . . 7 to 10 ,, 

Report, 1884-5, which contains maps Nowgong . . 10 to 13 ,, 

showing the different percentages Sibsagar . . 16 to 19 ,, 

of cultivation of different kinds, I Kamrup . . 22 to 25 ,, 

find the percentage of cultivation The largest proportions of tea to 
•generally'to total area of each dis- other cultivation are shown in 
tricfc was thus given— Upper Assam. 

Goalpara . . 1 to 4 per cent. 
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equitably to define relations before there is any embittered 
feeling between the two classes, and when the ‘ landlords ’ 
themselves have had the advantage of a tenure recently 
secured by legislation 1 . 

At present inquiries are being pursued, but it is hardly 
too much to say that there is no general demand for a 
tenant-law. At one time it was a question whether Act X 
of 1859, the then Bengal tenant-law, was in force in the 
Assam Districts or any of them. Reference may be made 
on this subject to the Indian Law Reports , Calcutta 
Series, Vol. IX (Full Bench), p. 330, where rent-suits or 
disputes with tenants are treated as ordinary Civil litiga¬ 
tion. The Act of 1859 was never in force except in Goal- 
para, which was at the time an integral portion of Eengal 
and subject to the ordinary or ‘Regulation law.’ 

Section III.— The Land-Revenue Settlement. 

§ 1. Classification of Land for Assessment Purposes. 

For the purposes of Settlement, land in the Assam dis¬ 
tricts is naturally classified into (1) ‘basti’ or ‘ban’ land, 
the site for house and garden: (this land is manuTed and 
often highly cultivated); (2) * rupit ’ 2 or ordinary rice-land ; 

1 A writer in the Pioneer (of Oct- and other such holders are men of 
ober 27th, 1883) refers to the case a class privileged under the Ahom 
of the nisf-khiraj settlements al- rule, who have not forgotten that 
ready referred to (see p. 406, ante) in such estates the residents (or 
as cases where a tenant-law may be paiks) were bound to give them a 
needed. Here the object was to certain portion of labour, free ; and 
settle estates in compact areas, and although no such thing was recog- 
so exchanges were effected in some nized by the British law, the ten- 
cases whereby a bit of land was dency of the estate-holder to 
left out of the estate and another imagine his tenant to be still a 
bit—occupied by raiyats—included. ‘serf,’ was natural; and when a 
It was not intended of course to ‘free’raiyat hitherto holding under 
alter any one's right; the free- Government found himself become 
tenure-holder would simply collect (by the exchange spoken of) the 
the revenue from the raiyat and tenant of such an estate, he would 
retaining his own share, pay the naturally desire some legal protec- 
rest into the treasury. But it was tion against 1 enhancement ’ and 
found—and said to have been ejectment. 

decided by the High Courts,—that 2 The name is by some derived 
the raiyat so exchanged into the from rompna , to root up, or trans¬ 
estate, became a tenant liable to plant; because rice is often sown in 
enhancement of rent! It should nurseries and the seedlings trans- 
be remembered that the lakhiraj planted (and then called sail). 
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(3) ‘ faringati ’ 1 which is a residuary class including tea- 
land, as well as ‘chapar’ (or char) alluvial islands; and 
dry-crop land on high ground, fluctuating or temporary 
cultivation, or in short, any land that is not ‘ basti ’ or 
‘ rupit.’ 

§ 3. Fluctuating Cultivation. 

I may mention that the physical conditions of the Assam 
climate, the changeful nature of the river-bed, and the 
habits of the people, all combine (in many places) to produce 
a system of temporary or fluctuating cultivation. In that 
case the land is held on annual lease. 

To discourage the capricious relinquishment of land, the 
latest rules of Settlement require that if a man gives up 
a holding, and takes it up again the following year, he shall 
pay (for the year) 50 per cent, higher revenue. It is a 
common custom with the Kachan tribe (who are only 
found where land is abundantly available) to throw up the 
whole of their holding, and during the following year to 
take up again that portion which they find themselves 
in a position to cultivate. When a Kachari gives in a peti¬ 
tion like this—resigning the entire holding, he has rarely 
the intention of giving it all up. lie has perhaps lost some 
cattle, or his family is reduced in number, and he does not 
feel certain as to how much land he can cultivate. If he 
does not resign, he knows he will have to pay revenue 
whether he cultivates or not; and to save himself the cost, 
he makes sure by resigning all—meaning at once to apply 
for part of the land again. 

This practice is common, for instance, in the Darning 
District, where waste is abundant, and where (among the 

But in Assamese ‘ rua ’ means or any other—as distinguished from 
‘ transplanted,’ and this is the the land that bears rice sown broad- 
more probable origin. In the cast (Ahu), which is of a different 
Instructions to Mandats of Decern- character. 

her, 1884, it is noted that rupit is 1 I have adopted the ordinary 
confined to this kind of rice-land ; official spelling—though it is diffi- 
but the Settlement Rules (28th Octo- cult to account for the etymology 
ber, 1887), under the Regulation, of this term. I have not been able 
now direct that rupit is to mean any to trace either its origin or intrinsic 
land growing transplanted rice— meaning, 
whether it is ‘ bao ’ (deep-flooded) 

VOL. III. E e 
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K&charis) there is a ‘ brotherly feeling ’ which prevents 
one man from applying for a resigned holding which he 
knows his friend has relinquished with the intention of 
taking it again after a time. But sometimes the frequent 
resignation of land does indicate that cultivation is fluc¬ 
tuating. For example in some places, upland, out of the 
reach of flood, and covered with short grass, is selected 
(in the river belt before described). This land is soon 
exhausted—not being flooded, and is therefore soon 
abandoned. 

In other parts there are lands that appear to require 
two years’ fallow after two or three years’ cultivation. 
In such a case the land is resigned, and if found avail¬ 
able is taken up again. In Kamrup I find notice of a 
third kind of fluctuating cultivation called ‘pdm’; it 
consists of clearings effected by burning the tall ‘elephant’ 
grass, on low-lying tracts that are wholly or partly sub¬ 
merged in the flood season- 1 . As these are at a distance 
from the permanent homesteads, winding paths are cut 
through the tall grass, and temporary huts (pdm baati) are 
erected on the spot. Mustard chiefly is grown: the land 
gets exhausted after the third year and is exchanged for 
new. Mr. Darrah speaks of immense areas held on this 
form of tillage in Kamrup, Nowgong, and North Lakhim- 
pur 2 . Of course cultivation in general, undertaken on 
alluvial lands and chars, that are here one year and re¬ 
formed somewhere else the next, is essentially fluctuating; 
this is very common in the valley. 


§ 3. Early Form of Settlement. 

The earliest form of Settlement has now no interest. Up 
to J 836, nothing was done except to realize the revenue as 
levied under the Native rule, only without making the 

1 Such lands arc not necessarily slope of the Bhutan hills, 
in the river bed, but are mostly 2 See Report of Department Agri- 
found near the river. In the culture and Land Records for 1886- 
Bliarpeti subdivision, such cultiva- 87, §§ 13-17. 
tion is to be seen almost up to the 
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demand for personal labour, and produce which was part of 
the old ‘ khelwari ’ system of taxation. 

In 1836-42 a system was attempted, but hardly put into 
real practice, of making short Settlements for a circle of 
villages (called a mauza 1 ) with a contractor or revenue- 
farmer called ‘ mauzadar.’ 

The system actually adopted in practice was (what it 
still remains in tracts where the population and style of 
cultivation would not be suited by a ten-years’ Settlement) 
a system of annually measuring or verifying the raiyat’s 
holding, and charging his actual cultivation with certain 
fixed rates of revenue, according as it was ‘ bari,’ ‘ rupit,’ or 
‘ faringati.’ 

§ 4. Present System. 

The present Settlement system may be described under 
two divisions— 

(1) tracts where the cultivation is fluctuating, or if per¬ 

manent, where the genei’al condition is backward: 
there are annual measurements, supported by two 
simple records on which pattas or leases for the 
year, or for periods under ten years, are issued; 

(2) tracts more advanced, where the cultivation, having 

gone on for some years continuously, is presumably 
permanent, and ten years’ Settlements are in force 
under rules made in 1883. 

As the introduction of a Cadastral Survey, preceded by 
a notification under Section 18 of the Regulation, and the 
preparation of the (generally similar but more detailed) 
records of Settlement, is at present an exceptional proceed¬ 
ing, it will be best to describe, first, the general method, and 
then add an account of the cadastral work. 

There are no village-boundaries in Assam except in the 
Kamrup district and other places cadastrally surveyed, 
where the boundaries of villages are laid down and shown 
in the maps 2 . But separate groups of land having local 
names exist. 

1 The student will note that the ‘‘ This is true of the whole pro- 
mauza of Assam has nothing to do vince. In Sylhet and Caehar, and 
with the mauza of Upper India. probably in Assam in old days, the 

E e 2 
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§ 5. The Assam ‘ Mauza.’—Amalgamated Lands. 

For ordinary purposes, however, the Assam ! mauza,’ and 
not the village, is of importance. 

A considerable area of cultivated and waste land (which 
may contain several villages) aggregated for the purposes 
of record and revenue collection, is indicated by the term 
‘ mauza.’ The revenue charge of a mauza, and the respon¬ 
sibility for the whole revenue of it in the first instance— 
rests with a contractor called mauzadar. But the mauza- 
dars are often poorly educated and inefficient, and a com¬ 
mencement has been made in the introduction of the 
‘tahsfl’ system, whereby a regularly graded and paid 
tahsfldar is or will be appointed to a local area, instead 
of the more expensive and less efficient mauzadar. 

Inside the ‘mauza’ are a number of circles, and each 
circle has a ‘ mandal ’ who does the measuring and record¬ 
ing : he, in some respects, represents the ‘ patwari ’ of other 
parts. The arrangements made for the control and super¬ 
vision of these officers is mentioned afterwards. 

The mauza may include more than one kind of estate, or 
tenure; and as some of these lands are not within the scope 
of the mauzadar’s revenue responsibility, such lands are said 
in technical language not to be ‘amalgamated’ with the 
mauza, though otherwise included in the area. Lands 
‘amalgamated’ are those raiyatwarf lands, whether held 
on annual or periodic lease, which are subject to the mea¬ 
surement and revenue collection of the mauzadar. Lands 
in the mauza, which are not ‘amalgamated,’ will consist 
of—the large tracts of unoccupied waste frequently to be 
found ; chamua or other estates paying their revenue direct 
to the treasury; nisf-khiraj estates; and revenue-free 
estates 1 . None of these appear in the mauzadar’s books 

‘ Khel ’ was the analogue of the or Parganas (or ‘ Zillas ’ in Syl- 
village—being a group of lands het). 

taken up by an associated body of 1 Small nisf-khiraj holdings of 
cultivators or settlers. A number of less than fifty bighas may, however, 
k’nels or mahals were aggregated be ‘ amalgamated.’ 
for Revenue purposes into mauzas 
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or records, as far as measurements and revenue collecting 
responsibility are concerned. 

§ 6. Mauzaddr’s Registers. 

For all lands for which the mauzadar is responsible, he 
keeps two registers known as (1) dag-chittha 1 and (2) jama- 
bandi. The former shows the number borne by each field, 
its boundaries, measure of length and breadth, its area, class 
of soil, and the crop grown on it, as well as the name of the 
Settlement-holder. The second begins with the Settle¬ 
ment-holders, showing the fields each holds, the numbers 
which the fields bear in the dag-chittha, the area of each, 
and the class—whether ‘ bast!/ ‘ rfipit,’ or ‘ faringati,’ with 
the revenue assessed aad the local rates. The jamabandi 
thus forms the revenue-roll of the ma-uza. 

The mandats write up these records annually. A mandat 
numbers consecutively all the fields in his circle, because 
(as above remarked) village-boundaries do not exist. The 
numerical series may be disturbed from year to year, by the 
relinquishment of old fields and taking up new ones; and 
hence rules have been made to avoid the confusion that 
would ensue. Where there are permanent fields, annual 
remeasurement is not needed ; the areas are simply copied 
from the last register to the new one, and the periodic leases 
are kept in a separate schedule: but other lands have to be 
measured annually, and these also are kept separate. 

§ 7. Method of Measurement and Assessment. 

Measurement is by a 30-feet chain, or with a rod accord¬ 
ing to local usage. The bigha of 14,400 square feet (1600 
square yards) is adopted 2 . The area is calculated by mul¬ 
tiplying the average length and breadth on the assumption 
(generally true) that the field is rectangular; if it is irre- 

1 ‘Dag’is the name for afield; subdivided almost invariably into 

indicating a plot marked by a line five katha (cottah) ; and the 
cut in the jungle or otherwise. katha is divided into twenty 1 lessa,’ 
Waste unoccupied fields are spoken one ‘ lessa ’ being thus the hun- 
ofas sarkari dag. dredtli part of the bigha, i.e. 144 

2 Sometimes a purd = four of such square feet, 
bighas is spoken of. The bigha is 
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gular, the rectangle is calculated, and corners separately 
calculated and added to get the total. 

The fields being once classified, as the rates for rupit, 
basti, and faringati are fixed \ the assessment is a matter of 
arithmetical calculation. The whole process is gone through 
twice in the year; the main Settlement being that which 
includes all the lands occupied when the financial year begins 
(ist April) and up to the filing of the papers in July and 
August: while the supplementary Settlement, spoken of as 
1 darydbddR (cultivation of river-lands), takes in the new 
lands broken up after the floods subside, or in the cold 
season, for mustard, pulse, and other cold-season crops. 

§ 8. Additional Registers. 

In order that the mauzad£r may be aware of the state of 
all lands in his mauza, whether ' amalgamated ’ or not, his 
jamabandi now has parts which show the estates and their 
revenue paying direct to the treasury, the nisf-khiraj hold¬ 
ings, and waste land grants. The particulars are furnished 
from the Deputy Commissioner’s office. 

The mauzadar keeps up certain other forms which may 
here be briefly alluded to ; they are:— 

(Form C.) A register of revenue-free lands: including 
modern grants of waste revenue-free; old revenue-free 
grants ; and reserved or State forest lands. 

(Form D.) A general abstract Statement of all lands in 
the mauza; including unappropriated land available 
for appropriation. 

(Form E.) An annual statement of ‘ lands relinquished.’ 

(Form F) is a financial form, and shows the revenue 
demand of the year on each class of soil, with the area. 
It consists of a separate table for each kind of estate:— 

1 Basti and garden disregarded if less than half an 

lands growing fruit ann a, and if half or more, the whole 

trees, betel palm, anna ; is counted. Where the 

and vegetables, pay-i R. per bigha. revenue of a holding is R. xoo or 

Rupit (rice land) io as. „ more, any fraction of a rupee less 

Faringati . . 8 as. ,, than eight annas is dropped, and if 

But no assessment can be less more is counted as a whole rupee 
than eight annas. Fractions are (Rules 32-34). 
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Annual Settlements under the mauzadar. 

Decennial Do. do. 

Nisf-Khiraj estates and any special tenures. 
Revenue-paying estates (chamuas, &c.) not paying through 
the mauzadar. 

Revenue-free and forests. 


§ 9. Cadastrally-surveyed Tracts. 

It may be stated at once, that these tracts differ chiefly 
in the fact that there are maps showing village-boundaries 
and fields: and that the £ dagchittha ’ or field-register, is re¬ 
placed by a form somewhat more complete ; but still called 
by the same name. It corresponds to the Jchasra of other 
provinces, and indeed is so called by foreign ‘ amins ’ 
employed in the survey 1 . The Jamabandi is also more 
detailed. 

The cadastral survey has been completed in the Kamrup, 
Darrang and Nowgong districts, where there is the largest 
pei’centage of cultivation: at the time I am writing, Sib- 
sagar is approaching completion. 

But under modern methods of procedure, it is recognized 
as of little use to make a complete survey, if the work is 
not thereafter maintained correct, changes being noted on the 


1 As a sample of the useful form 
adopted, I may give the columns of 
the dag-chittha : ‘ Nature of tenure ' 
in column 3 means a classification, 
thus :— 

1. Khiraj (Revenue paying) on 
annual, ten year or five year 
lease. 


2. Nisf-khirai (half Revenue) 
and ten-year lease land also. 

3. Lakliirai (Revenue-free) waste 
land, * fee simple’ grants or 
Bhogddni, i. e. native revenue- 
free grants. 

4. Waste land grants under later 
rules. 





Keg. I of 
1886, sees, 
ar, 22. 


Sec. 23. 
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maps and brought to book as the case may be, so that the 
work may not be lost or have to be done over again. 

The orders for maintaining the work were contained in 
Circular No. 31, dated 28th June, 1887, which has been 
replaced by orders issued in the summer of 1889. These I 
have not been able to procure. 

§ 10. The Cadastral Survey System. 

For the purposes of the survey it is, of course, necessary 
that boundaries should be fixed, and the marks preserved 
when they are fixed h 

The Regulation gives power to the survey officer to 
require information and assistance, and that marks should 
be erected or repaired as the case may be. 

If a dispute occurs, the survey officer will inform the 
Settlement Officer, who is empowered to settle the matter. 

The details of the process of survey would be foreign to 
my purpose ; but I may mention that every field within 
the village-boundaries as laid down, received a separate 
number; and so every road, bil (a swampy place or 
deserted channel), river, public land, culturable and un- 
culturable waste plot. The occupied land was divided 
into fields; as many of the old (separately numbered) 
ddgs of the mauza as belonged to the same raiyat, were 
contiguous and of the same class, were made into one field 
or survey number. But if the area exceeded five acres, and 
was held partly or wholly by the landholder’s tenants, then 
each tenant’s holding was surveyed and numbered as a 
separate ‘ field.’ This plan of following the tenant’s 
holdings was adopted in revenue-free, charnua and nisf- 
khiraj estates (where tenants are usual). Lands that had 
been relinquished, and new fields formed, were always made 

1 I find many of the reports speak tions it has heen found useful to 
of ‘ prism-planting,’ which means plant branches of the semal (Bombax 
that the demarcation is done by t.ri- maldbaricum) which take root easily, 
angular prisms of stone (3' xi'x 1'.) They are planted exactly five feet 
made of Chunar stone brought to the north (magnetic) of a wooden 
from Calcutta. These are sunk in peg driven into the ground. In 
the ground, making excellent marks other places earthen mounds (ail) 
which indicate the junction of three are employed, 
villages. To indicate theodolite sta- 
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into separate numbers. Where a public road crossed a 
holding, the fields on either side would be separate num¬ 
bers, but a mere path would only be shown by dotted 
lines and not necessitate such a separation. 

§xi. Classification and Assessment. 

Both processes arc extremely simple, being just the same 
as under the annual Settlements. Land is classified as al¬ 
ready stated, and the assessment rates are fixed (vide Sec. 

Ill, § 1, and § 7 note, ante). 

The rates, it should be remembered, do not apply to land 
which has an exceptional value, being within five miles of 
the boundary of any military cantonment or civil station. 

The Chief Commissioner will determine special rates for 
such land. Rule 33. 

With a view to the encouragement of cultivation, the De- Rule 35. 
puty Commissioner, with the sanction of the Commissioner, 
may exempt land taken on periodic leases, from the assess¬ 
ment for three years. A further extension of the period of 
exemption requires the sanction of the Chief Commissioner. 

For ‘ nisf-khiraj ’ lands there are special rules 1 . They Rules 
are settled ordinarily for ten years. If less than fifty 59 64 ' 
bighas in extent, the land may be ‘ amalgamated ’ with 
the mauza; and the survey and measurement are done 
by the mauzadar or the tahsildar. If larger, a Government 
survey party makes the measurement previous to resettle¬ 
ment, and prepares a map on the scale of sixteen inches to a 
mile. A separate ‘chittha’ and a jamabandi are prepared 
for each larger estate. The rate of assessment per bigha 
on cultivated nisf-lchirdj land is half the rate specified in 
Buie 32. But waste land and land not imder cultivation 
for three years prior to new settlement, is assessed at 1 
anna 3 pie per bigha. A separate report of the Settlement 
of each larger estate is submitted. The report contains the 
particulars specified in Buie 6 7, and a lease is given for Rule 67. 
each estate. 


1 The Rules are those under the Regulation. 
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§ 12. Procedure in applying for Waste Land. 

I have already spoken of the tenure of existing grants of 
waste land; but in a country where the best cultivated 
district has only 25 per cent, of the whole area under 
cultivation, it follows that procedure for taking up of new 
land for cultivation is a matter of importance. 

The rules contemplate waste being devoted to (1) special 
cultivation, (2) ordinary cultivation. ‘ Special cultivation ’ 
is tea, coffee, cinchona, timber, or other produce other than 
the ordinary agricultural staples of the Province, and which 
requires a considerable expenditure of capital. 

When waste land is of such character or in such a position 
that it is not likely to be taken up for ordinary staples, it 
may be applied for for ‘ special cultivation,’ provided that 
it does not bear valuable timber, nor is known or supposed 
to contain valuable minerals, nor is wanted for grazing or 
fuel supply, nor is subject to‘special privileges’ of neigh¬ 
bouring villages, nor to claims by ‘wild tribes.’ It should be 
noted that no ‘ fee simple ’ land is now granted. The essence 
of the transaction is a lease , which after due observance 
for a term of years, ripens into the ordinary 1 landholder’s ’ 
tenure under the Regulation. The chief features of the 
procedure are the written application giving particulars ; 
the limit of 600 acres, except under special sanction; the 
necessity of satisfying the Deputy Commissioner that if the 
applicant already holds a grant or lease, he really intends to 
cultivate or plant the area applied for 1 ; the deposit of a 
sum to cover cost of survey, a survey and demarcation— 
a map being made (sixteen inches to a mile); the issue of a 
1 notice of sale ’; the valuation of timber on the grant; and 
the execution of a lease and counterpart. When the pre¬ 
liminaries are all gone through, and no objection is found 


1 Great trouble has been expe- more demand, and. sells at a higher 
rienced in many parts, by the habit price. During a course of years the 
of allowing land to be taken up by boundaries have become uncertain, 
grantees who have no use for it, or squatters may have long occu- 
and who merely let it lie, and at pied certain plots, giving rise to 
some future time try to make disputes and even litigation, 
profit out of it when land is in 
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to the grant (under Act XXIII of 1863 or otherwise),adeposit 
of purchase money to the full amount of the ‘ upset price ’ 
has to be made, and the balance (if the land fetches more at 
sate) must be paid up in a month, the penalty being the 
cancelment of sale, and loss of the deposit as well as the 
survey deposit. 

The rules must be consulted for further particulars as to 
the block being compact; public roads being reserved with 
a strip on each side ; and so forth. 

Under a lease bought at auction in this manner, rights to 
minerals and certain other rights are reserved to the State, 
and the land-revenue assessment is remitted for two years ; 
after which it is levied at— 


3 as. per acre for 
6 as. ditto 

8 as. ditto 

1 Re. ditto 


- 4 years. 
4 •, 

10 „ 

10 ,, 


and after that the land is liable to ordinary rates. The 
lessee becomes a ‘ landholder ’ with the usual permanent, 
heritable, and transferable right. 

Waste land suitable for (2) ordinary cultivation may be 
utilized, of course, for special cultivation or building, as well, 
—but on the ordinary terms. 

Here the land will be classified as basti, rupit or faringati 
in the usual way. 

It is taken up on periodic lease ordinarily not exceeding 
ten years, or twenty years by special sanction of the Chief 
Commissioner h 

An application may be made stating whether the land is 
required on annual or periodic lease. If the application ex¬ 
ceeds fifty bighas, it must be to the Deputy Commissioner, 
or the sub-Divisional Officer, and there must be a survey and 
a map and a special Report. 


§ 13. Resignation. 

Any Settlement-holder may give up the whole or part of 
his land, on tender of resignation on or before the 31st 

1 Periodic leases are not issued, is discovered in possession without 
—on taking up ‘faringati’ in or- a lease ; or for land within certain 
dinary cultivation ; when a person distances of public roads. 


Rules 8, 

20. 2T. 


Rules 
42, 43- 
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Rule 52. December in each year. The Settlement officer may refuse 
an application. There is nothing to prevent a holder re¬ 
signing land one year and then applying for it again; 

Rule 46. except that already alluded to, viz. that if the person 
applies after having resigned the previous year, he will 
only get an annual lease, and he will be liable to be assessed 
at 50 per cent, above the ordinary rates for that year; after 
which subsequent re-Settlements will be at standard rates. 


§ 14. Re-Settlement. 

As no Settlement (except on auction lease of waste land 
for special cultivation) is ordinarily for more than ten years, 
and a number are on periodic leases for less than ten years, 
and a large number on annual leases, it follows that re¬ 
settlement is always going on. 

Re-Settlement is accompanied by a re-measurement 1 , and 
preparation of the ddg-chittha and jamabandi as already 
explained; except where there has been a regular or a 
cadastral survey which is intended to be made once for all. 
See Regu- If there is a ‘ landholder ’ in possession, he is entitled to 
r886 n sec° f re-Settlement: if not, the lessee is ordinarily entitled to 
32, and preference, but has no legal claim to a re-Settlement. If no 
vu e 47 ‘ one is found in possession immediately under Government, 
the Settlement may be offered to the actual cultivator. 

But to prevent doubt, it is a rule that no one is en¬ 
titled to a re-Settlement, unless his name is on the District 
General Register of revenue paying estates, as Settlement- 
holder of the land. 

If tho person entitled and offered, declines to accept a re- 
Settlement, there is a procedure for which the Rules may 
Rule 51. be referred to. 


1 By the mauzadur and mandal 
in ordinary cases, unless it be 
known that there has been no 
material change. But in holdings 
exceeding fifty bighus a professional 
surveyor is employed (Rule 50), 
and in such cases a special Settle¬ 
ment report is submitted under 
Rule 43. 

In the case of planters’ grants 


there has been correspondence 
about the acceptance of private sur¬ 
veys made by the grantees, for 
Settlement purposes. I do not 
propose to go into the detail, but 
reference may be made, for the 
terms agreed to by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, to letter No. 4143, dated 
22nd November, 1886. 
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§ 15. Record of Rights. 

Allusion lias already been made to the simple records 
made by the mauzad&rs, and those prepared by the Settle¬ 
ment officer in a more detailed form in cadastrally-surveyed 
tracts. From their form and contents it will be seen that Reg. 1 of 
they furnish the data required regarding the land, and also 
sufficiently secure the rights of the different classes in¬ 
terested in the land. The legal basis on which they rest is 
to be found in the Regulation : and it is only necessary 
further to mention that the entries are made on the usual 
basis of possession, as admitted or as decided on inquiry by 
the Settlement officer, and that any dispute as to right is 
referred to the Civil Court. 

In the case of tenants, the Settlement officer is exception¬ 
ally given power to decide their position or class under any 
Rent Law for the time being in force, as also the amount of 
rent payable; and subject to the appeal contemplated by 
the Regulation, the Settlement officer’s decision is final. Sec. 151. 

The Record of Rights is legally presumed to be correct 
till the contrary is shown. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE SPECIAL DISTRICTS OF ASSAM. 


Section I. —Goalpara. 


§ i. History. 


When Bengal was granted to the British Power in 1765, 
the great Collectorate of Rangpur included in its eastern 
and north-eastern portions a wild jungle country, mostly 
hilly, but with some considerable area of plain country on 
both sides of the Brahmaputra river. The Mughal Govern¬ 
ment had done very little for this country 1 ; but they had an 
officer with the title of faujddr stationed at Rangamati, 
midway between Goalpara and Dhubri. At the foot of 
the Garo Hills in the plain country on the north, and also 
in a wild and hilly tract to the west of the Garo Hills 
certain local magnates had established themselves; they were 
called 1 Chaudhari,’ and were assessed to a certain ‘ mal ’ or 
revenue, which they paid to the Mughal officer (and after 
cession to the British ‘ Sazdwal ’ or manager) not in cash but 
in elephant-tusks, cotton, and ‘ agar ’ 2 . They maintained a 
kind of border police to repress the raids which the Garos 
made on the plains, and established ‘ hat ’ or markets at 
which the Garos sold their produce and paid such trade 
duty or tribute as the Chaudharis were able to impose 3 . 


1 It was inhabited by a ' Meeh ’ 
or Kachari population, and some of 
these had become Hindus under 
the name of Koch or Kueh. It had 
become part of the Rangpur king¬ 
dom of the Koch dynasty, which 
was overthrown in A. d. i68z by the 
Mughal power under Mansur Kh an. 

2 A wood valued for the medici¬ 

nal virtues of a peculiar scented 
resin produced in it under certain 
conditions of disease, and called 


Eagle-wood (Aquilaria agallocha). 

3 The Garos were regarded as 
most troublesome marauders. Their 
raids were occasioned sometimes 
by the vexatious imposts of the 
Chaudharis and oftener still owing 
to tlio nature of wild tribes and 
their desire to obtain ‘ heads ’ and 
victims for sacrifice on occasion of 
funerals of their Chiefs ( Administra - 
timi Report, 1882-83, § 86, &c.). 
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In the course of time, and as the result of reprisals made 
by the Chaudharis on the Garos after their raids, the 
Zamindaris (estates of the Chaudharis) had been extended 
into the outer hills and the outer villages had been sub¬ 
jected to tribute, while the inner GaroB were ‘independent.’ 

In 1816, attention was specially called to this state of 
things, and it was proposed to put the tract under a special 
law, removing it from the general Regulations; this was 
done by Regulation X of 1822. 

The Zamindars were compensated for loss of tribute and 
for the lands held in the hills, and the Garo hills were 
separated completely. 

We are here concerned with the plains portion of Goal- 
para. 

The Zaminddri estates, which came under the decennial 
Settlement, made permanent by the proclamation of 1793, 
were the lands comprised in the ‘ thanas ’ of Dhubri and 
Godlpara on the north, and the wilder and more hilly than a 
of Kar&ib&ri on the west of the hills. In 1788, cash rates 
had been substituted for the ‘ mal ’ hitherto paid in kind. 

Twelve estates of Chaudharis were recognized as Zamin¬ 
daris. and almost nominal rates were accepted as the per¬ 
manent revenue at the Settlement 1 . Seven other estates, 
claimed as revenue free, were found doubtful or invalid as 
to title, but were afterwards admitted to a permanent 
Settlement. Thus old Goalpara consists of nineteen estates 
permanently settled, to which must be added a few holdings 
temporarily settled. 

In 1866 the Eastern Dwars, between the northern estates 
just mentioned and the Bhutan hills, were annexed. The 
Dwars are five in number, named Guma, Ripun, Chirang, 
Sidli, and Bijni. In the two last, Rajas possess rights as 
Zamindars, though at present the estates are held ‘ direct ’ 
(or khas), owing to the refusal of the Rajas to engage for 
the revenue. In the others the Settlement is raiyatwari, as 

1 It is in fact doubtful whether been treated as covered by the por- 
this assessment was ever formally manent Settlement of Bengal' 
accepted as the permanent revenue; (Administration Report, § 77). 
but * these estates have uniformly 
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in Assam Proper, only that there assessment rates are lower, 
the cultivation being extremely fluctuating in character. 

§ 2. The Law and Administration. 

As regards the administration and law of Goalpara, it 
should be noted that when Assam was annexed in 1826, 
the nineteen estates and the few holdings just alluded to 
were placed under the Commissioner of Assam. After the 
Dwars were annexed, the district so extended was (in 1867) 
placed under the then newly-formed Bengal Division of 
Kucli Bihar. When the Regulation X of 1822 was re¬ 
placed by Act XXII of 1869, and Act XVI of 1869 was 
passed for the regulation of the Dwars, certain changes 
were made in the jurisdiction as regards Civil and 
Criminal Courts; but the general control remained under 
the (Bengal) Kuch Bihar Division till 1874, when the 
province of Assam was formed, in its present shape. 

As regards the law in force, Act XXII of 1869 was re¬ 
pealed when the Scheduled Districts Act of 1874 came 
into force; and the general laws in force axe regulated 
under that Act, and under the Local Laws Extent Act (XV) 
of the same year. Act XVI of 1869 still applies to the 
Eastern Dwars. None of the Regulations of the Bengal 
Code are in force. The Revenue Law is Regulation I of 1886. 
The old Bengal Rent Law, Act X of 1859, has been decided 
to be in force in Goalpara but not in the rest of Assam 1 . 

§ 3. Land Tenure of Godlpdra. 

There is little that calls for special notice under this 
bead. In the raiyatwdri portions the tenure is as in Assam. 
In the Zamindari estates, the Zamindars copy the Assam 
system as regards their tenants, except that they measure 
the occupied land more rarely, and the tenant reaps the 
benefit of his extension of cultivation meanwhile. Waste 
land is abundant, and is assessed at uniform rates, a little 
lower than those of Assam. 

1 See Full Bench decision reported in Indian Law Reports , Calcutta 
Series, voL ix. p. 330. 
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Section II.— Cachar. 

§ 1. Origin and Constitution of the District. 

The district is part of the old Kachari kingdom, various 
monuments of which may still be seen at the ruined capital 
at Dhimapur on the Dhansir River, beyond the Kachar 
Hills. This capital was deserted in the first half of the 
eighteenth century for another place in the plains ; and the 
Raja became a Hindu, and of course a Rajput with a 
genealogy from some hero of the Mahabharata. In the 
early part of the present century, the Government had 
fallen into decline ; the Burmese, who by that time were in 
Assam, and had overrun Manipur, threatened Cachar; but 
the British power came to the rescue, drove out the Bur¬ 
mese (just before the first Burmese war of 1824) and restored 
the Rajfi who agreed to pay a moderate tribute. He was, 
however, assassinated in 1830, and leaving no heir of any 
kind, the district lapsed to the British Government as 
suzerain. It was annexed by proclamation on the 14th of 
August, 1832 h 

An Act, No. VI of 1835, was passed for to provide for 
the administration of the District, just as Act II of 1835 
was for Assam Proper. But no rules were ever drawn 
up. A ‘Superintendent’ was appointed, with instructions 
to follow ‘ the spirit of the Regulations ’ in his manage¬ 
ment 2 . 

At the present day, the ordinary Civil and Criminal laws 
are in force as much as in the other regular districts of Assam. 
But a part of the district is managed on a separate system. 
This consists of the Kachar Hills to the north of the district, 
and naturally separated by the lofty Barail Range. Mention 
of these hills and their management is more conveniently 
made in the section on the ‘ Assam Range’ of Hills. The 
hills to the south of the district (where there is a large area 
of State forest) are separated from the plains district by 

1 Vide Settlement Report and Review. but was afterwards placed under 

2 The Superintendent was at first the supervisionof the Commissioner 
under the Commissioner of Assam, of Dacca. 

VOL. III. E f 
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an ‘inner line’ under Regulation Y of 1873. There are 
certain peculiarities in the revenue system of Cachar. 


§ 2. Land Tenures. 

The tenure of land, where it is not on the special terms 
of a modern or recent ‘ Waste land grant,’ is called by the 
same name as in Sylhet, viz. mirasdari; and here it exhi¬ 
bits a feature which the reader will remember to have met 
with in other parts of India. This feature, which survives 
only in Cachar, was probably common, in ancient times, 
throughout Assam. I refer to bodies of cultivators—of 
the same or different castes, going to a jungle country 
and founding villages on some form of joint-tenure; the 
whole being together liable for the revenue due to the 
Government. 

In Cachar such bodies were often mere associations or 
partnerships;—sometimes Muhammadans, Hindus, and Hill- 
men, together: people, in short, with no other tie than this, 
that they joined in cultivating one place, and that they 
held under one leaso. Such joint bodies exist both in old 
settled ‘mahdls ’ and in old grants known as 1 jangalbhri,’ 
given out to encourage reclamation of waste on progressive 
assessments. 

The Revenue-Settlement is temporary—the last (con¬ 
cluded in 1882-3) 18 for fifteen years. The land-groups are 
still jointly responsible to Government for their revenue 1 . 


1 Cultivation in Cachar is car¬ 
ried on under some difficulties. 
The district is abundantly watered 
by the Surma or Barak river and 
its affluents. Winding about in all 
directions, the stream affords water 
carriage from all parts. There are 
low ranges of hills here and there, 
and occasional sandy ‘ tila ’ or hil¬ 
locks. These hills are either forest- 
clad or have been made into tea- 
gardens. The district is surrounded 
by hills ; on the north by the great 
Barail Range, on the east by the 
Manipur hills, and on the south 
by the Lushai country. It is free 


from the lasting and deep inun¬ 
dations that affect Sylhet. On the 
other hand, temporary floods are 
injurious. 1 The difficulty,’ writes 
the Settlement officer, ‘ is, that the 
(rice) crops cannot be sown when 
the fields are under water, or when 
sown they are destroyed by excess 
of water (in the rainy season); 
while in Sylhet, the (rice) crops 
sown before the rains set in, grow 
as the water rises, and stand above 
the water as long as the inundation 
lasts.’ 

Tea-gardens form an important 
item, as we find that out of 213,318 
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It is interesting to note that though these settlers would 
certainly he regarded as owners in some sense, the Ka- 
chari Rajas assumed that ‘ the right of property in 
the soil existed in the ruler alone’ (Settlement Report, 1884, 
§ 13). But the holdings even then were heritable, and 
transfer was practised ‘ on sufferance.’ The revenue was 
at first paid by labour and giving produce, as under the 
Ahom rulers in Assam proper. 

§ 3. The Right in Land. 

The ‘joint-system,’ however, deserves a little more de¬ 
tailed notice. In a jungle-covered country it was but 
natural that the settlers should have formed companies for 
mutual society, help, and protection. The individual 
settlers were called mirdsddr , the universal name for a 
colonist or conqueror who clears the land and first settles, 
thereby (in the popular feeling) acquiring a strong right, 
heritable at any rate, and permanent, to his cultivation. It 
is to be remembered, however, that the Kachan ruler’s 
right was that of a conqueror, and that wherever the 
mirasidars settled, they did so on tho understanding that 
their rights were no greater than what the ruler recognized ; 
indeed, the right acquired in former days can have been 
but limited, for in 1881 the Chief Commissioner wrote:— 

‘ Tit© tenure (of the mirasidars) is not of great antiquity, but 
has grown up under our regime, almost the whole district 
having been uncultivated when we took possession of it in 
1830. Rightly or wrongly, it has been consistently held from 
the first, that they had no rights except such as Government, 
the sole landlord, chose to confer on its lessees, or such as it 
allowed to grow up : and neither explicitly nor implicitly has 
any sanction been given to the notion that they could hold the 
land on any other terms except those of paying the revenue 
which Government may choose to demand.’ 

The right in land, when it does not depend on the ex- 

permanently cultivated acres 147,000 cotton, and chillies are sparingly 
are rice and nearly 49,000 tea grown, and mustard during the 
(in round numbers); sugar-cane, cold season. 

F f a 
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press terms of a lease or grant, is now defined and 
governed by Regulation I of 1886. 

§ 5. The Khel. 

The mirasidar companies were called ‘khel 1 .’ In the 
khel each mirasdar got as much land as he could cultivate. 
In every khel the leading men got various titles, and were 
rewarded with certain revenue-free holdings: thus the 
chaudhari or head of the khel got two ‘ hals 2 of land free, 
the mazumdar (or majumdar, a corruption of majmd’adar) 
ii, the lashkar r 1, the barabhuiya, and a majhar-bhuiya 
six khiyars. 

The free holdings were afterwards abolished, and the 
titles became a source of revenue, as they were sold,—a 
chaudhari’s title fetching R.100, and so on. 

Each khel had an agent or representative (mukhtar). 
A number of khels formed a Raij, or Rajya 3 , a nd the Raij 
had also its representative at court, called 1 Raij mukhtar.’ 

The khels were held jointly responsible for the revenue 
of every holding in their local limits; if a mirasdar failed 
to pay, the other members paid up and took his holding; 
if the khel failed to pay, the whole larger group or Raij, 
became responsible, and took the land of the defaulting 
khel. No outsiders were admitted. 

Under the system of the Kachari Rajas, just as in Assam 
proper under the Ahom rulers, the settlers had to supply 
service to the Raja ; the inhabitants of a certain place had 
to supply betel-nuts, others firewood, and so on; and the 
group that supplied the particular article was also desig¬ 
nated ‘khel.’ 

In the same way the revenue receipts of the district were 
apportioned among the different members of the royal 
family, and the group of holdings the revenue of which was 
assigned was also called 1 khel’; thus there were the ‘khel- 

1 Which I suppose to be the the khiyar is 3-5H1S of an acre. 

Perso-Arabic term ‘khel’—a com- 3 The term Raij is still a common 
pany or tribe—a term introduced Assamese name for any body of 
as it has been elsewhere. raiyats gathered for a common 

2 The local Kachari land measure purpose, 
or hal is equal to 4 8a British acres; 
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ma ’ or bara-khel, the entire revenue of -which went to the 
Raja ; the Maharanf s khel, one-fourth of which went to the 
Raja s chief wife, and three-fourths to the Raja; the ‘shang- 
jarai,’ or younger brother’s khel; and so on. If the revenues 
of a tract were devoted to religious purposes, that was 
again 1 khel ’; thus there were the ‘ Bhisingsa khel,’ devoted 
to the support of the worship of Kali; the Bishnughar 
khel, to that of Lakshmi-Narayan. These lands are still 
known, and now form ‘ mauzasV 


§ 4. The Land-Revenue Settlement. 


Passing over the earlier revenue arrangements, the first 
important step was the survey of the district made under 
Lieutenant Thuillier in 1841. The survey only extended 
to the cultivated fields: and so much of the waste as seemed 
likely to be cultivated was surveyed and divided into' 
numbered ddgs or plots, the intention being that as culti¬ 
vation extended, these plots should afford the means of 
determining its site and serve as a basis for a detailed map. 
But the plan led to some confusion when the jungle dags 
began to be taken up and cultivated. 

A Settlement was made in 1843-44 on the basis of this 
survey. It was followed by a Settlement in 1859 for 
twenty years. On the expiry of this in 1879, the Settle¬ 
ment completed in 1883 was made. ‘ The (cultivated) land 
was divided into two classes called “ awwal and “ duam” 
(first and second) respectively ; and within these classes it 
was rated according to situation, distance from navigable 
rivers, and exposure to the ravages of wild beasts, in four 
grades.’ The rates imposed per ‘ hal ’ (or kulba) 2 were:— 


1st grade 
2nd „ 
3rd „ 

4th „ 


Awwal. Duam. 

3-8 per hal. 3-0 per hal. 
30 „ 2-8 „ 

2-8 ,, 2-0 „ 

2-0 fy 1-8 f) 


1 McWilliam’s Report, §§ 33, 34. amine under a Deputy Collector 

2 The 1 hal’ = 4-82 acres. For the for interior details, aee Administra- 
principle adopted in the survey tionScport, 1882-83, paragraph 183. 
which was professional, aided by 
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This Settlement applied to the ordinary district cul¬ 
tivated lands, as well as to certain reclamation-leases given 
in former days, the latest of which terminated in 1879 
(Settlement Report, § 32). There is a large area (technically 
the jangal-buri mahals) held on leases under the waste land 
rules of 1864 and 1875-6, the thirty years’ terms of which 
have not expired, and which are not yet liable to Settle¬ 
ment. So also there were some grants made for ninety-nine 
years under the oldest of the waste land rules, and some 
‘ fee-simple ’ estates either commuted under the old system 
or bought as such when the rules allowed it. These are, of 
course, not included in the Settlement. 

§ 5. Revenue System and Procedure. 

The remarkable feature about the Cachar revenue is, as 
above noted, the survival of the joint responsibility. The 
old khel groups have, in the course of years, naturally been 
much altered by resignations of holdings, by additions, and 
so forth; but in some long-settled tracts the old khel 
group is still recognized. The land being held under the 
Assam principle of raiyati holdings under a ‘patta’ issued 
by Government, in Cachar, each ! inah&l ’ is held under one 
patta. The mahal is thus a tract held by a body of persons 
who are joint in interest, and this joint interest arises out 
of the old khel grouping. But the khel organization has 
been otherwise lost, since there is no system of mukhtars 
and representatives of the community with the authorities, 
as in old days. The number of co-sharers and signatories is 
often as large as eighty or a hundred. All the sharers or 
mirasdars are jointly liable for the revenue of the mahal 
specified in the patta. The sharers in the mahal are at 
present left entirely to themselves as to the apportionment 
of the revenue responsibility over individual holdings, but 
in the present Settlement a record-of-rights has been made 1 . 

1 As everywhere else, the joint cognized, i. e. the power of partition 
responsibility is disintegrating, by which not only enables the holdings 
the effect of partitions which con- to be separately defined and enjoyed, 
vert the holdings into severalties. but also the joint liability to be 

Perfect partition is not yet re- dissolved. Where, however, the 
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A discussion of the difficulties which arose in doing this 
will be found in the Settlement Report, §§ 57, 58, and also 
§ 93. A complete register was not attempted; but in the 
field lists or ‘ ChittM ’ mention was made of every field and 
its subdivision by means of letters, and the name of every 
occupant is shown. 

The person settled with has the landholder’s right and a 
right to a re-settlement at the close of the term. 

§ 8. The Custom of Ghasawat. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place about the cus¬ 
tom called ‘ ghasawat.’ The practice under the old Kachari 
Raj I have already described ; if a man failed to pay the 
revenue due on his holding, the other sharers in the khel 
took up the land absolutely. This rule was early modified 
(in 1833), and it was held that, on default, the estate might 
be given to any one, but that two years’ grace should be 
allowed, during which the mirasdar might obtain re-entry 
on paying up the revenue. But this was found not to work, 
and the 1 ghasawatdar ’ (as the temporary holder was termed) 
was again declared irremovable. In 1857 the question was 
again raised, and a long correspondence ensued. It was 
ultimately decided that on an estate falling into arrear, 
and an offer being made under the ghasawat rule, the land 
should be put up to auction 1 , and the title become absolute. 

§ 9. Pre-emption. 

As there is joint responsibility, the right of pre-emption 

has been held to exist both among Hindus and Musalmans. 

In fact, pre-emption in this case is not a peculiar right 

revenue is slight, the joint re- rule was that if he did not, his 
sponsibility is a very shadowy thing name was struck out of the list of 
as it is so rarely enforced. patta-holders. Now it has been 

I may note that this Settlement determined, on the contrary, that 
first introduced the very obvious his acceptance will be presumed 
rule (universally adopted else- unless he attends and formally 
where), viz. that when the assess- refuses (S. R. § 77). 
ment was made and a patta issued 1 Despatch of Secretary of State, 
to the person who was to hold the No. 30, dated 22nd January, i860. 
Settlement, the holder was not Bengal Government, to Board of 
bound to attend and sign an ac- Revenue, No. 2158, dated 22nd 
ceptance or kabuliyat. The old August, i860. 
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derived from Muhammadan law, but is a purely customary 
or natural right, which exists in all joint communities ;—in 
Upper India for example; and is important to the joint 
body, as enabling it to keep together and resist the breaking 
up which would result from the intrusion of strangers. 

§ 9. Revenue-free Grants. 

There are a number of revenue-free grants, dating from 
the time of the native Rajas of Kachar, who made them for 
reward of service and for religious uses. They are locally 
called ‘ bakhsha ’ lands. They are inalienable, so that if 
the grantee transfers, the grant is resumed and the land is 
liable to assessment. 

§ 10. Revenue Collection and Law. 

In Cachar the Eengal Sale laws were never in force. 
The revenue collection of Cachar is not quite on the same 
plan—though under the same general law—-as other parts of 
Assam. 

The ‘ Cachar Tahsil Rules ’ ] in principle resemble those of 
the Jaintya and Partabgarh tahsils of Sylhet. The revenue- 
payer has to take his money with a chalan or invoice to the 
tahsil, at which sit a number of mubarrirs (or clerks), over 
each of whom is placed a placard showing which ‘ pargcma’ 
he receives for. The muharrir examines, and if correct, 
signs, the ‘ chalans ’; payment is then made (at the Tahsil 
Office) to the potdar or cashier, who returns the duplicate 
chalan, which becomes the payer’s receipt or voucher. A 
single chalan is allowed to contain entries for more than one 
‘ mahal’ or jointly-liable body, provided they are in the 
same pargana. 

The district is divided into three collecting circles or 
tahsils. Instalments of revenue fall due in the months of 
August, November, and March. On the first of the month 
succeeding that in which an instalment falls due, a notice 

1 Volume of Circulars, p. 185, as 26th January, 1886. The rules 
altered by letter to Deputy Com- derive their authority from Chap- 
missioner, Cachar, No. 199, dated ter V of the Regulation I of 1886. 
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oi’ ‘ dastak ’ is issued to the defaulter h If this fails, a 
second is issued carrying with it attachment of moveable 
property. This is generally sufficient; if not, the property 
is sold ; and if that fails, a third process is issued against 
the estate itself, and the estate is sold by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. The Registers to be maintained at the Tahsils 
are special in form according to the different classes of 
estates,—-joint mahals, jangalburi leases with progressive 
revenue assessment, waste land grants, and so forth 2 . 

It will be observed that in the permanently settled 
estates it is not necessary that any process should be re¬ 
sorted to before sale. In non-permanently settled estates 
sale can only be ordered if the District Officer is satisfied 
that the minor processes are insufficient. The Regulation 
(as amended) may be consulted as to sale procedure; it 
being remarked that the alterations introduced in 1889, 
were intended to meet the difficulty, occurring in Sylhet, 
and perhaps elsewhere, of the immense number of petty 
estates and the difficulty of effecting a personal service of 
notice of sale on the actual owner. There are special ‘Rules’ 
issued under the Regulation II of 1889, which must be 
referred to. 

5 11. Partition. 


See. 70. 
Reg. I of 
1886 as 
amended 
in 1889. 


Batwara or partition cases are, as may be expected, 
common in Cachar. It should be noted, however, that 
these divisions are, what in technical language called, im¬ 
perfect, that is, while they define the several enjoyments, 
they do not dissolve the joint liability of the rnahal or 
estate. I do not, however, understand that the severance 
of the joint responsibility is impossible. 


1 As the mahals are joint, a very difficulty, and only by a copious 
large number of these dastaks has use of coercive processes : this is 
sometimes to issue, so that all not the case. 

sharers may have notice; and this 2 Vide Section III of the Rules, 

may give rise to the impression Notification No. 31, dated 25th June, 

that the revenue is got in with 1886. 
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§ 13. Rent Cases. 

Rent cases were formerly decided in the spirit of Act X 
of 1859, though that Act was not formally in force in 
Cachar ; and when, in 1869, Bengal Act VIII repealed Act 
X, and made over rent cases to the Civil Courts, it became 
the rule in Cachar to hear rent cases in the Civil Court 
also. 

§ 13. Waste Land Rules. 

I have already given some particulars about the waste 
lands held under leases. It may here be noted that these 
waste land leasing rules refer to large areas of waste suit¬ 
able for tea and special cultivation, and not to every patch 
of jungle land that lies amidst the ordinary cultivation. As 
an instance of the latter, it should be noted in passing that 
waste covered with thatch grass and reeds for matting is 
valuable, and there is an export trade for these articles 1 , 
and it is often retained (under assessment) for the sake of 
these products, as if it were cultivated land. The Cachar 
Waste land Rules have varied from period to period; those 
of 1876 (now in force) provide for an application being 
submitted, and for the survey and demarcation of the land. 
Notice is issued in case of any contrary claim or objection. 
The rules 2 provide for cases where the land was already 
under unauthorized cultivation, or is contiguous to another 
cultivated holding, which may equitably have a prior claim. 

The assessment payable has also been recently the sub¬ 
ject of orders. The rate of assessment was a progressive 
one, so that land taken up under earlier rules in 1864,1865, 
and 1869, would now be paying somewhat excessive rates: 
arrangements are now allowed whereby the holder can re¬ 
linquish and get a re-settlement at the rate of 13 annas an 
acre (R.3-10 per hal), thus equalizing the conditions of the 
older leases with those now issued. Under the present 

1 I believe that the excellent gong. For the waste land rules, 
white matting for which Calcutta see Volume of Assam Circulars, p. 
is celebrated is made of grass 162. 

brought from all this part of the 2 See Volume of Circulars, p. J58, 
country as well as from Chitta- et seq. 
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rules the grantee executes a lease and becomes an ordinary 
1 landholder ’ under the Regulation, paying a progressive 
assessment beginning with two years revenue-free and then 
3 annas for four years, 6 annas for four years more, and 
then 12 annas an acre for twenty years in all. 


Section III.— Sylhet. 

§ 1. Origin and History. 

This curious district called Silhat (Srihatta) is one of the 
old Bengal acquisitions of 1765. It may be described as 
forming, with Cachar, the valley or alluvial plain of the 
Surma or Barak river—a sluggish stream with but slight 
fall, so that the banks of the river, accumulated out of the 
silt brought down, form the highest and best cultivated and 
populous part of the country, and slope off into hollow 
tracts often deeply flooded and traversed by a net-work of 
streams. The surface (except towards Mymensingh) is, 
however, diversified by isolated hills called ‘ tila,’ which 
are in fact outliers of the system of the Tipra and Lushai 
hills to the south-east. 

Sylhet had come under Todar Mali’s famous assessment in 
the reign of Akbar. Under British rule it came under the 
permanent Settlement, but in a peculiar form. Unlike the 
other districts of Bengal, a measurement preceded the 
Settlement, and instead of always selecting the chaudharis 
as Zamindars of estates vaguely known by name and in¬ 
cluding vast tracts of waste, the collector of the day (Mr. 
J. Willis) settled only measured holdings with the actual 
occupants locally called mirasdars 1 . Consequently, all land 
not thus settled nor permanently settled by after-arrange¬ 
ments, is held on Temporary Settlement. The whole 
district is, in one aspect at any rate, ‘ raiyatwari,’ for the 

1 The Chaudharis of parganas same original system of cultivation 
managed, however, to .secure fairly as survives in Cachar, but the joint 
good estates for themselves : and organization of the mirasdars in 
their Zamindaris are among the ‘ Khel ’ and 1 Rajya/ has not sur- 
few good-sized estates in Sylhet. vived in Sylhet. 

The name mirdsddr will indicate tho 
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land is held by the cultivators or holders without any 
middleman; only that in the case of the old settled land, the 
revenue of the holdings is not liable to any revision, while 
in the rest it is. To this district were added, in 1835, 
the Jaintya parganas which were taken from the Raja of 
Jaintya in consequence of gross and repeated misconduct b 
These were also temporarily settled. 

Sylhet was added to Assam in 1874, and the Act XII of 
that year enables the necessary arrangements to be made 
for the exercise of powers by the Chief Commissioner. A 
notification under the Scheduled Districts Act 2 , declared 
various Acts and Regulations to be in force, and thus set 
at rest many questions. But the notification does not 
affect the force of any other Acts and Regulations that may 
be current owing to the former position of Sylhet as a 
Bengal district; it only puts an end to doubt as to enact¬ 
ments actually mentioned. The revenue law is now Regu¬ 
lation I of 1886 which repeals the older laws. 

§ a. Constitution of Estates. 

The result of the original Permanent Settlement was to 
constitute, besides the few large estates already spoken of 
in the note to p. 443, a vast number of small estates. Of 
50,437 such estates, only 470 paid a revenue exceeding 
R. 100 ; and 30,996 estates paid under one rupee each! 


§ 3. Ildm and Hul-dbddi Lands. 

In 1802, under the orders of the Board of Revenue, the 
patwaris were instructed to report what lands at that time 
under cultivation (hal-abadi) were liable to Settlement as 
not having already come under Mr. Willis’ Settlement. 
The Collector accordingly issued a proclamation calling for 

1 See Administration Report, 1882-3, Extent Act of 1874 declared certain 
Section 85. laws not to be in force, and a num- 

1 Notification No. 1152, dated ber of others (as regards revenue 
October 3rd, 1879 (Government of matters with which we are eon- 
India). Until 1874 Sylhet was cerned) has been repealed by Regu- 
like any other district of Bengal, lation I of 1886 as stated in the 
hut in that year it became a ‘ Sche- text, 
duled district.’ The Local Laws 
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claims to these lands, and these amounted, accordin 'he 
reports, to some 350,000 acres. This, however, v (ill 
exclusive of a large area of wholly unoccupied to, 
which no one pretended to claim. These lands cam ’ >e 
called ‘ ilam ’ (proclamation) lands. 

The authorities offered leases of the ildm lands ; t 
one-eighth was taken up and settled in 1804 on no e> 
terms as to duration. Holders were, however, deterre< l 
applying for leases, because some of the old Settle) 1 
holders insisted that the ildm lands belonged to them, 
length it was determined that they did not so be 1 * 
special terms were then allowed for the ilam lands, and 
Settlements became permanent (as recognized in 1869). 

The results of various Settlements in the kdl-dbddi liu 
have been to create the following classes of lands, of wh.i 
the Settlement became also permanent :— 

Ilam daimi, only six estates; taken up on the origin; 
proclamation. 

S Hal-dbadi, 467 estates; subsequently confirmed. 

Khas hal-abadi (25 similar estates which reverted 1 
Government, but were again permanently settled). 

§ 4. Permanently-settled Estates classified. 

It was not only the originally settled estates and those 
of the hal-abadi class that have permanent Settlements ; a 
few others fell in to Government and were permanently 
settled with the new holders as required by the law at the 
time. 

Some estates claimed on invalid titles were also so 
settled under Regulation III of 1828, so that, taken alto¬ 
gether, there are— 

(1) Dahsala (or Dahsana) lands, 26,147 estates,—those 
of the original Permanent Settlement. 

(2) Daimi, resumed and settled under Reg. Ill of 1828, 
23,480 estates. 

(3) KMs daimi, lapsed estates, again permanently 
settled, 451 in number. 

(4) Ilam daimi, as above explained ; 6 in number. 
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, (5) Hal-aMdi, 467 in number. 

) (6) Khas hal-abadi, similar estates which lapsed or 

f became ‘ khas ’ and were again settled ; 25 in 

' number. 

§ 5. Temporarily-settled Lands. 

By far the greater part of these are lands not under cul¬ 
tivation at the time of the original Settlement, though there 
were some others that were permanently settled but have 
lapsed, or been lost by failure to pay, and so forth. The 
reports now seem to use the term ‘ ildm ’ generally for all 
land that is not permanently settled. 

In 1869 a systematic re-survey and Settlement of ildm 
lands was begun, and a set of revised rules issued, with 
forms of patta or lease. Land that had been found waste 
at a previous survey in 1835, was put on the waste land 
register, and much of it has since been taken up by tea- 
planters and others 1 . 

The temporarily-settled lands then are divided into two 
main classes: (i) lands in which Settlement-holders are 
recognized as having what is a * landholder’s ’ title under 
the Regulation I of 1886, i. e. a practically proprietary 
right subject to payment of revenue, though they have no 
right to any allowance in case they refuse a Settlement; 
(ii) lands which are * khas,’ i. e. in which Government has 
not made over the holding to any ‘ landholder ’ on a Settle¬ 
ment for a term of years, but keeping the land itself, treats 
the cultivators as tenants under itself. 

In the first class, are 2 :— 

(1) Temporarily-settled ilam and h&l-abadi lands ; 

(2) Land that had been reserved for the maintenance 

of patwaris who were abolished in 1833 (Nankar 
patwargiri); 

1 Under the Settlement rules a more than one rupee may redeem 
certain area of waste, not exceeding at twenty years’ purchase of the 
one-fifth of the cultivated area, was revenue. (See p. 444, ante), 
allowed to each holding : the rest 2 See Administration Report for 
ws>« ti.'-.lrl a* the disnnsal nf Crovorn- tSR n-Rt. S sr. as reerards the settle- 
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(3) Alluvial lands and silted-up lands, &c. (charbhart 

and bilbhart); 

(4) Izid ; or ‘ excess ’ lands not included in the per¬ 

manently-settled measurements, but not in¬ 
cluded in the proclamation as ilam ; 

(5) Resumed revenue-free not permanently-settled; 

and 

(6) ! khas ’ or lands onco permanently-settled, which 

have been bought in by Government at sales 
for arrears of revenue. 

In the second class are estates in the Karimganj Sub¬ 
division of Sylhet, being for the most part settled ilam 
estates which have broken down, lapsed, or fallen into 
arrears. The ‘ khas ’ management here is similar to that 
of the ordinary Assam system ; the tenants are allowed 
fixed rates, and available holdings may be taken up by 
raiyats on application to the tahsi'ldar. 

§ 6. Jaintiyd parganas temporarily-settled Estates. 

These have also been temporarily settled. A new Settle¬ 
ment was begun in 1876 and was finished in 1882. The 
rights are just the same as in temporarily-settled estates in 
the east of Sylhet 1 , except that transfers other than those 
caused by inheritance, require the approval of the Deputy- 
Commissioner 2 . 

‘ The existing Settlement of the seventeen Jaintiya parganas 3 
has unfortunately been the subject of a long correspondence, 

1 There is a curious case of an required to burn the lime. Inglis 
estate, or rather group of petty managed, however, to do without 
holdings, in Jaintiya which may be the reeds, or to get over the diffi- 
alluded to. Sylhet lime is famous, culty in some way ; but there are 
and the trade in it is large ; it is still plots of ground over the par- 
obtained in the outer hills along ganas known as the ‘Sweetlands 
the borders of the district. It seems mahal,’ the land being afterwards 
that in former years a person named sold in small lot 3 . 

Inglis got a valuable grant of the 2 See Administration Report, 1881- 
right to work the limestone. 82, § 63. 

Another person (Sweetlands), desir- 3 See Government of India, No. 

ing to thwart him, immediately dated 1st November, 1884 (to 

obtained a grant of all the waste Chief Commissioner). I have found 
plots in the Jaintiyd parganas. his in the Settlement Report mention of 
object being to have the command local measures of land which are 
of the growth of reeds which were curious :— 
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which is scattered through several volumes of proceedings, 
&e. The former Settlement expired in 1877, and a new Set¬ 
tlement was made at a very considerable enhancement. This 
Settlement was not a success either as regards its records or 
the rates of assessment; hence a general reduction of assess¬ 
ments had to be made, and the Settlement so revised will last 
till 1894. The complete re-settlement of no less than 36,000 
pretty estates, of which these parganas consist, will then have 
to be undertaken. 

‘ A cadastral survey is spoken of for Sylhet and including 
these parganas. 

‘ In the plains the homestead and garden is called bhit: and 
here also account has to be taken of basins or depressions 
(often flooded by the network of streams which traverse the 
district) called “ liaor.” The parganas close under the hills are 
extremely malarious and filled with dense jungle, as well as 
liable to flood from rain-swollen streams descending from the 
hills, while the crops suffer continually from the ravages of 
wild beasts : other parts are fertile, and ‘ ek-fasl,’ and ‘ do-fasl ’ 
(one crop and two crops) is a common distinction of the land. 
As in the rest of Sylhet, the best land is the cleared higher 
land on the slopes forming the banks of the Surma river. 
Here betel palms abound in the homestead, and are prover¬ 
bially said to “pay the revenue.” 

‘There will probably be difficulties with tenants in these 
parganas, for it appears that the alleged occupants with whom 
the Settlements were made were in some cases not the persons 
really entitled.’ 


§ 7. Revenue-free luMiirdj Estates. 

There are a large number of petty revenue-free holdings, 
‘ debottar, brahmottar,’ to Hindu religious pujdris and to 
Muhammadans under the name of * madadma’ash ’ and 
‘ chiraghi.’ &c. They call for no special notice. 


The old standard used to be a 
kahan = 576 square feet; seven 
such measures make one pod ; four 
of the pods go to a khiyar, and 
twelve khiyars to one ‘ h£l ’ or 
‘ kulba.’ 


In Jaintiya the khiyar is to the 
bigha as it: 1. The measurement 
now adopted is the bigha (1600 
square yards) divided into twenty 
‘ dhar,’ and the dhar into twenty 
kathfis. 
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§ 8. The 1 Khas ’ Estates. 

These estates are lands that have become Government 
property and are not settled with any one, but Government 
deals with the cultivators as the tenants of the State ; they 
are found in the Kanairghat tahsil and in Partabgarh. The 
assessment, or rather rent-taking, is managed by rules pre¬ 
scribed in the Chief Commissioner’s letter No. 101 T., dated 
17th January, 1885. In effect, the plan consists of a simple 
annual inspection, the result of which is a ‘ jamabandi,’ or 
list of rent-rates which are sanctioned for the year only. 
I mention this chiefly in order to emphasize the distinction, 
noticeable here and in Bengal, that Government ‘ khas ’ 
management is not the same thing as ordinary raiyatwar 
management. In neither, it is true, is there any middle¬ 
man ; but in the one case there is a Settlement (even 
though it be an annual one only), with a legally-recognized 
‘ occupant ’ or ‘ raiyat ’; in the other there is a dealing be¬ 
tween Government as landowner and its tenant properly so 
called. 

§ 9. Revenue Management. 

The revenue-management of Sylhet, though generally 
governed by Regulation I of 1886, has some peculiar fea¬ 
tures maintained by the existing rules 1 . There are tahsils 
in Sylhet, and the reader is aware that ‘tahsil’ means a 
local revenue division of a district, under a Tahsildar. In 
the Assam Yalley the land is often grouped into ‘ inauzas,’ 
under a mauzadar, directly under the district or sub- 
divisional officer; the tahsil system has only been par¬ 
tially introduced. In Sylhet, one system of management 
prevails in the head-quarters and subdivisional tahsils, 
and another in the Jaintiya tahsils and in the Partabgarh 
tahsil. As regards the first system, the Ichels or mahals 
(aggregates of revenue-paying holdings) are grouped into 
1 circles ’ locally called ‘ zillah Y Each zillah is represented 

1 See rules dated 129th April, be noted ; for just as the mauza of 

1887, and letter from Chief Com- other parts means the single village, 
missioner, No. 197, dated 26th so zillah (zila’) in other parts means 
January, 1886, and the recent rules a whole district, and not, as in 
under Reg. II of 1889. Sylhet, a fiscal grouping of several 

2 Here another peculiar sense will mahals or revenue-paying estates. 

VOL. III. G g 
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at the t&hsil office by a ‘ zilad&r,’ assisted by clerks and 
writers. There is also an official called a 1 potddr V who is 
a sort of cashier. One or more such 1 zillahs ’ constitutes 
the jurisdiction of a tabsil presided over by a tahsildar. 

All revenue from the numerous small estates has to be 
paid in by means of a duplicate invoice or ‘ chdlan,’ handed 
to the ziladar in the first instance 2 . On that officer 
signing it as correct (and for this purpose he has his 
‘ tauzi ’ or revenue-roll to refer to), the revenue-payer car¬ 
ries his money with the chdldn to the Tahsildar. The 
potdAr counts the money and examines the coins, &c., and 
makes an entry (if all is correct) in his day-book. A 
register of the Chilians is also kept up for each zillah. One 
of the copies of the chdj&n (signed) is returned to the payer 
and becomes his receipt or voucher. As the potdar and 
the ziladar and the tahsilddr all keep books, one is a check 
on the other. Arrears of revenue are recovered as de¬ 
scribed under Chapter V of the Regulation and Rules 
made pursuant to the amnesty Regulation II of 1889. 
Sale of the estate may be ordered at once, in the case of 
permanently-settled estates. 

The rules also prescribe a number of registers, the object 
of which is to keep the Tahsildar aware of the existence of 
all estates, whether permanently-settled, temporarily-settled, 
1 khfis,’ under waste land rules. &c., and the revenue to be 
accounted for, as well as to know the various instalments 
(1 qistbandi) in which different revenue-payments fall due, 
and any arrears and balances that accrue. 

In the two tahslls of the Jaintya parganas and in Par- 
t&bgarh, the ‘ pargana ’ or ‘ mau/.a ’ is spoken of instead of 
‘zillah’; but, except for this difference of name, the pro¬ 
cedure is very much the same. 

Payment is made (as before) by chalans; and each mahdl 
pays by a joint chalan (made out in duplicate :! ). 

1 More correctly putdd sir— moan- ziladar of his zillah. to whom he 
ing literally a weigher and assayer must go. 

of < oins. 3 In all cases there are authorized 

• The ziladiirs all sit at fixed 1 chalan-writers,’ who are entitled 
places, with placards, so that every to a very small fee for making out 
person may know which is the the chdldn. 
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There are some differences in the registers to be kept up, 
for which the rules must be consulted. 

In Partabgarh are the ‘ khas 1 lands already spoken of, 
and in Jaintya there are some house-tax-paying villages to 
be accounted for in appropriate forms. There is also a 
special form of making out and publishing a ‘ bakij^i,’ or 
list of arrears, and of recovering the money. 

§ 10. Revenue Settlements (temporary and for Khas 
Lands). 

I have read a series of papers separately describing re¬ 
cent Settlement operations for the temporarily-settled lands 
of Sylhet. The correspondence relates to (1) the ‘ ilam ’ 
lands, including all lands not permanently settled, and 
treated separately because settled under rules of 1876 and 
earlier years (spoken of as il&m rules); (2) to the ‘jots ’ or 
groups of land held ‘ khas ’ (being lands on which Settle¬ 
ment had been refused by the holder, or which had been 
sold for arrears) in the Partabgarh tahsil (see § 8, ante) 
and (3) for the ‘miscellaneous estates,’ meaning those 
called nankar patwargiri, charbhart, &c. There are some 
2432 of these ‘miscellaneous estates,’ only 23 being over 
100 acres, and only 203 being over 10 acres. They are 
scattered over a tract measuring more than 4000 square 
miles. 

The outside reader feels the greatest difficulty (and one 
which I am unable to remove) in understanding why all 
these temporarily-settled estates should not be put on the 
same footing and settled on the same principles, all dis¬ 
tinctions being allowed to drop into oblivion. At present 
the Settlements fall in at different dates : but that would 
very soon be equalized. 

Section IV.— The Hill Districts. 

§ 1. The 1 Inner Line! 

It will be observed, on a glance at the map, that the 
Assam districts are all of them more or less in contact with 

G g 2 
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hills \ inhabited by various tribes, more or less civilized or 
barbarous, on the north and north-east, as well as with the 
central hills of the Assam Range. On the south, too, Sylhet 
and Cachar are in contact with the hills of the Lushai 
country. Some of the tribes occupying the hills are in¬ 
dependent, or in merely political relation with the Govern¬ 
ment ; others are under British administration, but are not 
advanced enough to be under the same Civil, Criminal, and 
Revenue Laws as the older districts of the plains. It is, 
therefore, necessary (a) not only to provide a simple form 
of administration for such hill districts as are British, but 
also ( b ) in the case of the frontier and other hill tracts, to 
regulate the intercourse between the inhabitants of the 
plains and the hill tribes, whose country presents attrac¬ 
tions in the shape of a trade in india-rubber and ivory. If 
landholding in these hills and the trade intercourse were 
not regulated, complications and quarrels would be sure to 
ensue. In 1873, therefore, by Regulation V (of that year), 
a law was made, the object of which was to enable an 
‘ inner line ’ to be drawn between the hill tribes and their 
neighbours in the plains. The holding of land beyond this 
line by strangers, and the intercourse for trade purposes or 
collecting forest produce, is prohibited or regulated. The 
Regulation has ceased to apply to the Garo hills 2 , and no 
inner line has been found necessary in the Khasi hills; but 
it is still in force on the northern frontier and to the south 
of Cachar. 

§ 2. Law for the Government of the Hill Districts. 

Besides this ‘inner line’ Regulation, the Regulation II of 
1880, as extended by III of 1884, may be applied to all the 
hill districts directly under administration as British terri¬ 
tory ; it enables the boundaries of such districts in respect 

’ Of the 45,839 square miles of &e., by persons not being natives 
which Assam consists 17,698 are of the hills. Power is given to ex- 
hilly country. tend such regulation when neees- 

“ Regulation I of 1882 for these sary, to the case of the people 

hills now does all that is necessary resident within the hills them- 

for regulating the collection of selves, 

timber, ivory, wax, india-rubber, 
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of the adjoining territory under the regular law, to be 
fixed; and it also enables the Chief Commissioner to de¬ 
clare that any enactment not suited to the place, shall not 
be in force h 

The frontier hill-tracts, to the north and north-east, and 
at one point to the extreme south-east of the province, will 
not need further notice in these pages: but some details 
regarding the hill districts of the ‘ Assam Range ’ may be 
suitably included. 

§ 3. The Hills of the Central Range. 

There is no regular land-revenue system in these hills. 
A house-tax is levied, and not land-revenue. But in the 
Garo hills and a small corner of the Naga hills, and in the 
Jaintya hills, there are tracts where a land-revenue is 
taken. The house-tax is, in the Garo, Jaintya, and Naga 
hills, and such of the Khasi villages as are British, collected 
and paid in by headmen, who, like the mauzadars of the 
Assam Valley, are remunerated by a commission. These 
officers are called Lashkar and Lakma in the Garo hills, 
‘Dolloi’ (Dalai) and ‘ Sardar ’ in the Jaintya and Khasi hills, 
and ‘ Lambardar ’ in the Na.ga hills. These hill districts, 
therefore, can only interest us, in this manual, from an ad¬ 
ministrative point of view, and a very brief account will be 
sufficient. 


1 Regulation II of 1880originally Khasi and Jaintya \ 

applied to ‘ frontier ’ tracts, but the hills. Notification, j 5th 

Garo, Khasi and Jaintya hills, and Foreign Department. 2892. > Nov- 

those of Mikir or Nowgong, are not Garo hills. Notification \ ember 

‘frontier’ tracts, they are in the Foreign Department. 2892./ 1884. 

midst of the province ; accordingly Nowgong (Mikir \ 12th 
Regulation III of 1884 extended the hills). Notification, I Nov- 

application. The Regulations have Foreign Department. 2936. ( ember 

been applied to— ' 1884. 


The Naga hills. Noti- The list of enactments excluded, 

fication, Foreign De- chiefly refers to the Stamp, Court- 

partment .... 988E. 22nd fees and Registration laws, and the 
North Cachar hills. I April Transfer of Property Act, 1882. The 

Notification, Foreign f 1884. Civil or the Criminal Procedure 

Department. . . . 989E. j Code, or both, are also excluded, 

Dibrugarh frontier and replaced by simpler rules for 

tracts. Notification, > the procedure in administering 

Foreign Department. 990E. justice. See Administration Report for 

1884-85, paragraph 75 (p. 31). 
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§ 4. Gdro Hills. 

The Garo hills—the first group in the range, beginning 
with its western extremity—have been already alluded to 
as surrounded on three sides by the estates of chaudharis 
who have become permanently-settled Zamindars. The 
Garos, as already stated, used to give great trouble by 
raiding beyond the limits of their hills. For some years 
after the grant of Bengal in 1765, the status quo was main¬ 
tained unaltered. But in 1816 the state of affairs attracted 
attention. The Garo hills were then made a separate dis¬ 
trict, the interests acquired by Zamindars within the 
limits of the district having been compensated and ex¬ 
tinguished. 

A special commission was appointed, and Regulation X 
of 1822, already alluded to, legalized the arrangements 
made. But it was not till x 866 that an attempt was made 
to have an officer resident in the hills district during the 
healthier season of the year. In time the Regulation X of 
1822 was superseded by Act XXII of 3869, under which 
simple rules were made for the general administration, a 
number of chiefs in the interior being left practically in¬ 
dependent. This Act remained till the Scheduled Districts 
Act of 1874 was brought into force. In 1871, a murder in 
connection with survey operations resulted in measures the 
end of which was that the whole district was brought 
under administration, and Regulation Y of 1873 was ap¬ 
plied to regulate the intercourse of the people in the plains, 
who desire to collect timber, ivory, wax, and other forest 
produce. This Regulation is now supei'seded by Regula¬ 
tion I of 1882 ; and Regulation II of 1880 (as extended by 
III of 1884) settles the law to be enforced. The district 
is now traversed by excellent roads and is perfectly peace¬ 
able. Cultivation by ‘jiim’ is practised, but valuable 
forests have been reserved as State forests. 

The history of these hills, showing their transition, in 
the course of years, under suitable management, from being 
a nest of marauders to a peaceable territory, is instructive; 
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in all probability it is one that will repeat itself gradually 
in all those hills which once were really frontier districts, 
but are now hemmed in by British territory on both sides, 
since Burma was annexed. 

§ 5. The Khdsi Hills. 

In this next group the country is not under British law, 
but under general political control, and is so peaceable that 
no ‘ inner line ’ is needed. When Assam was annexed in 
1826, it became an object to have a communication with 
the valley through these hills ; some opposition was offered 
to this, and attacks on the road-making party resulted in 
murders, which led to coercive expeditions. But in 1833 
all the chiefs submitted 5 . 

The greatest part of the hills consists of estates of the 
chiefs: they pay no tribute, but have resigned their mines, 
minerals, forests, elephants, and natural products, and re¬ 
ceive half the profits from these sources. Justice is ad¬ 
ministered by the darbdrs, or Courts of the States; but 
heinous offences, and those in which the subjects of other 
States are concerned, are dealt with by the British authori¬ 
ties. The people are extremely well-to-do, and make 
money by trade in the staples which the hills produce 2 . 

A few villages acquired in 1833, or since ceded, are 
British—chiefly in the neighbourhood of Chirapfmji, Myl- 
him, and Shillong. The lands around the station of Shil¬ 
long were acquired from the chief or ‘ Seim ’ of Mylhim in 
1863, by purchase 3 . 

The cultivation is more elaborate than in some of the 
hill states, and in the hollows of the plateau rice is carefully 
grown on irrigated terraces 4 . 

1 The Khasis were known in with arms in his hands, 
former days as troublesome marau- 2 Adm. Rep. 1882-83, § 93 - 
ders, whose incursions had to be 3 Aitchison's Treaties, vol. i. pp. 
checked by a line of forts along the 207-209. Shillong now forms the 
edge of Sylhet. A Regulation (I of head-quarters of the Assam Admin- 
1799) still stands on the Statute istration. 

book prohibiting the supply of * See Statistical Account of Assam, 
arms and ammunition to the hill- vol. ii. p. 223. for an account of the 
men, and forbidding any one to process ; and see Administration lie- 
pass over the Company’s frontier port, 1882-83, § 30. 
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§ 6 . Jaintyd Hills. 

These are British. The Raj£, having been deprived of 
the parganas in the plains, as already stated {vide section 
on Sylhet), refused to keep the hill tracts, apd they thus 
lapsed to Government in 1835. The subdivision was in 
charge of an assistant, stationed at JawaL The hills are 
divided into twenty-three petty districts, four of which are 
managed by ‘ Sarddrs ’ or chiefs, and nineteen by headmen, 
called ‘Dollois’ (DAlai). They did not manage well, and 
outbreaks occurred in i860 and 1862. Since the suppres¬ 
sion of these, and the establishment of a British officer, and 
the reformation of the ‘ Dollois’ management, there has 
been perfect peace. The Regulation II of 1880 applies, and 
simple rules for the administration of justice are in force. 
There are some ordinary plough-lands in this subdivision 
known as rdj-hdli lands, and these are assessed at a re¬ 
venue of ten annas per bigha of 1600 square yards, payable 
on or before the 30th June h 

§ 7. North Cachar Hills. 

It is convenient to include this portion of the British 
Cachar district in this notice, because it is administered 
separately. The tract is separated from the plains by the 
great Barail Range, and consists of hills of low elevation. 
The district became British partly in 1839 and partly in 
1854 2 . After some changes, which it is not necessary to 
refer to, the station of the officer in charge of the sub¬ 
division was fixed at Gunjong. 

§ 8. Ndgd Hills. 

This tract, as separate from that to the east, indicated 
on the maps as ‘Independent Naga tribes,’ is now British 
territory, and was so proclaimed in July, 1882. The dis¬ 
trict as it now exists was formed in 1886, partly out of the 

1 For details see Chief Commis- No. 3436, dated nth August, 1886. 
sioner’s letter to the Deputy Com- 2 Under circumstances detailed 
missioner, Khasi and Jaintya Hills, at 5 95 of the Adm. Rep., 1882-83. 
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North Cachar hills, and partly out of the Naga hills. A 
great forest area called Nambor has been taken in charge 
as a State forest in the uninhabited valley of the Dhansiri 
river. The administration is like that of the other hill dis¬ 
tricts that are British territory. 

The history of the Nag a expeditions, their causes and 
consequences, may be read in the Administration Report 
for 1882-83 (§§ 96-99). Samaguting, the former head¬ 
quarters of the officer in charge, was given up, and it is 
now at Kohima. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Eeg. I of 
1886. sec. 
122. 


Sec. 123. 


Ibid. 


See. 126. 


REVENUE BUSINESS AND OFFICIALS (THE WHOLE 

province). 

Section I.— The Official Staff. 

§ 1. The Chief Revenue Control. 

The Chief Commissioner is, under the Regulation, the 
‘chief controlling authority ’ in the Province, subject to the 
orders of the Governor-General in Council. 

§ 2. The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner. 

Each district is presided over by a Deputy Commissioner, 
who is a ‘ Revenue Officer ’ (and so are his Assistants and 
Extra Assistants) under the Regulation. 

The districts of Assam Proper and Goalpara are united 
under the superintendence of a Commissioner (also a Revenue 
officer). But the districts of Sylhet and Cachar, and the 
Hill districts, are not under a separate Commissioner. In 
them the Chief Commissioner of Assam is himself the 
Divisional Officer or Commissioner 1 . 

§ 3. Subordinate Officers. 

In each district, there are, or may be, subdivisions in 
charge of Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
The officer so in charge has by law certain powers specified; 
and may be invested with further powers of a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Under the Regulation (as already stated) the 
Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Assistant and Extra 


1 Administration Report, 1882-3, Part II a, § 102-4. 
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Assistant Commissioners are the Revenue Officers; but the 
Chief Commissioner is empowered to appoint other revenue 
officers. Under this provision, for each district (except 
Goalpard) an officer called a Sub-Deputy Collector has been 
appointed: he is employed mainly on supervision of the 
revenue establishments, on looking after Settlement survey 
operations, and the compilation of revenue records and 
returns. 

§ 4. The Mausaddr. 

In the Assam Valley, including the Eastern Dwars (but 
excluding the permanently-settled estates of Goalpara, 
where there are no district revenue establishments) the 
revenue is collected by ‘mauzadars,’ unless where they have 
been superseded by the agency of tahslldars. 

The m auzaddr is spoken of as a ‘revenue contractor.’ 
His functions in recording the lands in his mauza, and in 
measuring and assessing them by the aid of the 1 mandals,’ 
have already been described. The result of these measure¬ 
ment and assessment operations is to enable the mauzadar 
t,o submit to the district officer a statement showing the 
revenue. In the estates belonging to his mauza (techni¬ 
cally spoken of as lands ‘ amalgamated ’ with the mauza) 
he is personally responsible for the revenue, and collects 
it. He is allowed a commission of 10 per cent, on the 
total up to R. 6000, and 5 per cent, on any amount above 
that sum. 

§ 5. The Tahsil System. 

In the Kamrup district tahsils are already constituted, 
and some in Darrang. The area of the tahsil is larger than 
a 1 mauza,’ and the agency is better conducted, while it 
is less costly, as it is a regular Government paid agency 
in lieu of the contract responsibility which necessitates a 
rather high rate of commission being paid 1 . 

The Tahsildar is graded with the Sub-deputy Collectors. 

1 In a letter to the Government the defects of the mauzadari system, 
of India (No. 3532, dated 26th the loss occasioned by errors in 
October, 1887) is enclosed an in- classification and measurement of 
foresting memorandum by the lands under that system, and the 
Director of Land Records showing advantages of the tahsil system. 
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Under the same system, and indeed as a consequence of 
it, kanungos have been introduced, on the North-Western 
Provinces’ model; there being supervising kanungos, for 
out-door inspection—to keep the ‘mandals’ up to their 
work; and a regisfcrar-kan lingo at head-quarters to keep 
up the records. 

The duties of Tahsildars, Sub-deputy Collectors and 
Kanungos are explained fully in the Rules for Mandals, 
Supervisor-Kanungos, Tahsildars, and Mauzadars, Registrar- 
KAnungos, and Sub-Deputy Collectors issued with Circular 
No. 31, dated 28th June, 1887. These apply to cadastrally- 
surveyed estates, which are naturally the parts of districts 
in which the ‘ improved ’ system is first developed \ 

6 . Powers of Revenue Officers. 

The powers of Revenue officers are so clearly explained in 
Chapter VII of the Regulation, that a reference to it is 
sufficient. It will be observed that where there is the in¬ 
tention to have a cadastral survey and Settlement, a Settle¬ 
ment officer and a Survey officer may be appointed. When 
the ordinary procedure is adopted, the Deputy Commissioner 
and subdivisional officers have the powers of a Settlement 
officer. 

Section II. —Land-Revenue Business. 

§ 1. District Registration of Titles. 

Apart from the documents prepared at the annual or 
periodic Settlements, the Deputy Commissioner is bound 
to maintain— 

(1) a General Register of revenue-paying estates ; 

(2) a General Register of revenue-free estates; and 


1 It will not be understood that 
Sub-Deputy Collectors are only con¬ 
cerned with eadastrally surveyed 
tracts ; i on the contrary his juris¬ 
diction must be regarded as extend¬ 
ing over all the mausas of the sub¬ 
division to which he is appointed, 
whether brought under cadastral 


survey or not/ (Circular No. 31.) 
Indeed, the less perfect the system 
the greater is the need for the check 
of the measurements and records, 
simple as they are, which the 
mandals and mauzadars are respon¬ 
sible for. 
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(3) any other Registers which the Chief Commissioner 
may direct. 

Every ‘proprietor’ or ‘landholder,’ who succeeds by in¬ 
heritance or transfer, and joint holders, managers, and 
mortgagees, are bound within six months from the date of 
getting possession, to apply to be registered. And all per¬ 
sons already in possession when the Regulation came into 
force, may apply for registration. 

For the procedure, and consequences of non-registration, 
reference may be made to the Regulation; and for the 
forms of Registers and other details, to the Rules. 

§ 2. Collection of Revenue. 

This forms the subject of Chapter Y of the Regulation, 
under which also Rules are issued relating to the collection 
of revenue and recovery of arrears 

The general rules fix the instalments ; provide for the 
opening of separate accounts (where, in large holdings or 
permanently-settled estates, there are joint-owners); provide 
for the issue of ‘ notices of demand ’ after an arrear has Reg. I of 
accrued; regulate sales ; and prescribe certain registers of l 8 
sales and coercive action for recovery of arrears 2 . 

The rules 20-24 apply only where there are no tahsils, Rule* 
and where the old mauzaddr system of collection is in 4 
force. 

The rules 26 and 27 apply to the tahsils in Cachar and lb. 26. 27 
Sylhet. 

The rules 34-37 apply to permanently-settled estates in lb. 34-37 
Goalpara, 

There is nothing in these rules that calls for special 
remark; where they apply solely to the districts of Cachar, 

Sylhet, Jaintya parganas, or Goalpara, their effect has been 
noted in the sections devoted to these districts. 

The Regulation provides generally, that joint-holders are 

1 The general rules are in Notifi- is technically spoken of as 1 baki- 
cation No. 31, dated 25th June, jai ’; e. g. the ‘baki-jai register* 

1886, which came into force from means a register of issue of pro- 
ist July, 1886. cesses against defaulters. 

3 In Assam the 1 arrears ’ process 
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Reg. s,€C. 

65 


Keg. I of 
1886, sec. 
69. 

See. 70. 


Sec. 90. 


liable jointly and severally (this will find special exempli¬ 
fication in Caehar, but may apply anywhere); and so where 
a tax is imposed on a ! family ’ or a ‘ house,’ the tax is due 
from all males above eighteen years of age, jointly and seve¬ 
rally,—who took any part in the cultivation of the land. 

Section 65 provides for the opening of c separate ac¬ 
counts ’ in the case of co-sharers in permanently-settled 
estates. 

The Regulation, it will be observed, does not leave payers 
of revenue to wait (as the Burma system does) till a notice 
or tax-ticket is served on them. They know the instalment 
dates and are bound to pay of their own accord (according 
to their lease or patta which leaves them in no doubt), and 
if they fail to pay by sunset (or the day being a Sunday or 
holiday, on the next day), they become defaulters. 

On a defaulter, first, a notice of demand is served : on the 
expiry of the time allowed by this notice, and not before, 
further proceedings may bo taken. These are (1) sale of 
moveable property by order of the Deputy Commissioner, 
in the manner provided in the Civil Procedure Code, and 
excepting artizan’s tools and agriculturists’ necessary cattle 
and seed-grain; (2) sale of the defaulting estate under pro¬ 
visos 1 ; (3) sale of immoveable property other than the 
defaulting estate. This may be in the district; if not, 
a ‘ certificate of demand ’ is issued, and the sale will be made 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district in which the 
property is situate. 

In certain places to be notified by Chief Commissioner 
(and not being permanently-settled estates), the law pro¬ 
vides for the annulment of Settlement (which extinguishes 
the arrears) when sale of moveables under Section 69 is not 
sufficient. 

§ 3. Partition . 

The provisions of Chapter VI are general, i. e. for all 
Assam districts. 

1 An estate sold has a title free the estate at time of sale. See secs, 
of encumbrances, except certain 70-77 of the Regulation of 1886 as 
4 tenures ' specified, and existing on amended by Reg. II of 1889. 
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There is the usual Indian distinction between ‘ perfect ’ 
and ‘ imperfect ’ partition. The latter (everywhere) implies 
that each sharer gets his several interest declared or de¬ 
marcated on the ground, as the case may be, for separate 
enjoyment without dissolving any joint liability to the 
Government for the revenue on the whole estate. The 
former implies that the joint liability is also dissolved. 

Any one in actual possession (whether it is a permanently 
or temporarily-settled estate), may apply for either parti¬ 
tion: provided that a separately liable estate—liable for 
less than II. 5, cannot be created: that is the limit to per¬ 
fect partition. 

The details of the Regulation do not require comment. 

There may be, under Section 120, the reverse process, Sec. 120. 
that is to say, a union of two or more estates held by 
recorded landholders or proprietors. 

§ 4. Procedure. 

The eighth Chapter of the Regulation fixes the place at 
which Revenue-officers may hold their Court, within the 
Division (of a Commissioner) or within the district, as 
the case may be. Power is given to summon any one to 
give evidence for the purpose of any investigation or other 
business conducted under the Regulation. Power is given 
to refer disputes to arbitration by consent of the parties. 

Appeals are provided for, except in certain cases in which 
the orders originally passed are final. An order appealed Reg. 1 of 
against may be suspended pending the result of the appeal; se<1 ' 

and there is a general power of revision independent of s ec . ISO , 
appeal. The jurisdiction of the Civil Court is excluded in Sec. 151. 
a number of matters which pertain to revenue administra- Rec 154 
tion, and in which it is desirable that the revenue authorities 
should have exclusive jurisdiction. 

The Regulation closes with provisions for the making of 
rules and imposing of penalties for breach of them. It is 
provided that at least once in three years, all the rules in 
force under the Regulation, and arranged in convenient 
order, shall be republished in the Gazette. 
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§ 5. The Department of Land Records and 
A griculture. 

The present Department of Land Records and Agriculture 
was created in May, 1882, under the title of Department of 
Agriculture. In January, 1887, the name was changed to 
that now borne. The object of the Department was de¬ 
clared by the Government of India to be threefold— 

(a) the supervision of the annual Settlements of the 

Assam Valley Districts; 

(b) the securing of uniformity in the compilation of the 

village papers; 

(c) the investigation of the economic circumstances of the 

Province 1 . 

Shortly after the creation of the Department, a cadastral 
survey party was sent into the Province, and the task of 
supervising the Settlement operations that accompany a 
field-to-field survey, was entrusted to the Director. The 
cadastral party is steadily moving eastwards along the 
Assam Valley; it has completed the survey of 1,7a 1-41 
square miles in the two districts of Kamrup and Darrang. 
The supervision of the maps and records thus produced is 
amongst the most important of the duties at present per¬ 
formed by the Department. 

1 In addition to keeping the reports on the traffic carried on with 
above objeets before him, the the border tribes and on that borne 
Director has in his hands the mani- by the Brahmaputra and Surma 
pulation of all the trade statistics rivers to Bengal, 
of the Province, and issues annual 
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CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

§ i. Early History. 

This little province, some 1583 square miles in extent, 
has a considerable interest, from the point of view of the 
student of land-tenures, because it affords another, and in 
some respects a peculiar, example of the results of conquest 
by a tribe which first established its system of rule by 
separate estates or unions of lands, over each of which a 
chief or head of a clan or other division presided. But in 
time these separate tribal or clan chiefships fell under the 
power of a Raja or overlord, and then the 1 Hindu ’ system 
of administration was followed. Lastly, Coorg was con¬ 
quered by the Muhammadan Sultans of Mysore. This his¬ 
torical condition of things has left its mark on the land- 
tenures. The history will prove specially instructive in 
connection with that of the neighbouring district of Mala¬ 
bar (page 151, ante), and the curious fallacy about there 
having been (exceptionally) no land-revenue in the country. 
Probably very similar stages were gone through in Coorg. 
The Haleri Rajas, when they gained the supreme power, 
adopted the usual Hindu form, took the central domain 
VOL. in, H h 
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under their own control, and left the outlying districts to 
he managed by the (now subordinate) chiefs. The Raja 
collected revenue within his own domains only; but (as 
usual with the Southern kingdoms) he levied a general 
revenue-payment, and also had a special allotment of ‘ royal 
land ’—the whole produce of which, raised by slave labour, 
was sent to the royal granary. In the outlying estates, the 
chiefs received the revenue; the Raja took nothing from 
them beyond certain customary dues and fees. Very pro¬ 
bably minor landholders of the superior race who were not 
important enough to rule territories or hold official posts, 
were allowed to hold land with the privilege of assessment 
at a lower rate of revenue than others. In later days, fol¬ 
lowing the example of Mj'sore, the king assumed to take 
his land-revenue from all lands and estates, unless he ex¬ 
pressly favoured some of his chiefs by giving them service- 
grants. In still later years, we find the general land- 
revenue a matter of settled custom, and a ‘ shisht ’ or record 
of assessment well known. 

Colonel Wilks in his History of Mysore, says that the 
Coorgs 1 are descended from the conquering army of the 
Kadamba kings, dating about the sixth century of our era. 
The Kadamba kingdom, in the north-west of Mysore, ap¬ 
pears to have embraced all the countries in the vicinity. 
It was the Kadamba race that afterwards founded the 
Vijdyanagar sovereignty; and at the end of the sixteenth 
century Coorg was still ruled by its own princes, as men¬ 
tioned by Ferishta, though by that time it seems that the 
chiefships, into which the whole country was divided, ac¬ 
knowledged the suzerainty of Vijayanagar. 

The chiefs were called or entitled Nayaka. This is per¬ 
haps to be identified with the ‘Naik’ of the Maratha 
territories of Southern India. In caste they were of a 
proud military order, probably of Dravidian or mixed 
origin. It seems possible that they may have been con- 

1 Coorg is an Anglicised form of present subject—is to be found in 
Kodagu ; the Coorg race proper are Mr. Rice’s Gazetteer of Mysore and 
Kodagas. Along story about this Coorg (Bangalore Government Press, 
—which does not bear upon our 1878), vol. iii. pp. 100-194. 
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nected with—at any rate they resembled closely—the 
N ayak of Canara and the Nayar of Malabar. The earliest 
form of government established in Coorg was, as I have 
stated, that of several tribal cbiefships. It is matter of 
tradition—but tradition that is confirmed by all we know 
of early Dravidian institutions—that the country was 
formed into twelve ‘ kombu,’ or ‘ districts V each under a 
‘Nayaka.’ Things went on for some time in this way, till 
certain of the Hal^ri palegars (it is supposed, from the 
neighbouring and already established kingdom of Ikkdri or 
Badnur) found their way into Coorg. Whatever the truth 
may be, the Haleri Rajas who succeeded in intruding were 
not Kodagas, but aliens, and of the Lingayat sect. They 
obtained the overlordship and gradually destroyed the 
original organization. In time, the descendants of the 
Kodaga Nayaks, ceasing to be rulers of small territories, 
descended to the position of landholders; asserting—as 
usual—a strong proprietary and hereditary right, and being 
conciliated by a privilege of paying only half-revenue 
rates to the de facto sovereign. 

After various fortunes, among which war and slaughter 
were the most common, and after being overrun by Haidar 
’Ali and Tipfi Sultan’s armies, the Coorg state became the 
ally of the East India Company. Things seemed to promise 
well up to about 1811, when a chief, named Linga Raja, 
obtained the government, having originally been appointed 
the guardian of the minor heiress of the former Raja. 
After a reign of untold wickedness and cruelty he died in 
1820, and was succeeded by his son Vira Raja, who was, if 
possible, worse than his father. In 1833 these iniquities 
compelled the interference of the British Government; but 


1 Wherever we have any trace 
of the ancient Dravidian and also 
Kolarian tribal rule, we have the 
same thing: the Kolarians never 
reached any further stage. The 
Dravidian races very early had a 
centralized government, probably 
from the time of their amalgama¬ 
tion with the Aryan immigrants. 


The ‘ kombu ’ of Coorg was the 
‘ nad ’ of Malabar and Mysore, and 
the ‘ parhsi ’ of Chutiya Nagpur;—a 
union or group of a number of 
villages or other family settle¬ 
ments, under one chief, who sat in 
council with the other chiefs, 
when affairs concerning the whole 
country required it. 


II h 2 
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all peaceful means having failed, it was at last necessary 
to send a force. The country was reduced and formally 
annexed by proclamation in May 1834. 

§ 2. Present Administration. 

Coorg is directly administered by a Commissioner, who 
is also District (Civil) and Sessions Judge. He is sub¬ 
ordinate to a Chief Commissioner, who resides at Bangalore. 
The Resident for the Native State of Mysore is ex-officio 
the Chief Commissioner. 

Coorg is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874, and 
is subject to the 33 Vic., cap. 3. 

The civil and criminal courts were regulated by Act XXV 
of 1868. But this Act is now repealed. Civil jurisdiction 
is provided for by Regulation (33 Vic., cap. 3) No. II of 
1881, amended by Regulation No. I of 1885. Criminal 
jurisdiction is under the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The province is divided into six taluks comprising 
twenty-four nads. The ‘nad’ consists of a group of 
gramas, or hamlets, there being no ‘ villages.’ The land¬ 
grouping resembles that of Kanara and Malabar, consisting 
of detached family holdings, farms, or ‘ wargas,’ with houses 
on them. The term ‘warga’ has the same origin and 
meaning as in Kanara (see page 147, ante). 

Each taluk is in charge of a * Subadar ’ (or Subedar ac¬ 
cording to the local spelling). Each nad 1 has a headman 
called ‘ parpattegar,’ who in several cases exercises both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

There are also in each nad two or three leading men 
known as ‘ Takka,’ representing the old resident families 2 . 

1 In Yelu-savira-shime and part 2 And they held certain lands in 
of Nanjarajpatna the ‘nad’ is virtue of their headship, a relic 
replaced by the Mysore (official; like the‘watan’of other parts, and 
grouping of the ‘hobali.’ This term once more suggesting the old 
also and the Persian ‘ Subadar,' are Dravidian organization, 
relics of the Mysore occupation. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE LAND-TENURES. 

§ i. Local Features. 

Just as in Malabar, where we have noticed a traditional 
division of land between the priestly and the military 
castes, it is a tradition that Coorg was divided between 
the Kodagas and their hereditary priesthood, the Amma- 
Kodagas. After the accession of the Haleri Rajas, the 
leading classes, as I said, though ceasing to be rulers, yet 
continued to hold land on a more favourable tenure than 
others. 

From the census of 1871 it would appear that about 
15 per cent, only of the population were Coorgs and 76 per 
cent. * Hindus/ the small remainder being Muhammadans 
and others. To the privileged tenure of the Coorgs a few 
other castemen have been from time to time admitted 1 . 
Among the lower castes, a class of predial slaves formerly 
existed; perhaps representing the conquered aboriginal in¬ 
habitants: they cultivated the lands held by the Coorg 
chiefs. 

Coorg lies along the summit of the Ghats ; and it is in 
‘ Coorg proper' or ‘ inside the barrier ’ that the true Koda¬ 
gas live and have their lands. ‘ Outside the barrier ’ is the 
larger area to the north-east, and a narrow strip below 
Ghat on the east side, forming Yelu-savira-shime, and two 
‘ hobalis ’ of the Nanjarajpatna taluk. 

Naturally in such a country there are narrow wet valleys 

1 A detailed account will be found in Rice’s Gazetteer, vol. iii. pp. 233 
et seq. 
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all filled with rice-fields, and there are woodlands on the 
slopes above, which may or may not be suitable to the cul¬ 
tivation of vegetables, plantains, oranges, or coffee. On 
these slopes are the 1 bane ’ lands attached to holdings, 
which will presently be described. In the outer drier parts, 
it is quite possible to raise millet and other dry crops on 
the slopes. 

§ 2. The Jamma Tenure. 

The Kodagas having, as I said, ceased to be a ruling class, 
clung to their land as landlords, with the privilege of pay¬ 
ing to the supreme ruler only half the full revenue. This 
tenure is now called the ‘jamrna’ tenure. The name is 
supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit ‘ janmam ’ = birth ; 
just as was the case with the Malabar landlord-tenure. But 
this derivation seems to me doubtful, for the Sanskrit word 
janmam means simply ‘ birth,’ but does not include any 
notion of ‘ birth -right ’ or 1 inheritance.’ I cannot help 
thinking it more likely that the term originated when the 
Mysore conquest had made Persian terms more familiar; 
and the name is perhaps some corruption of ‘ jamin,’ i. e. 
zamin = land, or (possibly) of ‘ zimma ’ (that which is held 
in charge or trust), or even connected with the term jama’ 
or assessment total. However this may be, the ‘ jamrna ’ 
is now a proprietary tenure distinguished by paying only 
half the ordinary assessment, or R. 5 per 100 battis of waste 
land 1 . 

Land held on this tenure cannot be sold, mortgaged, or 
alienated in any way, without the sanction of Government. 
The reason of this is that the land cannot be held on this 
tenure except by the privileged classes. A sanad is granted 
for every holding, and a succession fee, ‘ nazarana kanike,’ 
is paid on receiving the sanad, in three yearly instalments; 
also a fee called 1 ghatti-jamrna ’ on taking possession. 
This is no doubt a relic of the quasi-feudal tenure which 
was introduced when the Coorg chiefs had to submit to a 

1 The batti is a very small land account, twenty-five battis = jacre\ 
measure, of which ioo are equal to See Administration Report, 1872-73, p. 
three acres (or according to another 19 et seq. 
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foreign RajaThe land is also held on condition of ren¬ 
dering service if required 2 . 

No remission of revenue can be asked by holders of land 
on this tenure. 

The land was all divided into farms called ‘ warg ’ or 
‘warga,’ and each jamma landholder held one or more 
‘ wargas,’ according to the size of the family group. 

Previous to Tipu’s invasion, divisions of property and 
separation of families were rare ; large ‘ house-communions’ 
existed, and it was not uncommon to find thirty-five or 
forty grown-up male relations, and many families consisting 
of upwards of one-hundred or even one-hundred-and-twenty 
members, living under the same roof 3 . Of late years a 
certain amount of internal division of holdings, as a matter 
of arrangement among the families, has taken place, but I 
am informed that actual partition is not officially recognized 
and is regarded as illegal and improper 4 . In any case it 
can only be effected if all consent; any one separating 
himself otherwise, is looked on as an outcast by the re¬ 
mainder, and can claim no share of the common stock, but 
must depend on his own resources. 

The eldest member (yajman) of the family group is the 
head of the house and holds the 4 sanad,’ and the property 
is registered in his name. 

The warg always includes an area of ‘ bane ’ land—the 
term will be explained presently—and some low-lying 
barren land on which the cattle graze,’ called ‘ barike,’ 


1 It is obvious to remark that this 
fee (kanike) recalls to mind the 
‘ kanam ’ of Malabar, •which has 
been suggested to be not originally 
(or really) a mortgage advance, 
but a fee paid in token of feudal 
allegiance by the holder of land to 
the superior ; though in the course 
of time it came to be treated as a 
mortgage transaction. 

* On which account formerly a 
woman could not hold ‘jamma’ 
land. It has now been held that 
she can (under inheritance or 
family settlement), provided she 
finds an efficient substitute among 


the male members of her family in 
case of service being required. 
(Chief Commissioner’s No. 2266-923, 
dated 31st March, 1883.) 

3 Gazetteer , vol. iii. p. 329. It 
would seem that if a part of a 
‘ warga ’ was broken off, it ceased to 
be held under the privileged jamma 
tenure and could only be held on 
the common or sagu tenure. 

4 It is said that the Rajas en¬ 
couraged division, because it caused 
more land to be taken up, and also 
discouraged the practice of poly¬ 
andry. 
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besides the ‘ hittalu-manddalu ’—a plot of land for garden, 
yard, cattle-sheds, &c., attached to every dwelling site. 

§ 3. Slaves or Serfs. 

As usual in conquered countries all over Southern India, 
the ruling classes employed the enslaved ‘aborigines’ to 
cultivate the jamma lands. This of course was not recog¬ 
nized by the British Government, and the slaves soon found 
no one could interfere with them if they left and went to 
cultivate coffee or other lands, where profitable wages were 
offered. 

This was the source of much difficulty, since the jamma 
owners had no means of cultivating their lands, for they 
could not let or alienate them. It was ultimately deter¬ 
mined that a portion of the holding, not exceeding one- 
fourth, might be sublet on the ‘ vara ’ plan (metayer, or 
paying half produce); this tenancy has to be offered to 
certain classes in order. The limitation is not, however, 
enforced in the case of widows, minors, and others incapable 
of cultivating land themselves. 

New land can be acquired by ‘ Coorgs ’ on the ‘jamma ’ 
tenure in certain cases; e. g. by conversion of ordinary or 
‘ sagu ’ land into jamma; in the case of the restoration of 
old abandoned ‘ wargas,’ and on application for conversion 
when there are special reasons accepted by the Chief 
Commissioner h 

§ 4. The Restriction on Alienation explained. 

The reason for the restrictions on alienation above alluded 
to, are thus explained in a note made in j 834 by the Com¬ 
missioner (Colonel Fraser). After describing the rule made 
by Pfrajendra Raja, which entitles every Coorg to as much 
jamma land as he requires, on condition of the favourable 
revenue-payment of R. 5 for every 100 battis, and the fee 
on acquisition, and after remarking on the curious custom of 
giving the Coorg ‘ a handful of soil ’ in token of his owner- 

1 For the details see the Govern- Agricultural Department), No. 
ment of India letter (Revenue and 970 R., dated 12th October, 1883. 
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ship, and taking the same from him in case he voluntarily 
resigns a holding or exchanges it for another, the note goes 
on: ‘ The practice of subletting can never obtain in this 
country. If it could, we should soon have numbers of 
great Zamindars in the district. A whole nad might by 
degrees fall into the hands of an individual capitalist from 
Mysore perhaps, or the districts below the ghats ; and the 
lightness of his assessment would enable him to sublet it 
to others with personal advantage, though without per¬ 
sonal care or labour. But this is effectually prevented by 
the usage of the country, which decidedly forbids it, and 
the principle that obtains of regarding the proprietary right 
to the soil as originally vested in the sovereign 1 . He 
grants a certain quantity of land to a raiyat at a certain 
annual rate, and for the time divests himself of his property. 
But the land has been granted to that particular individual 
and to no other; it has been let at a specific rate of tax, 
and no other 2 . Let another tenant be found there, paying 
to the actual lessee a higher rate than that fixed by the 
Sirkar, and the lease is ipso facto annulled ; the land falls 
again into the possession of the sovereign power, and is 
again at its disposal.’ 

§ 5. Sagu Tenure .— Umbali. 

The ordinary tenure of the country (i. e. of all land that 
is not 1 jamma ’) is the ‘ sagu ’; it is an occupant's or raiyat- 
wari tenure, with no condition of service, and it pays 
revenue at the rate of R. 10 per too battis. Remission of 
revenue is allowed for failure of crops 3 . Partition of 
jointly-held sagu land is not objected to. The holder of 
sagu land receives a sagavali-chitu, or lease from Govern¬ 
ment, signed by the Subadar. 

1 It would be more correct to say 2 And subject to a claim of mili- 
not ‘ originally,’ but in ‘ later times tary service. 

as an assumption resulting from 3 There were formerly two classes 
conquest.’ The earlier authorities of sagu tenure, which paid at diffei-- 
hoth Hindu and Mussalman are, as ent rates. This is still kept up,. 
I have shown in vol. i. Chap. IV., but transfers fx-om one class to 
distinctly against the general right another do not now take place, 
of the sovereign to occupied or It is not necessary to go into details 
cultivated land, on the subject. 
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Certain raiyati lands were, in the Raja’s time, allowed a 
light assessment for certain services performed, and these 
are distinguished as ‘umbali’ lands. 

A somewhat different system of tenure long prevailed in 
the Ydlu-savira-shfme country at the foot of the ghats. 
Here the village patels managed the revenue, each village 
being farmed to them. But this proved oppressive and in¬ 
convenient, and in 1801 the Raja ordered the lands in the 
taluk to be measured just the same as the land within the 
Coorg barriers ; consequently, the holdings became raiyat- 
war, and a ‘ beriz,’ or account of the rates assessed on each 
field, was made out, and is still maintained. 

§ 6. Bane Lands. 

It has already been mentioned that with every holding 
of jamma land (and the same is true also of s&gu land) in 
Coorg proper, the holder acquires the use of an appurtenant 
plot of ‘ bane ’ land—that is, a plot of forest land varying 
(and not always according to the size of the principal hold¬ 
ing) from 4 or 5 to 300 acres. It is now, by rule, limited 
to double the area of the principal holding. The band is 
located on the slopes above the valley where the rice- 
cultivation is, or somewhere near it, and it is destined to 
supply the warg-h older with grazing, timber, firewood, and 
above all with bamboos, branches, and herbage, which he 
burns on the rice-fields to give ash-manure to the soil. 
But the produce must be strictly used for the supply of the 
agricultural domestic wants of the holder; and if timber, 
&c., is sold, the tenure is infringed, and Government has a 
right to demand seignorage on the wood. Sandal-wood 
trees found in band land are always reserved as the pro¬ 
perty of Government. 

In the jamma tenure, as the band is included in the 
sanad, it is virtually a part of the property. In the sagu 
tenure there is no sanad ; but the attached area of band 
must be held and used subject to the same conditions. 
Under these circumstances, the band cannot be regarded 
as actually the property of the tenure-holder, nor, on the 
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other hand, as land at the disposal of Government. It is 
rather land which is held as an appendage to a warg or 
estate, or to a s&gu holding, in a sort of trust, or on condi¬ 
tion for a certain use h 

Had the hand so remained, there would be nothing more 
to be said about it. In old days, in Central Coorg at any 
rate, no one wanted to cut trees for sale, for they had no 
market value; no one cultivated the bane, beyond raising 
a few orange or plantain-trees, or ploughing up parts where 
it was possible to raise a little dry cultivation which was 
not thought worthy of notice ; hence the band, as an ap¬ 
pendage, did not subject the holding to any further revenue- 
assessment. But in time the land became more valuable, 
and people began to sell the trees, or what is more, to cul¬ 
tivate coffee. So long as this was done without general 
clearing, it did little harm ; but in time, as larger clearances 
were made, the utility and natural purpose of the bane were 
threatened; and moreover the people soon attempted to 
alienate the land itself, selling or leasing it to coffee- 
planters ; and when this was found profitable, fictitious 
‘ wargs ’ were imagined and band applied for under that 
pretence, and then used for coffee-planting. 

The question of preventing these abuses soon arose, and 
‘bane’ rules are now in force 2 as regards assessment. It 
has for some years been allowed, as a concession, to culti¬ 
vate coffee on ten acres in the bane without charge ; and in 
1875 a further concession was made to ‘jamma’ band, so 


1 The official definition is this:— 
‘ Bane is forest land granted for 
the service of the warg or holding 
of rice-fields to which it is allotted, 
to be held, free of revenue, for 
grazing, leaf manure, firewood, and 
for timber required in the warg/ 

It will be observed that this plan 
of allotting an area of wood¬ 
land to support the rice-cultivation 
is found in Kanaar and Malabar 
(kumbaki and parambi) and also 
in other parts—e. g. in Bombay (the 
‘ warkas ’ numbers of the Konkan, 
and the nib-lands elsewhere) and 
in Chutiya Nagpur in S. W. Bengal. 


It marks a sort of natural stage in 
the progress of tillage from shifting 
cultivation by burning the forest, to 
permanent agriculture ; the use of 
ash-manure is still considered 
necessary. Artificial manure is 
not available, and the. dung of oxen 
is not used; it is dried for fuel, even 
where wood is abundant, because 
of its slow burning and smoulder¬ 
ing. 

1 Vide Chief Commissioner’s No. 
960-328, dated 21st May, 1886, 
and No. 1293-328, dated 15th July, 
1886. 
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that coffee might be cultivated even in excess of ten acres, 
provided that the bushes were planted under the natural 
forest without removing the large trees. All cultivation in 
excess of this is assessed 1 . 


§ 7. Forest Cultivation. 

c Kumri’ cultivation (see Vol. I. p. 116) was extensively 
practised in former days in the forests on the slopes of the 
western ghats, and in the forests of the south. It was for 
a time prohibited, but has again been allowed to a limited 
extent, and under proper conditions, in favour of certain 
jungle families who are accustomed to this mode of cultiva¬ 
tion 2 . 

Cardamom cultivation—by protection of the seedlings 
which spring up spontaneously when small clearings are 
made in the evergreen forest—is also practised. 

§ 8. Royal Farms or 'Panniya.’ 

As a curious relic of the distinctively Dravidian institu¬ 
tions of Coorg, I should mention that the Kaja not only 
took revenue from the demesne or territory directly under 
his own rule—as distinct from that held by his chiefs— 
but also had special allotments of land (=the majh-has of 
South-Western Bengal). These were called ‘ panniya,’ and 
consisted of farms and estates, scattered over the domain, 
the produce of which went entirely to the king. In some 
cases the lands were cultivated by metayer tenants, but 
ordinarily by a large body of slaves. The farms were ex¬ 
ceedingly well cared for and highly cultivated s . 

The slave question gave rise to some difficulty on the 
annexation of the province, but it was ultimately settled. 


1 Bane is not (by that name) 
allotted to holdings in the northern 
taluk (Yelu-savira-shime', nor in 
the ‘ hobalis’ below ghat on the 
east, but smaller areas of forest 
called ‘ tharan ’ (or karao ?) and 
‘ hankal ’ are given out. 

2 See the rules in Chief Com¬ 
missioner’s No. 659-44, dated 15th 


April, 1886. The concession is con¬ 
fined to the Karike village, and the 
limit is to each cultivator to ‘kumri’ 
ten acres in the year by written 
orders of the parpattagiir. 

3 Gazetteer, vol. iii. p. 319. The 
Raja generally took care to secure 
the best lands. 
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The farms themselves (which became the property of the 
State) were divided into the usual ‘ warga,’ and were dis¬ 
posed of like any other land held in sagu tenure. 

§ 9. Coffee-Land and ‘Waste-Land’ Tenure. 

There is or was, besides the timber or ‘ high ’ forest on 
the hill crests, and the bane lands on the lower slopes 
adjoining the valleys, a very large area of jungle or ‘ waste.’ 
Much of this is suited to the cultivation of coffee. Where 
this waste is forest land (for coffee cultivation) it is applied 
for under ‘ Waste-land Rules.’ Where it is ordinary 
measured land that happens to be available, it is (whether 
taken up for dry or for w T et cultivation) held on the 
ordinary sagu tenure, but w r ith a certain graduated scale 
of assessment, to encourage the cultivator and help him 
over the initial expense of clearing and establishing fields. 
When waste was taken up for coffee I cultivation , it was for¬ 
merly held revenue-free, but the produce was liable to an 
export duty (halat) of four annas per maund of twenty- 
eight pounds, or one rupee per cwt., of clean coffee. In 
October, 1863, this duty was abolished and a uniform 
assessment of from one to two rupees per acre 1 for the 
whole area, was introduced from 1st May, 1864. The 
rules for the lease of waste lands were issued by Notifica¬ 
tion No. 6 (Bangalore, 3rd June, 1884). 

The available waste does not include Reserved, i.e. State 
forest-lands, nor does it include tracts set apart for village 
use. Villages have often assigned to them certain tracts 
locally known as ‘ pafsari ’ or grazing-land, and ‘ urudve ’ 
or village forest, for the supply (free) of local wants in fuel, 
small wood, and grazing 2 . 

1 For the first four years assess- ground, as well as in Devarakiidus 

ment is not levied, then from five afterwards described. To check 
to twelve years E.i, and after that this practice, ‘if the Commissioner 
R.2 (Administration Report, 1872-73, thinks it necessary ’ to compel the 
§ 32k occupier to abandon the land, he is 

2 There has been a good deal of authorized to impose prohibitory 
correspondence about the prevalent assessment without limit, in pre¬ 
practice of starting unauthorized fercnce to acting upon the former 
cultivation (chiefly coffee) in lands rules for exaction of penalties or 
allotted as village forest or grazing sale of land by auction. Where 
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‘Unallotted waste-land in Coorg is Government land, 
and the trees that grow upon it belong to Government. 
Raiyats can only cut timber on such land for their own use 
when permitted to do so by long-standing custom or by 
express rules V 

Sandal-wood trees (wherever grown) are by ancient un¬ 
doubted custom * Royal ’ trees, or in other words, State 
property 2 ; and where a raiyat holds his land, it is ‘subject 
to the servitude of the right of Government to the sandal¬ 
wood trees.’ In land sold under the Waste-land Rules 
(1884), the rules about sandal-wood are special and must 
be referred to. 

Teak is also a ‘Royal’ tree, wherever grown, but there 
is no objection to its being ‘redeemed’ by the landholder. 
No claim is made to tamarind trees or other minor produce 
on private lands 3 . 

§ 10. Sacred Groves. 

Besides the many groves set apart in each ‘ nad ’ for some 
object of worship, there are sacred woods called Devara- 
kadu, which are superstitiously reserved as the abodes or 
hunting-grounds of deified heroic ancestors. Of late years, 
however, the feeling of reverence has given way to the love 
of profit; and the groves have been surreptitiously culti¬ 
vated with coffee. It became necessary, after making sur¬ 
veys, to issue rules under which cultivation has been ordered 
to cease (in 1887), and these groves are absolutely reserved 
under Government care. 

§ 11. Jodi Lands. 

Certain lands are held by grant of the soil on a fixed 
revenue, called jodi. In other words, the land is not abso- 


the prohibitory assessment is im¬ 
posed, the price of the land must 
not be exacted, but the price of 
trees felled can be recovered sum¬ 
marily. (Chief Commissioner’s No. 
1918-3386, dated 25th October, 
1886. For former rules see No. 
1377-563, dated 18th October, 


1882'. 

1 Chief Commissioner’s No. 1014- 
129, dated 5th November, 1880. 

a Chief Commissioner’s No. 920- 
L. M. 219, dated 10th October, 
1884. 

3 See Chief Commissioner’s No. 
89J-306, dated 12th May, 1886. 
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lutely revenue-free, but partly so, or on half-assessment. 
Such lands are held by the patels, or heads of families, in 
Yelu-savira-shime (resembling the 1 watan ’ of Western 
India) and by religious institutions all over Coorg. The 
tenure so far resembles the jamma tenure that it pays the 
same rate (R.5 per 100 battis). 



CHAPTER III. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

§ i. Survey and Settlement. 

The land-revenue Settlement is virtually permanent. 
The assessment is still, in fact, that introduced by Linga 
Raja in 1812, when a careful register was prepared of all 
revenue-assessed lands in Coorg proper. Rice-land only 
was assessed; such other cultivation as was possible on the 
slopes was free, or subject only to certain offerings of the 
produce. It was supposed that one-tenth of the rice-pro¬ 
duce was the standard Government share. There had been 
a prior Settlement effected by D6da Viraj in 1 806, but this 
was limited to the Yelu-savira-slnmd taluk and two ‘ ho- 
balis ’ of the Nanjarajpatna taluk, below the (mountain) 
barriers. These ‘ shist ’ accounts (as they were called) give 
the particulars of every ‘ warga ’ or holding, and of the 
position of lands attached to each, whether band, barike, 
or hittalmanedalu. Within the last twenty years a topo¬ 
graphical survey, which included the coffee estates and 
reserved forests, but not the revenue-assessed lands, has 
been carried out. A revenue-survey of the province has 
recently been decided on, but this, it is understood, will 
not be accompanied by a fresh Settlement so as to disturb 
the old rates of assessment. 

The jamma tenure is obviously a grant under sanad, 
and the assessment, at half the sagu rate on wet cultiva¬ 
tion, is therefore absolute. 

There has been no declaration that the sagu assessment 
will never be raised, but the rates of the old shist accounts 
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are maintained, and I havo not heard of any suggestion for 
their re-assessment. 


§ 2. Other Taxes on Land. 

Besides the revenue, all rice-lands pay a cess called dhuli- 
batta, and there is a house-tax (muhtarafa); and there for¬ 
merly was a tax levied to cover the State expenses of a 
festival (called huttari) at the beginning of the monsoon. 
This is abolished. 

The dhiili-batta is curious : it indicates the ‘ dust of the 
threshing-floor’—the refuse paddy which was accepted as 
a voluntary offering by the first Haldri Chief, when warily 
assuming the dominion over Coorg. Of course in due time 
it became a regular tax, and no refuse paddy. In 1868-69 
it was commuted into a money-payment. 

A plough-tax is also levied to pay for the cost of educa¬ 
tion. It is levied both on jamma and sagu lands, being 
four annas per plough on jamma and three annas on s£gu 
holdings. 

The revenue is payable by certain instalments according 
to class of land. Itice- and ragi- (millet) land pays by 
four instalments (in February, March, April, and May); 
coffee-lands the same, unless the produce is exported to 
England, when payment in one instalment, before 3rd May, 
is allowed. Cardamom-land pays in February. 

Land on which an early cereal crop (called the Vaisdkha 
crop) is reaped, pays in four instalments (from September 
to December ! ). 

Remission of revenue is not allowed except on sanction 
of the Chief Commissioner; not on the ground of failure of 
a crop, but of real poverty and inability to pay. For any 
single crop-failure it is borne in mind that the assessment 
is far from heavy and was fixed on the average of good 
and bad years so as to allow for occasional bad seasons 2 . 

1 See Chief Commissioner’s No. - Chief Commissioners order as 
1213 498, dated 22nd September, above, 1882. 

1882. 


I 1 
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§ 3. Revenue Procedure. 

The revenue procedure is guided by ‘ The Coorg Revenue 
Regulation’ (I) of 1889 1 . This is chiefly concerned with 
detailed provisions regarding the recovery of arrears 2 by 
distraint and sale of moveable property, or by attachment 
and management of any land or other immoveable property 
of the defaulter’s, or by its sale. 

Stc. 63 . The Civil Courts have no jurisdiction in any question as 
to the rate of land-revenue or amount of assessment; but 
redress may be had in the Civil Court by persons deeming 
themselves aggrieved by any proceedings under the Regu¬ 
lation, such suit being brought within six months from the 
time at which the cause of action arose. 
s*c. 64 . The parpattegiirs or revenue officers of nads have to 
inspect the lands and the cultivation in the n&d. This 
inspection is followed by that of the subed&r of the taluk, 
and finally the Commissioner conducts the ‘jamabandi ’ or 
annual settlement by which is determined what land has 
been held and what revenue is to be paid, for the year. 

The ‘ village ’ officers are the result of the aggregation of 
ivargs or holdings into ‘ gramarn,’ or something analogous 
to villages, for purely Government purposes. The headman 
and accountant over such groups aro now to be found as 
elsewhere. The patel or headman receives a sanad, speci¬ 
fying his duties, which, as usual, aro not only confined to 
revenue matters, but extend to repressing crime, watching 
suspicious characters, and so forth. He is remunerated by 
a percentage on the collections, or partly by that and an 
unofficial jodi or umbali (revenue-free) holding. 


1 Repealing Reg. Ill of 1880. other sum payable to Government 

- Revenue is in arroar when any in accordance with law, contract or 

* ki.st ’ or instalment is not paid on local usage in respect of the occup- 

tho date fixed. By definition ancy of land or the supply of water 

(/ revenue *; includes * land-revenue, to it for irrigation/ 
cesses and muhtarafa, and every 


























Part VI.—BURMA. 

(With a note on the Andaman Islands'. 


Chapter I. The General Features op the Province. 

,, II. The Land-Tenures. 

„ III. The Land-Revenue Settlement. 

,, IV. The Land-Revenue Officials and Revenue 

Business. 

,, V. Upper Burma. 

,, VI. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE GENERAL FEATURES OF THE PROVINCE. 

§ i. Division of the Subject. 

This province consists of two parts which must at pre¬ 
sent be distinguished. ‘Lower Burma,’ which has been 
under British rule, part of it since 1824, and the rest since 
1852 (see Vol. I. p. 48), is under the general Indian Statute 
Law, including the several Acts (e. g. Act II of 1876 re¬ 
lating to Land) which have special application to Burma. 
‘ Upper Burma,’ divided at present into seventeen districts 
(with a number of feudatory States under political control 
only, and known as the Shan States), was formally annexed 
in 1886, and is not subject to the Indian Statute Law, but 
is governed by Regulations under the Statute 33 Viet. 
Cap. 3. 

It will be convenient then to keep the two apart in our 
study, and the first four chapters deal only with Lower 

1 i 2 
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Burma—which used to be called ‘British Burma,’ as dis¬ 
tinguished from the northern country then under native 
rule. 

When all relating to Lower Burma is disposed of, a 
separate Chapter (V) will give the outline of the Land 
Revenue administration followed in Upper Burma. The 
system described is not of course a final one; various 
features will in time disappear, and especially a regular 
land-revenue will take the place of the special taxes still 
maintained. But a sketch of the present system will not be 
unprofitable as showing how administration is made pro¬ 
gressive, and how local customs and the old habits of the 
people are respected, while cautiously and gradually aiming 
at a better and more uniform system in the future. 

§ 2. Physical Divisions of Lower Burma — Arrakan. 

Looking at the province as it came under British rule 
after the war of 1852, there were certain divisions dis¬ 
tinguished locally as ‘ provinces ’: and though these are not 
now made use of for administrative purposes—the Civil 
Divisions having been differently arranged—they are geo¬ 
graphically convenient, and a brief notice of them will 
serve to give a general idea of the sort of country to which 
the Revenue law applies. 

The province on the north-west was called ‘ Arrakan V 
It lies all along the coast, extending as far as Chittagong, 
while inland it is separated from the rest of Burma by 
a long and broad range of hills. The Hill portion of 
Arrakan is excluded from the regular revenue law: it is 
occupied by tribes who adopt the practice of shifting 
cultivation, (already alluded to, and further described in the 
sequel), which, throughout Burma is called ‘ toung-ya V In 

1 Nearly all these names are have been officially adopted, 
conventional or Anglicized : they 2 ‘ Ya ’ means a garden or clear- 
have often but little resemblance to ing, 1 toung ’ = hill—so that the term 
the Burmese words, which it is implies cultivation in the hills, 
impossible to give, as I have no where indeed this form of agricul- 
system of transliteration ; even if ture is chiefly if not exclusively 
I had, the real names would not be found, 
very useful, as the Anglicized forms 
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the level country near the coast, the cultivation consists of 
rice, and there are mango gardens or orchards, as well as 
palm-groves; here the regular Revenue-law prevails. 

§ 3 - Pe 9 u - 

Beyond Arrakan, and occupying the central portion of 
the mainland, is the province called Pegu, extending 
north as far as the old frontier line, and eastwards across 
the Pegu ‘ Yoma’—the ‘backbone,’ or central range of hills, 
so as to include the valley of the Sittang on the other side 
of the Pegu Yoma. 

The province so defined exhibits a succession of the same 
features. Descending from the slopes of the Arrakan Yoma, 
we come to the broad valley of the Irrawaddy with its fair-ly 
populous villages and its permanent cultivation, which 
almost entirely consists of rice. Wheat and barley are quite 
unknown, and bread consequently, in any form, is not an 
article of common consumption. This valley is again closed 
in by a lower central mountain range called the Pegu Yoma, 
where again we find shifting toungya cultivation, and in 
part of it, at least, Karen tribes. This Yoma is the site 
of a number of valuable teak forests. Then, again, still 
going east, we have another valley, but far narrower 
than the Irrawaddy valley—that of the Sittang; followed 
again by a wider and much higher range of hills, also full 
of forests and toungya cultivation, till once more we descend 
into the valley of the Salween. The river here, for a part 
of its course, forms the outer boundary of Burma. The hills 
beyond, rich in teak, are in foreign territory. 

§ 4. Tenasserim. 

The Tenasserim province (including the tract called 
Martaban to the north of the Amherst district) is a long 
narrow strip of country forming an appendage to the south¬ 
east of the Burmese mainland, as Arrakan forms a similar 
projection to the north-west. Extending along the coast 
line as far as Mergui, and including the group of islands 
known as the Mergui Archipelago, it overlooks the Bay of 
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Bengal along its whole length ; the line of Andaman and 
Nicobar islands here forms a sort of outwork or barrier be¬ 
tween the coast and the open bay. The country is some¬ 
what unhealthy, especially to the south: it is hilly and 
covered w 7 ith more or less tropical jungle. Nearly all but 
the level alluvial rice land on the coast, if inhabited at all, 
is cultivated by ‘ ya ’ clearings. 

Thus we have, for the theatre of our revenue system, 
a country presenting alternate hill ranges in which Karen 
tribes have their shifting homes and temporary clearings, 
and rich alluvial valleys where the dense jungle has gra¬ 
dually been cleared away, and village cultivation has been 
established permanently; each little group of houses, 
usually placed on the bank of some river or creek, will 
be seen surrounded with a wide expanse of green rice fields, 
and occasionally diversified by groves of palm, orchards of 
fruit trees, and vegetable gardens b 

§ 5. Present Civil Divisions. 

The present division into Commissionerships for Revenue 
and Administrative control is somewhat different from the 
old provincial division. On the constitution of the pro¬ 
vince as a separate administration in 1862, three civil 
divisions were considered sufficient, under the Commis¬ 
sioners of Arrakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim respectively. 
The first controlled the Arrakan districts, the second all 
the valley of the Irrawaddy and a part of the Sittang 
valley beyond, and the third had the rest of the province, 


1 The principal cultivation in 
Lower Burma is rice, which is 
either sown broadcast or trans¬ 
planted, the latter giving, it is said, 
the fullest crop. The soil is 
ploughed when first saturated by- 
rain ; though ploughing is rather 
an inappropriate term. The plough 
is a beam with a few stout spikes or 
teeth, which scratch and do not 
overturn the soil; it is taken across 
and across the field in different 
directions, and young buffaloes 
are turned into the field to 
knead the soil: the plough is 


again passed over it, and the whole 
process repeated several times. 
The ploughing season lasts sixty 
days, and they work six hours a 
day, so that a buffalo plough ean 
work fifteen, and a bullock plough 
ten acres. On the laterite undu¬ 
lations, sesamum, millets, and 
pulses are occasionally grown, also 
cotton, tobacco, and sugarcane. In 
gardens we have the cocoa-palm, 
betel leaf plant, mango, jack, 
plantains, and pineapples, and 
further north the custard apple 
(.Annona species), which may be 
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viz. the Sittang valley extending as far north as the then 
frontier district of Tounghoo, and down to the coast dis¬ 
tricts of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergui. Now there are four 
divisions (see the Table in Vol. I. Chap. II). The Arrakan 
division includes the same districts as before (the Hill 
Tracts, Kyoukphyfi, Sandoway, and Akyab). The districts 
west of the Irrawaddy river (Bassein, Thoungwa, Henzada, 
and Thayetmyo) form the Commissionership of Irrawaddy: 
those to the east (Prome, Tharrawady, Hanthawaddy, Ran¬ 
goon, and Pegu) are under the Commissioner of Pegu. The 
Tenasserim Commissionership still includes Toungoo and 
Shwegyin, as well as the coast districts to the South- 
East. 

§ 6. The System of Revenue Administration. 

The notification of 31st January, 1862, which united the 
Provinces of Lower Burma into one Chief Commissioner- 
ship, states that they are all ‘ non-regulation ’ provinces, 
and that their ‘revenue system is in principle essentially 
the same. It is founded on the system which prevailed 
under the Burma Government, and the modifications 
adopted in each province from time to time since it came 
under British rule, are due less to any variety in the condi¬ 
tions of the three provinces 1 than to the differing views 
of the authorities by whom they have been successively 
administered.’ 

§ 7. The Land Revenue Act. 

The Land Law of Lower Burma is Act II of 1876 and the 
rules made under it 2 . 

The ‘Hill District’ of Arrakan is not under the Act ’, 


seen on terraces near Prome, fring¬ 
ing the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
{Hanthawaddy S. R., p. 23 (i88i-82\ 
Bassein Report., 1879-80, p. 2.) 

1 i.e., (1) Arrakan, (s') Pegu, (3) 
the Martaban and Tenasserim 
Provinces taken as one, as they 
were (and are still), under one 
Commissioner. 

2 The Act was declared to come 
into force on ist February, 1879, by 
a notification in the British Burma 


Gazette of that date. For the Rules, 
soe Notification No. 23, dated 22nd 
April, 1886, and subsequent slight 
amendments. 

3 The Arrakan hills are entirely 
governed byBegulationsVIIIof 1874 
(as amended by V of 1876) and 
IX of 1874, issued under the 33 
Viet., Cap. 3. One of these provides 
for the administration of civil 
justice; the others called the 
‘ District Laws Regulation,’ declares 
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and the ‘ Karen hills ’ sub-division of the Tounghoo district 
has been also exempted by notification h 


what Acts, &c., are in force, and 
disposes of the subject of land 
revenue in two sections. The 
revenue system is therefore easily 
explained. Measured land in the 
plains (rice, garden, and palm 
grove) pays a rate from one rupee 
down to eight annas an acre, ac¬ 
cording to the Deputy per Com¬ 


missioner’s assessment; ‘toungya’ 
pays one rupee per family ; one 
rupee is also levied per family on 
all who have paid either tribute or 
capitation tax, and the latter is 
abolished accordingly. 


No. 
1879. 


11, dated 1st February, 



CHAPTER II. 


THE LAND-TENURES. 

§ i. General Idea of Right in Land. 

It will be most convenient to reverse the order in which 
I have hitherto described the revenue system of the pro¬ 
vinces, and to describe, first, the way in which land is held. 
This subject is dealt with first in the Act, so that I am 
following the legal order. In pursuing this study we shall 
!ind no direct parallel to the case of land-tenures in India 1 . 

It is probable that in Burma the popular feeling or custom 
regarding proprietary right, as is so commonly the case in 
jungle countries, is connected with the fact of first clear¬ 
ance and subsequent occupation. The labour of clearing 
the fertile but densely overgrown land is so great, that the 
undertaking of the task fixes in the popular mind the 
feeling that permanent possession of the land is its natural 
result. At first, no doubt, when the several tribes of the 
Burmese and Talaing nations had settled in the Irrawaddy 
Valley, they lived in a state of society very similar to that 
still shown by the hill tribes. Cultivation was begun by 
the clearance of the forest by burning. But with settle¬ 
ments on the level alluvium of the great valleys there is 
this important difference : the land once prepared, the con¬ 
tinuous cultivation of rice is possible, and therefore there is 
no occasion to abandon the spot after a crop has been taken 

1 I am indebted to Mr. G. D. tribution of Landed Property in 
Burgess for a pamphlet by General Burma, ’ and a Minute by the same 
Sir A. Phayre (Rangoon, 1865, now author on the Land Assessment 
scarce and out of print) called 1 A recommended for the Province of 
few Words on the Tenure and Dis- Pegu, dated June, 1858. 
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off and seek a new clearance, as is the case with the toungya 
cultivation to be described presently. The hand-hoe used 
in the hill clearings necessarily gave way to the peculiar 
method of ploughing and working up the mud, required for 
rice cultivation; and permanent fields were thus established. 
The right which custom recognized in the man who first 
cleared the jungle, was naturally further strengthened when 
he continued to cultivate the same field. Among the tribes 
(Karens and others) who still practise shifting cultivation 
in the hills, the idea of right to the land is confined to the 
field as long as it lasts. But in some parts at least, there is 
a system practised by Karen tribes under which the roving 
cultivation is restricted to a limited and well-known tract of 
country: here probably there was always some general 
but indefinite feeling of tribal property in the particular 
area occupied 1 . It is portioned out according to esta¬ 
blished custom, the plots cultivated by toungya, being cut 
and cleared in a known customary rotation. 

It can hardly be doubted that the idea of proprietary 
right in land has long existed in Burma, and it is de¬ 
pendent on the fact of clearing the jungle. 

The right of the sovereign to a tithe of the produce, is 
also recognized. General Phayre informs us, on the au¬ 
thority of the Dhammath&t, or laws of Manu (a work which 
has nothing to do with the Hindu Institutes of Manu), that 
the people originally agreed to confer on their elected king 
a share of the produce. So that in Burma the Government 
revenue is dependent on the same principle as in India, 
namely, that the king has a right to a share in the produce 
of all cultivated land 2 . 

1 And though the law in general property which has an owner is 
does not recognize any right in the called the property of the king, yet 
land to be acquired by toungya cut- he has no right to take all. Rice 
ting, still the Rules (,61-76) enable fields, plantations, canals, whatever 
allotments to be made in such is made (or produced) by man ... .he 
cases. has a right to.’ (Quoted by General 

a ‘ But the king, who is master, Sir A. Phayre from the 6tli book of 
must abide by the ten laws for the the Code.) 
guidance of kings; and although 
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§ 2. The Burmese Village. 

The villages consist of groups of independent holdings 
and are called ‘ kwin ’ b 

The kwin has been, as we shall see presently, adopted as 
the unit of revenue assessment. 

The land-holdings in a kwin may, indeed, be connected 
in some way, because the Burmese law of inheritance gives 
rise (like that of India) to a joint succession. Not only the 
sons, but the widow and daughters are entitled to shares ; 
and thus holdings become grouped. Besides this, persons 
undertaking agricultural clearings mutually settle together 
in more or less connected groups, being often bound by 
relationship, or associating together for mutual protection 
and society; it is said that in many places the feeling of 
the Burmese village is decidedly ‘ clannish ’ 2 . But the 
natural circumstances of relationship and cosharing are 
the only bond. In Lower Burma there is no joint liability 
for the revenue as in villages in Upper India 3 . 

In jointly-owned lands, actual division often does not 
take place for some years after the death of the common 
ancestor. In some cases one of the shareholders buys out 
the interest of the rest; in others the undivided holding is 
worked in turns by the different members of the joint 
family; or one of them works the whole for a series of 
years, paying rent to the other co-sharers. The number of 


1 Sometimes written ‘ Kweng' 
or ‘ queng. ’ I am informed that 
the word literally means a plain or 
level place, showing the idea of 
permanent occupation in the plain, 
as distinct from the temporary use 
of hill land. ‘ Inhabited tracts,’ 
says Sir. A. I'hayre, ‘ were found to 
contain natural or well-marked 
divisions of country, recognized by 
the inhabitants, generally having 
distinctive names, and called by 
them “kwin.” These tracts were 
generally of convenient size, bound¬ 
ed by streams or other general 
objects, and sufficiently homoge¬ 
neous in their soils to be fit and 
convenient “ ring-fences” within 


which a separate rate of rent or tax 
might be taken.’ 

'■* For some curious customs re¬ 
garding the position of fields, and 
the dislike to having a field between 
two owned by close relations, or 
one surrounded by another holding, 
and so forth, see the Bassein S. B., 
i88o-8r, p. 5. 

3 In some parts the attempt wa s 
made to introduce a lump assess¬ 
ment for a whole village or group 
of holdings, with a common re¬ 
sponsibility for the whole ; but the 
attempt failed and was abandoned. 
(Directions for Settlement Officers, 
Burma, p. i. Revised Edition of 
1885). 
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holdings jointly enjoyed is, however, comparatively small, 
and after four or five years division usually takes place or 
the sharers sell to one of their number. 

It is the common practice amongst cultivators to dispose 
of their property before death, the landed property being 
given between one or more children according to its area, 
and the moveable estate being divided among the others. 

There is a feeling in Burma against the permanent alien¬ 
ation of land ; and mortgages, though worded so as to imply 
that redemption is not to be claimed, have been, even after 
many years, redeemed and given back to the original family. 

§ 3. Tenants . 

The landholding classes do not always cultivate the land 
themselves: the idea of renting land is familiar since Bur¬ 
mese times. Ten per cent, of the produce plus the Govern¬ 
ment revenue was the customary rate. The produce was 
divided on the threshing-floor. The tenant thus got paid 
according to the actual crop, and obtained relief when it 
was diminished by flood or other accident. The system is 
still common in the poorer or more remote parts; but near 
large towns, where the soil is rich and cultivation well 
developed, a rent is fixed in advance and has to be paid 
whether there is a full crop or not. Such a rent will 
represent one-tenth, or in some cases one-fourth, or one- 
fifth of the produce. Rent is also commonly paid in money, 
or is arranged so that the tenant pays a proportion (equal¬ 
ling the Government land revenue) in money and the rest 
in kind. 

§ 4. No Tribal Allotments. 

In these customs of landholding, at least in the plains 
where permanent rice cultivation is practised, we do not 
observe anything like village colonization and settlement 
by families of a tribe, or the allotment of the whole area in 
certain shares to that tribe, such as we have seen in parts 
of India. 
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§ 5. Modern Origin of most Tenures. 

Title to land originating, as I described, in mere occu¬ 
pancy by clearing, and then descending by inheritance or 
transfer, the origin of most holdings is recent and very 
simple. In our own times a great deal of land has been 
simply 1 occupied.’ A lease or a grant may have been 
given, allowing the land to be held revenue-free for a term 
of years to encourage and help the settler; or it may have 
been held on yearly tenure, or by some verbal permission of 
the local revenue official. Still more land has been cleared 
and ploughed up without any formal permission from any 
one. In any case, the holding only extended to what was 
actually granted or occupied. 

§ 6. The Right to Waste Land. 

There is always a tendency, in Oriental countries, when 
a Government is established by conquest, for the Ruler to 
claim the ownership of the soil generally. This, however, 
is a sort of supremacy which does not ordinarily override 
the customary right of those who have occupied definite 
tracts—especially those permanently cultivated : hence the 
State right in the soil takes practical effect chiefly as 
regards the waste or unoccupied land. Indeed the State 
ownership of the unoccupied waste, and the right of the 
Ruler to make grants, or otherwise to reserve it for special 
uses, has never been questioned. 

Instances are, indeed, not wanting where the king has 
violently taken possession of occupied land; but such an act 
is looked upon as an arbitrary exercise of power, and the 
extract from the Buddhist law already quoted in a note 
shows this to be the case in Burma h 

The waste, though belonging to the State, was very little 
cared for. The modern uses—such as creating State forests 
or granting estates for tea and cinchona plantation, were 

1 See Directions to Settlement and General Phayre states (Minute, 
Officers, § 42 : ‘ Under the Native p. 7) that the “right of subjects to 
Government the Sovereign was re- land is always subordinate to the 
garded as the proprietor of the land, reservation of Government right.”’ 
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unknown. It seems to have been recognized that anybody 
might take possession of a piece of waste adjoining his 
holding and clear it, and so acquire the customary title,— 
and the king was probably only too glad to see this done, 
since his right to a revenue from the land then arose. But 
side by side with this practice, remained the right of the 
king to make gifts out of the waste, and of his officers to 
make special allotments of it. This appears clearly from the 
fact that of the seven ways of acquiring land, recognized by 
Burmese jurisprudence, ‘ allotments by Government officers ’ 
and ‘ gifts by the king ’ are two h 

§ 7. Modern Definition of Right in Land. 

When population increased and the settled order of 
British rule began, it became necessary, first, to define the 
right of a ‘ landholder ’ as regards occupied land ; and, next, 
to assert the absence of any private right (which meant that 
the Government alone had the power of disposal) in the 
unoccupied or waste land. 

The Land Act of Burma (Act II of 1876) deals with both 
these subjects. 

The landholder’s right is only recognized in permanently- 
occupied land. Where toungya cutters are still found to 
practise their destructive method of shifting cultivation in 
the hill ranges, it is only on sufferance; they have no 
recognized right, and the practice is regulated by rules 
under the Act, and will be dealt with more in detail pre¬ 
sently. 

§ 8. The Land Act. 

The right recognized by law refers, then, only to land 
permanently occupied. It may be regretted that the Act 
was not made more simple, as it undoubtedly might have 
been. As it stands, it is somewhat over-technical, and has 
made use of phraseology which must in most cases be un- 

1 The other five are—inheritance, session, while the former owner 
gift, purchase, clearing the virgin knew the possessor was working 
forest, and ten years’ unchallenged the land (Minute, p. 7'. 

(as we should say 4 adverse’) pos- 
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intelligible to the Burmese mind; though possibly by this 
time the nature of ‘ the landholder’s right ’—when it is 
acquired, and when it is not—has become practically un¬ 
derstood 1 . I shall endeavour to state in plain language 
the main features of the Act where it defines the tenure of 
land; and points of detail may be followed out by a study 
of the Act itself, when its general purport has been appre¬ 
hended. 

§ 9. General Status of the Land. 

The Act does not state, but it clearly implies (and the fact 
is quite beyond dispute) that at the present day, all land in 
Burma is the property of, or at any rate at the unfettered 
disposal of, the State, unless some private person has 
acquired a specific right to it, i. e. some kind of right 
recognized and defined by the Act. 

§ 10. Right in Occupied Land. 

The second part of the Act—' Of rights over land ’—de¬ 
scribes how such a right can be acquired. This part applies to 
all lands except those mentioned in section 4. The exceptions 
are lands which obviously do not require to be dealt with. 
They include land which has already by law been declared a 
forest estate; land dealt with under the Fisheries Act 2 ; 
the land occupied by public roads, canals, drains or em¬ 
bankments ; the land included in the limits of any town; 
the land actually occupied by dwelling places in towns or 
villages ; lands within the limits of civil and military sta¬ 
tions ; and lands belonging (according to the custom of the 

1 I allow the remarks to stand as as full compensation as if he were 
I wrote them : but the Director of a regular “ landholder.” ’ 
Agriculture and Land Records 2 No one who has been in Burma 
remarked on them : that the theory even for a few days needs to be 
was not at all understood, but that reminded how important is the 
the fact of a few years’ possession fishery-right in a country which is 
was practically sufficient. ‘ A per- intersected by rivers, streams, and 
son who has had such possession, creeks, where the population uni- 
whatever his theoretical disabilities, versally consume fish, especially 

pays no higher revenue than any in the form of salted and ferment- 
one else, he can sell or mortgage ; ed fish—the well-known gnd-pi of 
and if his land is taken by the Burma. The allotment of areas for 
Department of Public Works for fishery sites is provided in Act X 
any purpose, he will probably get of 1875. 
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country) to religious institutions and to schools. All these 
are naturally excluded from being interfered with; and the 
proprietary right in them vests in the State, the owners, or 
in the institution, as the case may be, without need for any 
new declaration or provision of law. 

But all other land can only be subject— 

(i) to rights created by grant or lease of the British 
Government; 

(3) to rights or easements acquired by prescription ; 

(3) to rights created or originating in the modes pre¬ 
scribed by the Act. 

The last named are rights over land which are practically 
proprietary, though they are called in the Act ‘rights of 
a landholder.’ 

Of course any right lawfully derived from one of the 
three rights holds good also. If it is lawful to sell or other¬ 
wise transfer the right, or if by inheritance a man succeeds 
to it, the right holds good to him as it did to the person 
from whom it was lawfully acquired. 

To sum up this shortly, it means that, generally speaking, 
as regards private rights, the land to which Part II applies 
is privid facie subject to no rights of private persons ; but 
the law is prepared to recognize (1) all rights which the 
Government has given by lease or grant; (2) rights, not 
being rights of ownership, but often necessary to the enjoy¬ 
ment of property, such as rights of way, use of water, right 
of lateral support, and so forth; and (3), all rights of ‘ land¬ 
holders,’ a term to which the law attaches a special meaning, 
of which hereafter; and all rights derived legally from these, 
e. g. by transfer or succession. 

I may take the opportunity of mentioning that lands are 
found in the proprietary possession of monasteries (pungyi- 
kyoung) or institutions of the kind. For the Burmese 
religionist to build a pagoda, or a * theing ’ (chapel) or a 
‘ zayatt ’ (rest-house) or give land to priests or monaste¬ 
ries, is a duty or work of merit for all who can afford 
it. The holder of monastery land is then not only a donee 
from the original landholder, but a kind of trustee. The 
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endowment is indicated by certain terms (puggalika, ganik&, 
sangikfi, &c.), according as it is to an individual holy man, 
or a body, or is a life gift, or in perpetuity b 

§ ii. Examination of the Rights recognized:—Right 
by Grant or Lease. 

Let us proceed to notice more in detail those rights which 
are thus recognized. 

The first needs but little remark. If a lease or a grant of 
land has been issued, it of course gives rise to a right 
exactly such as the terms of the document declare. 

§ 13. Rights to Surface Products and to Easements. 

The second has given rise to some discussion; the right 
was declared to be such a right as is described in sections 
27 and 28 of the Limitation Act (IX of 1871) then in force. 

These sections only contemplated such rights as are called 
in English law ‘easements,’ and those include rights of 
way; rights to use of water in stroams flowing through the 
land; rights to use water in springs, pools, or tanks; rights 
to receive or not to receive drainage water off a neighbour’s 
land, to have a passage for irrigation water across his land ; 
right to lateral support of the soil, and so forth. 'But 
nothing else was included. These rights, whether called by 
the term ‘ easements ’ or not, and whether subject to techni¬ 
cal rules or not, are natural rights, and often absolutely 
necessary to the enjoyment of a man’s property. A man 
must have a way to get to his land, and be able to prevent 
a neighbour blocking up a stream which runs through both 
lands; he may also require the soil to be maintained as it 
is, and that his neighbour should not excavate his land so 
as to make a neighbouring wall or building fall down. But 
the Burma Act section is limited to these rights, and no such 
thing as a right to graze, to gather fruits, or get firewood or 
timber, was recognized by the Act. 

But when the sections quoted from the Limitation Act of 


VOL. nr. 


1 See Bassein S. B., for 1879-80, p. 12. 
K k 
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1871 were superseded by the present Limitation Act (XV 
of 1877), the term ‘easement’ was extended to include 
rights to the produce of the soil—or, to use the words of the 
Act, to include the right to appropriate ‘ any part of the 
soil belonging to another, or anything growing on it, at¬ 
tached to it, or subsisting on it.’ 

Consequently, it is only since 1877 that a right to these 
products can have arisen. And it takes twenty years 
adverse enjoyment for any such right to ripen into a pre¬ 
scriptive right, consequently no such rights can yet have 
grown up 1 . As regards land destined to be brought under 
the plough this is of no great importance; but it had a 
serious bearing on forest rights. As the question which 
might be raised in connection with such rights has since 
been set at rest by section 4 of the Burma Forest Act (XIX 
of 1881), it is unnecessary to pursue the subject here. 

§ 13. The Landholder s Right. 

But what is the third or ‘landholder’s’ right 1 ? Practi¬ 
cally, a proprietary right. If a person (not holding under 
a grant or order of Government which itself determines the 
extent of right) has continuously held possession of any 
culturable land 2 for twelve years, and has continuously 
paid the revenue due thereon, or held it exempt from reve¬ 
nue, by express grant, he is allowed to have acquired a 
permanent, heritable, and transferable title. It will not, 
however, do for a man to be able to assert former or ancient 

1 There have, however, been but still there may be constructive 

iudicial decisions in India, to the possession, viz., that the person or 

effect that section 26 of the his agent, &c., paid the last pre- 

Limitation Act is not exhaustive ceding year’s revenue ; or if the 

and does not imply that rights of land is now lying fallow in the 

user cannot be acquired in any other ordinary course of agriculture, that 

way. How far these decisions it was last cultivated by the person 
would affect a claim to rights under and his agent, &c. These last 
the Burma Act of 1876, I am not grounds will not argue possession 
prepared to say. if th 0 land is actually occupied by 

2 Possession is elaborately defined some one else, nor if the land has 
by section 3. Possession may be by been relinquished by notice ; a man 
actual occupation by the person might be out of possession, and yet 
himself, or his agent, servant, try and oust an existing occupier, 
tenant, or mortgagee ; or there has on the ground that he paid the 
been no such actual occupation, last revenue. 
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possession if that possession was intermitted and came to 
an end twelve years before the Act came into force (ist 
February, 1879). Possession, on the other hand, is not 
broken by a succession or transfer. If A has held for 
seven years, and then sells to B, who has held for five, 
B can put in a twelve years’ possession. So if B has 
inherited from A. In the same way as regards the con¬ 
dition of paying the revenue. The payment will hold good 
if it has been made by a tenant or other person holding 
under the person in possession. 

A person who is legally a 1 landholder,’ if he happened 
to be out of possession when the Act came into force, 
might, within a limit fixed by section 9, recover posses¬ 
sion ; and so if he was in possession when the Act came 
into force, and then voluntarily abandoned the land, he 
could get it back within three years. After the limit 
passed in either case, the right became extinguished. After 
ist February, 1882 \ no one will be able to abandon his 
land voluntarily for a time (though he may do so finally if 
he likes)—unless he applies (under section 12) to the 
Revenue-officer to take over his land on special conditions. 

The ‘landholder’s right’ is not called proprietary, be¬ 
cause it is restricted, not only by the duty of paying 
revenue, taxes, and cesses (which is the case with all pro- 
perty in land in India), but also by the fact that all mines 
and mineral products and buried treasure are reserved to 
Government, as also the right to work or search for those 
products on paying compensation for the surface damage. 

§ 14. Relinquishment of Land. 

The section 12 above alluded to is quite peculiar to 
Burma, and marks the relation of the Burma system to the 
formal ‘ raiyatwarf.’ Under the latter, a man can always 
throw up any holding that he pleases ; but he does so 
finally 2 . In Burma a man can permanently relinquish or 

1 i.e., after three years from the remain unoccupied, in which case 
Act coming into force (section 11). he can apply for it again ; but that 

2 Unless the land happens to is a matter of chance. Neither in 

K k 2 
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lie can temporarily relinquish. The procedure for tem¬ 
porary relinquishment consists in making an application 
to the revenue-officer and publishing a notice. When the 
original holder desires to return (which must be within 
twelve years), a new notice has to be published, and he can 
only re-enter at a convenient season as regards the crop, 
and on condition of paying for any improvements that may 
have been made. I am not aware why this provision was 
Rules inserted, as I am told that it is practically a dead letter. 
83-85. Such applications are very rarely made. 

§ 15. Declaration of Title. 

Any ‘ landholder ’ can obtain an authoritative declaration 
that he is such, by applying to have his right recorded in a 
register provided for the purpose, and getting a certificate 
of the record. There are provisions in the Act regarding 
the cancelment and calling in question of such record. 

§ 16. Disposal of Land by Government. 

Such being the recognised rights in land, the Chief Com¬ 
missioner has power to make rules for the disposal of all 
lands to which this second part of the Act applies, and 
which are not either already the subject of a grant or 
lease, and which do not belong to landholders 1 . The ex- 
Act a of istence of ‘ easements ’ does not, of course, prevent the land 
1876. see. p. ge ]f b e i n g granted, or leased, or disposed of, subject to 
such existing rights. 

The rules for the disposal of lands are found in the Re¬ 
venue Rules, published in the Gazette, and by Notification 
No. 151, dated 4th Sept. 1890 (on the authority of section 
61 of the Act). I do not propose to describe them in 
detail. No land that is, or is likely to be, wanted for any 
State purpose (e. g. land which the Forest Department 

Bomliay nor Madras has the relin- manent disposal or temporary use, 
quisher any lien on the land, nor but have no reference to toungyii 
any power of conditional abandon- cutters : these are dealt with by 
ment. special rules. 

1 These rules deal with per- 
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would desire to preserve as State forest) is to be disposed Rule 1. 
of, except by lease from year to year; and land within a 
radius of two miles from any town requires a special sanc¬ 
tion for its disposal. The rules then contemplate (1) the Rule n. 
grant of the status of landholder 1 , (a) the grant of leases 
which are not ordinarily to exceed thirty years. They 
comprise (i) ordinary rules for the disposal of available 
land, with provision regarding the temporary exemption Rules 
from land-revenue of lands leased or granted ; and the II2 ' 
recovery of arrears of rent, or other dues (including penal¬ 
ties) ; (ii) special rules regarding the grant of blocks (not Rules 
exceeding 1200 acres) for planting tea, coffee, chichona, or 13 ' 2I - 
spices in Tavoy 2 ; (iii) special rules for grant of land for Rules 
religious purposes. 21 28 - 

Grants and leases require the orders of different grades Rules 
of revenue-officers according to their extent and the pur- 29 33 ' 
pose for which the land is to be put. Thus the Thugyi 
(Native revenue-officer of a ‘ circle ’) can make a grant or 
lease of five acres for cultivation or of half an acre to make 
a tank; a Deputy Commissioner can make such a grant or 
lease up to fifty acres. Leases may also be granted for 
brick-making ground and salt-pans, but only by Deputy 
Commissioners or officers in charge of sub-divisions. Leases 
or grants, in short, can only be made for the purposes 
noted below 3 * * . There are conditions that the grantee or See Rules 
lessee must be over eighteen years of age; that a certain 34 5 ‘ 
portion of the laud must bo brought under cultivation (if 
granted or. leased for that purpose) in a certain time. The 
right to minerals is reserved to the Government. Teak 
trees are also reserved ; and any transfer of land or mort¬ 
gage or partition must be reported to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, under penalty in case of neglect. 

1 The grantee will have all rights capitalists for commercial cultiva- 
of landholder, but on conditions tion on the larger scale. 

and subject to all limitations, that 3 r . i cultivation. • 
the Rules require. f an < tank. 

2 Here, as elsewhere, the rules * ( burial-ground, 

distinguish between smaller grants Leases j brick-making. 

(or leases) for ordinary cultivators, only. ( salt-making, 

and undertakings by Companies or 
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Act II of 
1876, sec. 
59, Rule 
58. 


All grants exceeding fifty acres have to be sanctioned by 
the Financial Commissioner. The procedure in applying 
for and making grants, the disposal of objections, the form 
of deed, and other such particulars, must be learnt from 
the rules themselves. 

§ 17. Exemptions from Revenue. 

There are the usual exemptions from revenue for various 
periods in the case of grants or leases for garden-land and 
for fruit-tree or palm-groves, according to the time which 
different fruit-trees require before they yield a return ; and 
in the case of land which will have to be cleared, according 
to the labour involved in clearing, and any special difficul¬ 
ties which attend reclamation. 

This exemption is necessary to encourage settlers, as it is 
obvious that during the first few years there is little but 
outlay and expense, and the grantee may not have the 
means of paying the land-revenue till he reaps the first- 
fruits of his labour. 

§ 18. Temporary Occupation of Land. 

Where it is not desirable or possible to make either 
grants or long leases, temporary or yearly licenses (re¬ 
newable at the end of the year) can be given out under the 
Act, and the Rules made under it. No one acquires any 
right beyond the year. 

A penalty is attached to the unlicensed occupation of 
waste for cultivation , in the shape of payment of an average 
rate which may equal the highest rate for similar land in the 
circle, and liability to eviction ; but this is a very small 
penalty, and, in fact, is rarely exacted. A large amount of 
land is taken up every year for cultivation without license. 

The temporary occupation of land for any other purpose 
than cultivation, without a license, is also specifically for¬ 
bidden ; and the penalty may be double the highest rate 
just mentioned, as well as ‘ summary ’ eviction; but this 
also is (at present at any rate) rarely enforced. 


Rule 59. 
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§ 19. Grazing Allotments. 

Section 20 of the Act contains a useful provision which 
somewhat resembles the rules in Ber&r and Bombay. If 
it is considered that existing villages would be hard-pressed 
by disposing of all the land under sections 18 or 19 of the Rules 
Act, the Deputy Commissioner can allot suitable tracts to 76 79 ' 
be kept (as still Government land) and used for village 
grazing. Notice of the intention to make such an allotment 
is given, the land is demarcated, and notified as about to be 
allotted for grazing; thenceforth it cannot be devoted to 
any other purpose ; and a penalty for cutting trees (or 
grass during certain months) is imposed. When a Settle¬ 
ment is in progress, the Settlement Officer will indicate 
places which he thinks should be kept for grazing grounds, 
under these provisions. 

The Commissioner’s sanction is required before a grazing 
allotment can be turned to any other use. 


§ 20. Toungyd cultivation. 

I have already remarked that permission to carry on 
toungyd cultivation is not treated as a question of leasing 
or disposing of land, and it is not therefore within the 
scope of the rules under section 18. It is to be dealt with Act II of 
by separate rules made under section 21 of the Act h a j 7 

In many cases it is absolutely impossible to ignore the 
practice of such cultivation; but it is wisely left to Govern¬ 
ment to determine by rule, what right, if any, shall be 
recognised, and how the cultivation is to be carried on. It 
will bo desirable, therefore, to make some remarks on this 
system of toungya cultivation. 


§ 21. No Right is Acquired. 

The important feature to be remembered is that the 
practice of toungj'a cultivation is not held to give rise to 
any right whatever; unless, indeed, some right is expressly 

1 See Rules §§ 60 to 64; au<l for the • Karen hills ’ sub-division of the 
Tounghoo District, Nos. 65 to 76. 
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conceded by the rules made under the Act on the subject. 
For ordinary toungya cultivation shifts from place to 
place, so that no right in the soil grows up in the soil by 
Act II of occupation. Moreover, as the forest is burnt and destroyed, 
7^22. S6CS i* 1 is more than questionable, as a general principle of law, 
whether any right could exist 1 . 

§ 22. Nature of Toungyd Cultivation. 

As before remarked, it is the original clearing of the land 
that, in the Burmese idea, gives rise to a proprietary right, 
but that clearing should be followed by continuous occupa¬ 
tion. Now, in the hilly tracts of all the mountain-ranges, 
it is rarely that land once cleared is permanently occupied; 
it is sometimes the case, as will presently be noted. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the process is everywhere much the same. 
The smaller trees, bamboos, and underwood are cut in the 
dry season and heaped together, the larger trees are ringed 
or girdled and so left to die standing. At the end of the 
hot season and just before the rain falls (end of April and 
first half of May) the dry materia] is set on fire. The ashes 
mixed with the seed of the hill-rice, cotton, or other crop 
to be raised, are dibbled into the ground, and the rain, soon 
falling, enables a fair crop to be raised—with the aid only 
of repeated weeding. 

Everything depends on the rain-water; so that it is 
essential that the toungya, should not be on too steep a 
slope, otherwise the drainage would be too rapid and the 
seed and soil carried away together. 

When the crop has been gathered, the site is abandoned 
for another, which in its turn is treated in the same fashion. 
It entirely depends on the restriction which circumstances 
place on the migratory movement of the families or tribes, 
whether the land, once cleared, is again returned to after a 
long or short period. It is so returned to as a rule, but the 
period may vary. 

1 And see sec. 11 of the Forest by prescription. A man could not 
Act, XIX of 1881. Because it is acquire a right to clip the Queen’s 
held that no right to do an act- of coin, however long he had practised 
mischief or injury can be acquired it. 
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The chief factor is the greater or less density of the 
population in comparison to the area available. If there 
is abundant space, the same land may not be returned 
to for twenty, thirty, or forty years ; but when the area is 
limited, as in the Prome hills, the rotation is much shorter: 
and then the jungle that is restored is poorer in character. 

In these cases the mischief done is very great, and regula¬ 
tion is essential; otherwise the hills would become absolutely 
barren. But that is not the only reason, for ordinarily 
where toungya fields are numerous, no effort is made to 
prevent the fire, which is kindled in order to burn the refuse, 
from spreading far and wide over the adjoining forest. 

While, however, Government is in theory free to put a 
stop to this cultivation altogether, it is at the same time 
bound to exercise a wise discretion in the matter, and 
therefore the practice has not been suddenly stopped. In 
certain localities toungya is still the only method of cul¬ 
tivation possible ; and some of the Karen tribes are as yet 
not sufficiently advanced to do without it: nor can it do 
much harm in places where dry jungle is still super¬ 
abundant, and there is neither local demand for, nor means 
of exporting, timber. 

In the end, no doubt, what with the increase of population 
and the growth of a demand for forest produce, the practice 
will gradually cease as it has done elsewhere. And it is 
always an object to facilitate this result, by offering every 
encouragement to tribes to settle down, first, to certain 
definite limits for their ‘ ya ’ cutting, and in time, to per¬ 
manent cultivation. 

§ 23. Demarcation of Toungyd Grounds. 

In a great many places the selection of State Forests has 
been made on the hill ranges where toungya cultivation is 
practised. In these cases it has been the practice to de¬ 
marcate certain areas for toungya cultivation within the 
forest. As long as it is possible by ‘ fire-tracing,' i. e. 
keeping belts clear of vegetation, to avoid the spread of 
fire from these grounds to the forest, the existence of such 
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areas is no great disadvantage, while the presence of the 
Karens themselves, who follow this method of agriculture, 
is a positive advantage to the forests. 

§ 24. Custom of Toungyd in the kills between the Sittang 

and the Salween. (Karen hill Sub-division of Tounghoo 

district.) 

It has been stated that no right to toungya is acknow¬ 
ledged except so far as the rules confer it. And, a right, 
or something very like it, including a transfer of lands 
within the tribe but not to outsiders, is recognised in the 
case of certain Karen tribal settlements in which this 
method of cultivation has been reduced to a system. This 
curious and interesting custom was first noticed and de¬ 
scribed by Mr. (now Sir D.) Brandis, late Inspector-General 
of Forests to the Government of India. The interesting 
point in this tenure is, that here we have a custom of 
toungya cultivation which is confined to certain limits, 
which is based upon a permanent occupation of a definite 
area, although the people recognise that the State is still 
the ultimate proprietor of the soil. I shall give a descrip¬ 
tion of this tenure in Sir D. Brandis’ own words :— 

‘ In certain districts on the hills between the Sittang and 
Salween rivers the population which subsists on toungya cul¬ 
tivation is so dense that they are obliged to cut their toungyas 
on a short rotation, returning to the same piece of ground after 
a period of from three to seven years. As an instance, I may 
mention the hills on botli sides of the Myit-ngan stream, a 
southern tributary of the Thouk-ye-gat river. These hills are 
inhabited by Karens, who live in large villages. The bound¬ 
aries of each village are most distinctly defined and jealously 
guarded against encroachment. Twenty-two years ago I had 
known these hills well; and when I visited them again in 
February, 1880, I found the same system of cultivation and 
the same old customs regarding village boundaries and the 
occupancy of land. 

‘ These Karens have two classes of cultivation. Along the 
valleys and ravines are extensive gardens of betel-palms, with 
oranges and other fruit trees, carefully irrigated and admirably 
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kept. These gardens are strictly private property; they are 
sold and bought, and on the death of the proprietor they are 
divided in equal shares among his children. Ascending the 
dry and sunny hill-sides from these cool and shady valleys— 
with their streams of clear water, the golden oranges half hid 
by the dark-green foliage, overtopped by dense forests of tall 
and graceful palms, from the tops of which hang down rich 
yellow bunches of betel-nuts—a picture altogether different 
presents itself. 

‘ The slopes are clothed with a vast extent of dry jungle, of 
grass, brush-wood, young trees, and bamboos, all young, but of 
different ages. Old forest with large trees is only found on the 
crests of the ridges and lower down on steep rocky ground, 
where no toungyas are cut, and no crops can be grown. Out¬ 
side these groups and belts of old growth, the forest over 
extensive areas consists of nothing but dense masses of bam¬ 
boos ; and where these prevail, toungyas may be cut and a good 
crop reaped once in seven years. In other places there is no 
bamboo, but only shrubs and tall grasses. This kind of growth 
is most commonly found where land is scarce, and the rotation 
is consequently short—from three to five years only. In such 
places a number of old, stunted, and gnarled trees are left 
standing on the ground, which are pollarded whenever a 
toungya is cut. The branches and leaves are spread over the 
ground and burnt. In such places the people are most thank¬ 
ful if an abundant crop of tall reed (Arundo sp.) grows up, as 
the stalks of this grass yield a good supply of ashes. . . . The 
whole of this forest is most carefully protected from fire. In 
these hills, if any one sets fire to the forest through carelessness 
or mischief, the villages claim and enforce the payment of heavy 
damages. If this were not done, the forest would not grow up 
thick enough to furnish sufficient ashes for the crop. 

‘ Another feature is, that the whole of the toungya grounds 
of one village are divided into a large number of plots, each 
plot being owned by one of the proprietors of the village. 
Well-to-do people own from twenty to thirty plots situated in 
different parts of the village area. The boundaries of these 
plots are marked by trees, by stones, and sometimes by shallow 
furrows drawn along the slope. These plots are sold and 
bought, just as the plots of the betel-palm gardens ; and when 
a proprietor dies, his toungya grounds, like his gardens, are 
divided in equal shares among his children. I have here 
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spoken of the people as the proprietors of their toungya 
grounds. They claim, however, only a kind of imperfect pro¬ 
prietary right. They hold these plots as against each other, 
but they recognize that the State has a superior right in the 
land. 

‘ In the dry season, when the time for cutting the toungya 
approaches, the headman of the village, after consulting the 
chief proprietors, determines the areas on which the forest is 
sufficiently advanced and on which the toungyas of the year 
are to be cut. The area selected for the toungyas of the year is 
not all in one block, but a village generally cuts four or five 
blocks a year, each belonging to a number of proprietors. It 
may thus happen that a proprietor owns no plot of toungya 
land in the blocks selected during any one year for cutting and 
burning. If so, he makes an arrangement with other pro¬ 
prietors, and rents some of their plots for the year, the rent 
being generally paid in kind. There are also persons who, in 
consequence of the increase in the population, have become 
poor and own only a small number of plots. Many of them, if 
they cannot earn the means of subsistence in their own village, 
emigrate and settle in the plains, where they take to the culti¬ 
vation of permanent fields. 

‘ All persons who have shares in the block selected for the 
year, join in the cutting and burning ; and the greatest care is 
taken to prevent the fire spreading into the adjoining forest. 
The only crop which is grown is rice. Cotton, which is an 
important crop on the hills of the Pegu Yoma, yields a poor 
return here, and is not much cultivated. The sites of villages 
in these hills are not absolutely permanent; they are shifted 
now and then, but never to any great distance. The larger 
villages, which have extensive areas, often consist of several 
separate hamlets. 

'A similar state of things to that here described is found in 
other parts of the hills which separate the valleys of the Sittang 
and Salween rivers, where the population is dense and the area 
available for toungya cultivation is limited. But throughout 
these hills all possible gradations may be observed between 
the system now described and the migratory system which 
prevails on the Pegu Yoma and in other parts of Burma.’ 
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THE LAND-REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

§ x. Revenue History. 

The revenue history of Burma is brief and simple. Under 
the Native rule, as under ours, there were two kinds of cul¬ 
tivation to be dealt with—the permanent cultivation which 
is nearly all rice \ and the orchards, palm groves, and 
gardens which everywhere diversify the country; the shift¬ 
ing cultivation or toungya may be perhaps added as a third 
class. The latter is necessarily excluded from anything 
like a Settlement. The area of it is always altering, and 
cannot, therefore, be the subject of any field survey or 
record. A tax was usually imposed on the family cutting 
the ya or on the number of ‘ dahs ’ or knives used in clear¬ 
ing (which means that a fee is payable by every member of 
the family able to wield the dah). At the present day 
toungya cultivation is similarly dealt with. There is no 
land-revenue levied ; but every male person of i b years of 
age and upwards in each family, which practises this cul- Act li of 
tivation, has to pay an annual tax. *® 76 ’ Mi, ‘ 

Permanent cultivation in the plains (and elsewhere, 
where it has been established) need alone engage our 
attention. 

I have already said that the State was entitled according 
to ancient Burrnan law to a share in the produce of land. 

The Burrnan Government levied wdxat is called a ‘ rice-land 

1 In undulating country near of the Irrawaddy, miscellaneous 
the laterite ridges, &c., where the spring crops, known as ‘ kaing ’ 
soil is drier or better drained, crops, are raised to a limited 
and on the islands and sandbanks extent. 
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tax,’ but it was not assessed on the land, but generally 
upon the number of cattle employed in working it. The 
revenue obtained was comparatively insignificant. The 
assessment was made by irresponsible subordinate officers, 
who, after paying a certain sum into the State treasury, 
were accustomed to levy such additional contributions as 
they pleased for their own benefit 1 . 

Sir Arthur Phayre 2 thus describes the Burmese system of 
assessment in the Arrakan and Tenasserim provinces first 
acquired in 1826. 

After stating that the plan of taxation was different 
from any known in India, and that it partly consisted in a 
tax on families, assessed according to their reputed wealth, 
the minute proceeds:—‘ Land-revenue was not taken by 
the Burmese Government in all the districts, but where it 
was established, a fixed amount was put on each plough or 
yoke of oxen, which amount was paid in silver ; or in some 
districts a rough calculation was every season made of the 
grain produce in each circle, and the cultivators were re¬ 
quired to convey a proportion—generally 10 per cent.—of 
their crop to the Government granaries. It .was seldom, 
however, that any records existed to show the method of 
assessing the family tax or the amount collected on that 
item or of the land tax.’ 

The English officers began, as usual, by following for a 
time the native method; but after a few years, a measure¬ 
ment of the land was found necessary, and the question 
arose how the rates on ploughs could be adjusted to the 
standard of land-measure adopted. In Arrakan (and also 
in the Tenasserim districts) a standard called a * doon ’ was 
recognized (= 6f- acres). That was supposed to be the area 
which answered to the possession of one yoke of oxen (or 
buffaloes). The thoogyees of village tracts were called on 
to state what rates per doon the village lands could bear, 
and the result was that large tracts of country had a certain 

1 Directions to Settlement Officers, quoted in the Report on Settlements 

1885—Introduction. in Bassein and Henzada for 1883- 

2 Minute on Pegu, June 1858, 84. 
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rate per doon imposed upon them as the rate for all cul¬ 
tivation. On this primitive principle, rates were obtained 
for large areas of country often fifty or sixty miles in 
length and from fifteen to twenty broad. If the rate was 
low (as it was in some parts) the inequalities that resulted 
from such wide generalization were not of any consequence. 
But when (as in Tenasserim) the rates were high and the 
soil variable, great inconvenience resulted. It was then 
proposed that there should be a survey, and that the 
‘kwin' (see p.491, ante) should be adopted as the unit of 
assessment after a proper classification of soils. 

The kwin formed a convenient unit, comparable in some 
respects with the ‘ village ’ of Indian Settlements. It con¬ 
sisted of a group of lands within known boundaries ; and 
the dwellings of the cultivators were within it, or rather on 
the banks of the creek or river so often chosen as the 
natural boundary. Under the early system, for every 
kwin a uniform rate per acre ] was fixed on all paddy land, 
no regard being paid to internal difT rences of fertility. 
Gardens and palm-groves were dealt with somewhat differ¬ 
ently, and a rate per tree might be levied in the case of 
orchards or groves of palms, and especially on detached 
trees. 

The right of the State was also then fixed at one-fifth of 
the gross produce valued in mor y. 

§ 2. Liability of Land to pay Revenue. 

The Act declares all previously-assessed and all culturable 
land to be liable to pay revenue, as well as land which, 
being culturable when the Act came into force 2 , was ren¬ 
dered unculturable by the subsequent erection of buildings, 
or otherwise by the act of man. 

This, however, does not apply to lands granted revenue- 
free by the British Government, nor to lands which pay by 
toungya tax, nor to land appropriated to the dwelling- 

1 The British statute acre has 86). 
been adopted, with a subdivision 2 i.o., 1st February, 1879. 
into decimals of the acre (Rule 


Act II of 
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Act II »f 
1876, sec. 
24 - 

Rules, 

Chap. 

XIII. 

Rule 87. 


Act II of 
1876, secs. 
25 6. 

Sec. 29. 


places of any town or village, and exempted by order of 
the Chief Commissioner, nor to land belonging to the site 
of a monastery, pagoda, or sacred building or school (so 
long as it is used for these purposes). It may happen also 
that land on which no rights can be acquired may yet be 
liable to assessment. For instance, if in the dry season 
cultivation is undertaken within the limits of a fishery, or 
by encroachment on the side of a road, the area will be 
made to pay revenue, though no right to the land is 
acquired. 

Section 24 of the Act gives power to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner to make rules regarding the rates per acre or the 
rates per tree growing on land, which are the forms in 
which assessment is recognized by the Act. It is by rule 
under this section, that the Government makes provision 
for lands being left fallow or uncultivated in the course of 
agriculture, by assessing them at the rate of only two 
annas an acre (subject to the exception stated in Rule 87). 

§ 3. The Right to a Settlement . 

The Act does not contemplate that in all cases a Settle¬ 
ment of the assessment, imposed according to sanctioned 
rates, should be made for a number of years. It supposes 
that the rates may be altered every year or otherwise 
according to circumstances . but it gives persons in pos¬ 
session of culturable land the option of asking for a Settle¬ 
ment. The person having a permanent right of occupancy 
has a right to such a Settlement; any one else can only get 
it at the option of the Settlement Officer. A Settlement 
being granted, the rates cannot be changed during the cur¬ 
rency of the term. 

A settlement-holder can, by giving proper notice, resign 
his Settlement. 

These provisions were more required in the first days of 
our rule, when plots of cultivated land were often scattered, 
uncertain, and at wide distances apart; and when it was 
only in certain places that connected groups of cultivated 
land with large or permanent villages were to bo found ; 
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and annual assessment may still be the rule in cases where 
cultivation is scattered, and where the country is not 
sufficiently advanced to warrant the introduction of the 
regular Settlement. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this law, notifications are 
issued in the Gazette (and will be found bound up w T ith the 
Settlement Reports) declaring that for such and such ‘circles’ 
and kwins, certain rates are to be the full or maximum 
rates for a period of years—usually not more than fifteen. 

§ 4. Modern Practice of Settlement. 

There is now a regular Settlement Department and a 
Survey Department; each works separately. In all dis¬ 
tricts or parts of districts sufficiently advanced to be placed 
under Settlement, an accurate cadastral survey is being 
made, with a record-of-rights. The following is a brief 
description of the procedure of a regular Settlement. 

The objects of the Settlement are declared in the ‘ Direc¬ 
tions ’ to be— 

(1) The complete survey of all lands ; 

(2) Registration of all cultivators of land, with specifi¬ 

cation of their various interests under the law ; 

(3) An equitable assessment of the land-revenue on 

sound principles and on a uniform system ; 

(4) Punctual registration of all transfers and of all 

changes in the occupation and use of land. 

It will further appear that the Burma system, though 
adopting its own distinctive rules of practice, is virtually 
and in its principle raiyatwari, each holding in the hwin 
corresponding to the ‘survey number’ of the raiyatwari 
system of Bombay and Madras, and its holder being sever¬ 
ally responsible for his own revenue. And there is some¬ 
thing which practically takes the place of the ‘relinquish¬ 
ment ’ privilege, in the shape of special rules as to fallow, 
and as to relinquishment with right to recover, which will 
appear further on. 
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§ 5. Demarcation. 

The first step (as in other forms of Settlement) is to 
demarcate the areas that are to be dealt with. 

A special Act in Burma provides for demarcation. 

The chief features of the Act are that a demarcation 
officer puts up the marks, and a boundary officer decides 
any question that may arise, with the aid of arbitration, if 
the parties consent; if not, by his own order, subject to 
appeal. 

The rules made under the Act give a list of the separate 
properties requiring demarcation; such are the kivins ; 
waste land grants under the old rules 1 ; towns, canton¬ 
ments, internal lots in stations, orchards, gardens, and so 
forth. 

For some of these the boundary officer is himself the 
demarcation officer ; for others (cantonment, town, subur¬ 
ban, and civil station lots and internal divisions) the 
cadastral survey officer is the responsible agent. 

§ 6. Estates to be demarcated permanently. 

Some of the demarcation is, under the rules, only tem¬ 
porary, by aid of wooden posts bearing distinguishing 
rings of white paint: the object is to indicate boundaries 
for survey purposes only. But all kwins, waste land grants, 
and land ‘ reserved’ as State Forest, as well as all boundary 
lines about which there has been a dispute, require to be 
permanently demarcated. In ordinary cases this is done 
by sinking burnt clay drain-pipes, or otherwise as may be 
directed. Waste-land grants (those under the old rules) 
are demarcated by masonry pillars, because they were 
originally made without any accurate survey, and are 
therefore often the subject of uncertainty as to their real 
limits. In many of the Settlement Reports I find it often 
noticed that grantees had encroached and claimed much 
more than they were really entitled to. 

1 i. e. Arakan (1839-41), Pegu (1863-65), and Rules for sale of Waste 
Lands, 1863. 
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Rules are made for the inspection and preservation of all 
marks which require to be kept up permanently. 

§ 7. The Kwin. 

All the properties requiring to be demarcated and speci¬ 
fied in Rule I of the Rules under the Boundary Act explain 
themselves, except the ‘ kwin.’ This, as already stated, 
refers primarily to the local division or group of cultivated 
lands ; but the name is also applied to all separate kinds of 
estate, and the rules speak of the State Forests as being 
each a separate ‘kwin,’ and they mention fishery-land 
kwins, grant-kwins, and so forth. 

A kwin of cultivated land will often be a village,—that 
is, it will comprise a group of fields in one place with a 
village site in or near it. Recognized local divisions are 
always maintained; but subject to this, the aim is to have 
the kwin form a group of land of from 1 aoo to 1300 acres 
in extent, and to make use of conspicuous natural features 
for kwin boundaries wherever it is possible. Very often 
strips of uncleared jungle separate kwins, and sometimes a 
considerable extent of such jungle. 

§ 8. The Survey. 

When the boundaries are arranged, the survey is carried 
out. It is a professional one and under the superintendence 
of an officer directly subordinate to the Surveyor-General 
of India b It results not only in field-maps which show 
the details of cultivation and occupation at the time 3 , but 

1 ‘At the same time there is stations. These main circuits are 

necessarily a close connection sub-divided into minor circuits 
between the Deputy Superintend- formed on the same principle, 
ent of Cadastral Survey and the The country having thus been 
Settlement Officer. Each naturally divided into a series of larger and 
is interested in the operations of smaller polygons, the area of each 
the other, and the interdepend- larger polygon and the areas of its 
ence of the two is highly import- included smaller polygons, are in¬ 
ant.' (See Directions , p. 30.) dependently calculated, and the 

2 ‘ The area of the country to be results proved by the total area of 
surveyed is first divided into great the latter agreeing with that of the 
blocks or main circuits, the limits former. From the smaller polygons 
of which are generally connected the Surveyor next proceeds to plot 
with Great Trigonometrical Survey skeleton plans of the kwins. These 

L 1 2 
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also in topographical maps on a scale of one or two inches 
to the mile. These field-maps are afterwards kept up to 
date by the thoogyees of circles, who, as we shall see, are 
bound to make additions and corrections which show 
newly-formed fields, and new internal divisions caused by 
transfer, succession, and partition. 

§ 9. Trad-classification and Soil-classification. 

As under other systems, a careful inspection of the 
land is of the first and most continuous necessity during 
the progress of the Settlement. First, tracts of country 
having the same general character and conditions are sepa¬ 
rated off. One, for example, will be marked out by the 
limits within which a railway affords an easy transport 
for its produce; another has no convenient market; one 
will embrace plain country fully cultivated; another is 
full of jungle, or has poor and hilly soil. This latter is a 
frequent feature, for beyond the deep clay of the river 
valleys, we often come, towards the foot of the hills 
(the Pegu- Yoma for instance) to undulating laterite ridges 
on which the ‘ eng ’ tree ( Dipterocarpus tuberculatus) 
grows, and the generally reddish soil, sometimes mixed 
with sand towards the edge of the plain, is called ‘Eng- 
dain.’ In some places the population is abundant, and 
there is a surplus of produce for export; in others the 
country is malarious, and the little produce that is grown 
finds a sale to the non-agricultural population. 

Secondly , there is the classification of soils ; inside each 
tract there will be varieties of soil on the different 1 kwins ’; 
clay that is not exhausted by ever so many years’ rice-crop¬ 
ping ; clay that needs to lie fallow after ten or twelve years ; 
laterite and sandy soil that is easily exhausted; ridge-soil on 
which 1 dry ’ spring crops may be raised : there will be deep 
clay in the basin, and poorer clay on land rising toward a 

plans are handed over to the field the kwin showing every existing 
surveyors, who, with plane-table boundary, natural and artificial.’ 
and chain, fill in all the interior (Directions (Settlement', Chap. II. 
details and turn out a plan of § xi). 
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ridge, and so forth. One or two classes will probably be 
found sufficient. The object is that an uniform rate should 
be laid upon the same kind of soil in the kwin, just as it is 
desired that the same soil-rates should be adopted through¬ 
out the tract that has uniform general conditions 1 . 

The object of the first or tract classification is to ensure 
that the assessment shall be such that cultivators living 


1 The subject of inspection and 
classification is treated of in Chap. 
V of the Directions. 

As an example from 1 real life ’ I 
quote the following soil description 
of Thonzeh, which is part of the 
Tharrawaddy district, some forty or 
fifty miles above Rangoon (S. R. 
of 1881-83, pp. 17, 18):— 

‘The soils vary from stiff clay, 
which is the best, to sandy “ mg- 
cluing,’’ (i.e., laterite soil, whore the 
Dipterocarpus tree grows) which is 
the worst. As regards lasting 
power, it appears that clayey soils 
last practically for ever. I have 
seen no instance of a good clay soil 
suffering from exhaustion. The 
cultivators in some parts of Kyay- 
nee circle complain that owing to 
the richness of the soil, the crop 
comes up too rank for the first two 
years, and consequently is liable 
to be blown over and damaged. 
These people state that a rich clay 
attains its best state after ten years’ 
cultivation, and thereafter shows 
no deterioration ; sandy and eng- 
daing soils, on the other hand, 
deteriorate rapidly. After five 
years’ cultivation they will have 
been properly levelled and em¬ 
banked, and will then give their 
best crop. But after other ton or 
twenty years a marked deprecia¬ 
tion is visible. 

1 Taking the country as a whole, 
there is a great uniformity in soil. 
Though the extremes of first and 
second class are widely apart, there 
lies between, a great amount of 
land which is exceedingly difficult 
to class, as it would form either a 
good second or a bad first. It is 
also very hard to draw the line 
between first and second class when 
they gradually merge into each 
other, and the difference between 


them is not very great. 

‘ There is in many cases more to 
be said for the old rule that land in 
the same kwin should bear the 
same rate that at first sight would 
appear. Kwins vary in physical 
features, but the typical kwin may 
be said to be a block of land lying 
between two streams. The culti¬ 
vators’ houses are on the banks of 
the streams. The best land is the 
lowest,—namely, that in the centre 
of the kwin ; and the worst is the 
highest, —namely, that adjacent to 
the streams. Such a kwin would 
be divided into soil classes by lines 
parallel to the creeks, but this 
division is objectionable on three 
grounds— 

i 1) the land near the stream is 
close to the cultivator’s 
dwelling, and he has not, 
like many of those in the 
interior, to bear the trouble 
and expense of a temporary 
hut during the ploughing 
season ; 

(2) though the land on the 
banks of the creek may yield 
a poor crop, it is very useful 
as a nursery; 

(3) there is probably along the 
bank of the stream a certain 
amount of waste land on 
which the cultivators have 
been accustomed to tether 
their cattle during the rains, 
and which, being small in 
extent and in scattered 
patches, cannot be conveni¬ 
ently taken up as a grazing 
ground, but which may, 
nevertheless, be very useful: 
the lower rate on the banks 
of the stream is a direct in¬ 
ducement to the cultivator 
to extend his holding so as 
to include this land.’ 
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under approximately equal conditions should be as equally 
taxed as possible ; or as the 1 Directions ’ (§ 103) put it— 

(a) that each cultivator shall pay, approximately, an 

equal proportion of the produce of his cultiva¬ 
tion ; 

(b) that each may enjoy approximately an equal rate 

of profit for his cultivation ; 

(c) that thereby the cultivation of both bad and good 

land may be rendered profitable ; 

(cl) that in this way the land revenue may be rendered 

elastic and capable of steady growth with in¬ 
creasing prosperity. 

The tract classification should have the following cha¬ 
racteristics :— 

(i) it should take account of all matters which affect 

the value of land ; 

(ii) it should, as far as possible, be in harmony with 

the ideas of the people; 

(iii) it should be susceptible of application in all future 

revisions of assessment. 

§ 10. Assessment. — Half Assets. 

The general law under which (1) agricultural land, and 
(a) produce of trees or orchards, &c., are assessable, is found 
in sections 23 and 24 of the Act II of 1876. 

The assessment on cultivated lands (rice and other crops) 
is made at an annual money rate, fixed per acre, and to 
continue unchanged for a stated period, ordinarily not less 
than ten or more than fifteen years. The older theory was 
that the State was entitled to 20 per cent, or one-fifth of the 
gross produce of land. The modern rule is that one-half 
the ! net profits ’ may be taken. It is said that there may 
be two kinds of 1 net produce ’— 

(a) balance of the gross produce after deducting the 

cost of cultivation only; 

(b) balance of the gross produce after deducting the 

cost of cultivation and also the cost of living. 

It is the ‘ net produce ’ under ( b ) that is selected as the 
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standard, the half of which may constitute the State share. 

In order to ascertain this net produce, we have to observe, 
by experiment, the gross produce actually reaped and 
threshed out, from sample areas selected so as adequately 
to represent the different soils in the kwin. Detailed in¬ 
structions for this process are contained in Chapter III of 
the ‘ Directions.’ 

The object is to get a normal produce for the kind of 
land to which the selected area belongs, and also to get the 
produce of the same kind of land under different conditions 
of agriculture. 

A normal limit of production, higher and lower, being 
ascertained, a mean between the two is accepted as ap¬ 
proximate for the whole area represented by the sample. 

This method is not applied to gardens or orchards, nor 
to miscellaneous cultivation known as I kaing.’ Here reli¬ 
ance must be placed on average rates deduced from produce 
statistics ‘gathered from as wide and diversified areas as 
possible.’ 

The value of the produce is next ascertained by taking 
an average price of rice at the local rate during three 
months after harvest. This may be ascertained by taking 
the market or export rate and allowing for the cost of Diree- 
transport by cart or boat. As the tracts have been classi- 23. 
fied according to their similarity of position, one price will 
ordinarily represent a whole tract. Then the cost of pro¬ 
duction is calculated. This, as above stated, consists of 
the cost of living, plus the cost of ploughing, cattle, and 
the different operations up to the threshing of the crop 1 . 


1 The Directions may be quoted on 
the subject:— 

1 125. The inquiry regarding cost 
of cultivation is not so simple. 
The cost of cultivation is known to 
vary considerably in different parts 
of the country and among different 
classes of the people. Some culti¬ 
vators work their land themselves 
with the aid of their families ; 
others habitually employ hired 
labour. Some plough with their 
own cattle ; others hire cattle. In 


some parts of the province the 
mortality of cattle, and therefore 
the risk incurred in cultivation, is 
greater than in others. Certain 
classes are frugal; others are 
improvident. 

‘ 126. In order to arrive at a fair 
average scale of cost of cultivation, 
it is necessary that the higher and 
lower limits of this cost, as well as 
the circumstances under which 
they are incurred, be ascertained. 
No effort should be spared to obtain 
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In the Bassein Settlement Report of 1879-80 1 , there is 

an interesting calculation of the cost of clothes, food, &c.i 

which gives a good idea of the Burmese cultivator’s style of 

livincr —as far as the necessaries of life are concerned. Then 
© 

the cost of cultivation includes the purchase of cattle; and 
as the cattle last for a certain number of years, the cost for 
one year is the whole price divided by that number. 
There is also the cost of reaping, weeding, threshing, &c. 
Deducting the cost of production from the gross outturn 
valued in money, we have the net profit, one half of which 
is the limit of the Government demand 2 . 

It is obvious that the average amount of produce may 
vary in the different classes of soil, if these have been cor¬ 
rectly observed ; and the cost of cultivation and cost of 
production will vary in the different assessment tracts. 

§ 11. Use made of the Calculation of Produce and Costs. 

This calculation is rather a theoretical basis or standard 
of comparison than a process which gives rates that can at 
once be adopted. 

In all the recent Settlement Reports that I have examined, 
the calculation is made and reported; but I have not 
observed any case in which rates deduced have been 
actually proposed for assessment purposes. The theoretical 
rate invariably comes out too high, and the actually pro¬ 
posed rate is somewhat (occasionally a good deal) lower. 
The fact is that, as we have seen in other Settlements, no 
hard-and-fast rule of assessment is possible. There are (in 
all modern Settlements) previous rates and those in force 
in the Settlement just coming to an end, to be considered; 
and there is generally the probability that, the district 


as large a number of cases as 
possible from among all classes of 
the people and over the entire area 
of the country under Settlement.’ 
The information collected is put 
together in a tabular form. 

1 I should have noted before 
that the later Settlement Reports 
do not appear (as in some provinces) 
for -whole districts, but they are 


issued for the ‘circles’ settled in 
each year. 

2 Miscellaneous crops like sesa- 
mum, &c., are not calculated in 
this way, nor gardens : these form 
but a small proportion of the culti¬ 
vated area, and fair arbitrary rates 
are selected ; single trees bearing 
fruit are assessed usually at four to 
six annas eaeh. 
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having advanced and prices risen, the last rates may he 
fairly raised; hut there is the question how any consider¬ 
able rise will affect cultivation ; how far prices are likely to 
rise or fall; how far former rates have been collected with¬ 
out difficulty, i. e. resort to coercive process ; and finally, 
there is a comprehensive view to be taken of the circum¬ 
stances and condition of the particular circle or tract under 
Settlement, based on a thousand facts and considerations 
which pass before the mind of an experienced officer fami¬ 
liar with the place ; these produce in his mind a sense that 
certain rates will be too high or others too low: this he 
will endeavour to justify in his report, and he will pro¬ 
bably be right even if he cannot explain himself fully in 
words. 

In short, the full half will not always be taken. It 
is of no use to propose rates which would compel the 
people to lower their standard of living. Again, large 
families cultivating small holdings cannot usually pay as 
much as small families cultivating large holdings; and 
holdings containing no waste, and therefore incapable of 
expansion, cannot so easily bear a full charge as those in 
which there is room to extend cultivation 1 . 

1 The text of the ‘Directions’ on effect of an assessment at the full 

this subject is as follows :— half-profit standard, the Settle- 

1 139. But before proposing rates ment Officer has reason to think 

for sanction, the Settlement Officer that a modification should be made 

should consider the following in the rates, he should show, along- 

points :— sido of the full rates, those rates 

(а) incidence of the present which he recommends, and should 

revenue ; give a clear statement of his 

(б) amount of the present re- reasons. 

venue ; 1 141. It is of primary importance 

(c) probability, or the reverse, that no such enhancement of rates 

of continuance of the exist- should be made as will impose on 

ing value of produce ; the people the necessity of lowering 

(1 d ) average size of the holdings their standard of living or curtail- 

of the agricultural families ; ing their common comforts. No 

( e) margin of waste left for people can be expected to live con- 

increase of cultivation ; tentedly under burdens which 

{f) general condition of the impose such a necessity. 

people ; ‘142. Large families cultivating 

(7) probable effects of increase small holdings cannot ordinarily 

of population, ascertained by afford to pay so much as small 

consideration of the changes families cultivating large holdings ; 

wrought by increase of popu- and under existing conditions, 

lation in the past. cultivators in tracts where the 

‘ 140. If, after considering the limit of cultivation has been 
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(Repealed) 
sees. 31, 

32. Act II 
of 1876. 
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§ 12. Cesses. 

Besides the rates assessed on the land, a cess (amounting 
to 1 o per cent, on the land-revenue) has to be paid: (this 
is like the local rates of Indian Settlements). The object 
is to form a fund to provide for district roads, the district 
postal service, village police, sanitation, and education. 
This cess was formerly levied (to the extent of 5 per cent.) 
under the Land Revenue Act; hut sections 31 and 32 have 
been repealed, and the terms ‘ 5 per cent, cess ’ and 1 cess ’ 
have been struck out of the Act wherever they occur; and 
a special Act now provides for the levy of the rate and for 
its application. 

§ 13. Ciqiltation Tax. 

Again, besides the land revenue and 10 per cent, cess, a 
‘ capitation tax ’ is paid by all males between the ages of 
18 and do years. The rates are fixed by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner within certain limits laid down by law. There 
are also certain towns specified in the Act, and certain 
others allowed by the Chief Commissioner, which, within 
defined limits, pay no capitation tax, but a rate on land 
within their limits, instead. 

§ 14 . Record of Rights in Land. 

The Settlement Officer has also, with the aid of his special 
staff, to make out a record of all rights. 

The maps give him the area cultivated as divided into 
fields (each field being separately numbered), and the area 
unoccupied; the map also shows the grouping of land 
according to occupation,—whether it is a waste-land grant, 
an occupied village, a road, a village site, a monastery site, 
unoccupied waste, forest reserve, and so forth. The Settle- 

reached, or nearly reached, run than in Burma. The stability of 
more risks than those cultivating this equilibrium must depend in 
in parts of the country where there great measure upon the pressure of 
is ample waste still available. the land revenue. Due weight, 

1 143. Nowhere would the effects therefore, to all the considerations 
of any real disturbance of the above described is indispensable 
equilibrium of taxation be felt in order to secure a just assess- 
111 ore keenly or be more mischievous inent.’ 
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ment Officer has to record the area of land held by each 
cultivator and the tenure by which it is held l . The two 
main classes of land tenures are the ‘ landholder’s,’ already 
described, and the 1 grantee’s ’ tenure. There may also be 
an occupation under a terminable lease, or under a tem¬ 
porary permission to cultivate; but these are non-pro¬ 
prietary. The leases here spoken of are leases by the 
State. 

The following nine registers are kept up for each kwin: 

No. I (register of holdings), by whom and on what sort of 
tenure, the land is held; and what sort of cultivation there 
is, and if there are fruit trees 2 . No. II gives the abstract of 
unoccupied and excluded lands, such as grazing ground, 
village site, sacred places, road, canal, &c., bush and tree 
jungle, grass jungle and ‘ under w y ater/ No. Ill is a record Act II < 
of declarations and decisions as to landholder’s right. No. ^ 76 ’ 
IV is a register of grants, with a reference to Register No. 

I, a detail of the part uncultivated, and the number of 
years’ exemption from revenue. It refers only to grants 
under Act II of 1876. No. Y is a register of leases, under 
the two heads of land leased under section 18 of the Act, 
and land leased because relinquished by some one else. 

No. VI is a register of tenants. Nos. YII and VIII show Sec. 12. 
the grazing grounds and the garden and miscellaneous cul¬ 
tivation in the kwin, respectively. No. IX is the register 
of soil classification: it shows first class and second class 
land (see ‘Directions,’ § 115). The registers are kept in 
Burmese. 

1 Holdings ’ are groups of land in a kwin, assessed to one 
sum of money, and may consist of several fields contained 
within a continuous boundary. Old waste-land ‘grants’ 3 


1 If there is a dispute as to which 
of two persons is entitled, or what 
sort of right, if any, a claimant 
has, Settlement Officers are em¬ 
powered (sections 15 to 17 of Act II 
of 1876, and Notification No. 5, 
dated 6th October 1879) to inquire 
and decide on evidence. A declara¬ 
tion of landholdership is then re¬ 
corded in favour of the party en¬ 


titled. Entries made in the register 
of such declarations are binding on 
the Civil Courts. (See further, sec. 
17 cl. ii.) 

3 This is described as the princi¬ 
pal register, which ; should be a 
faithful picture of the kwin for the 
year of Settlement/ 

3 i. e. under rules of 1839-41-65. 
It is a point of difference that the 



Direc¬ 
tions, § 65. 
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are always reckoned as each a separate kwin, not as 
holdings. 

The register of tenants is not a legal record of rights, but 
it is kept up for official and statistical purposes. 


§15. Tenant-Right. 


There has been no occasion yet for any law about tenant- 
right, but the progress of agriculture and the material 
wealth of the country naturally lead to the wealthier men 
abandoning cultivation themselves and giving over their 
land to tenants who cultivate for them, paying a rent 
which in some parts commonly consists partly of a cash 
payment, viz. the amount of the Government revenue, and 
the rest in kind,—a tenth of the gross produce, or, in other 
parts, of a cash rate agreed on (see p. 492, ante). 

The land-system in Burma not having created any arti¬ 
ficial landlord over the estates, but dealing with the 
individual holdings and their occupiers, there has been 
no occasion for sub-tenures representing natural rights in 
the soil in subordination to the superior title. Any ten¬ 
ancies that arise are therefore necessarily based on custom 
or on agreement between tire tenant and the landholder or 
grantee 1 . 


‘ grant kwin ’ has always one ‘ pro- 
prietor ’ — the grantee — and all 
under him are tenants. In an 
ordinary kwin (or village) there 
may be many landholders, &c. 

1 On the subject of tenants, the 
following extract from a report on 
the well-to-do district of Tharra- 
waddy may be quoted, as explaining 
what is generally true :— 

‘ It has been proposed to restrict 
by legislation the right of free 
contract between the landlord and 
tenant on the ground that it has 
been found necessary to do so in 
older countries. I am convinced 
that there is not in this district 
the slightest necessity for any 
legislation. The landlord and 
tenant classes differ from those in 
India and at home in the following 
respects :— 


(1) They are members of one so¬ 
cial class, and they are both 
accustomed to one standard 
of living. 

(2) The land is let from year 
to year, and fixity of tenure 
is unknown. 

(3^ There is no necessity for 
expending capital on land 
after it has once been cleared, 
and consequently there are 
no questions of compensa¬ 
tion. 

‘If the tenant-classes had from 
generation to generation become 
accustomed to look upon the land¬ 
lord's property as their own natural 
home, there might be good reason 
for treating a tenancy contract in a 
different way from other contracts : 
but, in a system of peasant pro¬ 
prietors, where the customs that I 
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§ 16. Joint Responsibility. 


In Lower Burma there is no such thing as a joint re¬ 
sponsibility of a kwin for the entire revenue assessed on it. 
This was, as I before stated, attempted in some places, but was 
found a failure and was abandoned; every man is respon¬ 
sible for his own holding. A holding is, however, often held 
jointly by the heirs of an original deceased owner. As 
long as it remains joint, the names of all the owners are 
entered in the thugyi’s books. And when such persons 
have been jointly in occupation of land liable to land- 
revenue, cess, or tax in lieu of capitation, during the year, 
they are jointly and severally liable, and so are all joint 
tenants, mortgagees, or conditional vendees. 

When partition takes place, and the shares are separated, 
the assessment is apportioned also, so that each share be¬ 
comes a separate and independent holding. 

There is also a joint and several liability on all males of 
the family who, at any time in the year (being then 18 
years of age), took part in the cultivation, in cases where a 
tax is levied (as it may be in the case of toungya cultivation) 
on the family. 


have pointed out exist, it is difficult 
to see what grounds could be giveu 
for the interference of legislation, 
and to understand what form 
legislation could possibly take. 
There was not a single case of 
litigation between landlord and 
tenant in the Tharrawaddy district 
during the past year.’ 

In another report the same 
author writes (SettlementReport, 1880- 
81, p. 12 : :— 

fc A temporary sickness, a lawsuit, 
or the d.eath of a wife, is considered 
by a Burin an a sufficient reason for 
resting from labour for a year, 
provided he is able to find a sub¬ 
stitute who will pay the revenue 
on the land and give him a share 
of the profits. 

‘ There are few landlords who 
habitually lease out their land and 


have no connection themselves 
with the soil. 

‘The expression “tenant class” 
suggests that there is a landlord 
class—a class who have themselves 
no connection with the soil that 
belongs to them, further than that 
they habitually lease it out for the 
rent that can be drawn from it. 
This is not the case with the 
majority of the landlords in the 
tract under Settlement. In nine- 
tenths of the areas the owner lias 
leased the land for one season, 
because for some reason he has 
been unable himself to cultivate it, 
and he has leased it, not to a man 
of a separate class and social 
standing from himself, but prob¬ 
ably to the owner of adjacent 
land.’ 


Act II of 
1876, sees 
37 - 8 - 
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§ 17. Record of Customs. 

Direc- During the preparation of the record-of-rights, oppor- 

chap iv tunifc y f a ^ eu to draw up a note of village customs, in 
§ 98. ’ regard to succession and transfer, in regard to managing 

joint holdings, partition of holdings, boundaries (e.g. who 
owns the strip between holdings), and who has the right to 
break up waste in the holding; also in regard to rights-of- 
way, cattle-paths, rights to jungle produce, fruit-trees ; who 
is to be headman (Ywa-lu-gyi) in the Kwin, and how suc¬ 
cession to the office is regulated; how pagodas, zayats or 
rest-houses and other public buildings are repaired and 
maintained, &c., &c. 

A note should also be added giving the history of the 
kwin, especially noticing various revisions of revenue rates, 
chief varieties of produce, customary mode of selling pro¬ 
duce, and current local price of chief products. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAND-REVENUE OFFICIALS AND REVENUE 
BUSINESS. 


§ i. Financial Commissioner and Commissioners. 

The district organization is in many respects like that of 
any Indian Non-Regulation Province. First, and directly 
under the Chief Commissioner of the Province, there is a 
Financial Commissioner; and then Commissioners of Divi¬ 
sions. The powers of officers are declared and notified. Act II <>t 
The Financial Commissioner has the general control and l ^ 6 ' 
may call for the proceedings of any subordinate Revenue Kul ° * 59 ; 
Officer and review any order or decision therein. Com- r 8 7 6, sec. 
missioners have the same power within their divisions. 57 (/)• 

§ 2. Deputy Commissioners. 

Under the Commissioners are the districts, each in charge 
of a Deputy Commissioner. As the districts are often large, 
there may be primary sub-divisions in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners 1 . Every district, how¬ 
ever, is divided into ‘ townships,’ and each township is 
presided over by an Extra Assistant Commissioner, or by a 
1 Myo-ok.’ The township officer, like the Assistant and De¬ 
puty Commissioner, has civil, criminal, and revenue powers. 

§ 3. The Tlmgyi. 

Every township again is made up of 1 circles,’ each pre¬ 
sided over by a ‘ Thugyi ’ as its local revenue official. The 

1 The sub-divisional officer may within his subdivision (Rules, 131, 
be invested with all or any of the 2.) 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner 
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duties of the thugyi—in dealing with applications for land, 
or for relinquishment, preparing the annual rolls showing 
the land-revenue for the year due from each kwin in his 
circle, looking after the collections, and so forth,—will be 
found in the Rules, and in 1 Directions to Revenue Officers 
concerning the Supplemental Survey,’ Chapter IV. The 
Thugyi may have an Assistant called Taik-Sayd. The 
remuneration of the Thugyi by commission on his col¬ 
lections, is provided by the Rules, as also his liability to 
penalty for misconduct. 

§ 4. Village Headmen. 

There are executive headmen of villages called ‘ Kyedan- 
gyi ’ *, but they are chiefly the spokesmen of the villages 
in their dealings with the authorities. The kye'dangyi 
has no revenue functions, nor has he any responsibility 
Ai t III of, like the lambardars of a North Indian village, nor con- 
^and see sequently does he get any percentage on collections, though 
soo. r8. } le may receive a small remuneration or a grant of land. 
But, as a matter of practice, ho does give the Thugyi 
of his circle considerable help in collecting the revenue of 
the kwin. The headman of a village is consequently not 
A.-t III of mentioned in the Revenue Rules. He is, however, an im- 
^889, secs. p 01 q an 4 functionary from a police point of view. He forms 
part of the rural police, and his duties are to report crime 
and the arrival of persons of suspicious character to the 
‘ goung,’ or headman over a ‘circuit’ 2 (Police administra¬ 
tive group). He has also to help public officers w r hen in 
camp, and to keep up certain registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages, and to help when required in collecting and 
registering vital statistics. The headman is liable to cer¬ 
tain penalties for neglect or misfeasance, but a prosecution 
cannot be instituted against him without the orders of the 

1 These are the official headmen ; of the Province and at such dates 

the 1 local ’ or social headman is t he as the Chief Commissioner notifies. 
‘ Ywa-lu-gyi.’ Where this notification is not 

2 I have quoted Act III, 1889.35 issued, sees. 12 -14 of the Act II 
modifying Act II of 1880, but the of 1880 still define the duties, 
principal sections of the former (Act III of 1889, sec. 1 id).) 

only come into force in such parts 


Iiules 

40 - 54 . 

82-3, 

92 6, 
r 16. 

Rules 
1 55 - 58 . 
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Deputy Commissioner. There are also certain rules re¬ 
garding the limit of time and giving notice in case a civil 
suit is filed against a headman regarding his official acts, Act ill of 
for which the Act must be consulted. l889 ' 


§ 5. Revenue Duties in Circles which are settled. 

One of the first objects is to keep up the Settlement 
survey maps up to date. The cadastral survey has fur¬ 
nished maps of each kwin (on a scale of sixteen inches to 
the mile) and the area statements (equivalent to the shajra 
and khasra of North Indian Settlements). There are also 
the Settlement records above described. Some of the facts 
recorded, e. g. the boundaries and total area of the kwin, do 
not change; but inside the kwin, the lines are altered con¬ 
tinually. Jungle or waste land is brought under cultiva¬ 
tion, boundaries of holdings alter by enlargement, transfer, s 
partition, and so forth; and if the maps and records were 
not kept au courant with these changes, they would, in 
a few years, become so incorrect that when the time came 
round for a revision Settlement, the whole survey might 
have to be done over again 1 2 . Moreover, there would be 
a difficulty in correctly preparing the annual assessment 
lists. 

In order thus to maintain the records, the ‘Supple¬ 
mentary survey’ is a recognized branch of Revenue busi¬ 
ness, under the supervision of the Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture. 

The work consists in the annual correction of a copy of 
the original kwin map, and the maintenance of eight Regis¬ 
ters, six of which are annual z . The chief of these is what I 


1 Directions to Revenue Officers con¬ 
cerning (he Supplementary Survey (J uly 
1885b Inspection, Chapter III. 

2 Directions (Supplementary Survey), 

pp. 3-5. The additions, &«.. to the 
map consist of— 

(а) Survey field by field of 
all extensions of cultivation. 

(б) Delineation of new bound¬ 
aries in fields which have 


been subdivided. 

(c) Numbering new fields 
caused by (a) and (b). 

(cl) Lining off with coloured 
pencil the boundaries of any 
holding that has been 
changed. 

(«) Delineation of new objects, 
houses, tanks, &c. 


M m 


VOL. III. 
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may call a Comparative Register of Holdings, as it shows 
on the left hand columns of the page, the status quo at the 
beginning of the year, and then on the other parts or groups 
of columns, the changes during the year, both as to area and 
assessment, under the heads ‘ Increase ’ and ‘ Decrease,’ and 
the resulting state of things. A fourth set of columns 
shows the area occupied by tenants, agents, mortgagees, 
&c., and the revenue payable thereon. 

The second Register shows grants made during the 
year; the third shows the leases: as these may consist of 
lands leased for a term or such as are temporarily relin¬ 
quished by landholders, and may revert to them within 
twelve years, it is necessary to keep them separate from 
the grants. 

The fourth Register (tenants) is important, because other¬ 
wise a tenant right would become confused with a land¬ 
holder’s. The Thu-gyi used generally to collect the revenue 
from the tenant direct, and therefore put him on his list as 
if he were the landholder; in this way confusion arose. It 
is to be remembered that the landholder is still in ‘ posses¬ 
sion ’ under the Act, although his land is actually worked 
by a tenant. Agents not paying rent are not shown in the 
Register. 

The fifth Register, showing transfers and partitions, needs 
no remark. The sixth is an annual area statement; it 
shows the fields which have been altered or newly formed 
during the year, with new numbers to replace the old 
ones in the original statement. Registers VII and VIII 
call for no special notice. These do not always alter, 
but as new persons acquire the status of landholder and 
new grazing grounds are allotted, additions may have to 
be made. 

The Thu-gyi, or his assistant (whose appointment is so 
regulated that he may be a competent surveyor) carries out 
the supplementary survey and enters the necessary changes 
on copies of the Settlement maps ; he also keeps up the first 
four of the registers. A ‘ Superintendent,’ appointed under 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, checks the work 
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with the aid of 1 Inspectors 1 b The Superintendent of Land 
Records himself keeps the seventh and eighth Registers. 

The Thu-gyi is furnished with what the ‘ Directions ’ call 
‘ tax-tickets,’ or counterparts of the roll for each holding, on 
the strength of which he makes the revenue collections. 

§ 6. The Agricultural Year. 

The agricultural year in Burma begins on the ist July; 
but the date may bo changed. Any increase in rates, &c., Act II of 
only takes effect from the ist July following the date on*® 7 ^' 0 ' 
which it may be ordered. Rule 8 9 - 

§ 7. Collection of Revenue. 

The revenue assessed on land is payable by instalments, 
which at present are due on the 15th February, and for 
‘ kaing,’ or miscellaneous cultivation, on 1 st April. The Rule 90. 
Chief Commissioner is empowered to fix (in any district or 
part of a district) any date not later than the 15th March 
for payment of revenue on land other than 1 kaing ’ cultiva¬ 
tion. Revenue is payable to the Thh-gyi of the circle Rule 91. 
in which the land is situate. 

The Thu-gyi has to prepare an annual roll, showing tho 
changes during the year, and tho resulting amount actually 
payable, allowing for fallow specially assessed at two annas 
an acre. On sanction by the Deputy Commissioner, ‘ tax- 
tickets ’ are prepared and served on the persons liable. 

No revenue is demanded except after the issue of a tax- Act II of 
ticket. For all revenue paid a receipt is given. Objections 
to pay must be filed within ten days, to the Township Officer, 94. 
who reports to the Deputy Commissioner or to the officer 
in charge of tho Subdivision. 

For the rules about capitation tax, and the land rate im¬ 
posed in lieu of it, and for other particulars regarding 
exemption from capitation tax in favour of certain classes Rules 
and of immigrant settlers, the Rules must be consulted. " fy ' ' 1J 

1 Directions, Svpplemcntaiij Storey, Hpoctors ’ arc tilt? ‘ flamingos’ of 
(Chap. III). This is in effect the Northern India and the 1 Superin- 
samo organization as we have found tendent of Records ’ is the Head or 
in so many provinces—the ‘in- District or Registrar Kunungd. 

Mm2 



Act II of 
1876, secs. 
43 51 - 


Rules 

100-104. 

Act II of 
1876, 
sec. 45. 
Sec. 45. 


See. 46. 
Rule 103. 


Act, sec. 

48. 

Rules 
104 106. 

Rule 107. 


1 Direc¬ 
tions,’ 
contain¬ 
ing 

Revenue 
Notif. 
No. 152, 
4 Sept. 
j8go. 
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§ 8. Recovery of Arrears of Revenue .—‘ Defaulter .’ 

A person is in arrears and becomes a defaulter under tbe 
Act, when a written notice of demand having been served 
on him (or published under the rules if he cannot be found), 
the demand has remained uncomplied with for ten days. 

The ordinary process for recovery of arrears of revenue is 
that of the Civil Procedure Code for the execution of decrees, 
in which the Revenue-officer who has made an 1 application 1 
containing certain particulars, is the ! decree-holder,’ and the 
defaulter is the judgment-debtor. If the amount does not 
exceed R. 1000, there may be an order for immediate execu¬ 
tion 1 , which will greatly facilitate collection of all petty 
sums of revenue; and the Revenue Act dispenses with a 
preliminary issue of notice in the case of a defaulter who 
has absconded or is about to abscond. 

In addition to, or instead of, this procedure, the Chief 
Commissioner may empower any Revenue-officer to proceed 
against the land itself. By rule it is directed that recourse 
should be had to this section in case of ‘ contumacious de¬ 
fault,’ or where there is no likelihood of the amount being 
otherwise recovered. If there is a permanent heritable and 
transferable right in the land, it may be sold by the Town¬ 
ship or the Subdivisional Officer, and the purchaser takes 
the land free of encumbrances. If there is no saleable 
right in the land, the Revenue-officer may take possession 
of the holding, which then vests in Government free of all 
rights. 

§ 9. Remission of Revenue. 

This may be granted, before a crop is reaped, when de¬ 
struction has been caused by drought, inundation, blight, 
ravages of insects, or other cause not ordinarily preventible. 
Remission of the whole is granted for a total or nearly total 
loss of crop ; and for a part, in proportion to the fraction of 
the crop lost: provided that no remission is given unless 
the loss exceeds one-third of the ‘ estimated ordinary full 
crop of the holding.’ Remission must be applied for in 

1 Civil Procedure Code , section 256. 
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writing to the Township officer direct (or through the 
Thu-gyi) by a certain date. An inspection is made, and the 
case reported to the Deputy Commissioner. If the remis¬ 
sion is large, the Deputy Commissioner should himself 
inspect the land. The final sanction rests with the Com¬ 
missioner, and in certain cases with the Financial Com¬ 
missioner. 

§ 10. Procedure and Appeals in Revenue Cases■ 

The Act 1 gives powers, similar to those found in other See. 54. 
revenue laws, to cause the erection, maintenance, and repair 
of boundary-marks. 

Provision is made for advances to agriculturists, like the Rules 
‘ taqavi ’ in India. 145 54 - 

All orders passed by revenue authorities below the Com¬ 
missioner are appealable, and the Financial Commissioner 
has a general power of revision; the Act leaves it to the Rule 144. 
‘ Rules ’ to decide details, but mentions a number of im¬ 
portant revenue subjects on which final orders are not to be Act, sec. 
passed by an officer of lower grade than a Commissioner. 55 ' 
These rules, regarding appeals and procedure generally, ^6-30 
do not need any explanation. M r 144- 


1 See also Act Y of 1880, sections tenance. As regards inspection of 
22-27, regarding the cost of bound- permanent marks twice a year, 
ary-marks, their repair and main- see rules under the Boundary Act. 



CHAPTER Y. 


UPPER BURMA. 


§ i. Annexation and Principles of Administration. 

We now leave the districts of Lower Burma, in order to 
notice the system adopted for the management of the largo 
and important area of Upper Burma added to Her Majesty’s 
dominions by the Governor-General's Proclamation of 3rd 
March, 1886 1 . 

It will be observed that the order simply annexes the 
country ‘to the dominions of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress ’ ; it does not unite them to any province or pre¬ 
sidency previously existing. But they have been naturally 
placed under the administration of the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma. 

In the official papers it is clearly indicated that the 
object is ultimately to assimilate the Law and the Govern¬ 
ment system with that of Lower Burma; but that under 
existing circumstances a simpler form of administration is 
indispensable. The annexation was therefore so ordered 
that the province does not come under the Indian Statute 
Law, but is subject to the Act 33 Yict. Cap. 3, under which 
1 Regulations ’ for its administration have been passed. As 
regards the Revenue administration, the local or native 
methods of revenue collection and assessment, and the local 


1 Published in the Burma Gazette 
of March 6th, 1886 (Part I. p. 89). 
A preliminary proclamation tempo¬ 
rarily assuming the Government 
during Her Majesty’s pleasure, had 
been issued on 1st January, 1886 ; 
hut that quoted is definitive. 
Upper Burma has an estimated 


population of four millions. It is 
in great part covered with jungle, 
and is entirely without roads and 
undeveloped. But its resources 
are considerable, and what it wants 
above all are settled government, 
improved communications, and a 
larger population. 
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administrative divisions, were directed to be maintained in 
the first instance, and the native officials to be employed 
where possible. The ‘ Shan States ’ are under her Majesty’s 
suzerainty, and ‘ will be treated as tributary or feudatory 
States, without attempting to bring them under any di¬ 
rect administrative control.’ 

As regards the British districts, it is probable, therefore, 
that, as time goes on, changes will take place, and especially 
in the Revenue administration. 


§ i. Boundaries. 

At present the map which I have prepared does not show 
definitely the boundaries of the province nor of the districts. 
It must be a work of time and of the development of local 
conditions, to settle all these matters; any hasty or arti¬ 
ficial delineation of external territorial boundaries, would be 
productive, in the future, of very great inconvenience. As 
to internal boundaries, they will settle themselves in time. 

The country was already naturally divided into terri¬ 
tories, which have become British districts, each under its 
‘ Deputy Commissioner ’■—seventeen in number h 

As each of these Deputy Commissionerships consists of a 
certain number of ‘circles’ (taik), aggregated again into 
a number of ‘ townships ’ (myo), and the limits of the circles 
and townships are traditionally well known, the question 
of boundary between district and district will in time be 
easily settled; and a survey will follow. 


§ 3. The Official Staff. 

The hierarchy of official orders may therefore be con¬ 
veniently here summarized. It will be observed that, both 


1 At first fourteen were named : 
nor was it originally proposed to 
have Commissioners of Divisions. 
But this latter intention was, 
fortunately, not persisted in. Com¬ 
missioners—especially where the 
Central Government ia necessarily 
remote—are relatively more needed 
in the early years of an adminis¬ 
tration than at any subsequent 
time. 


The Government issued in Jan¬ 
uary, 1886, a detailed note of in¬ 
structions as to the principles of 
Administration. This note together 
rvith a concise history of the 
annexation and its causes, will be 
found in the Governor-General’s 
despatch (Public!,No. 52, dated 19th 
Oct. 1886, to the Secretary of St ate, 
printed in the Parliamentary Blue 
book ‘Burma,’ No. 1 (1887). 
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as regards the division of districts into ‘ townships ’ and 
'circles,’ and as regards the titles in use, the general 
organization of Upper Burma closely resembles that of the 
older districts. The Chief Commissioner is the head of the 
administration, and the Financial Commissioner has the chief 
Revenue control. Under him are the four Commissioners 
of the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and Central Divisions, 
who divide among them the supervision of the (seventeen) 
districts. 

Under the Deputy Commissioner of the district are the 
‘ Myo-ok,’ or executive heads of ‘ townships ’—resemb¬ 
ling the ‘ tahsildar ’ of India, and invested with judicial 
powers. Each township contains several ‘talk’ or circles 
(as above stated). For the Revenue collection of the circle, 
a ‘ thu-gyi ’ (having also minor magisterial powers) is re¬ 
sponsible ; and he receives a remuneration equal to io per 
cent, on his collections. Over the thti-gyis of the circles 
within a ‘township,’ is a Revenue Superintendent, called 
‘ Myo-thu-gyi.’ 

The Revenue law is now contained in 1 The Upper Burma 
Land and Revenue Regulation (No. Ill of) 1889.’ 

It is based on the principle of maintaining the old Bur¬ 
mese methods, though in an improved form. 

Putting aside the Regulation for a moment, I may men¬ 
tion that the Burmese Revenue was derived from— 

(1) Capitation tax—a ‘tithe’ levied on households (tlia- 

tha-meda). 

(2) A ‘land-tax’ on ‘royal lands,’ -which amounted to 25 

per cent, of the gross produce commuted into cash 
at current rates of the market, or on ‘ Royal gar¬ 
dens,’ calculated in another way, by the number of 
fruit-trees grown. 

(3 and 4) Royalties on Rubies and Jade, and on Petro¬ 
leum. 

(5) A ‘ water-rate ’ or irrigation-tax, supposed to repre¬ 

sent the cost of maintaining and repairing canals or 
irrigation works. 

(6) Fishing rights. 
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(7) Forests. 

(8) Apparently some kind of Stamp duty had been 
copied from the British administration. 

It will be observed that ‘ Excise ’ formed no part of the 
Revenue. The King allowed (ostensibly) no manufacture 
or sale of spirits'. 

The Land Revenue is what we are here concerned with. 
The Regulation (III of 1889) repeals the temporary pro¬ 
visions enacted by Regulation YII of 1887. 

§4. Regulation III of 1889. 

The Regulation recognizes the Financial Commissioner, 
the Commissioner, the Collector, and the Assistant Col¬ 
lector of the first and second grade respectively. 

The ‘Collector’ is of course the Deputy Commissioner, 
and the title ‘Assistant Collector’ in fact represents two 
grades or degrees of powers, one or other of which (accord¬ 
ing to position, experience, &c.) can be conferred on any 
of the European or Burmese staff of Assistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners, or the ‘ township ’ officers (Myo- 
ok, Akunwun, and other native titles). 

After determining the classes of Revenue officers and 
their powers, laying down the course of administrative 
control, and making the usual provisions about appeal and 
review of orders, and prescribing a simple procedure under 
which the employment of legal practitioners is somewhat 
restricted 2 , the Regulation goes on (Chap. Ill) to deal with 
the various sources of State Revenue, following, it will be 
observed, the old native principle, but providing for rules 
to regulate, simplify, and render equitable the method of 
assessment and levy. The sources of Revenue are (1) the 
old customary ‘ thatha-meda ’ or capitation tax (meaning 
the tenth or tithe) levied according to rules to be framed, at 

1 It may be mentioned that this the desire of the leading men. 
prohibition is maintained as re- 2 They cannot appear without 
gards all Burmese inhabitants. leave of the Revenue Officer (sec. 
Shops are licensed strictly for 13 b), nor without holding a certi- 
European or Indian requirements. ticate from the Financial Commis- 
Sale and import of opium are also sioner authorizing them to practise 
entirely forbidden, according to (see. 13, sub-sec. 3). 
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certain rates per household or family; (2) the Government 
rights in all State lands \ provision being made for rules to 
regulate the occupation and grant of rights in such State 
lands as are ‘ waste ’; (3) the land-revenue of all other 
lands; (4) State rights in minerals and earth-oil; (5) 
fisheries, and (6) salt. It will not he necessary to say any¬ 
thing about (4), (5), and (6); but some remarks may be 
made about the tithe and about State lands, and ordinary 
revenue-paying lands. 


§ 5. Thatlia-meda. 

It is not necessary to do more than give a brief and sum¬ 
mary account of this tax. It is probable that, before long, 
it will be abolished (at any rate, as far as all land¬ 
holders are concerned) and a regular land-revenue sub¬ 
stituted. 

At present the Rules (in Chap. Ill) will provide for its 
levy, according to the old native custom. 

It is enough to say that various persons are exempt from 
‘ the tithe V and that to encourage settlers, immigrants are 
exempted for two years; and this period may be extended, 
in the case of those who ‘settle down and cultivate the 
land,’ by the Local Government. 

Its assessment is effected by the thu-gyi, who submits 
a census or roll showing all persons or households liable to 
pay. This roll is subject to being tested by the Assistant 
Collector. The Government fixes the rates (by notification) 
from time to time: these rates, multiplied by the number 
of tithe-paying households (or, locally, ‘boat-holds,’ for 
many reside on the river), give the total assessment of the 


1 From what was said about 
Lower Burma, the reader will have 
gathered that the ‘ land-revenue ’ 
under Burmese rulers was a partial 
and very imperfect levy. The chief 
source of revenue was the Capita¬ 
tion tax. Besides that, some areas 
of the best land were reserved as 
1 Royal lands ’ or farms, the whole 
produce of which went to the King. 
In Upper Burma in 1888-9, the 


revenue from the tithe was nearly 
thirty-six lakhs, while that from 
State lands was only six lakhs. 

2 i.e. the heads of households com¬ 
ing under a given description. Go¬ 
vernment servants, for example, are 
exempt; so are foreigners visiting 
Burma for trade, infirm persons 
and those who cannot earn a live¬ 
lihood. ‘ Exemption tickets ’ are 
granted on application. 
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‘ village or other local area.’ There are official persons 
called ‘ Thamadi ’ or assessors (appointed according to cus¬ 
tom), who distribute the total 'over the families or house¬ 
holds of the circle according to their circumstances and 
ability to pay 3 ; and lists of the payments are afterwards 
published. Objections to this assessment list must be made 
within ten days of its publication. 

§ 6. State Lands. 

‘ State lands ’ are those defined in Section 26 of the Regu- Reg. in. 
lation. Throughout the country, certain lands were held S6C 
as ‘ royal lands, - ' the rental going to support the king. 

This form of raising revenue is, as we have seen, one of 
the old forms of the government of the early races which we 
call Dravidian, and it is found in various parts of Central 
and Southern India and in South-West Bengal,—wherever 
there were kingdoms of a pre-Aryan type. 

But as a matter of fact, many Oriental Governments 
have adopted a similar plan, whether originally or by way 
of copying older institutions in Madras and elsewhere. 

Thus we find lands, under the name of ‘ liaweli,’ reserved 
for the support of the Court, under the Mughal Empire: 
and the ‘Ta’yyul’ villages of the Delhi territory, and 
the ‘ khas-mohal ’ of Bengal in Muhammadan times were 
similar. 

The (Burmese) ‘Royal’ lands are State property, as are 
also lands held on condition of rendering public service, 
or as an appanage to some public office. 

Custom has added a right of the State to certain other 
lands, which is a right universally found in India,—uncon¬ 
nected with any special custom of ‘ royal farms.’ Thus the 
State is entitled (as ‘royal lands’) to islands and alluvial 
formations in rivers; to all forest and waste land, and land 
which has been abandoned, and to which (as the Regulation 
now adds) no claim has been, or is, preferred within two years 
(from the date of the Regulation). In any case of doubt, the 
Collector may make a declaration that land is State land, 
whereon a claimant to the contrary will have to prove his sec. 24. 
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case. Subject of course to grantB of the British Government, 
or to orders passed on claims just mentioned, tenants of State 
See. 25. lands are only temporary holders ; and their right is now 
defined. No heritable or transferable right, either of occu¬ 
pancy or use, can exist. Occupiers must pay such rent as 
they have agreed to pay, or in the absence of any agree¬ 
ment, such as the Collector decides to be fair and equitable. 
Ordinarily, the Collector commences by making a list of 
all existing tenants paying rent, or in actual possession. 
The list shows also the area (in acres) of each holding; the 
average annual produce for the last three years ; the value 
of the same at the average of market rates for three years 
past; the customary share of the produce which the State 
takes. On these data he will find the money value of the 
rent-share. There are other matters of detail for which the 
Buies must be consulted. The rent is liable to revision 
from year to year, unless the Financial Commissioner other¬ 
wise directs. 

A lawful occupier is not, however, a mere ‘ tenant at will ’ 
of the Crown. He is protected by Buies 1 which regulate 
ejectment at the end of the agricultural year— 

(a) with three months’ previous notice, in which case he 

is only entitled to compensation for improvements; 

( b ) without notice, in which case he will get besides com¬ 

pensation for improvements, an allowance of one 
year’s rent, as a compensation for disturbance. 

If, for any reason, ejectment is required before the close 
of the agricultural year, he gets both kinds of compensation 
alluded to, and also the value of the crops 4 in or on the 
ground at the time of ejectment, less the rent payable for 
the year or harvest, as the case may be.’ 

A tenant who does not like the rent levied, may give 
notice three months before the end of the year, that he re¬ 
quires a reduction; if this is refused, he is at liberty to 
relinquish without further notice. He may relinquish (on 
any ground whatever) by giving three months’ notice. 

The Collector may also give three months’ notice of an 
1 Chapter V. But the rules have not yet been finally passed. 
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intention to raise the rent; and if the tenant does not agree, 
he must relinquish, hut can claim compensation for im¬ 
provements. 

An unauthorized occupier 1 , or an authorized one who 
makes default in paying his rent, may be ejected at any 
time, by order of the Collector. 

§ 7. State Lands being Waste. 

Rules are provided to be made for the disposal of waste 
State land, for regulating the temporary occupation of such 
land, and for the allotment of it, where needed, for use as 
grazing ground to villages. The Rules include the im¬ 
portant subject of the ‘ amount or kind of interest ’ created 
by the grant, as well as the exemption from rent, under 
certain circumstances. Land required (or likely to be re¬ 
quired) for public purposes, is not to be leased except from 
year to jrnar. Other waste land is leased for not exceeding 
thirty years, and with reservation to Government of mineral 
rights and teak trees. It is subject to paying revenue, 
taxes, or rates; but to enable the lessee to establish his 
cultivation, there are rules allowing exemption from revenue 
for a term of years, as well as conditions about bringing a 
certain proportion under cultivation in a certain time. The 
consequences of failure to act up to the lease are provided. 

§ 8. Ordinary Lands paying Revenue. 

State land, being the property of Government, pays rent 
to Government as its landlord or owner. All other land, 
which is private property (in some sense) pays land-revenue ; 
but where the landholder already pays ‘ thatha-meda ’ tax, 
this latter is either forgiven or ‘ adjusted,’ so that a double 
burden is not imposed. 

§ 9. Assessment of the Revenue. 

The land-revenue is to be assessed according to such 
method of assessment, on consideration of such sources of 

1 Unauthorized occupation is also punishable with fine or imprison¬ 
ment, or with both. 
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Reg. hi, 

nf 1889, 
see,-. 28. 


Reg. Ill 
of 1889, 
sec. 29 
(el. 4 '- 


See. 30. 


income, with effect from such date and for such period, as 
the Revenue-officer may propose, subject to the approval of 
the Local Government and the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

This provision allows latitude for a skilful officer to 
devise the best form of assessment, instead of being tied 
down by theoretical rules (of which no experience can have 
been had). In this way a workable theory and practico of 
assessment will gradually develop itself in a natural manner. 

The Regulation provides (as does the Burma Land Act) 
for the exemption of monasteries, schools, and pagodas, and 
for land in towns, &c., from land-revenue assessment. 

In these districts it will be observed that (unlike Lower 
Burma) there may be joint family holdings, or other special 
reason for holding a village group jointly and severally 
liable for the revenue. 

§ 10. Land Records and Rights in Land. 

Concurrently with the assessment of land-revenue, records 
of rights are to bo prepared, and when prepared are to be 
maintained correct by the Collector. As usual, with this 
object, a simple 1 register of mutations,’—that is a list of all 
changes by succession, agreement, &c.— is to be kept up as 
the main instrument. 

It will be observed that this Regulation says nothing 
about defining the nature and extent of the right in land, as 
the (Lower) Burma Act II of 1876 does. 

The record of rights will simply set out the facts ; and it 
is provided that every person whose rights or liabilities are 
required to be recorded, is bound to furnish all information 
necessary for the correct compilation of the record. 

Section 30 further provides for the settlement of disputes 
as to right, adopting the usual plan of regarding the person 
in bond fule possession as entitled to be entered in the 
records, subject to any decision as to his right, by a com¬ 
petent Court or authority. 

Practically therefore every one, though not legally defined 
as ‘ occupant ’ or ‘ owner ’ or anything else, has the enjoy- 
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ment of his land, according to the ordinary principles of 
law, on showing his possession and his right thereto, and 
on it appearing that the land is not State or Royal land. 


§ ii. Collection of the Land-Revenue. 

The legal procedure for collection applies not only to the Reg. in. 
land-revenue, hut to all State revenue levied according to r ^ c l8 ^ 7 9 ’ 
law or usage, including the rent of State-lands, the capita¬ 
tion tax, royalty on minerals, water-rate on irrigation 
works, and tolls on navigable canals, excise on liquors and 
drugs. 

The instalments, in which revenue is payable, are to be 
fixed by rule 1 , and till such rules are issued, the existing 
practice as to payment is to be followed. 

Land-revenue is declared (as usual) a first charge on the 
land, and must be satisfied before any other claim whatever. Sec. 39. 

A certificate of a Collector or Assistant Collector is ‘ con¬ 
clusive proof’ of the existence of an arrear of revenue, both 
as to the amount and the person who is the defaulter. Sec. 40. 

The processes of recovery are very like those in other 
laws; they consist— 

(1) service of a notice to pay; 

(2) attachment and sale of moveable property, excepting 

tools, seed grain, &e., for the use of artizans and 
agriculturists; 

(3) arrest and detention in civil jail up to one month; 

(4) attachment of immoveable property. 

These processes may be used separately or simultane¬ 
ously. 

When immoveable property is sold, the vendee gets a 
clear title; and ‘ leases, liens and incumbrances,’ as well as 
grants and contracts (except those made with a person who 
becomes purchaser) are void as against the purchaser. Sec. 42. 


1 The Rules (Chap. XVII) pro¬ 
pose certain dates according to the 
nature of the crop’:— 

(a) for may in or dryweather 
paddy, on or before 31st 
July. 


(6) for kank-Jaji, wet-season 
paddy, on or before 15th 
February. 

(c) for garden or other culti¬ 
vated land, on or before the 
15th February. 
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The law allows the usual power of disputing an ‘ arrear.’ 
The defaulter must pay up first, and then he may bring 
Sec. 43. a regular suit to contest the certificate of arrear. 

In order that inexperienced persons may not carry out 
these proceedings, the Financial Commissioner is to make 
rules as to the officer or class of officer by whom the process 
Sec. 44. of recovery may be enforced. 

§ 12. Supplemental Provisions. 

The Regulation concludes with various supplementary 
matters. It will be observed that nearly all points of 
detail are settled by Rules to be issued by the Financial 
Commissioner. Such rules require to be published before 
coming into force, and to receive the sanction of the Chief 
Commmissioner subject to the control of the Governor- 
General in Council. Finally, there are the usual provisions 
barring the jurisdiction of the Civil Court in Revenue 
matters which are specially provided to be dealt with by 
Revenue-officers. 



CHAPTER YI. 


THE ANDAMAN AND N [COBAR ISLANDS. 

§ i. Situation and History. 

These groups of islands are not connected with the 
Government of Burma in any way; but their geographical 
position makes it suitable to place a brief note regarding 
them, after the Chapter on Burma. 

They consist of a long stretch of islands, the Great and 
Little Cocos, and the North, Middle, and South Andamans, 
and the Little Andaman, a separate island some distance 
south. In the ‘ South Andaman ’ is Port Blair (the capital 
with its splendid harbour). Further south again come the 
Nicobar Group, consisting, first, of the * Car Nicobar,’ Til- 
langchong, Terressa, Camorta, Trinkati, Katchall, and Nan- 
coury (whence the name of the settlement); and still further 
south (beyond the Sombreiro Channel) are the Little and 
Great Nicobar Islands. The whole group is under the 
control of the ‘ Chief Commissioner and Superintendent, 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands,’ residing at Port Blair. 
This official has a Deputy (periodically relieved) at Nan- 
coury (Nicobars). 

The Andaman group were first made use of by the Bengal 
Government in 1789 as a convict settlement and a harbour 
of refuge. The colony was abandoned owing to its un¬ 
healthiness in 1796. It was not re-established till 1858, 
and the islands were then formally annexed. 

The Nicobars had been originally colonized and annexed 
by the Danish Government, but were given up in 1858. 
They were included in the Chief Commissionership of the 
Andamans in 1872. 

VOL. III. 


x n 
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§ 4. The Law applicable. 

The law providing for the government of the whole group 
was at first contained in Act XXVII. of 1861, which was 
replaced by a Regulation (under 33 Viet., cap. 3) passed in 
1874. This in its turn has been superseded by the amended 
Regulation No. III. of 1876. 

Reg. III. ‘ All the land comprised in any settlement in any of the 
see' 876 ’ sa ^ '^ands i a vested absolutely in Her Majesty the Queen, 
and no person shall be deemed to have acquired any pro¬ 
perty therein or any right to or over the same by occupation, 
prescription, or conveyance, or in any other manner what¬ 
soever, except by a conveyance executed by the Secretary 
to the Government of India by order of the Governor- 
General in Council.’ 

A proviso to this section saves rights created under Act 
XXVII. of 1861. 

The Chief Commissioner sanctions the occupation of land 
by a license in writing, and such a license is not transfer¬ 
able either by contract or by inheritance, without the written 
Sec. 6 . consent of the Chief Commissioner. The Chief Commis¬ 
sioner can also determine any license, by giving a year’s 
notice and paying compensation for buildings or works 
Sec. 7. constructed pursuant to the terms of the license 1 . 

The ‘ limits of a settlement ’ may be at any time defined 
by an order of the Governor-General in Council. And the 
Chief Commissioner, with sanction of the Governor-General 
in Council, may appoint one or more officers to superintend 
the management of land of any settlement and the realiza¬ 
tion of rent, revenue, and other dues (which may be re¬ 
covered summarily by distraint of property or personal 
imprisonment (simple) not exceeding six months). 

§ 3. The Occupation of Land. 

Rules regarding the grant of licenses to occupy land were 

1 In order to place a limit on such sanction of the Governor-General!, 
compensation, the license itself up to which value, buildings may 
specifies a maximum value (not be constructed or improvement 
exceeding R. 25,000, without special works undertaken. 
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published in the local (Andaman and Nicobar) Gazette of 
31st January, 1885. 

A Revenue Officer is to fix the boundaries and demarcate 
the land of each 1 village.’ A ‘ khasra ’ survey is made, and 
a ‘ shajra,’ or village map, is prepared 1 in accordance with 
the system adopted in the North-Western Provinces,’ and 
the khasra, or index-register of lands, which accompanies it, 
is made out in a simple form, prescribed in the rules. 

From this khasra a ‘ khatauni,’ or abstract of fields held 
by each person, is made out. A plan of the village site is 
also prepared and a register of the houses h 

Provision is made for recording all changes in holdings 
of land and houses in a ‘ dakhil-kharij ’ register; such 
changes being reported to the head of the village—called 
1 Chaudhari.’ 

The licenses for land hold good for five years; and a rent 
is prescribed in the license, which ranges from R. 1-8 on 
low-land (rice land) per ‘Bengal bigha 2 ,’ and twelve annas 
on hill-land. 

Conditions are endorsed on every license, as to payment 
of school cess, chaukidari (cess for support of watchmen), 
and grazing fees, &c. It is also a condition that the land 
must not be given up without three months’ notice before 
the close of the year. 

The license may be transferred only by permission as 
already stated, and on payment of a fee for registering the 
transfer. 

There are taxes on all house-sites according to their class, 
ranging from R. 25 to R. 2 a year. But house-sites of 
‘ revenue-paying cultivators ’ pay no tax. 

Rules regarding the Nicobar settlement are to be found 
in the Gazette of 6th September, j 884. 

1 The Settlement Records of Port house-sites, comprised in a village 
Blair thus consist of,—(Vernacular (kept in English also), (link XII, 
—in Urdu), (1) Boundary maps, Gaselte of 3isf January, 1885). 

la) the Khasra, and (3) Shajra, or 2 Presumably that used in Bengal 
village map, (4) the Abstract of proper, which is-^rd of an acre, 
Holdings or Khatauni (kept in nearly 1600 square yards. That 

English also , (5) the plan of house- originally adopted in the old North- 

sites, ;6) the house register, and Western Provinces survey is 3025 
(7) a general allotment of land and square yards. 

N n 2 
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These rules are framed to prevent the taking up of land, 
which properly is held or occupied by native Nicobarese. 
Registers are to be maintained—(i) of land within a two- 
miles radius from the jetty at Nancoury, (a) beyond that 
distance, and (3) register of transfers. 

The conditions of licenses (endorsed on each license) vary 
according as the land is within the two-miles radius or 
beyond it. 

In the latter case no rent or revenue is charged for fifteen 
yeai-s ; after that one rupee per acre is payable annually 1 . 

1 In the Nicobars the land mea- speetively. The ‘ anna ’ is the ono- 
sure used is the acre of 43,568 square sixteenth part (2733 square feet) 
feet, which is divided into fractions and the pie the twelfth of that (226 9 
called ‘ one anna, or one pie ’ re square feet). 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS, 


Notice. —All Indian words (including Anglicized forms, and names of provinces, 
mountains, rivers and places) are to be looked for in the second, or Verna¬ 
cular Index (which is a combined Glossary and Index), 

Throughout both Indices, the Provinces to which the reference belongs are 
indicated by initials , thus :— 


(Ben.) = Bengal. 

(Bo.) =: Bombay. 

(M.) = Madras. 

(N.W.P.) — North-WesternProvmces. 


(Pj.) = Panj&b. 

(C.P.) rz Central Provinces. 
(L.U.B.) = Lower, Upper, Burma. 


To save space, P. S. is used for ‘ Permanent Settlement ’; S. for Settlement 
(i. e. of Land-Revenue); L. R. for Land-Revenue; I. for India; ‘Adm.’ for 
Administration; 1 Govt.’ for Government (with or without the capital 
initial). 

In referring to compound words, like Land-Revenue-Settlement, Land-Revenue- 
Officer, Land-tenure, &c., look under Settlement, Revenue Officer, Tenure. 

Only ‘ Land-Revenue,’ and ‘ Land-Record,’ have been used in full, to prevent 
the confusion that might bo occasioned by there being Records and Revenue 
other than those connected with land. 


‘ Absolute' occupancy-tenant (C. P.'): ii. 482, 489. 

Accidents affecting soil value ; sec Soil. 

‘Accountant' of village, &c.; see Patwari, &c. in Vein. Index. 

Act for the better govt, of I.: i. 77. 

Act, 'the Regulating/ 1773 : i. 31. 

„ 24 Geo. III. Cap. 25 : i. 398. 

,, 37 Geo. III. Cap. 142 (to validate the Bengal Regulations): i. 81. 
,, 39 and 40 Geo. III. Cap. 79 : i. 33. 

,, 3 and 4 Will. IV. Cap. 85 : i. 36, 82. 

,, 5 and 6 Will. IV. Cap. 52 : i. 36. 

„ 16 and 17 Viet. Cap. 15 : i. 83. 

» » Cap. 95 : i. 37. 

„ 17 and 18 Viet. Cap. 77 : i. 39 ; iii. 393. 

,, 21 and 22 Viet. Cap. 106 : i. 77. 

,, 24 and 25 Viet. Cap. 67 (I. Councils': i. 40. 

„ 28 Viet. Cap. 17 : i. 40. 

» 33 Viet. Cap. 3 : i. 9a ; iii. 394, 468. 

,, 52 and 53 Viet. Cap. 63 : i. 79. 

‘Acts’ of I. Legislature : i. 76. 

‘Acts ’ of Parliament relating to I. : i. 78. 
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jgj" Where not otherwise indicated, the Act is of the 1 Indian,' or cen¬ 
tral legislature). 

Act II. of 1835 : iii. 398. 

„ VI. of 1835 : iii. 433. 

„ IX. of 1847 (Bengal Alluvial Survey): i. 691 note. 

„ XI. of 1852 : iii. 302. 

„ X. of 1859 (Bengal and N.W.P. Tenant Law, old) : i. 641 ; ii. 175. 

,, Objections to in Bengal: i. 647. 

„ „ C. P. : ii. 482. 

,, „ Assam: iii. 4 T 6. 

„ XI. of 1859 (Sale Laws, Bengal) : i. 436, 640, 689; iii. 398. 

,, (M.) XXVIII. of i860 (amended II. of 84): iii. 55 - 
„ (M.) XXVII. of 1861 (repealed) : iii. 546. 

„ (Bo.) VI. of 1862 : iii. 283. 

„ (Bo.) II. of 1863 : iii. 303. 

„ (Bo.) VII. of 1863: id. 

„ XIX. of 1863 : ii. 292, 522, 759. 

„ (M.) II. of 1864 (amended III. of 84) : iii. 105. 

„ (M.) IV. of 1864 : iii. 89. 

„ (M.) I. of 1865 : iii. 86. 

„ XXVI. of 1866 (Oudh Sub-S.) : ii. 235. 

„ I. of 1868 (General Clauses) : i. 39 ; iii. 394 - 
„ (Bo.) V. of 1868 „ iii. 343. 

„ XXV. of 1868 (rep.) : iii. 468. 

„ XXVIII. of 1868 (Pj. Tenancy, old) rep. : ii. 709. 

,, I. of 1869 (Oudh Estates): ii. 220. 

„ (M.) III. of 1869 : iii. 107. 

„ (Ben.) VIII. of 1869 : i. 648. 

„ XXXIII. of 1871 (Pj. L. R. rep.) : ii. 544 - 
„ XIX. of 1873 (N. W. P. L. R.) : ii. 29. 

„ VIII. of 1874 : iii. 394. 

„ XII. of 1874 : iii. 394, 444. 

,, (Ben.) V. of 1875 (Survey): i. 691. 

,, II. of 1876 (Burma Land Act): iii. 483, 487, 494, 532. 

„ (Ben.) VII. of 1876 (Registration of Estates): i. 684. 

,, (Ben.) VIII. of 1876 (Partition) : i. 694. 

,, XVII. of 1876 (Oudh L. R.) : ii. 256. 

„ (Bo.) V. of 1879 (L. R. Code) -. iii. 197, 343 - 
„ (Ben.) IX. of 1879 (Ct. of Wards) : i. 695. 

,, (Bo). I. of 1880 (Khot tenures) : iii. 297. 

„ V. of 1880 (Burma Boundaries) : iii. 514. 

„ (Ben.) VII. of 1880 (Public Demands) : i. 690. 

„ XII. of 1881 (N. W. P. Tenancy) : ii. 175. 

„ XVIII. of 1881 (C. P. L. R.) : ii. 406. 

,, „ „ amended XVI. of 1889 : id. 

„ (Bo.) XXI. of 1881 (Taluqdars relief) : iii. 286. 

„ XIII. of r882 (N. W. P. Patwaris, rep.) : ii. 283. 

,, IX of 1883 (C. P. Tenancy) : ii. 486. 

„ (M.) V. of 1884 : iii. 105 note. 

„ VIII. of 1885 (Tenancy, Bengal) : i. 649. 
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Act XXII. of 1886 (Oudh Rent) : ii. 246, 249. 

,, XVI. of 1887 (Pj. Tenancy) : ii. 712. 

,, XVII. of 1887 (Pj. L. R.) : ii. 732, 762. 

„ (Bo.) VI. of 1888 : iii. 284. 

,, IX. of 1889 : ii. 283. 

,, XVI. of 1889 (Amending C. P. L. R.): ii. 406. 
i, XVII. of 1889 ( ,, C. P. Ten. Act) : ii. 486 note. 

,, XX. of 1890 ; see Slip at ii. 3. 

‘ Actual ’ rent-rates (N. W. P.) : ii. 63. 

Administration of (Ajmer) : ii. 346. 

„ „ (Assam) : iii. 393, 432, 451. 

,, ,, (Andaman Islands) : iii. 546. 

„ „ (Berar): iii. 382. 

,i ,, L. R. in Bengal: i. 663. 

„ „ (Coorg) : iii. 468. 

,, ,, local of Jaonsar Bawar : ii. 317. 

,, ,, ,, Kumaon: ii. 314. 

„ „ (Sindh) : iii. 343. 

11 „ (U. B.) : iii. 484, 535. 

Administration, L. R., why it should be studied : i. 26. 

„ „ based on the ‘district’: i. 324. 

,, „ machinery of: i. 323. 

,, „ state of previous to British rule : i. 282. 

„ ,, steps towards first improvement: i. 392. 

Administration of ancient Rajas’ demesne : i. 253. 

,, ,, Mughal Empire : i. 255. 

„ „ Hindu Chiefs of later times : i. 260. 

,, Maratha : i. 261; iii. 201. 

,, of Rajput States : i. 261. 

„ Resume of Native : i. 263. 

„ Sikh : i. 262 ; ii. 540. 

‘ Aggregate to detail ’ method of assessment: ii. 42, 43. 
Agricultural year, the : i. 13, 14. 

„ (Bo.): iii. 317. 

„ (C.P.): ii. 524. 

„ (L. B.) : iii. 531. 

„ (M.) : iii. 103. 

„ (N.W.P.) : ii. 295. 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 744. 

See ‘Fasli ’ in Vern. Index. 

Agriculture (and Land-Records) Department: i. 349. 

See ‘ Land Records.’ 

1 Alienated ’ lands, use of term explained : i. 425 note. 

„ „ in (Bo.) : iii. 298 9. 

„ „ S. of (Bo.): iii. 236. 

„ „ Tenures of (Bo.) : iii. 298. 

„ villages, rights in (Berar) : iii. 354. 

‘Alienation Department,’ the Bombay : iii. 302. 

See also 4 In’am ’ in Vern. Index. 

Alluvial Survey (Bon.) : i. 457. 


!> (J 

>1 » 

JJ 11 

11 11 

11 11 

11 11 
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Alluvion ; see also Assessment. 

Alluvion and diluvion (Bo.) : iii. 314. 

„ (N. W. P.): ii. 40. 

„ „ (Pj-) = ii- 754 - 

„ „ (Sindh): iii. 340-1. 

‘Amalgamated,’ use of term in Assam : iii. 420. 

Anglicized vernacular words, remarks on : i. 20. 

Annual Record (Pj.) : ii. 561. 

Annual Settlement; see ‘ Jamabandi’ in Vern. Index. 

Antiquity of village-tenures : i. 108, no, 174. 

Appeal; see Revenue business and procedure. 

Arbitration : ii. 34 and note, 367, 556. 

Arboriculture, remission of revenue to encourage (Pj.): ii. 594. 

See Groves. 

Arrears ; see ‘Collection,’ ‘Sale-laws.’ 

Artizans; see Village. 

Aryan system ; see Hindu (Vern. Index). 

Aryan tribes, immigration of the : i. iai. 

,, ,, extent of their movements : i. 123. 

,, ,, avoided the Panjab plains : i. 122. 

,, ,, united with the Dravidians : i. 123. 

,, ,, their system said to bo derived from the Dravidian : i. 119. 

,, „ tradition of early kingdoms in the Himalaya : ii. 693. 

Assessment (of L. R.), general principles of: i. 328. 

„ remarks on the intuitive or guess-work element in : i. 338. 

,, Rules to be followed in future revisions of: i. 360. 

,, fluctuating : i. 372. 

,, rent-rate system in general : i. 332. 

,, percentage of increase on revision, remarks on : iii. 242, 3. 

,, under P. S. of Bengal: i. 297, 414. 

,, under Native rule, variable : i. 417. 

„ in Temporary S. (Ben.) : i. 464. 

,, (Assam) rates of: iii. 422, 425. 

„ (Ajmer) of tanks : ii. 354, 5. 

,, ,, variable tanks: ii. 355. 

,, ,, fluctuating: ii. 360. 

,, (N. W. P.) general notice of: i. 307, 331. 

„ ,, early methods of: ii. 25, 26 no/e. 

,, ., ‘ assets ’ in relation to : ii. 49. 

,, ,, principles of: ii. 41. 

,, ,, prevalence of money rents : ii. 42. 

,, „ ‘circles’for: ii. 56. 

,, ,, examples of: ii. 73. 

,, ,, acceptance and confirmation: ii. 81. 

,, ,, rules for: ii. 63, 66, 92. 

„ „ of alluvial lands: ii. 294. 

„ (C. P.) general notice of: i. 313, 336. 

,, „ old method of: ii. 389. 

„ „ modern method: ii. 407, 411. 

„ „ examples of: ii. 433. 
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Assessment (C.P.), distribution of total : ii. 437. 

,, distribution of revenue total; see Bachh in Vern. Index. 
,, (Oudh) : ii. 260. 

,, (Pj.) general notice : i. 310. 

,, ,, principles and practice : ii. 568. 

„ „ latest rules for : ii. 575. 

„ „ observations on light rates of : ii. 606. 

,, „ ‘fluctuating’: ii. 595. 

„ „ ‘ progressive ’ - ii. 593. 

„ ,, examples of: ii. 587. 

,, ,, distribution of: ii. 601. 

,, alluvion and diluvion : ii. 754. 

,, lapsed revenue-free lands : ii. 602, 753. 

„ (Bo.) general account: i. 320. 

„ ,, principles of: iii. 222, 229. 

,, „ on revision : iii. 240. 


„ (Sindh) Native methods : iii. 341. 

,, (M.) general account: i. 294. 

„ „ first ideas of: iii. 36. 

„ ., modern rules and practice : iii. 64, 65. 

,, „ on double crop and well lands : iii. 73. 

„ „ comparison of rates of: iii. 72. 

„ (L.B.) : iii. 518. 

„ (U.B.) : iii. 540 -1. 

‘ Assets ’ of an estate or holding with > . 

reference to assessment: ) 

„ „ (N. W. P.) : ii. 49 , 5 °- 

„ „ (C. P.) : 394, 430. 

Assistant; see Collector. 


B. 


Barkley, Mr. D. 6., his account of Tenures (Pj.) : ii. 626. 

‘ Birthright,’ idea of, in land-tenures : i. 114. 

Board of Revenue (Ben.) : i. 664 
„ „ (M.) : iii. 84. 

„ ,, (N. W. P. and Oudh) : ii. 269. 

Boundary questions, distinct from land claims : ii. 556 note. 

„ village, and field, how settled (N. W. P.) : ii. 32. 

„ „ difficulty regarding (Oudh) : ii. 257. 

,. „ marks (Ben.) : i. 692. 

„ ascertainment of (L. B.) : iii. 514. 

„ of districts, &e., not yet decided (U. B.) : iii. 535. 

„ ascertainment of (Bo.) : iii. 221. 

„ preservation of marks (Bo.) : iii. 314. 

„ „ „ (C. P.) : ii. 524. 

„ „ „ (N. W. P. and Oudh) : ii. 295. 


„ „ „ (M-) = Bi. 104. 

,, ,, ,, (Bj-) * ii* 759 ’ 

Brandis (Sir D.), discovery of curious system of shifting cultivation with 
definite rights, among the Karens : iii. 506. 
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C. 

Cadastral Survey (N. W. P.) : ii. 39 and note. 

„ „ (Assam) : iii. 423. 

„ „ remarks on (C. P.) : ii. 414. 

n n ii (Pj-) = ii- 555- 

Canal, forms of: i. 14. 

„ lands, leasing of (Pj.) : ii. 550. 

„ digging in Sindh : iii. 328. 

Capitation tax (L. and U. B.) : iii. 522. 

(See also ‘ thatha meda ’ in Vern. Index.) 

Cash-rents (Tenants’), origin and growth of (N. W. P.) : ii. 47. 

Caste, as affecting payment of revenue (Oudh) : ii. 261 note. 

n 11 11 11 (Pj-) = 57i- 

„ in fixing rents (N. W. P.) : ii. 178, 9. 

11 11 n (Ben.) -. i. 604, 654. 

1 Ceded-districts,' the (M.), how acquired : iii. 8. 

,, „ „ „ their condition: iii. 10, 15. 

,, „ „ „ First Settlement: iii. 39. 

11 n 11 (N. W. P.): i. 35, 36; ii. 4, 11. 

Central India, the term explained : i. 8. 

Central Provinces, the : i. 8, n. 

,, „ formation of: ii, 45. 

„ „ districts in : i. 68. 

,, „ account of : ii. 368. 

,, „ Old Settlements : ii. 368, 385. 

„ „ New Settlements : ii. 406. 

„ „ Tenures of: ii. 440. 

„ ,, Rev. Officers, and duties : ii. 500. 

„ „ creation of Village proprietors : ii. 385. 

1 Certificate procedure ’ (Ben.) : i. 690. 

Cesses ; device under Native rule to enhance the revenue : i. 343, 283, 419. 
„ illegal; abolition of (Ben.) : i. 421. 

See also ‘ Abwab ’ in Vern. Index. 

,, for local purposes as levied under British law : i. 243 note, 340. 

» (N.W.P.): .70. 

„ (Oudh) : ii. 263. 

„ (N. W. P and Oudh) for patwaris : ii. 284. 

,, and local rates (Pj.) : ii. 604. 

„ (Berar) : iii. 350. 

„ (Coorg) : iii. 481. 

„ (L. B.) : iii. 522. 

i, (M-) : iii. 89. 

„ (Bo.) : iii. 237. 

Chief Commissioner, how different from a Lieut.-Governor : i. 39. 

Chiefs’ estates and principalities, effect of disruption : i. 131 ; ii. 207 ; ii. 
=75- 

„ ,1 (Ajmer) : ii. 336. 

,1 1, (C- P-): ii- 397, 445- 

„ „ (Taluqdari) (Bo.) : iii. 275, 281. 

„ „ legal measures for preserving (Bo.) : iii. 284. 
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‘ Circles,’ assessment (N. W. P.) : ii. 56. 

„ (Pj-): ii- 5 8 3- 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 39°i 4 ^. 

Classification of districts and estates into ) . 

secure and insecure: { *-359, 36& 37i- 

„ „ ,, „ ( p J-) •• a 148- 

,, of soils (M.) : iii. 59. 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 222. 

See also 1 Soils.’ 

‘ Clay,’ meaning of term in classifying soils (M.) : iii. 59. 

Clive ; his policy of maintaining the Native Government forms, &c. 


392- 

Coffee-growing, in connection with Land-tenure (Coorg) : iii. 475-7. 
Collection of Land-Bevenue, general facility of : i. 327. 

„ process of; and recovery of arrears (N. W. P.) : 
297. 

n (under Sub-Settlement) (Oudh) : ii. 300. 

„ „ (Ben.) : i. 688. 

See also ‘ Sale laws.’ 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 3W- 

„ „ (M.) : iii. 105. 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 524, 26. 

„ „ (Pj.) : ii- 744, 75 J- 

„ ,, (Ajmer) : ii. 365, 367. 

„ „ (Assam generally) : iii. 461. 

,, „ (Cachar dist. do.) : iii. 440. 

„ ., (Sylhet „ ,, iii. 449- 

„ ,, (Coorg) : hi-482. 

„ „ (D- B.) : iii. 531, 2. 

„ „ (U. B.) : iii. 543- 

Collector, the (Ben.): i. 669. 

„ „ „ his assistants: i. 673. 

„ „ „ office staff: i. 672. 

,, „ (N. W. P.) : ii. 269. 

„ „ (M.) : iii. 87. 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 308. 

„ „ (Pj-) : a 728-9. 

„ „ „ his duties : ii. 742. 

Colonist, village founding by (M.) : iii. m-113. 

„ villages in S.E. Panjab : ii. 616, 678, 687-9. 

Colonization ; see ‘Conquest,’ ‘Waste-land.’ 

Commission, the Inam (M.) : iii. 80. 

Commissioner, the (Ben.) : i. 666. 

„ » (Bo.) : iii. 3°7- 

,, ,, (N. W. P. and Oudh) : ii. 269. 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 5°o-i. 

,, ,, (Pj-) = ii- 728. 

„ „ (Sindh) : iii. 343. 

,, „ (Ajmer) : ii. 346. 

„ „ (Berdr): iii. 346. 
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Commissioner, the (Assam' : iii. 458. 

„ „ (Coorg) : iii. 468. 

„ „ (L. and U. B.) : iii. 486, 527, 535. 

Commissioners (M.) forming a Board : iii. 86. 

Community; meaning of the term when applied to villages: i. 113 ; ii. 
626 note. 

Community; see ‘Joint’ and ‘Village.’ 

Company ; see ‘East I. Company.’ 

Concurrent interests in land : i. 197. 

‘ Conditional ’ occupancy right (C. P.) : ii. 482. 

Confiscation of estates (Oudh) after the Mutiny, considered : ii. 198, 203. 
Conquest or colonization by tribes : i. 138. 

Consonants, vernacular, how pronounced : i. 18. 

Co-occupancy in holdings, how dealt with | ... 

in ‘ raiyatwdri ’ provinces ) 

„ „ „ „ (M.): iii. 56. 

„ „ „ „ (Berar) : iii. 352, 389- 

Co-operative colonization of land (Caehar) : iii. 434. 

„ „ „ (S. E. Panjab) : ii. 616, 678, 687. 

Cornwallis, Marquis of, outline of his plan : i. 285, 399. 

„ „ views about a P. S. : i. 406. 

„ „ views about landlords : i. 520. 

1 Corrected ’ rental (N. W. P.) : ii. 57, 67. 

Council ; see ‘Legislature,’ ‘ Secretary of State.’ 

Council of India (Sec. of State’s) : i. 78. 

,, of the Govr.-Genl. : i. 80, 85. 

,, of the Governor of (Bo.) and (M.) : i. 31. 

Court, Revenue, not acknowledged by the name (Ben.) : i. 646, 661, 694. 

,, „ (N. W. P. and Oudh) (so called) : ii. 271, 303. 

,, „ (C. P.) (not called) : ii. 529. 

» » (Pj-) '• ii- 732. 763- 

Court of Directors : i. 77. 

Court of Wards (Ben.) : i. 695. 

Cultivation, forms of (Assam) : iii. 416, 17. 

„ of rice (L. B.): iii. 486 note. 

Cultivation, shifting or temporary ; see ‘ jum,’ ‘ taungya,’ &c. (Vern. Ind.). 
Cultivation on the joint-stock principle (Berar) : iii. 371. 

Custom; see ‘ Wajib-ul-l’arz ’ (Vern. Ind.). 

Customs, general influence of: i. 246. 

„ record of in (Pj.) : ii. 566. 

„ „ (L. B.) : iii. 526. 


D. 

Demarcation for survey purposes (Ben.) : i. 692. 

„ for temporary S. (Ben.) : i. 455. 

„ (M.) : iii. 55. 

„ (L. B.) law of: iii. 514. 

,, Oudh : ii. 257. 

,, see ‘ Boundaries.’ 

‘ Democratic’ principle of village land-holding (N. W. P.) : ii. 133. 
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Department of Agric. and L. Records ; see ‘ Land-Records.’ 

‘ Dependent ’ taluqdars (Ben.) : i. 411. 

‘ Deposit villages ’ (Oudh) : ii. 218. 

‘ Deputy Collector,’ the (Ben.) : i. 673. 

‘ Deputy Commissioner,’ the district officer is so 1 

called in ‘Non-regulation’ districts j • '*■ 2 ®9- 

j) u j) » u (Pj') : ii. 7 2 ®- 

,, „ ,, ,, ,, (U. and L. B.) : iii. 527. 

‘ Diffused rate’ system of S. (Sindh) : iii. 339. 

‘ Directions for Revenue Officors,’ origin of the work : ii. 28, 533. 

,, „ „ assessment system laid down by : ii. 43. 

Director of Agric. and L. Records ; see ‘ Land-Records.’ 

Distraint for rent (Ben.) : i. 633. 

,, „ (N. W. P.) : ii. 178, 180. 

,, ,, abolished and replaced by special provision (C.P.): ii.488. 

Distribution of revenue total over village holdings (N.W. P.) : ii. 71. 

„ „ „ „ „ (Pj.) : ii. 601. 

See also ‘ Assessment.’ 

District, organization of in Hindu times : i. 254. 

,, ,, under Mughal Empire : i. 256. 

,, ,, the modern, and its subdivisions : i. 324. 5. 

,, term used by Munro and others to mean a taluka or division of a 
‘ Collectorate ’ (M.) : iii. 149. 

,, ,, similarly in (Bo.) : iii. 231. 

,, Officers, always invested with powers of a Magistrate : i. 52. 

„ the (Ben.) : i. 393, 671, 2. 

„ (N. W. P.) : ii. 269. 

,, (M.) : iii. 86. 

„ (U. B.) : iii. 535. 

See also ‘ Scheduled.’ 

Districts (and Divisions) in British India, list of: i. 53. 

Division ; see ‘ Commissioner.’ 

,, the (Ben.) : i. 666. 

„ (N. W. P.) : ii. 269. 

» (Pi) = 538, 728. 

„ (Bo.) : iii. 307. 

,, none in Madras : i. 663 nole ; iii. 86. 

,, of river-moistened lands, peculiar method of : ii. 142, 639. 

Dixon, Col., his work in Ajmer and MerwarS : ii. 323 and note, 343, 345. 
‘Double-crop’ land (M.) ; see ‘Assessment.’ 

‘Double tenure,’ the (so called) : i. 198. 

,, „ (N. W. P.) : ii. 157. 

n 11 (Pj.): ii. 697. 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 479. 

See also under ‘Tenure.’ 

Dravidian races in India : i. 115. 

,, ,, institutions of: i. 117. 

,, „ become hinduized: i. 118. 

,, survivals of in Chutiya Nagpur : i. 574. 

,, villages, traces of, in the Dakhan : iii. 253, 4. 
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Dravidian villages, traces of (in C. P.) : ii. 443. 

„ „ „ (Berar): iii. 361, 366. 

Duration (of S.) ; see ‘ Period.’ 

E. 


Early revenue system in (Ben.} : i. 394. 

Easements (L. B.) connected with land-tenures : iii. 497. 

E. I. Company, the : i. 30. 

„ Court of Directors of: i. 77. 

,, sovereign powers of : i. 3a note. 

„ its staff in Madras : iii. 4. 

Ejectment; sec ‘ Tenants.’ 

Empress of India, title assumed by Her Majesty : i. 78 note. 
Enhancement; see ‘Rent,’ ‘Tenant.’ 


„ (Ben.) : i. 640, 644, 653. 

,, (N. W. P.) : ii. 177. 

„ (Oudh) : ii. 251. 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 716, 766. 

Estates (Ben.), general conspectus of: i. 469. 

,, (Ben.), management of by public officers ; wards, Government 

property: i. 695. 

„ classes of temporarily settled : i. 444. 

,, (Ben.) P. S. when sold for arrears, entitled to P. S. for purchaser: 
i. 437 note. 

,, not so in Madras : iii. 13d note. 

,, called 1 taluqs ;’ the (Ben,)y i. 412, 524. 

„ fractional shares in (Ben.) : i. 543, 545 note. 

„ formed in modern times out of waste (Ben.) : i. 532. 

,, in Bihar differ from those in Ben. : i. 517. j 
,, variety of in Chittagong : i. 491. 

,, of Government (Ben.), classes of: i. 445. 

,, policy as to retention of such lands : i. 449. 


Settlement of: i. 443. 
in Oudh ; origin of : ii. 218. 

„ peculiar division of : ii. 257. 
landlord in Madras : iii. 138. 

See also ‘ Partition,’ ‘ Revenue-free.’ 


Exchange, periodical, of holdings (Chutiya Nagpur) : i. 576. 

,, ,, ,, anciently in Madras : iii. 118. 

,. „ „ (Pj-) = i- in 1 ii- 637- 

„ „ „ (C.P.) : ii. 378, 471. 

Exemption ; see ‘ Improvements.’ 

Experiments to determine produce rates (C. P.) : ii. 531. 


F. 

Famine insurance (so called) : i. 243 note. 

Farming, early method of (N. W. P.) : ii. 11, 14, 113. 

See ‘ Revenue.’ 

Farming the Revenue ; system of : i. 258. 

„ ,, growth of the Muhammadan system of ; i. 507, 8. 
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Female succession to land : i. 225. 

Feudatory States (C. P.) : ii. 445, 6. 

Field, Revenue definition of (N. W. P.) : ii. 3® note. 

See 1 Survey number.’ 

Financial Commissioner ( Pj.; : ii. 727. 

„ „ (Burma) : iii. 527. 

1 First clearing,’ right in land derived from : i. 113. 

t M „ under Muhammadan law : i. 229. 

„ „ under Burmese law : iii. 489. 

Fluctuating ; see 4 Assessment.’ 

Fluctuating cultivation in Assam : iii. 416, 7. 

Forest, how dealt with by S. (Hazara, Pj.) : ii. 726. 

Forests in Zamindari estates (C. P.) : ii. 399. 

See 4 Waste-land,’ ‘ Zamindari.’ 

„ in Ajmer : ii. 333. 

Foundation of new villages (C. P.) : ii. 450. 

,, „ „ (S. E. Pj.) : ii. 679. 

Frontier district villages (Pj.) : ii. 614, 633. 

Fryer, Dr. (1675 a.d. ; quoted : iii. 206. 

G. 

Geographical divisions of I. ■ i. 8. 

Government of I., constitution of : i. 79. 

,, commencement of in Ben. : i. 393. 

,, regarded as universal landlord : i, 26. 

,, early authorities regarding this: i. 231. 

,, growth of the claim of the ruler : i. 233. 

„ the claim, how dealt with by British Govt. : i. 234. 

Governor (M. and Bo.) : i. 79. 

Governor-General : i. 79, 80. 

,, „ his council in 1833 : i. 83. 

„ „ „ ,, at present : i. 85. 

Gradation of land interests in an estate : i. 201, 2. 

Grades of concurrent right, how they subsist : i. 197. 

Graeme, Mr., work in Malabar : iii. 180. 

Grain division ; original form of Land-revenue : i. 242, 269. 

,, ,, causes of change to cash : i. 279. 

„ „ disadvantages of : i. 278. 

„ „ Ajmer : ii. 344- 

„ „ curious account of (Pj.) : i. 271 note. 

„ „ in Sindh : iii. 341. 

Grant by the old Raja, effect of : i. 13*. 

Grazing grounds, allotment of in Burma : iii. 5°3' 

Grouping of villages for assessment (Bo.) : iii. 230. 

„ „ „ „ (M-): iii. 58. 

See ‘ Circles ’ (C.P.) : ii. 4 2 ®- 
Groves, importance attached to (Oudh): ii. 243 
„ exemption from assessment (Oudh) : ii. 261. 

„ sacred in Coorg : iii. 478. 
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H. 

Harinc.ton, On Zamindars (Ben.) : i. 519. 

Harvests, the principal: i. 12, 13. 

Headman of village : i. 21. 

„ „ (Ben.) : i. 675,6. 

„ „ (Bo.) : ill. 309. 

,, „ (M.) : iii. 88. 

„ „ (Berar) : iii. 384. 

„ „ (N.W.P.) : ii. 285. 

„ „ Revenue responsibility of (N.W.P.) : ii. 287. 

„ „ (Oudh): ii. 287. 

„ „ (Ajmer) : ii. 366. 

„ „ (C.P.) : ii. 504. 

„ „ (original position of) : ii. 453, 464. 

,, „ (and the chief Headman) (Pj.) : ii. 74. 

„ „ (L. B.) : iii. 528. 

See also ‘ Lambardar,’ 1 Patel,’ &e. in Vern. Index. 

Hill States (Pj.), Revenue management of: ii. 694 and note. 

Holdings, agricultural (M. & Bo. 1, size of, i. 318 note. 

Holt-Macxenzie, his minute on Rev. adm. : i. 301 ; ii. 20. 

„ „ opinion as to land-tenures : i. 1. 

‘Homestead zone ’ (village lands) (N.W.P.) : ii. 57. 

X 

Immigrations, effect of: i. 1:5. 

See ‘Aryan.’ 

Improvements, in relation to raising the assessment on revision, remarks 
on : ii. 65 note, 593. 

,, allowance for in assessing v Bo.) : iii. 240. 

,, (M.) : iii. 39, 73- 

„ ,. „ „ (N.W.P.) : ii. 65. 

„ „ „ „ (C.P.): ii- 437- 

„ „ „ „ (Pj-): 593- 

Improvements, right of tenants to make (C.P.) : ii. 488. 

„ ,, „ ,, (Pj-) = ii- 72°. 

„ „ „ „ (Ben.): i.659. 

Independent; see Dependent. 

India, early govt, under British rule : i. 246. 

,, ‘law and constitution of ’ : i. 31. 

,, meaning of the name discussed : i. 5. 

,, use of, as a general term, mistakes arising from : i. 7. 

„ successive immigrations into : i. 115. 

„ the (Home) Government of: i. 77. 

„ the (Supreme) „ ,, : i. 79. 

Indivisibility, effects of as regards tenures : i. 131. 

„ of Chiefs’ estates 1,Ajmer) : ii. 338. 

„ „ „ (Oudh) : ii. 213. 

Inferior proprietary rights (C.P.) : ii. 478. 

„ „ „ (Pj.) : ii. 640, 1. 

See ‘Sub-proprietor.’ 
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• Inferior ’ occupant (Bo.) : iii. 273. 

‘Inner line ‘ (Assam) : iii. 451. 

Inspection, Importance of, ii. 59, 60, 585, 736 ; iii. 96, 7, 310. 

Inspectors of Revenue (M.) : iii. 87. 

„ (L.B.) : iii. 531. 

Instalments for payment of L.-R.: i. 367. 

(N.W.P.): ii. 296. 

„ „ (Pj.) = ii- 602, 745. 

„ (C.P.) : ii. 525. 

„ (M.) : iii. 105. 

„ „ (Benin : iii. 390. 

Interest on arrears of L.-R. (C.P.) : ii. 527. 

„ „ „ (Bo.): iii. 317. 

1 Interstitial fields’ (M.) : iii. 57. 

Invalid (soldiers’) grants 'Ben.) : i. 527. 

Irrigation : i. 14. 

,, customs of : i. 14. 

„ shares in (Pj.) : ii. 643. 

,, ‘ owner’s rate ’ (Pj.) : ii. 574, 580. 

,, form of as affecting assessment (Bo.) : iii. 226. 

„ „ ,, „ (Sindh) : iii. 340, 342. 

„ ,, „ (Ajmer) : ii. 350- 

See ‘Tank.’ 

J. 

Joint family ; archaic elements : 1.108,225. 

,, ,. in Burma : iii. 491. 

„ liability for L.-R. (L. andU.B.) : iii. 491, 525, 542. 

,. family (Coorg) : iii. 47 <- 

,, cultivation, system of (Cachar): iii. 435*6. 

„ liability for L.-R. maintained : iii. 438. 

„ „ under Taluqdari S. (Oudh) : ii. 264. 

,, Report, the (Bo.) : iii. 213. 

„ stock cultivation (Berar): iii. 371. 

,, succession, basis of joint village tenure : i. 108, 225. 

„ „ in (L.B.) : iii. 49 1 - 

„ village (Landlord-village' distinguished : i. 106. 

„ „ „ origin of : i. 130, 157. 

„ ,, ,, (M.): iii. in, 12, 16. 

(M.) districts where it is not traceable : 

iii. 115. 

,, .. decay of the : iii. 126. 

, ,, doubts expressed about : iii. 123. 

,. „ the, unknown to Manu : i. 128 and note. 

See ‘Landlord,’ ‘ Village,’ Ac. 

IC. 

Kingdom, ancient, and King ; see ‘ Raja,’ &c. 
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Kingdom, Ancient, effect of the dismemberment of: i. 131. 

Kolarian tribes, their institutions : i. 117. 

L. 

Land-cases, special jurisdiction in (Pj.) : ii- 559. 

Land-division by strips (N.W.P.) (Pj.) : ii. 137, 650. 

,, in river moistened soils (Pj.) : ii. 141, 640. 

„ by ploughs and wells : i. 163 ; ii. 143, 680. 

Land held in virtue of office (watan) traced to a Dravidian source : i. 180. 
„ ,, by religious institutions (L.B.) : iii. 496. 

„ regarded as hypothecated totho State for the L.-R. due on it : i. 239. 
„ originally not saleable (Ajmer) : ii. 352. 

Landholder, position of in (Bo.) : i. 321. 

„ „ • „ (Berar): iii. 368. 

„ „ „ (M.) : iii. 128. 

‘ Landholder,’ the (Assam) : iii. 403. 

„ right (L.B.) : iii. 495, 8. 

,, ,, how obtained (L.B.) : iii. 500. 

Landlord ; Govt, as ‘ the universal ' : i. 26. 

Landlord, prevalent idea about, in first days of British administration: 
i. 187 ; ii. 15, 16. 

Landlord in Bengal. Note on M. de Laveleye's criticism : i. 188 note. 

„ (the Zamlndar) : i. 504. 

„ views of the chief authorities : i. 520. 

,, cause of different opinions about : i. 522. 

„ restriction on power of leasing : i. 629. 

„ estates made alienable : i. 410. 

,, joint-estates of : i. 411. 

,, ‘ private lands ’ of defined : i. 652. 

,, modern legal view of title : i. 523. 

See 1 Zamindar ’ in Vern. Index. 

Landlord and tenant, relation of in general: i. 206. 

,, „ suits between (Pj.) : ii. 769. 

,, ,. relations of in (Ben.) : i. 612. 

See ‘Tenant.’ 

Landlord-village claims, mode of development: i. 134. 

See ‘Village’ (tenures). 

Landlords, no development of great (Pj.) : ii. 617. 

Land-measures in ‘bhaiiiehara’ villages (N.W.P.) : ii. 137. 

„ used in describing shares (N.W.P.) : ii. 127, 8. 

„ in use (Pj.) : ii. 558. 

„ „ (Assam): iii. 421. 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 216. 

„ „ (L.B.) : iii. 511. 

Land, occupation of, rules regarding (Andaman I.) : iii. 546. 

See ‘Waste land.’ 

LandReoord and Agriculture, department of (general) : i. 352, 4. 

„ „ „ (Ben.) : i. 469. 

„ „ ,, (Bo.) : iii. 31X. 

„ „ „ (M.) : iii. 85. 
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Land Record and Agriculture, department of (N. W. P.) : ii. 289. 

,, „ ,, c p j-): 727- 

,, „ „ (C. P.) : ii. 50 1 » ofc - 

„ „ (L. B.) : iii. 529. 

„ „ „ (Assam) : iii. 464. 

Land Records ; form, contents, validity of, &c. 

„ modern system of maintenance : i. 356. 

„ (Ben.) : i. 453, 4 6 7 - 660, 687. 

„ (Bo.) : iii. 244. 

„ (M.) : iii. 76, 90. 

„ (N. W. P.) : ii. 88, 90, 91. 

,, (Oudh): ii. 267. 

,, (Pj.) = i>- 5 6 °. 567. 

„ (C. P.) : ii. 409, 512. 

,, (L. and U. B.) : iii. 522, 542. 

,, (Assam) : iii. 460. 

See also ‘ Bights, record of.’ 

Land-Revenue (Ancient and Historical). 

,, originally an actual share in the grain produce : i. 120. 

,, causes of change to cash payment : i. 242, 279. 

,, steps in the change : i. 252. 

,, illustration of process of change : iii. 291. 

„ never taken by Raja in the domains of his ‘ feudal ’ chiefs : 

ii. 325 note. 

,, ancient form of administration : i. 179, 253. 

,, origin of : i. 241, 246. 

the ‘ Raja’s sixth ’ : i. 249, 266. 

,, Hindu authorities regarding : i. 264. 

,, Muhammadan ,, i. 267. 

„ grain-division, how effected : i. 269-74. 

,, system of Mughal Empire : i. 253. 

„ „ Maratha „ i. 261 ; iii. 201. 

M „ (later Rajput States) : i. 261. 

,, „ (Sikh) : i. 262 ; ii. 540. 

,, „ (old Burmese) : iii. 490, 510. 

Land-Revenue (Modern). 

„ connection of L.-R. adm. with other branches of public 

adm.: i. 24. 

„ Finance member's review of: i. 376. 

,, as a means of raising revenue, is convenient and univer¬ 

sally accepted: i. 25. 

„ is it a ‘ tax ’ora 1 rent : ’ i. 240, 280. 

„ its advantages : i. 280, 1. 

„ theory of, adopted by our Govt.: i. 281. 

,, first attempts at management : i. 284. 

,, general view of different systems : i. 241. 

„ tabular conspectus of systems : i. 374. 

,, how dealt with in the public accounts : i. 340 note 

„ statistics of: i. 375, 6. 

„ systems, their effect on tenures : i. 97, 137. 

O 0 a 
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Land-Bevenue, arranging instalments, importance of: 

remission and suspension of : i. 369. 
farming systems in 1772 : i. 394. 


Land-Bevenue in Bengal 


i. 367. 


history of: i. 394 - 

accounts and records, origin of : i. 416. 


,, increase of : i. 439 note. 

^ ^ proportion of P. S. to temporary S. : i. 44 2 - 

}J recovery of by Sale laws : i. 435 - 

Land-Re venue (M’.'W. P.), history of : ii. 72 - 

See ‘ Assessment,’ ‘ Farming,’ ‘ Instalments/ ‘ Remission and 
Suspension/ ‘ Collection.’ 

Land, right in, as defined by law (L. B.) : iii. 594 - 
Land-systems (I.), difficulty of their study : i. 1, 2. 

Land-tax in England compared with L.-R. in I. : i. 25. 
Land-tenures; see ‘Tenures.’ 

La Touche, Mr., his S. of Ajmer : ii. 353. 

,, remarks on the village system : ii. 352 note. 

Law, effect of modem on land-tenures : i. 101. 

‘ Law and constitution ' of I., the : i. 246. 

Lease and grant, right by (L. B.) : iii. 497- 

See ‘ Waste-land,’ < Village-lease,’ &c. 

Legislative power for I. in England : i. 78. 

„ „ (M.) and (Bo.) : i. 80, 83. 

„ Council, the : i. 85. 

Legislature, the Indian : i. 77. 

„ table showing history of: i. 88. 

„ abstract of history : i. 93. 

Legislature, the Indian, first form of : i. 80. 

,, second form of: i. 82. 

;J „ third form of: i. 83. 

„ present form of: i. 85. 

‘ Local administration,’ meaning of: i. 39 - 


‘ Local government,’ ,, >• 39 - 

‘ Local Laws Act,’ the : i. 90. 

Logan, Mr. W., on Malabar tenures : iii. 164, 6. 


M. 

Magistrate and Collector ; see ‘ Collector.’ 

< Manorial rights’ of Zamindar landlords : i. 516. 

Maps (Revenue), difference between 1 raiyatwdri ’ and other: see iii 
3 11 - 

Marks ; see ‘ Boundary. 

Measurement of land feared by tlie people (Ben.) : 1 . 272, 408. 9 - 
Minor S. on lapse of grants, &c. (N. W. P.) : ii. 293. 

‘Miscellaneous’ L.-Revenue (M.) : iii. 102. 

Monsoon or rainy season, the : i. 12. 

Mortgagee (tenure of the so-called), Malabar : iii. 161, 168, 9. 

See ‘ Kanam ’ in Vern. Ind. 
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Munro (Capt., afterwards Sir T.) appointed to S. work in M. : iii. 6, 16. 
„ his defence of the raivatwari S. : iii. 43. 

,, comparison of it with the Zamindari : id. 44. 

Mutation ; see ‘ Dakhil kharij ’ in Vern. Ind. 

Muhammadans, their idea of custom : i. 6. 


N. 

Names, vernacular, but Anglicized by custom, retained : i. 20. 

Native rule, characteristics of : i. 248. 

‘ Non-regulation ’ province, meaning of term : i. 50. 

,, „ „ the law of: i. 89. 

,, „ ,, rules having force of law : id. 

Northern Circars ' Sirkar), grant of : i. 291 ; iii. 7. 

,, ,, early adm. of: iii. 14. 

Northern India, meaning of term : i. 8. 

North-Western Provinces,the, territories comprised in : i. 10. 

,, ,, ,, acquisition and formation of: i. 36, 41, 2. 

,, „ ,, particulars of districts in : i. 63. 

„ ,, general account of: ii. 1, 9, n. 

„ ,, ,, early revenue legislation in : ii. 15. 

„ „ ,, Settlement Commissioners for : ii. 18. 

,. ,. „ ill success of first measures : ii. 14. 

,. ,, ,, rejection of proposal for P. S. : ii. 15, 19. 

,, ,, „ development of Reg. VII of 1822 : ii. 23. 

.. ,, ,, basis of Settlement under that law : 

ii. 23, 4 - 

,, „ „ difficulty found in working it : ii. 25. 

,, ., ,, improved system of 1833 : ii. 27. 

„ ,, ,, the first regular S. : ii. 28. 

,, ,, ,, the L.-R. Act of 1873 : ii. 29. 

,, ,, ,, modern S. (stages of work) : ii. 31. 

., ,, ,, cesses levied : ii. 70. 

,, „ „ tenures described : ii. 98. 

Sec under ‘ Assessment.’ 

Note-books for Parganas (N. W. P. andOudh; : ii. 275. 


O. 

Occupancy right in S. Mirzapur : ii. 307. 

Occupancy, tenant with i-ight of; see ‘Tenant/ 

Occupant ; see ‘ Landholder,’ 1 Survey-tenure.’ 

Officers, official business, &c. ; see ‘ Revenue-officers,’ ‘ Rovenue business 
and procedure.’ 

Orthography of vernacular words : i. 16. 

Overlord ; see ‘Taluqdari right’ in Vern. Ind. See also ‘ Double Tenure’ 
and ‘ Tenure.’ 

Owner, ownership, &c. ; see ‘Proprietor.’ 

P. 

Parliament, power of legislating for India : i. 78, 9. 

‘Partial system’ (of survey) Bo. : iii. 219. 
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Partition of Estates (Ben.) : i. 693. 

„ „ (N. W. P. andOudh), ‘perfectand imperfect’: ii. 292, 3 

,, „ (Oudh), peculiarity of distribution of the lots or 

shares: ii. 358. 

,, ,, (Ajmer), Chiefs’ estates: ii. 337. 

„ » (Pj-) = B. 759. 

,, „ (Pj-)> ‘ perfect ’ of villages : ii. 625. 

n ,1 (C. p.) : ii. 522- 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 284, 315. 

,, „ (Coorg), in Jamma land: iii. 471. 

„ ,, (Caehar) : iii. 441. 

Period of Settlement (N. W. P.) : ii. 82. 

„ „ (Pj-) : 577 - 

„ (C. P.) : ii. 438. 

Permanent Settlement, discussion about a general ) . 

(for all I.) ) 1- : 

,, „ the (Ben.) : i. 243, 400. 

„ „ „ effects of: i. 438. 

„ ,, „ districts affected by : i. 441. 

,, „ „ procedure of: i. 407. 

,, ,, „ (M.), partially carried out: iii. 16, 17. 

„ ,, ,, (N. W. P.), in certain districts : ii. 5. 

,, „ „ (Sylhet), peculiarity of the : iii. 443. 

„ „ ,, (Sylhet), various kinds of estates resulting 

from : iii. 445. 

„ „ „ (Goalpara) : iii. 431. 

See also ‘ Settlement.’ 

Persian wheel, the : i. 15. 

Persons settled with, in cases where a selection ) . 

has to be made : ) 1- 2 ’ 

,, ,, ,, ,, ,, (Ben.) : i. 410, 466. 

1. v „ » ii ( N - w - P-) : 82. 

)) >, >; ), (Pj-) •• ii- 605. 

Place, Mr. Lionel, his report on Chingleput villages : iii. 117. 

Ploughs, holding by, as a measure of right: ii. 188 note. 

Possession (in land cases), remarks on : ii. 33. 

Precarious districts, revenue policy in : ii. 80. 

See ‘Fluctuating.’ 

Preemption, law and custom of (Pj.) : ii. 625, 6. 

„ „ „ (Berdr; : iii. 389. 

„ „ „ (Caehar) : iii. 439. 

Presidencies, the ; i. 30. 

‘ Prevailing ’ rent-rates (N. W. P.) : ii. 59. 

Primogeniture: i. 224. 

„ (Bo.) : iii. 285. 

„ (Oudh) : ii. 213. 

Prinole, Mr., his surveys (Bo.) : iii. 210. 

Prinsep, Mr., orders regarding tenants (Pj.) : ii. 705. 

„ assessment of irrigation : ii. 574. 

* Prism planting ’ (in demarcation) (Assam) : iii. 424 note. 
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Produce-rents (i. e. paid in kind) (N.W.P.) : ii. 69 and note. 

„ „ „ (Pj-) = ii- 569, 578, 584. 

„ „ „ „ (statistics) : ii. 722. 

,, „ „ (Ben. Bihar) described : i. 602. 

Pronunciation of Vernacular words : i. 16. 

Property in land as acknowledged in I. : i. 218. 

,, ,, „ nature of : i. 216. 

„ „ „ absence of any standard like that in 

Roman law : i. 220. 

„ „ ,, related rather to the produce than to 

the soil itself: i. 221. 

,, „ two main ideas recognized : i. 223. 

„ „ Hindu authorities on : i. 227. 

,, „ Muhammadan „ : i. 228. 

,, ,, universal right of the State, a later claim of conquerors : 

i. 230. 

,, „ claim how dealt with by Brit. Govt. : i. 26, 234. 

„ „ private (South Canara) : iii. 144. 

,, „ „ (Malabar) : iii. 167. 

,, ,, in raiyatwari provinces : iii. 128, 272, 366. 

* Proprietary right,’ the term considered : i. 217. 

,, title compared with that of 1 Occupants-’ or the ‘Survey- 
tenure ’: iii. 272. 

,, „ in villages conferred (C.P.) : ii. 385, 456-7. 

‘ Proprietor,’ certain classes actually so called (Assam) : iii. 404. 
Proprietor of plot or holding (Pj.,C.P.).; see Malik maqbuza in Vern. Index. 
Protection, against freebooters (Bo.) : iii. 280. 

„ „ „ Berar : iii. 379. 

See Ghatwal in Vern. Index. 

‘Protective lease’ (Pj.) : ii. 594- 
See ‘Improvements.’ 

Provinces of I., how created : i. 30. 

„ „ list of: i. 34. 

,, „ unattached to Presidencies, how provided for : i. 37. 

,, „ list of, showing form of ‘ village ’ prevalent in each : i. r 77- 

Public demand recovery (Ben.) ; see Certificate. 

R. 

Receipt-books of tenants (C.P.) : ii. 517. 

,, occupants (Berar) : iii. 387. 

‘Recognized share’ (Bo.) : iii. 218, 316. 

Records (and Statistics) by village officers (N.W.P.) : ii. 279. 

„ „ „ W : iU - 91. 

„ „ „ ( p h) : ». 757 - 

„ „ » ( c - p -) •• B- 520. 

„ „ „ (Berar) : iii. 354 

„ „ „ (Bo.) : iii. 244, 3m 

Redistribution of holdings (Pj.) : ii. 637-8, 684. 

„ „ (M.): iii. 118. 

See Exchange. 
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Refusal of Settlement (N.W.P.) : ii. 84. 

„ „ (C.P.) : H. 408. 

„ „ (Pj-) = »• 805. 

Registered occupant ; see ‘ Survey-tenure.’ 

Registers, village (M.) : iii. 90. 

Registration of Estates (Ben.) : i. 433. 

„ modern (Ben.): i. 683. 
n ,, of changes (Ben.) : i. 686. 

of subordinate interests and ‘tenures’ so called 


(Ben.) : i. 687. 

„ ‘ general ’ and ‘ special ’ (Ben.) : i. 687-8. 

„ of land-titles (Assam) : iii. 460. 

„ of declaration of title (L.B.) : iii. 500. 

< Regulation ’ and ‘ Act,’ difference between : i. 82. 
t Regulations,’ The (old), of Bengal, Bombay and Madras : i. 81. 

how far applicable to unattached Provinces : i. 81. 
Regulations (the old) :— 

,, VIII of 1793 (P.S. Law) (Ben.) : i. 400. 

,, XIX of 1793 ) Invalid Revenue- 

,, XXXVII of 1793 | free holdings (Ben.) : i. 425. 

„ XXV of 1802 (M.) : iii. 17. 

,, XXIX of 1802 (M.) : iii. 89. 

„ I of 1803 (M.) : iii. 84. 

„ XII of 1816 (M.) : iii. 55 note. 

,, II of 1819 (Ben.) : i. 430. 

„ XI of 1825 in force in (Pj.) : ii. 754 note. 

„ III of 1828 : i. 431. 

,, VII of 1822 (Ben. & N.AV.P. &c.), its origin : i. 301. 

„ „ its development : ii. 23. 

,, IX of 1833, origin and scope of : ii. 26-7. 

Regulations (modern under 33 Viet. Cap. 3.) 

,, ,, their origin : i. 92. 

,, I of 1872 (III of 1874) (Pj.) : ii. 722. 

,, III of 1872 (Santal Pcrg. Ben.) : i. 588, 591. 

,, XIII of 1872 (Hazara, Pj.) : ii. 722. 

,, V of 1873 (Assam, ‘ Inner line’) : iii. 452. 

,, VI of 1874 (Ajmer forest) : ii. 333. 

,. Ill of 1876 (Andaman Is.) : iii. 546. 

,, II of 1877 (Ajiner L.-R.) : ii. 333, 367. 

„ II of 1880 (amended III of 1884) (Assam) : iii. 452. 

,, II of 1881 (amended I of 1885) (Coorg) : iii. 468. 

„ I of 1882 (Assam) : iii. 452 note. 

„ I of 1886 (amended II. of 1889) (Assam L.-R.) : iii. 399, 402, 

462, 3 - 

„ I of 1889 (Coorg L.-R.) : iii. 482. 

„ III of 1889 (U. B.) : iii. 537. 

Relinquishment (Bo.) : iii. 270, 313. 

„ (Berar) : iii. 369, 387. 

„ (L.B.) : iii. 499. 

„ (M.) : iii. 38, 9, 93, 128. 
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Relinquishment (Assam) : iii. 417, 427. 

Remission of Revenue (and suspension) : i. 369. 

,, (N.W.P.j : ii. 300. 

,, (C.P.) : ii. 53 °- 

„ „ (Pj.) : ii- 746 . 

„ ,. (Coorg) : iii. 481. 

,. „ (L.B.J : iii. 532. 

„ ,, (Ajmer): ii. 363- 

Remissions ‘fixed’ and ‘casual’ (M., : iii. 99. 

not allowed in Zamindaris (M.) iii. 101. 

Rent, process of change from grain to cash : ii. 193. 

,, (Bell. ,. Rent-settlement : i. 452. 

,, ,. .. enhancement at: i. 460, 1. 

,, ,, duration of when settled : i. 461, 656, 657. 

„ remarks on the policy of: i. 462. 

,, „ in kind in Bihar : i. 602. 

,, „ arrears, recovery : i. 658. 

„ (M.) arrears, recovery : iii. 106. 

,, (N.W.P.) Landlord’s rents once the rcreime payment made to the 
State : i. 622; ii. 48. 

,, „ comparison of grain and cash rents : ii. 192. 

adjustment of tenants’ at S. : ii. 71. 

,, calculation for assessment purposes : ii. 53 sc-fl. 

,, ,, rent-rate report : ii. 61. 

,, ,, rent (tenant’s) remission for calamity : ii. 178, 253. 

,, „ rent-suits : ii. 303. 

,, Act ; sec Tenant (Law). 

„ (C.P.) : ii. 415- 43 '- 
„ rate report, example of: ii. 431. 

„ (Pj.) methods of payment by tenants : ii. 715. 

„ „ not originally paid, only ‘ proprietary dues ’: ii. 708. 

Sec Teuant. 

Resettlement ; see Revision. 

• Resumption ’ rules of (Ben. : i. 428. 

See ‘ Revenue-free.’ 

Revenue-Adm. general view of : i. 241. 

(N. W. P.) dependent on the village-system : ii. 271. 

,, (Ben.) districts not subject to regular : i. 448. 

(Pj.) under the Sikhs : ii. 540. 

„ (Bo.) failure of early : iii. 207. 

Revenue assignments, lapsed, assessment of ;Pj.) : ii. 602. 
Revenue-collection and arrears recovery ; see * Collection, ‘ Instalments. 
Revenue farmers of villages (N. \Y. P. 1 : ii. 122. 

See ‘ Taluqdur,’ ‘Zainindar,’ ‘Khot,’ &c. in Vei n. Index. 
Revenue-farming, origin of under the Mughal Empire : i. 183. 

,, ,, sketch of its growth : i. 184. 

_ the conquered Rajas made Rev. farmers : i. 185 ; ii. 

205. 

„ early attempts at, in Bengal : i. 284. 

,, in Oudh, account of: ii. 209. 
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Revenue-free grants and assignments of revenue. 

„ 9J ,, effects of on land-tenure : i. 98. 

Revenue-free grants and assignment | . 


of L.-R. under Mughal rule : 


resumed or taxed by Maratha 
rulers : ii. 460 ; iii. 237, 278. 
estates in Bengal : i. 5 2 7 - 
resumption of invalid (Ben.): i. 423. 
settlement of claims (M.) : iii. 81. 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 236, 

298. 

called 1 alienated lands’ (Bo.) : iii. 
299 and note. 

kinds of (Sindh) : iii. 332. 

„ (N. W. P.) : ii. 154 - 

charges imposed on (N. W. P.) : ii. 
155 - 

account of tenures (C. P.) : ii. 4 IO > 
476. 

„ „ (Pj.): ii- 699 , 

753 - 

,, political grants, Karnal 

(Pj.) : ii. 685. 

(Assam) : iii. 406. 

(Berir) : iii. 376. 


Revenue Officers, general duties of : i. 326, 7. 

,, „ training subordinates: i. 358. 

,, ,, (N. W. P. and Oudh) : ii. 268. 

,, ,, ,, subordinate : ii. 273. 

„ „ (Ajmer) : ii. 366. 

„ „ (Pj.) : ii. 727. 

„ „ (M.) : iii. 84. 

,, ,, „ Inspectors : iii. 87. 

„ „ (C.P.): ii- 5 °°- 

„ „ „ Inspectors: ii. 519. 

„ ,, (Berar) : iii. 383. 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 3 ° 7 - 

,, „ „ their duties : iii. 311. 

„ „ (Ben.) : i. 662. 

? , „ „ branches of duty: i. 698. 

„ ,, courts of: i. 646. 

„ „ (Assam) : iii. 458. 

„ „ (L. B.) : iii. 527- 

„ „ (U.B.) : iii. 535 - 

„ „ (Coorg) : iii. 488. 

„ „ of old regime, usurpations of: i. 136. 

„ tendency to grow into landlords : i. 566. 
See ‘ Collector,’ ‘Kanungo,’ ‘ Tahsildar,’ &c. 
Revenue-Procedure, forms, Courts, &c. 

„ „ (Ben.) : i. 681. 
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Revenue-Procedure (Ben.), Courts: i. 646. 

„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 312, 319. 

„ „ (M.) : iii. 107. 

„ „ (N. W. P. and Oudh) : ii. 288. 

„ „ „ „ courts: ii. 271. 

„ „ „ „ appeal, course of: 

n „ (C. P-) : ii- 5 ° 3 , 5 = 9 - 

„ „ (Pj.) : ii- 732 , 762. 

,, „ (Assam) : iii. 463. 

„ „ (Coorg) : iii. 482. 

„ „ (L. B.) : iii. 533. 

„ „ (U. B.) : iii. 544. 

Revenue-rate Report (Pj.) : ii. 586. 

Revenue, sources of, under Native rule (U. B.) : iii. 536. 
Revenue suit (i. e. suit in a Rev. Court) (Pj.) ii. 763. 

„ (N. W. P.) : ii. 271, 303. 

See ‘Court.’ 

Revision or Resettlement in general : i. 355. 

Revision Settlements (M.) : iii. 53. 

„ „ (Bo.) re-survey: iii. 238. 

,, „ „ how far required : iii. 239. 

„ ,, „ increase, percentage in : iii. 242. 

„ ,, (Assam) : iii. 428. 

See Settlement. 

Rice-lands (Bo.), mode of assessing : iii. 228. 

Rice not the general food of the people : i. 13, 156 note. 
Rights, record of (at Settlement and otherwise). 

,, „ (Ben. Temp. S.) : i. 467, 660. 

„ „ (N.W.P.) : ii. 84, 87. 

,, ,, (Oudh) : ii. 267. 

,, „ (N. W. P.) legal validity of: ii. 91. 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 409. 

„ „ (Pj.) legal requirements: ii. 560. 

„ ,, ,, documents forming : ii. 562. 

„ „ „ legal validity of: ii. 567. 

„ „ „ Hazara district: ii. 723. 

„ ,, (Assam) : iii. 429. 

„ „ (B. B.) : iii. 522, 3. 

„ ,, (U. B.) tentative : iii. 542. 

See Land-Records. 


Rights in land, as found in the Kumaon hills : ii. 312, 3. 
„ „ (Bo.) : iii. 247. 

„ „ (L. B.) : iii. 494. 

„ „ (U. B.) not legally defined : iii. 542. 

See ‘Tenure,’ ‘Proprietary,’ &c. 
River districts (Pj.), tenure of: ii. 657. 

Riverain lands ; see Division. 

Rogers, Mr. A., on Bombay tenures : iii. 260. 

Rose, Mr., Report on custom of Bhejbarar : ii. 143 
‘ Royal ’ lands (Malabar) : iii. 159. 


ii. 3 ° 4 - 
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Royal lands (U. B.) : iii. 539. 

„ farms (Coorg) : iii. 476. 

,, „ remarks on : iii. 539. 

Rulersliip, when it gives rise to landlordship, remarks on the process of 
change : i. 134. 

Rules (formal) for assessment (N. W. P.) : ii. 66, 92. 

„ „ „ (Pj-) : ^ 580. 

See Assessment. 

Rupee, fractions, used in calculating or denominating land-shares 
(N. W. P.) : ii. 127. 

S. 

Sacred groves (Coorg) : iii. 478. 

Sale law (Ben.), first mention of : i. 397. 

„ ,, the : i. 435. 

,, ,, voiding incumbrances under, reason for : i. 437. 

,, „ purchaser under, entitled to P. S. : id. note. 

„ „ general and special registration : i. 687, 8. 

,, ,, as affecting tenants and their rents : i. 639. 

,, „ procedure under : i. 689. 

,, ,, (N. W. P.) old law ; effect of on village tenures : ii. 118. 

„ ,, (old) (N. W. P.) ; see ‘Special Commission.' 

,, ,, (M.) for Zamindari estates, how differs from that of 

Bengal : iii. 136 note. 

Sandal-wood, right of Govt, to (Coorg): iii. 478. 

‘ Scheduled districts ’ : i. 90. 

„ „ (N. W. P.) : ii. 8 and note. 

Note (Jhansi Division has ceased to bo scheduled since the vol. was in type.) 
Seasons in I. : i. 12. 

Secretary of State for I. and his Council : i. 78. 

‘ Secure ’ and ‘ Insecure ’ districts and estates : i. 371. 

,, areas (Ajmer) : ii. 358. 

„ (Pj-) : ii- 748. 

Serfdom in Oudh : ii. 247. 

Serfs; see Slaves. 

1 Series ’ (of soils) (M.): iii. 59. 

Settlement. 

(I.) in general. 

,, Meaning of the term : i. 201, 243, 329. 

„ Akbar’s ; account of: i. 275, 6. 

,. sometimes involves a Sub-S. : i. 20. 

,. P. S. in Bengal, its essential features : i. 286, 7. 

,. ,, „ not Lord Cornwallis’work: i. 185. 

,, S. always made with a ‘ proprietor ’ (so called or not) : i. 287. 

,, P. S. (alone) carried out without survey : i. 289. 

„ „ expectations of disappointed : i. 290. 

,, ,. in Madras, its failure : i. 292. 

,, ,, proposed (and not sanctioned N. W. P.) : i. 300. 

,, ,, questions of a general: i. 340. 

,, ,, considerations regarding : i. 345. 

,, ,, proposal finally negatived : i. 345. 
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Settlement on the raiyatwari principle, how it originated : i. 293. 

„ in (M.) : i. 293, 4. 

„ Raiyatwari of Bombay : i. 146, 315, 317. 

„ „ of Madras: i. 29T. 

,, systems resembling : i. 322 ; iii. 392. 

„ first ideas of, for N. W. P. : i. 298. 

,, the Temporary (or non-Permnnent) : i. 302. 

term of duration, not fixed by law : i. 303. 

,, 1 village ’ and ‘ mahal,’ terms explained : i. 304. 

„ Reg. VII of 1882 and its modification : i 305. 

,, the 1 Malguzari ’ of C. P. : i. 311. 

,, the ‘Taluqdari’ of Oudh : i. 313. 

,, of the Pan,jab : i. 309. 

„ simplification of procedure in new Settlements revision Sa . 
i- 355- 

,, changes in the maps and records : i. 357. 

,, Reports, nature and use of : i. 2. 

„ 1 Regular ’ and ‘ Summary ’: i. 304. 

(II.) Settlements of provinces. 

„ Early Settlements (annual) Bengai. : i. 397. 

,, Decennial, the, made P. : i. 400. 

,, History of the : i. 399. 

„ Procedure of : i. 407. 

,, P. S. of Bengal : i. 404, 5. 

,, Temporary S. (Ben.): i. 450, 1. 

,, „ „ operations of: i. 455. 

,, ,, with whom made: i. 466. 

„ „ proportion of assets taken by Govt.: i. 464. 

, t „ „ duration of: i. 467. 

„ ,, ,, Records of: i. 467. 

n „ ,, sanction required : i. 468. 

„ of Chittagong : i. 489. 

,, of Orissa : i. 473, 5. 

„ of resumed Rev.-free estates : i. 427. 

„ of Chutiya Nagpur: i. 493. 

„ of the Santal parganas : i. 496. 

„ of Jalpaiguri and Darjiling : i. 498. 

,, of the North-Western Provinces. 


the ‘ village ’ of (N. W. P.) general : ii. 72. 

S. officers, powers and functions of: ii. 32, 72, 84. 6. 
enquiry into rights : ii. 85, 6. 

‘Summary Settlements ’: ii. 293. 
of Kumaon : ii. 309. 
of S. Mirzapur : ii. 306. 
of JaonsarBawar : ii. 316. 
of Oudh : ii. 255. 

„ (Sub-settlement) : ii. 266. 

„ power of S.Officers : ii. 256. 

of Ajmer : ii- 342, 5- 

„ in 1874 : ii. 353. 

„ in 1883-7 : ii. 356. 
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Settlement (Central Provinces.) 

„ of the C. P. (1863-75) : ii. 385, 395. 

,, Proposed modification of in Chanda, Nimar and Sambalpur 
ii. 469. 

„ the new Settlements, law of: ii. 406. 

„ duration of: ii. 438. 

,, Raiyatwari S. in : ii. 438. 

„ of the (Panjab.) 

„ old Settlements : ii. 543. 

,, modern procedure of: ii. 553. 

„ S. establishments : ii. 554. 

,, records of : ii. 560, 567. 

„ reports of : ii. 568. 

„ duration of : ii. 577. 

,, statistics of: ii. 607. 

,, (Madras.) 

,, remarks on the term as used in (M.) : iii. 32. 

„ old village-lease system : iii. 25, 28. 

„ early Settlements of: iii. 16, 34, 6. 

„ defects of the : iii. 45, 48. 

,, the modern system : iii. 51. 

„ the establishment: iii. 53, 54 note. 

„ the Settlement Commissioner : iii. 85. 

„ duration of : iii. 75. 

,, records of: iii. 76. 

,, Settlement of Inam claims : iii. 78. 

,, of the Wainad : iii. 181. 

„ of the Nilgiris : iii. 189, 194. 

„ (Bombay.) 

„ of the Dakhan in Mughal times : iii. 204. 

„ of Bombay: iii. 195. 

„ „ date of : iii. 201. 

,, by talukas rather than districts : iii. 237. 

„ Revision S. : iii. 238. 

„ Records of : iii. 244. 

,, ofBERAR: iii. 347. 

„ of Sindh: iii. 336. 

„ „ ‘ the Irrigational ’: iii. 340. 

„ systems of, allied to the regular Raiyatwari: iii. 392, 3. 

„ Assam: iii. 416. 

,, „ Annual S.: iii. 419. 

„ ,, 10 years’ S. id. 

„ of Sylhet: iii. 443, 5, 6. 

„ of Cachar : iii. 434, 437. 

,, of Goalpara : iii. 431. 

,, of Coorg : iii. 480. 

„ of Lower Burma : iii. 512, 13. 

„ of Upper Burma : iii. 536. 

Shared villages (Bo.) : iii. 261. 

Shares in villages (N. W. P.), principle of: ii. 131, 2. 
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Shares in Chiefs’ Estates (Bo.) : iii. 280. 

Also see ‘ Recognized Share,' 1 Co-occupant,' 1 Land-division.' 
Shifting cultivation : i. 115. 

See ‘Taungya,’ ‘Jum,’ ‘Kumri ’ in Vern. Index. 

Shore, on Zamindars in Bengal: i. 507, 520. 

Slaves (M.) : iii. 12 r. 

„ (Assam) : iii. 402. 

„ (Coorg) : iii. 472. 

„ (Malabar) : iii. 157 and note. 

Soil, classification of, for Assessment purposes. 

„ (Bo.) : iii. 222. 

„ (Sindh) : iii. 338, 342. 

„ (M.) : iii. 59. 

,, ,, table of: iii. 61. 

„ (N.W.P.): ii. 57- 

,, „ map illustrating: ii. 78. 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 583- 

„ (C. P.): ii.428. 

„ „ ‘ factors ’ : ii. 479. 

,, (Assam) : iii. 416, 7. 

„ (L. B.) : iii. 516. 

‘ Southern India,’ meaning of: i. 8. 

Special Commission (N.W.P.) to examine into Revenue Sales : ii. 118, 
163, 166. 

Spelling of vernacular words : i. 16. 

Standard rent-rates (N. W. P.) : ii. 60. 

State, the Hindu ; rulership indivisible succession : i. 131, 224. 

,, right of the to all waste land : i. 236. 

„ right of to land generally, examined : i. 236. 

,, right of in the Himalayan States : i. 231 note. 

,, lands (U. B.) : iii. 539. 

See ‘Royal.’ 

Sub-collectorate ; see ‘ Tahsil,’Vern. Ind. 

Sub-deputy Collector, the (Ben.) : i. 673. 

Sub-proprietary right : i. 205. 

„ „ not reckoned as such in Ben. : i. 535. 

Sub-proprietors (Oudh) : ii. 235. 

,, ,, not liable to distraint for arrears of rent 

ii. 267 note. 

„ „ (C. P.) : ii. 478. 

See ‘ Inferior,’ ‘ Malik-maqbtiza, ’ in Vern. Ind. 
Sub-settlement, the : i. 201. 

„ „ (N. W. P.): ii. 157- 

„ „ (Oudh) : ii. 230, 236, 243. 

Sub-soil, notice taken of in classification (M.) : iii. 61. 

1 Sub-tenancy rules,' the (Berar) : iii. 355. 

Sub-tenants (Ben.) : i. 605. 

„ (C. P.) : ii. 496- 

Succession, female, to land : i. 225. 

See ‘Joint,’ &c. 
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Summary Settlement Act (Bo.) ; see ‘Alienation.’ 
Superimposition of landed interests : i. 99. 

„ „ „ (by conquest) : ii. 641. 

Superintendent, the (L. B.) : iii. 530. 

‘Superintendent’ of Settlement (Pj.) abolished : ii. 731 note. 
Superior and inferior proprietors in villages (Pj.) : ii. 641, 697. 

,, oecupants (Bo.) : iii. 273. 

Supervisors (1769) : i. 392. 

Survey. 

,, (Ben.), P. S. made without : i. 407. 

,, modern survey : i. 456. 

,, „ of alluvial lands: i. 457. 

,, „ agency employed : i. 459. 

„ law and procedure of: 1.691. 

„ (M.) : iii. Si, 5®, 55- 

„ „ size of field or ‘ S-number ’: iii. 56. 

., „ method of sub-dividing : iii. 57. 

„ (Bo.) before Brit, rule : iii. 204. 

„ „ the staff and its working : iii. 213. 

„ terms of, defined : iii. 215, 218 note. 

„ (N. W. P.) (the old Revenue) : ii. 38. 

„ (the Cadastral) : ii. 39. 

„ the (Pj.): ii. 555- 
„ (C. P.) : ii. 412- 

„ (Ajmer) : ii. 35 s - 
,, Assam (the Cadastral): iii. 423. 

„ (Coorg) : iii. 480. 

,, (E. B.) (the modem revenue) : iii. 315. 

lt „ the ‘ supplementary ’: iii. 529. 

Survey-tenure (Bo.), the, described : iii. 269. 

,, how protected : iii. 271. 

„ succession to: iii. 272. 

„ „ (Berar) : iii. 366,368. 

‘ Sweetlands mahal,’ the : iii. 447 note - 
Sykes, Col., on Dakhan villages : iii. 257 note. 

T. 

Tank (irrigation reservoir), the : i. 15, 16. 

„ in Ajmer, remarks on : ii. 348. 

„ „ varieties of: ii. 354. 

„ in C. P. : ii. 371- 

Taxation, difference between English and Indian : i. 280 note. 

‘Tax-tickets’ (L. B.) : iii. 53 1 - 

Tea-cultivation (Assam) : iii. 415- 

Temporary occupation of land (L. B.) : iii. 5° 2 - 

‘Temporary ’ S., the : i. 302. 

See ‘Settlement.’ 

Tenancy—Tenant. 

(I) In general. 

Tenancy—Tenant, relation to landlord : i. 206. 

cases of natural tenant right : i. 207. 
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Tenancy—Tenant, first legal experience with in Bengal : i. 207. 

„ ,, tenants and the Sale Laws (B.) : i. 209. 

,, ,, „ and the landlord's farming (patni) arrange¬ 

ments : i. aio. 

,, ,, attempts to classify, according to their rights : i. 211. 

„ ,, the 12 years’ rule : i. 212. 

„ nature of legal protection afforded : i. 212. 

,, „ controversy as to right: i. 213. 

(II.) Tenant in Bengal. 

(a) Informer days, and under P. S. 

Tenant, protection at the time of the P. S. : i. 610. 

,, ,, always contemplated : i. 615. 

,, supposed ‘ Pergunna rate ’ of rent : i. 620. 

„ rent never intended to be generally unalterable : i. 6r8. 
626, 7. 

,, original provisions of Reg. VIII of 1793 (P. S. law) : i. 627. 

,. oM ‘resident,’ protected : i. 628. 

.. eviction of, under P. S. law : i. 630. 

.. summary of position ,, ,, i. 631. 

., the ‘ Patta rules ’: i. 633. 

,, legislation adverse to (1799-1812) : i. 634. 

,. early distraint law : i. 634. 

proposals for relief (1811) : i. 636. 

(6) Modem legal provisions, 

,, view of the law (1859-1885 ! : i. 641. 

,, Acts locally in force : i. 452, 3, 648, 9. 

cases in Revenue Courts : i. 646. 

,, changed to Civil Court : i. 648, 661. 

,, Enhancement (1859) : *• 644, 5- 
» „ ,, (1885): i. 653, 4. 

„ ,, „ of occupancy raiyat: i. 653. 

,, commutation of grain-rents : i. 656, 

,. distraint in 1859 : i. 646. 

,, „ „ 1885 : i. 660. 

,, classes of, 1859 : i. 641. 

» ;• 1885 : i. 650. 

Tenant, the 12 years’ rule in Bengal : i. 643. 

,, protection to non-occupancy raiyat: i. 658. 

,, the ‘ under-raiyat ’: i. 660. 

,, improvements by tenant: i. 659. 

,, record of rights of : i. 660. 

(c) Kinds of tenant 
,, local varieties of: i. 598. 

,, on alluvial lands (Noakhali) : i. 608. 

,, occupancy right not desired, Chittagong : i. 607, 8. 

„ the, in Chutiya Nagpur : i. 582. 

,, ,, in Santal Pergunnahs : i. 498, 592. 

(III.) Bombay. 

Tenants, simplicity of the position : iii. 247, 273. 

,, „ in Khoti estates: iii. 288, 291. 

VOL. III. P p 
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Tenants, under Taluqdari estate holders : iii. 283. 

,, in Beear : iii. 370. 

„ in Sindh : iii. 327. 

(IV.) Madras. 

Tenants, in general : iii. 142. 

„ position of, in Zamindari estates : iii. 132, 143 note. 

„ ,, in Kanara: iii. 151. 

„ „ in Malabar: iii. 177. 

(V.) In the N. W. Provinces. 

Tenants, payment of cash-rents a general feature : ii. 47. 

,, in general: ii. 167. 

,, at ‘fixed rates’ : ii. 169. 

,, ‘exproprietary’: ii. 170. 

,, occupancy : ii. 171. 

„ controversy about tenant-right: ii. 171. 

,, the 12 years’rule : ii. 172. 

,, tenancy law : ii. 175. 

„ protection under, to all classes : ii. 178. 

,, enhancement: ii. 177. 

,, improvements by : ii. 179, 80. 

,, distraint: ii. 178. 

„ remission of rent for calamity : ii. 178. 

,, illustrations of tenant custom : ii. 181. 

,, caste as affecting rent-rates : ii. 178, 9, 181. 

„ proportion of different classes of: ii. 181-190. 

„ general remarks on : ii. 191. 

,, rents how far settled by the S. officers : ii. 71, 2, 87 
(VI.) Oudh. 

Tenants, in general : ii. 245, 249. 

„ occupancy rights : ii. 252. 

(VII.) Central Provinces. 

Tenants, T.-right controversy in 1868 : ii. 484. 

,, protection of : ii. 386, 7. 

,, in Chanda : ii. 473. 

,, in Nimar : ii. 475. 

,, all rents fixed at S. : ii. 410, 498, 9. 

,, ‘conditional’ and ‘absolute’ occupancy : ii. 482, 3 
,, the modern law : ii. 486. 

,, ,, ,, occupancy, under: ii. 489. 

„ not extended to proprietors’ sir land : ii. 491-3. 

,, ‘village-service’: ii. 495. 

,, ordinary: ii. 496. 

(VIII.) PanjXb. 

Tenants, proportion of, to cultivating owners : ii. 573. 

,, in general : ii. 703. 

,, controversy about right: ii. 705. 

„ difficulties in certain districts : ii. 710. 

„ classes of (old and new law): ii. 712. 

„ occupancy right: id. 

,, succession to : ii. 719. 
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Tenants, alienation by : ii. 719. 

,, statistics of tenancy : ii. 721. 

„ cases in Court: ii. 762. 

,, suits for ejectment : ii. 767, 8, 9. 

„ cannot be imprisoned for arrears : ii. 770. 

,, Kangra district: ii. 696. 

Hazara district: ii. 725. 

(IX.) Tenants, Ajmer : ii. 335, 340. 

(X.) Tenants, Assam : iii. 410, 15. 

Tenants, employed on larger holdings : iii. 406, 9, 429. 

(XI.) Tenants, Burma. 

Tenants, employment and rent of: iii. 492. 

„ rights : iii. 524. 

,, on royal lands (U. B.) : iii. 540. 

Tenures. (I.) General and Historical. 

Tenures, general view of: i. 94. 

,, common factors in production of: i. 95. 

,, as affected by modern laws : i. 101. 

„ „ „ B.-R. systems: i. 97. 

,, „ „ grants of State: i. 98, 179. 

,, ,, „ economic conditions: i. 102. 

„ „ ,, old Hindu systems: i. 182. 

,, „ ,, Mughal conquest: i. 183. 

„ „ „ Maratha „ i. 193. 

,, ,, ,, Sikh i. 194* 

,, growth of layers of interests in land—one over the other : 
i. 99, 191. 

,, grades of 9uch interests : i. 198, 201. 

,, „ below proprietor: i. 205. 

,, liow concurrent interests subsist: i. 197. 

,, nature of ‘ property in land ’ : i. 216. 

(II.) In Bengal. 

Tenures (of land), in general: i. 501. 

„ „ subinfeudation of: i. 544. 

„ Registration of estates : i. 685. 

„ in a special sense : i. 205, 463, 503, 533. 

„ ,, „ described : i. 650. 

,, „ ,, variety of local names for : i. 537. 

„ „ „ difficulty of separating from Tenant- 

holdings : i. 536. 

„ „ classification of attempted 

,, ,, (1) out of ancient rights : i. 538. 

„ „ „ (2) landlords farming rents : i. 542. 

n ,, ,, (3) waste-reclamation : i. 547. 

„ ,, „ (4) rent-free rights : i. 542. 

,, ,, liability to sale for arrears : i. 661. 

„ ,, registration of: i. 687. 

„ (land) of Chittagong : i. 554. 

„ „ Orissa: i. 561. 

„ „ Chutiya Nagpur: i. 574. 

P p 2 
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Tenures (Ch. Nagpur), Act to define : i. s8r. 

,, Ghatwali, law relating to : i. 587. 

„ of the Santal pergunnahs : i. 588. 

„ Ghatwali, of tile : i. 595. 

(III.) Madras. 

general : iii. 108. 

the survey or raiyatwari: iii. 128. 

,, the Landlord (Zamindari, Polygar’s, &c.) iii. 17. 23, 130. 
,, Revenue-free (In’am) : iii. 139. 

„ on Waste-land : iii. 141. 

village, histoi-y of : iii. 109. 

,, in Nilgiri district : iii. 189. 

,, Kanara (South) : iii. 143. 

,, Malabar :— 

,, extravagant ideas about : iii. 153. 

,, development of: iii. 171. 

., „ modern form of: iii. 173. 

(IV.) Bombay. 

,. in general : iii. 249. 

„ statistics of: iii. 251. 

.. ,, modern ‘ Survey-': iii. 269. 

,. village, history of : iii. 251. 

,, Guzardt, the narwaddri and bhagdari: iii. 259. 

,. „ in the Konkan : iii. 258. 

,, double (or Taluqdari) : iii. 275. 

,. „ Wanta : iii. 277. 

,, Mewasi : iii. 279. 

,. ,, Girds: iii. 280. 

,, „ of Rajput chiefs: iii. 281. 

„ Kasbati : iii. 286. 

,. ,, Maliki : iii. 287. 

,. „ Kliota and Izdfat: iii. 287. 

,, of alienated lands : iii. 298. 

,, „ Udliadjamabandi : iii. 278. 

(V.) Tenures of Sindh : iii. 322. 

(VI.) Tenures of BekAr : iii. 356. 

,, ordinary village : iii. 358. 

„ 1 Watan ’ : iii. 372. 

., by grant : iii. 376. 

(VII.) N.-Western Provinces. 

.. general: ii. 98. 

,, classification of: ii. 100. 

village, general remarks on : ii. 105, 6, 8. 153. 

,, village (zamindari) : ii. 115. 

., „ (pattidari) : ii. 124. 

„ (bhaiaehara) : ii. 130. 

.. ,, custom of bhejbarar: ii. 143. 

„ Taluqdari : ii. 157. 

., Revenue-free: ii. 154. 

,, illustrated by Bara pargana : ii. 163. 
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Tenures, of Kumaon : ii. 310, 313. 

,, of aonsar bawar: ii. 317. 

,, of S. Mirzapur : ii. 307. 

„ Jhansi districts : ii. 155. 

(VIII.) Oudh. 

,, in general: ii. 196. 

,, Taluqdars : ii. 204. 

„ Sub-proprietors : ii. 235. 

,, Village ; history of: ii. 222. 

(IX.) Ajmer. 

„ In Government (or khalsa) land : ii. 327. 

,, Chiefs’ Estates : ii. 336. 

,, effects of the modem law: ii. 340. 

(X.) Central Provinces. 

,, village, the Gond : ii. 443. 

,, villages in later times : ii. 455. 

,, „ history of the Malguzar : ii. 456. 

,, „ Raiyatwari : ii. 476. 

,, the Zamindari, ii. 445. 

„ peculiarities of, in Sambalpur : ii. 470. 

,, exchange of holdings in : ii. 378, 471. 

„ Revenue-free, Service, &c. : ii. 476. 

,, inferior proprietary : ii. 478. 

,, general account of subordinate rights : ii. 485. 

(XI.) Pan jab. 

„ in general: ii. 609. 

,, statistics of: ii. 622. 

,, Barkley’s account of: ii. 626. 

,, grouping of, for study : ii. 632. 

,, Village community, accounts of: ii. 609. 611. 
,, cases where there are no villages : ii. 616. 

,, of great landlords, why so few : ii. 617. 

,, facts elicited from statistics : ii. 622. 

,, preservation of Village : ii. 624. 

,, of N. W. Frontier : ii. 633. 

„ exchange of holdings: ii. 633. 

„ Water-customs : ii. 643. 

,, of Southern River districts : ii. 657. 

,, Central Panjab, Jat and Gujar tribes : ii. 665. 
„ Colony villages : ii. 678, 687, 9. 

,, Ambala jagirdars, the : ii. 683. 

„ of S. E. Panjab : ii. 684. 

,, of Himalayan districts : ii. 692. 

Double tenure (Taluqdari) : ii. 697. 

„ Revenue-free : ii. 698. 

(XII.) Assam : iii. 399, 402. 

„ of Goalpara : ii. 432. 

„ Cachar (joint): ii. 434. 

„ Sylhet : ii. 443. 
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Tenures (XIII.) Coorg : iii. 469. 

,, the ‘jamma’ : iii. 470. 

„ the ‘sagu’ : iii. 473. 

,, bane lands : iii. 474. 

(XIV.) Tenures of Burma : iii. 493, 539. 

(XV.) „ ,, Andaman Islands : iii. 546. 

■Sc« also ‘Village/ ‘Tenant,’ ‘Waste-land/ and (in Vern. Index), Jagir, 
Zamindar, Taluqdar, Raiyat, Malikmaqbuza, Nisfkhiraj (Assam), 
&c., &c. 

Territories, Government of, how provided for on acquisition : i. 33. 
Township, term used for ‘ village ’: i. 97 note. 

,, the, in (L. B.) : iii. 537. 

Trees, rights in (Bo.) : iii. 304. 

„ „ (Berar) : iii. 351. 

Tribal history of Sindh : iii. 326. 

,, „ in the (Pj.) Frontier : ii. 633, 636. 

., „ ,, (Jat) : i. 140 ; ii. 611, 666, 684. 

„ „ „ (Rajput) : iii. 671, 2. 

., immigration in India : i. 120. 

„ settlements, on conquest, &c. : i. 138. 

,, holdings without village- or smaller allotments : ii. 125, 134, 654, 
668. 

Tribes, difference of constitution of; some being without Rajas : ii. 132 ; 
iii. 265 note. 

Tribes and elans, locations of, in (Oudh) : ii. 233. 

,, ,, illustration of (N. W. P.): ii. 135. 

Tributary 1 Mahals/ the, of Orissa : i. 474. 

u. 

Unit of area in Survey (Bo.) : iii. 215. 

„ „ „ (M.): iii. 56. 

„ of dry soil used in assessing (Ajmer) : ii. 361. 

,, for soil-valuation (C. P.) : ii. 416, 18. 

User of land does not imply ownership : ii. 38 and note. 

V 

Vernacular terms, use of, spelling and pronunciation : i. 16. 

Viceroy, use of the title : i. 77, 79 note. 

Village, The. 

(I.) General and Historical. 

‘ Village’; the term explained : i. 21. 

„ grouping of lands a general feature : i. 96. 

„ but not universal: i. 106. 

(See also under ‘Tribal.’) 

,, the, Mr. Phillips (Tagore Lectures, 1875) on : i. 104-5. 

„ two types distinguished : i. 106-7. 

„ Causes of formation of groups : i. 108. 

„ main origins of: i. 109. 

„ joint-village, degree of ‘jointness’ considered : i. no. 

„ idea involved in the constitution of : i. iii. 
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Village, redistribution of holdings, its meaning : i. in. 

,, ‘ family stage ’ of property : i. 112. 

,, never held in common by clan : i. 1x2 note. 

„ meaning of 1 community ’ : i. 113. 

,, antiquity of: i. 108, no, 174. 

„ element really archaic in : i. 108. 

„ right in, traced to two principles : i. 113. 

,. conclusion as to oldest form of: i. 129. 

,, is one type a decayed form of the other? : i. 146. 

„ instances of decay of form : i. 147. 

,, summary regarding the types of: i. 144. 

,, importance of, as affecting the L.-R. adm.: i. 145. 

„ tabular statement of differences : i. 154. 

,, list of provinces and form prevailing in each : i. x 77. 

„ features common to both types : i. 149. 

,, average size of group : i. 97 note. 

,, not always the L.-R. unit; i. 170. 

„ artizan and menial class in : i. 149, 50. 

„ officers of: i. 154. 

„ the headman : i. 152. 

,, officers of; their L.-R. duties : i. 558. 

(II.) Village, the Raiyatwab( ^or Non-Landlord) : i. 129. 

,, described : i. 155. 

(III.) The Joint (or Landlord). 

how it arises (Revenue-farmers, grantees, scions of rulers' 
families) : i. 130. 

„ in Guzardt (Bo.) : i. 136. 

,, in Madras : i. 143. 

(And sec heads 
„ expansion of, from small 

,, tribal conquest: i. 139. 

,, creation of landlords (C. P.) : i. 138. 

,, remarks on landlord class in : i. 134. 

„ constitution of landlord-: i. 157. 

,, Lord Metcalfe on the : i. 171. 

„ supposed stages in the development of: i. 175. 

„ the village ‘panchayat’: i. 153. 

„ the ‘zamindari’ village : i. 158. 

,, the pattidari: i. 159. 

)( „ „ method of division: i. 160. 

() ,, < perfect ’ and ‘ imperfect ’ severalty : i. 165. 

„ co-sharers‘sir’or special holding : i. 166. 

„ loss of true shares : i. 164. 

,, „ bhaiachara—not held on ancestral shares : i. 163. 

,, communities present state and prospects of: i. 168. 

Village officers, see ‘ Lambardar,’ ‘ Patel,’ ‘Patwari,’ &c., in Vern. Index. 

(IV.) The Village in Bengal. 

„ decay of village institutions in : i. 675. 

,, difference of Bihar : i. 517. 

,, in Orissa : i. 477. 


V. & VI. infra). 

centres : i. 142. 
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Village, Chittagong : i. 489, 555. 

,, Santal Pergunnahs: i. 594. 

„ Kolarian : i. 562. 

„ Dravidian survivals : i. 576. 

(V.) Village, The, in Madras. 

„ in general: iii. 109. 

„ inquiry as to ancient forms: iii. 122. 

„ in the Tamil country : iii. in. 

,, Vellalar colonies, Chingleput: iii. 112. 

„ details about Mirasi right: iii. 116. 

,, exchange of holdings: iii. 118. 

,, Mirasi rights at S.: iii. 127. 

,, Settlement on the village lease system ; iii. 25. 

,, officers of: iii. 87. 

,, records of: iii. 90. 

„ grouping for assessment: iii. 58. 

,, not found in Kanara and Malabar: iii. 147. 

(VI.) The Village in Bombay, Sindh, and BerXr. 

Village, joint or landlord, Dakhan survivals and question about: iii. 208, 
253 - 

,, and in Berar : iii. 357, 8. 

,, joint or shared (Guzarat) : iii. 259. 

,, modern condition of the : iii. 267. 

,, of the Konkan : iii. 258, 288. 

„ ordinary raiyatwari: iii. 269. 

,, officers of the : iii. 309. 

,, accounts and records (Berar) : iii. 385. 

,, committees (Berar) : iii. 370. 

,, only traces of (Sindh) : iii. 322, 3. 

(VII.) The Village Community, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. 

,, absence of any good general account of: ii. 99 note. 

,, general features of landlord village : ii. 105. 

,, old official classification of forms : ii. 103. 

,, another proposed : ii. 106. 

,, origin of: ii. 108. 

,, some of them probably once raiyatwari : ii, 109. 

,, but have became ‘joint’ under Brit. Rev. adm. : ii. 108. 

,, reason for this being accepted : ii. 109. 

,, modern origin of large number : ii. 112. 

,, ‘ ownerless' villages : ii. 112. 

,, summary of forms and origin : ii. 114. 

„ growth of a landlord class in : ii. m. 

,, tribal villages : ii. 125, 134. 

„ in the ‘ zamindari ’ form, ‘sole’and ‘joint’: ii. 115, j 18. 

,, Revenue-farmers in relation to : ii. 122. 

,, in the ‘ pattidari ’ form : ii. 124. 

,, method of sharing : ii. 126, 7. 

„ rarity of regular ancestral shares : ii. 130. 

,, shares, how lost: ii. 128. 

,, in the ‘bhaiachara’ form : ii. 131. 
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Village, illustrations of the tenure : ii. 133. 

„ how changes occur : ii. 148. 

„ community, practical working of the : ii. 153. 

,, servants, landholding : ii. iai, 156. 

,, note-books : ii. 60. 

„ inspection for assessment: ii. 59. 

„ ,, ‘statements’: ii. 88. 

,, distribution of revenue burden (bachh) : ii. 150. 

,, Bhejbarar custom : ii. 143. 

„ Oudh, state of in : ii. 200. 

,, ,, origin of: ii. 223. 

,, ,, stages in history of : ii. 228. 

,, „ fall under power of the Taluqdar : ii. 216. 

,, „ survival of rights in : ii. 230, 35. 

(Sec Sub-Settlement.) 

,, „ illustration of clan colonies : ii. 226, 7. 

(VIII.) The Village in Ajmer. 

„ originally raiyatwaii, and nowjoint: ii. 327. 333 > 343 ' 345 > 35 2 
(IX.) The Village ; Central Provinces. 

„ general view of: ii. 455. 

„ method of founding : ii. 450, 1. 

,, history of Malguziir and Patel proprietors : ii. 456, 470. 

,, officers: ii. 503. 

(X.) Village Community, the (PanjAb). 

Village, general remarks on : ii. 609. 

,, origin of: ii. 611. 

,, how different from the N. W. P. : ii. 610. 

„ official classification of: ii. 619. 

,, instance of inconvenience of: ii. 686. 

,, preservation of the communities : ii. 624. 

See ‘Tenures’ (Frontier, S.E. Panjab, Jatand Rajput, &c.). 

,, held on ‘possession asmeasureof right,’ large number accounted 
for : ii. 623. 

,, officers : ii. 732, 3. 

,, absence of in Assam : iii. 419, 20 and note. 

„ the, in Burma : iii. 491. 

,, absence of in Cooro : iii. 468. 

Vowel sounds, in vernacular : i. 17. 

W. 

Wace, Col. E. G., his Hazara S.: ii. 725 note. 

Warren Hastings, his reforms : i. 396, 7. 

Waste-land. 

(I.) In general. 

Waste-land, right to under Aryan system as described in Manu : i. 128. 

„ under Muhammadan law : i. 229. 

,, right of the State to : i. 237. 

„ disposal of at S. : i. 237. 

„ ‘Waste-land rules’: i. 238. 
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(II.) In Bengal. 

Waste-land, the rules : 1 . 479. 

„ disposal of at P. S. : i. 429. 

„ ,, in the Sundarbans: i. 480. 

„ „ Jalpaiguri and Darjiling: i. 485. 

„ „ Chittagong: i. 488. 

(III.) In Madras. 

Waste-land, general: iii. 141. 

,, under * Mirasi’ claims : iii. 119. 


,, Kanara : iii. 151 note. 

., Malabar: iii. 163, 178. 

Nilgiri hills : iii. 189. 

(IV.) In Bombay and BerAk. 

Waste-land, disposal of : iii. 314. 

,, for village use : iii. 388. 

,, rules for leasing : iii. 380. 

(V.) In N. W. P. and Oomt. 

Waste-land, surplus waste, the L.-R. Act, concerning : ii. 37. 

,, granted to be part of village : ii. 35. 

,, how dealt with in Dehra Dun : ii. 36 note. 

„ „ „ in Jhansi: ii. 36. 

,, ,, ,, in Kuinaon: ii. 310. 

,, „ ,, Jaonsar Bawar : ii. 317. 

„ „ „ Oudh: ii. 259. 

,, not originally claimed by villages : id. note. 

,, in Ajmer : ii. 332, 3 - 
(VI.) In the PanjAb. 

Waste-land, as allotted at S. : ii. 545. 

,, special cases of, Kangra and other districts : ii. 546, 7 , and notes. 

„ colonization of, w'hen canal irrigation is provided : ii. 549. 


,, ordinary rules for granting : ii. 549 - 

,, (Central Provinces), how dealt with at S.: ii. 397 - 

,, (Assam), rules : iii. 410. 

„ „ procedure under: iii. 426. 

„ ,, Cachar: iii. 442. 

,, (Coorg) : iii. 477. 

,, attached to rice-holdings on the West coast: iii. 475 and note. 

(L. B.), disposal of by Government: iii. 500. 

,, „ rights in : iii. 493. 

„ (U.B.): iii. 541- 

Water, charge for (Madras) : iii. 73, 102. 

Weights, scale of (Upper India) : ii. 117 note. 

,, „ (Madras) : iii. 63 note. 

Wells, irrigation by : i. 15. 

,, exempted from assessment (M.) : iii. 4 °? 73 * 

,, rules about : iii. 74, 5. 

,, treatment of on revision S. (Bo.) : iii. 241. 

See ‘ Assessment,’ ‘ Improvements.’ 

1 Western Polliams,’ the (M.) : iii. 19. 

‘ Wet ’ land, meaning of: iii. 56 note. 
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1 Wet ’ land, classification of (M.) : iii. 62. 

„ „ „ (Bo.) : iii. 332, 226. 

Y. 

Year, the ‘Fasli’: i. 13, 14. 

See ‘ Agricultural ’ 

Z. 

Zones of land found in villages used for assessment purposes (N. W. P.) : 
ii. 57 ' 


See ‘ Hav ’ in Vern. Ind. 





VERNACULAR INDEX AND GLOSSARY. 


(See also note at beginning of the Eng. Index.) Dist. =District; ‘ Cnlt.’ = ‘culti¬ 
vated,’ or ‘cultivation’; A.=Arabic ; H.=Hindi; P. = Persian ; S. = Sanskrit. 


Abadi ( = inhabited) (North India), 
used to indicate the part of the 
village land set apart for the 
residences, shops, &c. 

Abad (P.), inhabited ; of land under 
cultivation. 

Ghair-abad, abandoned land. 

Abad-kar (Pj.), the first clearer ; 
founder, &c. 

Abi (= watered, P.), any irrigated 
land. 

(Pj.) watered by channels from 
rivers, &c. or otherwise than 
by well (chahf) or canal 
, (nahri.) 

(Ajmer) land cultivated in the 
bed of a tank when the water 
has run off: ii. 348, 50, 56. 

Abiana, a water-rate, charge, or 
cess on irrigation : ii. 597. 

Abwab (pi. of Bab), cesses or addi¬ 
tions to the regular L.-R. assess¬ 
ment (Ben.) : i. 419. 
in former days : i. 243, 419. 
modern : i. 421, 605. 

Adangal (M.), a field register ; see 
iii. 92. 

Adhiyadar(Adh.H. = lialf), (Ben.), 
a tenant of a tenant, paying in 
kind : i. 606. 

Adhiyar, a tenant paying by Batiii 
or division of crop (Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, &c.) : iii. 406. 

Adhlapi (South Pj.), (also Khu- 
mar), a settler who sinks a 
well, on certain terms of 
tenure : ii. 663. 

Adna-malik (P.) = inferior proprie¬ 
tor; (Pj.) i. 200, (Cf. ’ala- 
malik). 

Aghani; see henwat. 

Agra dist., proportion of joint-land- 
lord villages in : ii. 117. 
assessment of: 73. 

Agraharam (M.), a land-grant rev.- 
free to Brahmans : iii. 80, 140. 


AhmadAbAd (Bo.), Taluqdarsof: iii. 
281. 

Ahom (or Aham), the ruling race 
of old Assam : iii. 399. 

Ahu (Assam), rice cult, broadcast : 
iii. 417 note. (Cf. Rtipit). 

Aima (Ben.), a grant rev.-free; oc¬ 
casionally with a reduced pay¬ 
ment, then called aima-mal- 
guzari (Midnapore) : i. 530. 
573 - 

’Ain (A. = essence) : the ‘thing 
itself.’ The original traditional 
Assessment in the Dakhan, on 
the basis of which the Marathas 
made up their ‘ Kamil ’ or full 
assessment: i. 273. 

(C. P.) : ii. 377, 8. 

Ain-ghas (or Iyenghas, M.) : see iii. 
186. 

Ajmer-MerwArA, notice of : i. 67 ; 
ii. 319 - 

local peculiarities of: ii. 347. 

Tenure of land (Khalsa) : ii. 327. 

,, ), (Chiefs’ Estates) : 

ii. 33 6 - 

British land system, the : ii. 331. 

Villages and the Waste ■ lands : 
ii- 333 , 3 - 

Joint village system modified : 
ii. 352 note. 

L.-K. Officers, &c.: ii. 366. 

Akarband (Berar), one of the Land- 
records : iii. 355. 

Akbar, the Emperor, his official 
year: i. 13. 

his S. of L.-R. : i. 275, 6. 

’Ala-Iambardar (P.j.), chief head¬ 
men over the several headmen 
of village-sections : ii. 740. 

’Ala-malik, superior owner over a 
village (Pj.): see i. 200; ii. 641. 

, . 655, 657. 

'Alamgiri ( = world - embracing!, 
(P.A.), a general rainfall (Aj¬ 
mer) : ii. 349. 
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’Aligarh, cases of double or over- 
lord (taluqdari) right in : ii. 
i 5 8 , 159 - 

Al-tam gh a. a grant under the royal 
‘ seal ’ (Ben.) : i. 530. 

Amani ( = trust), management of 
L.-R. direct under Govt, offi¬ 
cers as opposed to Ijara or 
farming; (Pj. &e.) : i. 541. 

(M.): iii. 46. 

Amaram (M.) : see iii. 81. 

Ameala, jagirdars ; account of: 

ii. 682, 701. 

„ Settlement illustrated: ii. 

589- 

Ambar-khana (P.), (Sindh): a 
State granary : iii. 342 note. 

’Amil, the ‘district’ ( = pargana) 
L.-R. officer of Mughal times : 
i. 256. 

Amin, a revenue surveyor, land 
measurer, &c. : i. 256, 604. 

Amin-faujddr, a revenue assessor 
of a pargana under the Mughal 
Empire : i. 256. 

Amisham (Malabar), a (modern) 
official division, forming a 
group of lands for L.-R. adra. 
purposes: iii. 179. 

’Amlguzar =’amil, q.v. 

Amshom ; see Amisham. 

Andaman Islands, account of: i. 
49 5 iii- 545 - 

Ang-bailki (Berar) : see iii. 371. 

Angux (Ben.), a Government es¬ 
tate : i. 474 note, 648 note. 

Anicut (anaikatta) M., a weir for ir¬ 
rigation from a river,&c.: iii. 62. 

Anwanda(SouthPj.) = ‘not wrought 
for,’ the landlord’s extra fee 
when he lets land already 
cleared : see ii. 659, 660. 

Arakan (Burma), notice of : iii. 
484. 

'Arazidar (N. W. P.), a landholder 
regarded as proprietor of his 
own holding, but having no 
share in the general profits of 
the estate : ii. 14. 

Arbab, title of a chief (Pj., N.W. 
Frontier) : see Kh an. 

Arcot (Arkkadul, the Nawab of: 

iii. 9. 

,, former existence of joint 
villages in : iii. 113. 

Arudikarei (M.), used of the old 
mirasi village when held in 
severalty : iii. 118. 

Asara (M.) = amani, q.v. 


Ashraf (A. pi. of Sharif); ‘the gen¬ 
try’ (N. W. P.), landlord class 
as distinguished from the 
plough-driving tenantry: ii. 
188. ( See also ‘ Shurfa ’ and 

‘Sahu.’) 

’Asl (A. = the root); (1) the original 
or principal thing, 'Asl jama’: 
the L.-R. as distinct from the 
extras, cesses, &c. ; (2) any¬ 
thing real or genuine : i. 614. 

Assam : i. ir, 47, 72. 

described : iii. 392, 393, 397. 
land-tenures : iii. 402. 

Settlement of: iii. 416. 

Old Bengal dists. of: iii. 430. 
Hills of: iii. 451. 

L.-R. officers of, &e. : iii. 458. 
the ‘Code’ of 1837 : iii. 398. 
statistics of land still held on 
annual lease : iii. 405 note. 

‘ Nisfkhiraj ’ explained : iii. 406. 
waste-land grants and rules : 
iii. 410. 

At (Sambalpur, C. P.), dry or un¬ 
irrigated cultivation : ii. 379. 

Autbandi (Sindh), an assessment 
roughly calculated at a rate 
per plough (aut) in backward 
parts of Nagar-Parkar dist. Cf. 
utbnndi or Otbandi : iii. 340. 

Awadh, proper spelling of Oudh: 

q.v. 

xVwwal ( = first, A.), first-class land : 
iii. 437. 

Ayaeut (ayakatfu) (M.), the area 
capable of irrigation from a re¬ 
servoir or source : iii. 62. 

B. 

BIbar tribe, peculiar tenure of 
(P.) : ii. 654. 

Babti (Bo.), extra cesses = abwab, 
q.v.: i. 273 ; iii. 283. 

Babu (Ben. and generally), title of 
younger son of a noble house ; 
now (N.W.P. and Ben.) of any 
native gentleman ; also applied 
to a clerk in an office: i. 250 
and note. 

Biichh, the process of distributing 
the revenue-demand among 
the co-sharers, under the joint- 
village system (N. W. P.): ii. 
71, 145. 150. 

(Pj.) : ii. 601. 

(C. P.) : ii. 437. 

Badaga (‘Burgher ’ of old Reports) : 
see iii. 185. 
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Badshahi (P. badshah = king), any¬ 
thing royal ; a royal grant, &c. 
(ef. Hukami): i. 425. 

Baghat (Oudli), sub-tenure of a 
grove or orchard (from A. bagh 
= garden): ii. 242, 3. 

Bagliayat (Bo.), garden land ; any 
fields (as a class) cultivated 
with sugar-cane, vegetables, 
&e., always irrigated and ma¬ 
nured : iii. 223. 

Baghichadar (C. P.', owner of a 
grove, &e., allowed to be plot- 
or sub-proprietor of it (cf. 
Baghat in Oudh): ii. 480. 

Bahanakt (Bo.): see iii. 291. 

Bahi-kliata, any shopkeeper’s led¬ 
ger ; in revenue language (N. 
India) specially of the pat- 
wan’s ledger, showing de¬ 
mands and payments of the 
landholder : ii. 279. 

Bai (Tilokchandi-), a caste or clan in 
Rai-Bareli,Oudh: i. i33;ii.234. j 

Bail (M. S. Kanara , land yielding 1 
three crops : ii. 146 note. 

Bai’qita’at (A. = 1 purchase of por- ! 
tions ’), a sub-tenure in Oudh : I 
ii. 240. 

Bakhsha (P. = gifted or excused), 
(Caehar), Rev.-free grants for 
pious uses : iii. 440. 

Baki-jai, a revenue term in Assam : 
see iii. 461. 

Bakra (or Iiakhra) (Pj. frontier), 
a share in village lands: ii. 
647. 

Ba-nami (P. ba = in, nam = the 
name), transactions in sale 
of land, &c., designed to con¬ 
ceal the real owner, wherein 
one person’s name appears in 
deed, but secretly in trust for 
another. Often incorrectly 
written benami, which might 
be mistaken for be ( without a 
name), and destroying the 
meaning : i. 640 note. 

Band, a strip of land watered by a 
canal regarded as a unit: ii. 
658. 

Banda, a hamlet, outlying parts of 
a village (Pj. frontier;: ii. 648. 

Banda dist., assessment of : ii, 79. 

Bandhara (Bo.), a dam for irriga¬ 
tion purposes : iii. 241. 

Bandhiya (H.) (C. P.), an embank¬ 
ment : ii. 371. 

Bandobast (P. = agreement, ar¬ 


rangement), the usual term 
in Upper India for the L.-R. 
‘Settlement.’ ‘ Bandobasti ta- 
luq’ (Ben.) : see i. 541. 

Bane (Coorg), holdings of wood¬ 
land attached to rice-fields, as 
an appurtenance, to supply 
grass, wood and branches to 
yield ash-manure : iii. 470,1, 4. 

Bangar (N.W.P.), high land compa¬ 
ratively dry : ii. 536. 

Banjar (Pj.), the common term for 
any ‘waste’ or uncultivated 
land ; if old fallow it is banjar 
kadim ; if recent, banjar jadid. 

Banki, a Govt, estate in Orissa : 
i. 474 note ; 648 note. 

Bannu dist., tenures of (Pj.) : ii. 
652. 

Bar (Pj.), the land of highest level 
(usually occupied by dry jun¬ 
gle and prairie, in the centre of 
a ‘doab’ or tract between two 
rivers) : ii. 536. 

■ BArA (Pnrgana), curious history of 
(Allahabad, N.W.P.) : ii. 163. 

Bara (N.W.P.) = gauhan, q.v. 

I Bara-balutd (or bulauti ?), the 
‘ twelve ’ village servants and 
officials (Central and W. In¬ 
dia) : see i. 150 ; iii. 88. 

BArahahAl (now the Salem dist.) 
the ‘ twelve revenue-estates ’; 
acquired by Madras ; import¬ 
ance of: iii. 4. 

Barar (N. W. P.), the scheme or 
rate-list of distribution of the 
L.-R. total : ii. 135. 

Barbasti (Oudh), a small quit-rent 
levied on certain (otherwise 
free) tenures : ii. 238 note. 

BareiA (N.W.P.), landlord-villages 
in : ii. 117. 

state of before British rule : ii. 13. 

Bargait (Ben. Bihar), a sub-tenant 
paying rent in kind : ii. 605. 

Barha (or barha ?), the zone or 
belt of land furthest away 
from the village centre, and 
less accessible to manure (N. W. 
P.) : ii. 57. 

Bari (Assam), land on each hold¬ 
ing, used for house-site and 
garden : iii. 400, 416. 

Barilo; (Coorg), grazing-ground: 
see iii. 471. 

Basti (Assam) =hari, q.v. (gene¬ 
rally) a temporary hut or dwell¬ 
ing, a small village or suburb. 
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Bata!, the division of the grain- 
produce for rent or revenue : 
i. 269 ; ii. 716. 

former practice of, in Sindh : 

iii. 34i- . ... 

tenants paying by (Berar) : 111. 
371 ; see Bhaoli. 

Batotadar (Jhansi, N. W. P.), a 
holder of revenue-free land, 
being a descendant of a Thakur 
or local chief: see ii. 156. 

Batti (Coorg), a land - measure : 
iii. 470. 

Batwara, partition of an estate : 

i. 693. 

Ba’zi-zamin-daftar (P. = office for 
certain lands), early attempt 
in Bengal to regulate revenue- 
free holdings : i. 390. 

Bealisi (Bealis = 42) : see Chau- 
rassi. 

Begayet, see bagliayat. 

Benares (Banaras), acquisition of : 

ii. 1 note. 

P. S. of: ii. 5- 

early description of village ten¬ 
ures in : ii. 138. 

Bengal, territories comprised in : 
i. 10. 

early history of Presidency: i. 
389. 

local govt, of, formerly included 
in the duty of the Gov.- 
Gen. : i. 37. 

the P. S. : i. 243, 283, 6, 400. 
the Temp. S. : i. 443- 
the land-tenures : i. 501. 
the L.-R. officers : i. 662. 
revenue procedure : i. 681. 
tenant-law and history: i. 64, 
598. 

Dravidian survivals in Chutiya- 
Nagpur, Orissa, &c. : i. 561, 
575, 594- 

the ‘ village ’ of: 1.177- 
Ghatwali tenures of Ch. Nagpur, 
Santal perg. : see i. 582, 595. 
large portion of waste and uncult, 
at time of P. S. : i. 409 note. 
BerAr (Haidarabad Assigned Dis¬ 
tricts), how acquired : i. 49. 
the districts in : i. 75. 
the L.-R. S. : iii. 345. 
the land-tenures : iii. 355. 
the L.-R. officers, &c. : iii. 381. 
remarks on the effect of British 
rule: iii. 367. 

Beri, a small share in a village 
estate, a sub-division of the 


1 thok ’ or ‘ patti ’ (etymology 
and spelling are uncertain), 
(N.W.P.) : i. 159 ; ii. 134- 

Beri (Ben.), a small embankment 
for drainage and irrigation 
purposes : i. 683 note. 

Beriz (P. barij = account), the re¬ 
corded L. -R. assessment; total 
demand against a village, or a 
holding, after adjusting ac¬ 
counts (M.) : iii. 34. 

‘Berizdeductions’ (M.) : iii. 101. 

Bet (Pj. and N. W. P.) = Khadir, 
low-lying land getting mois¬ 
ture by percolation from a 
river ; or occasionally flooded : 
ii- 535- 

Bet-lchota (Ch. Nagpur), allotment 
of free-land for the cultivators 
who worked the Raja’s lot or 
farm : i. 578. 

Bettu (S. Kanara), land dependent 
on rainfall ( = barani, q.v.): iii. 
146 note. 

Bewar (C. P.), shifting cultivation 
by burning the forest and dib¬ 
bling in seed with the ashes : 
i. 115; ii. 440. 

BhAgalpur, illustration of tenure 
of headmen of villages : i. 526. 

Bhagdari (Bhag = a share, portion), 
one of the names for the joint- 
villages surviving in Guzarat 
(Bo.) ; see narwadari: iii. 259. 

Bhagwat&i (Bo.) = batai, q.v. 

Bhaiachara'(Bhai = brother ; acliara 
= custom, H.) : (1) originally 
applied to a special form of 
joint-village co-sharing, in 
which the land was allotted 
by a peculiar ‘customary’ me¬ 
thod, designed to secure equal¬ 
ity ; (2) subsequently extended 
(and in its modern official use) 
to mean any form of constitu¬ 
tion other than that of the 
ancestral-share villages : viz. 
villages held on the accidents 
of possession ; where the old 
share system has been forgot¬ 
ten ; or which were really ori¬ 
ginally raiyatwari, &c. : i. 162. 
of the (N. W. P.) described : ii. 
x 3 r - 

first account of, in 1796 : ii. 138. 
illustrations of the tenure (N.W. 
P.) : ii. 133. 

land - measures used in allot¬ 
ment : ii. 137. 
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Bhaiachara, the -bigha described : 

i. 162 (cf. tauzi-biglia and 
bhaiwadi-bigha). 

villages in Ajmer have become : 
ii. 346 and note. 

villages not really joint have 
become : ii. no. 

villages (so called) (Pj.): ii. 622, 

3, 672- 

instances of the real old form 
(Pj.) : ii. 673, 76, 680, 689. 

Bliaoli (Bihar and elsewhere), divi¬ 
sion of grain for rent or reve¬ 
nue = batai: i. 269, 602. 

Bhaiwadi-bigha=bigha of the bro¬ 
therhood, the artificial mea¬ 
sure in the Benares villages : 

ii. 138. 

Bharti ( = full), used in S. Kanara 
of estates paying a full assess¬ 
ment ; see iii. 150. 

(Nilgiri dist., M.), a system of 
cult. : see iii. 185. 

Bhata-vritti (M.), grant for sup¬ 
port of pious Brahmans: iii. 81. 

Bhej barar(N. W. P.) (BundSlkhand), 
a method formerly in use for 
adjusting the burden of the 
L.-R. on a village : ii. 143. 

Bliet (or bheht), '.Marathi', a small 
percentage on the L.-R. allowed 
to certain officials: iii. 203. 

Bhit (Sylhet) = basti or bari of As¬ 
sam : iii. 448. 

Bhogdani (Assam and probably 
elsewhere), land granted rev.- 
free under the old native go¬ 
vernment : iii. 423 note. 

Bhogra (C. • P. Sambalpur\ the 
special holding (sir of other 
parts) of the headman; also 
in Cliattisgarh : ii. 459. 

allowance for in assessing: ii. 
472. 

Bhuinhar : the original (Dravidian) 
families which founded the 
village and had special privi¬ 
leged holdings and furnished 
the village hereditary officers 
(Ben., Chutiya Nagpur) : i. 
577- 

Bhuinhar! lands, privileges of: i. 
581. 

Bhum (H.=;soil). One of the ten¬ 
ures of Ajmer and Old Rajpu- 
tana. Bhiimiya, the holder 
of such an estate : ii. 329, 334, 
539 note. 

in Guzarat (Bo.) : iii. 282. 
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Bhiir (N.W.P), light sandy soil : 
ii. 76. 

Bhut-kheta, land allotted in the 

■ (Dravidian) village for support 
of worship, &c. : i. 577. 

Bigha, a standard area measure (of 
the Mughal Empire). In up¬ 
per India it is usually = 3025 
sq. yds., in Bengal = 1600 sq. 
yds. : i. 275. 

(Ben.), its subdivisions: i. 459 

note. 

(N.W.P.), the ‘Shah Jahani’: ii. 

39- 

(Pj.), use of the : ii. 558. 

(Assam), use of the : iii. 421. 

Biglia-dam, a local name for the 
(bhaiachara), form of village- 
tenure in which the holding is 
made up of little bits of each 
kind of soil. (N.W.P.) : see 
Bhaiachara. 

Bighoti (Bo. &c.), a money-rate 
assessed on land per bigha : iii. 
264, 273. 

BihLr, small ‘Zamindaris’ of: i. 
5i7. 

grain-paying tenants of: i. 602. 

Bihisti (vulg. bheestie), a water- 
carrier, one of the village ser¬ 
vants : i. 151. 

BI.janagak State, L.-R, in : i. 265. 

Bltnor dist. (N.W.P.), villages in : 
ii. 116. 

Bijwar (bij = seed, pi.) (S. Kanara), 
old L.-R. assessment based on 
calculation of seed used and 
its return : iii. 149. 

Bilbhart (or bhil-bhart), Sylhet: 
see iii. 447. 

B’il mukta (A. = ‘ in the lump*), 
generally for a lump payment 
of rent, &c., total sum of 
revenue allotted to a village, 
which the cultivators dis¬ 
tributed for payment among 
themselves (M.) : iii. 47. 

Biidcuf canals in Sindh : iii. 328. 

Birt (S. vritti), a grant of land or 
of rights and privileges, by a 
Raja, or later by the Taluqdar, 
in various forms and on vari¬ 
ous terms (Oudh) : i. 132. 

different kinds of: ii. 218, 236, 
239 - 

Birt-Zamindari, grant of right of 
managing the land affairs of 
a village (Oudh) : i. 132 ; ii. 
225, 6, 239. 

q 
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Bir (Cis-Sutlej, Pj.), waste land = 
rakh, q.v. : ii. 701. 

Birt, as used in Himalayan States 
(Pj.) : ii. 696. 

Bissoya (Bisai) (Assam), title of a 
chief, under the Ahom rule : 
iii. 394. 

Biswa, (1) division of a bigha ( 5 V)) 
(2) a proprietary due or ‘ acre¬ 
age ’ paid by inferiors to a 
superior (local Pj.) : ii. 716. 

Biswadar, holder of an interest in 
land (N.W.P.), used to indi¬ 
cate the immediate holder, 
or inferior proprietor under 
a taluqdar or overlord: ii. 
159- . 

used for the superior right (Pj.) : 
ii. 683. 

Biswadari, the permanent right in 
land, acquired by making a 
well, &c. (Ajmer) : ii. 327. 

Biswahsi (N.W.P., Pj.), division of 
a biswa (see above), = of a 
biswa. 

Biswi (Oudh), one of the sub-ten¬ 
ures arising out of a mortgage 
transaction : see ii. 241. 

‘Board-sifarish ’ (S. Kanara}: see 
iii. 150. 

BohkA (Bollard), a Muhammadan 
caste in parts of (Bo.) : hold¬ 
ing the ‘ bhiigdari ’ villages of 
Broach dist. : iii. 260. 

Boledari (S.E. Pj.), village founded 
by an individual grantee, where 
the dependants and inferiors 
pay him ‘bold’ or rent (as 
opposed to bhaiachiira where 
all the body are equal) : ii. 
691. 

Bombay, territories of, how ac¬ 
quired : i. 41. 
districts in : i. 61. 
account of: iii. 199. 
question as to S. of: iii. 208. 
modern Survey S. of: iii. 195, 
7- 

Boundary marking : iii. 221. 

assessing : iii. 222. 

the L.-R. officers, &c.: iii. 

3°5, 7- 

Land Tenures of : iii. 248. 
Dakhan villages and traces of a 
former tenure : iii. 251. 
‘shared’ villages of Guzarat 
(narwadari and bhiigdari): 
i. 136 ; iii. 259. 

relics of Chiefs’ estates of the old 


regime (so called), taluqdari: 

iii. 275. 

Bombay, comparison of L.-R. sys¬ 
tem with (M.) : iii. 197, 8. 

Borwa (or Barua) (Assam), one of 
the local chiefs under Aham 
rule : iii. 399. 

Bot-khat (Bo.), a record of hold¬ 
ings : iii. 244. 

Brahmottar (Brahma-uttara) (Ben., 
Assam), a rent-free and reve¬ 
nue-free grant for the service of 
religion : i. 542 ; iii. 448. 

[Cf. Debottar, Shibottar, Ac.,— 
similar grants for special tem¬ 
ples or deities.] 

Broach dist. (Bharoch), Bo., joint 
villages of: iii. 260. 

Budhwar (Ben.), a village watch¬ 
man : i. 677. 

Bujharat (N.W.P.), annual adjust¬ 
ment of accounts of common 
expenditure incurred by head¬ 
men for service of a copareen - 
ary village : ii. 105. 

Buli, for a division of land (a local 
tribal term, D. I. Khan, Pj.) : 
see ii. 654. 

Bt)NT, name of a (military) caste 
(S. Kanara) : iii. 147. 

Burki (Bo.) : see iii. 241. 

Burma, its acquisition : i. 48. 

(Lower), particulars about the 
districts : i. 73; iii. 

483. 

,. civil divisions of: iii. 

486. 

,, L.-R. S. of : iii. 509. 

,, rice cult., method of: 

iii. 486 note. 

„ land tenures of: iii. 

489 ; see also ‘ toungya.’ 

,, L.-R. officers, &e. : iii. 

527- 

(Upper), adm. and L.-R., system 
of, described : iii. 534. 

‘Biita shigafi,’ a common revenue 
term for the act of clearing or 
reclaiming land (lit. ‘breaking 
the bushes’) : i. 227. 

Buti-mar, a tenant who has cleared 
the land (Buti=bush; mar 
(marna), to destroy) : ii. 656, 
658, 660. 

C. 

Cachar, account of: iii. 433 ; see 
Kaehar. 
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Canara : see Kanara. 

Carnatic, the, origin and meaning 
of the name : iii. 8 note. 
districts, the (M.), acquisition of, 
iii. 8. 

,, condition of, at annex¬ 
ation : iii. ii, 15. 

Cawnie : see ICani. 

Cawnpore (Kiihanpur), sketch of 
history : ii. 12. 
assessment of: ii. 78. 
effect of rev. sales on village 
tenure : ii. 118. 

Chah (P.), a well (Upper India), 
often includes the area of land 
which the well waters. A 
well is called ‘ kaehha ’ when 
not lined with masonry, but a 
mere hole in the ground near 
a river, with perhaps a lining 
of basket-work or twigs of 
Tamarix : * pakka ’ when lined 
with brick and mortar.—Chain 
(zam(n), land irrigated by a 
well. 

Chahiintm (= one-fourth, P.), an 
allowance out of the revenue 
to chiefs (Pj.) : ii. 642. 

Chaharami, a person enjoying such 
an •allowance. 

Chaliaram (Ambala dist.,Pj.) : see ii. 
683. 

(Oudli) : see ii. 240. 

Chak (P.), a circle or group (e.g. 

1 an alluvial chak ’) for assess¬ 
ment purposes : ii. 755. 
a clearing tenure (Ben.) : i. 548. 
a holding made up of bits of 
different land (locally), 
N.W.P. : ii. 136. 

Chakari, a tenure in Banda disk, 
N.W.P. : ii. 134. 

Chakaran (Ben.), lands held free 
as a reward for petty services : 
i- 531, 542- 

Chak-bat, form of division of an 
estate where the holding is 
compact (Pj.) : ii. 675; see 
‘khetbat,’ ‘pattibat’ (Oudh). 

Cliakdar, a tenant settler (S. Pj.) : 
see ii. 663. 

Chakla, a district (in Shah Jahan’s 
time), formed of a large group 
of parganas : i. 256, 417 note. 

Chakla, Chakladar(Oudh): see ii.211. 

Chal (Maratha) (C.P.), a class of 
lands as valued comparatively 
to others for assessment pur¬ 
poses : ii. 376. 

Q 


Chalan, an invoice of goods, &c : in 
revenue matters, a schedule of 
revenue paid into an office or 
treasury : iii. 450. 

Chaligeni (S. Kanara), a tenant-at- 
will, as opposed to mulgeni, 
the hereditary cult: iii. 151. 

Chamua (Assam) — Khiraj khat-dar, 
q.v. 

ChAndA dist. (C. P.), Settlement 
difficulties in : ii. 469, 473. 

Chapari (or chapuri) (Ben. and 
Assam), moist land liable to 
inundation and erosion by the 
river: iii. 405. 418. 

Cliapparband, a tenant whose home 
(ehappar = roof of thatch) is 
fixed (band) ; a settled resident 
tenant: i. 599. 

Chareha (Ben.), a tenant of a 
tenant: i. 549. 

Charsa, a large leather bag to draw 
water from a well, lifted by a 
rope drawn by oxen. (Liio- 
charsa) Upper India : ii. 9 and 

note. 

Chasn (Chittagong', a tenant under 
a taluq holder : i. 607. 

Cliatram (M.\ a covered place 
where refreshments are given 
gratuitously: iii. 81. 

Chauhisi («• 24 : see Chaurassi. 

Ohaudhari (II.\ a land-officer in 
ancient times ; sometimes 
having considerable influence, 
see i. 526 : now applied to the 
headman of a guild or trade, 
Ac. In Mughal times the 
executive headman of a par- 
flana (q.v.). Many of them 
(Ben. 1 became proprietors 
under the P. S., and so in 
Katiik ''Orissa! : i. 254, 7. 

Chaudhari (Pj.), head of a ‘tappa’ 
or group of villages (Sikh 
times) : ii. 541. 

(South Nimiir, C.P.), an assistant 
to the village patcl: probably 
a paid appointed officer 
where the hereditary 1 patel ’ 
was inefficient : ii. 469. 

(Sylhet) : iii. 443. 

(Goalpara) : iii. 430. 

village headman so called in 
Andaman Islands : iii. 547. 

Chaukidar, village watchman, guard 
over property (ehauM, a post 
(police, &c.), dar, holder). 

Chaupal (N.W.P., &c.), public place 

q 2 
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for meeting and business in a 
village ; may be a roofed build¬ 
ing or a raised masonry plat¬ 
form under a tree ; = the 
pandal or the chavadi, or 
kovil of S. India. 

Chaurassi, a group of eighty-four 
villages, supposed to be a relic 
of a tribal grouping, or of an 
administrative division of the 
ancient kingdom ; we hear also 
of smaller groups, bealisi (of 
forty-two) and chaubisi (of 
twenty-four) : i. 179. 

(N.W.P.) : ii. 124 -5. 

Lahore dist., Pj., traces of : 
ii. 674. 

Jihlam dist., Pj.. traces of : 
ii. 668. 

Chauri (Berar), village place of 
assembly : iii. 383. 

Chauth (H. = one-fourth), share of 
the revenue granted to or 
exacted by the Maratlias before 
they took the whole revenue, 
or assumed the direct govern¬ 
ment (cf. Sirdesmukhi) : i. 
273 ; iii. 205 note. 

Chavadi (M.), same as Chauri: iii. 

88. 

Oh£eA, ancient name of a country 
(M.) : see iii. 156. 

Chhatank ( vulg. Chittack), the 
part of a sir (seer), which is 
roughly 2 lbs. av. 

ChhattIsg arh( ‘ the thirty-six forts ’) 
(C.P.), history of : ii. 377. 

Chhuthi (H.), = ‘let off,’ any al¬ 
lowance or rebate (Bihar) : 
i. 605. 

Chib, a clan of Rajputs (Pj.) : ii. 
670. 

Chichar, a class of land in Akbak’s 
S. : i. 275. 

Chingleput (Chengalpat) (M.), Mr. 
L. Place, and the Miras! 
villages of : iii. 116. 

Chiraghi, a small rev.-free grant to 
keep a lamp (chiragh) burning 
at a (Muslim) tomb or shrine 
(Ben. and Sylhet) : iii. 448. 

Chittagong (Chattagraoii). 

L.-R. S. of : i. 489. 
tenures of : i. 532, 54. 
the ‘Hill tracts’ : i. 489. 

Chitta-navis (or contracted,Chitnis), 
Maratha ‘secretary’ : i. 261. 

Clio (local, Pj.), a torrent bed full 
of sand (in the dry season) 


which spreads : ii. 754 and 
note. 

Cholam (M.), the ‘great millet,’ 
Sorghum vutgare. 

Choultry, see Chauri, Chavadi; of 
which it is a corruption : iii. 12 

Chuhra (H.), sweeper caste ; one of 
the village menials : i. 151. 

C-hukanidar (Ben.l, a kind of 
tenant under a ‘jotdar’ (W. 
Dwarsof Jalpaiguri): i. 552,606. 

Chukota incorrectly chakota) (Pj. ),a 
lump sum of rent for a holding, 
as contrasted with a rent by 
acreage rate according to soil, 
&e. : ii. 716. 

Churait (perhaps Chuhra.it), a 
tenant-at-will (S.Pj.): ii. 639 
note. 

Cliutiya Nagpur (Chota Nagpur), 
described : i. 574. 

L.-R. S. of : i. 493. 

Act for preservation of tenures : 
i. 581. 

Dravidian survivals in : i. 574, 5. 

Cii'canji=Sirksu', q.v. 

‘Cis-Sutlej ’ (and ‘trans-Sutlej’), 
explained : ii. 632 note. 

districts, the : ii. 677. 

Coorg, Ch. Commissioner of, on 
the ‘ Kiinam ’ tenures of 
MalaMr : iii. 162. 

account of : i. 48, 74 ; iii. 465. 

Coorg, tribe, census numbers of : 
iii. 469. 

their privileges : iii. 470. 

Cottah : see ICatha. 

Cowle : see Qaul. 

Cutclierry, a Public (District) Office 
properly Kachhahri, q.v. 


D. 

Dabaniya (Bo.), a rev.-free tenure 
of lands forcibly ‘ annexed ’ by 
powerful revenue farmers, &c. : 
sec iii. 302. 

Dabri (C.P.), land in the bed of a 
tank cult., when the water lias 
run off (cf. Abi of Ajmer) : 
ii. 428. 

Dada-illahi ( = divinegift) (N.W.P.), 
refers to a man’s holding in a 
village, when it is not an 
ancestral share, but a de facto 
holding, on basis of possession 
as the measure of right: ii. 109. 

Daddi (local, Pj., Gandapur tribe), 
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name for a share in land : ii. 

654. 

Dadha (C.P.), land on a slope: 

ii. 430. 

Daftar (P.), generally ; a volume : j 
any Record-office where the | 
‘ files’ are kept. 

(Afghan tribes), the tribal loca- j 
tion or holding of land : ii. 635, I 
647. 

Daftari, (1) Secretary of a Rajput 
State ; (2) in modern use, an j 
office-keeper who supplies pens, 
stationery, &e. : i. 262. ; 

Dagchitta, one of the L. Records 
(Assam) : iii. 42r, 23. , 

Dahya (Dhyn), shifting cultivation 
)C.P.), = Bewar. 

Daiml ( = perpetual, A.) (Sylhet) : 

iii. 445. 

Dakar (North India), a clay soil. 

Dakhan, meaning of the term : i. 8. 
village tenures of : iii. 251. 

‘ Dakliil-kharii ’ (P. = entering and 
putting out). In revenue \ 
language (Upper India chiefly) j 
the process of recording a ' 
transfer of land, by inheritance, 
gift, sale, &c., so as to secure 
the title; but (directly) to 
secure the liability for the L.-Ii. 
being duly put down to the 
right person. 

(Ben.) : i. 686. 

(N.W.P. and Oudh) : ii. 290. 

(Pj-) = 565 . 757 - 
(C.P.) : ii. 5 2 i- 
(M.) : iii. 103. 

Dalai (Dolloi) (Assam, &e.), a chief, 
(an executive headman) : iii. 
453 , 45 b. 

Dam, a small coin (Mughal Empire) 
said to have been counted forty 
to the rupee : i. 256. 

Daman-i-Koh (P. = skirt of the hill), 
a tract in the Santal Per- 
gunnahs : i. 497. 
allowances made to chiefs, &c. 
in : i. 589. 

Danabandi, process of assessing 
revenue in kind by estimating 
the State share without actual 
weighing and measuring : iii. 
34 *- 

D.int, a very minute land-measure 
(N.W.P.) : ii. 128. 

Dar (P. = holder), any name of a 
tenure, &c., may have this as a 
suffix to indicate ‘holder of a 


-’: thus taluq-dar ; patni- 

dar ; istimrar-dar ; i.e. holder 
of the estate called taluq ; of 
the farming interest called 
patni; of the perpetual lease 
or grant, &c. 

Darbar, a court of a king or chief; 
a ceremonial assembly for State 
purposes, justice, &c. ; ‘the 
Court ’ (thus we say ‘ the Sikh 
Darbar, the Jaipur Darbar ’— 
did this or that) ; (a) the mem¬ 
bers of a Taluqdar chiefs 
family collectively (Bo) : iii. 
253 - 

Darbhanga Raj, the management 
of, under tire Court of Wards 
Ben. : i. 696. 

Darjiling, S. of : i. 498. 

Darkh wrist (P. = application, re¬ 
quest). In (M.) for all official 
requests for transfer, and re¬ 
linquishment, or for revenue 
petitions generally. Rules for 
disposal of such, are called 
the ‘ Darkhwast-rules.’ ‘Darkh- 
wast appeals’ are also spoken 
of—meaning an appeal from the 
order passed on a petition : 
iii. 104, 128. 

Darkhwast-malguzari (N.W.P.), the 
formal document tendering 
acceptance of the terms of 
S., and formerly in the (Pj.), 
but not now in use there : 
ii. 81. 

Dar-patni (dar, P. = within, in), a 
patni of a patni, q. v. (Ben.), 
see ‘ Subinfeudation ’ : i. 545. 

Daryabadi (Assam), a supplemen¬ 
tary measurement of alluvial 
lands cultivable on subsidence 
of tlie floods : iii. 422. 

Darya-burdi (P. river-borne away). 
Alluvion and diluvion ; opera¬ 
tions in connection with the 
annual inspection, measure¬ 
ments, &c. of land affected by 
river action (N.W.P. and Pj.). 

Dasabandliam (M.), grants of land 
free of revenue to support irri¬ 
gation works : iii. 81. 

Daspatkari (Bo.) : see iii. 291. 

Dast. In Khoti villages (Bo.) 
applied to the former gov. 
assessment—one nominally in 
grain, but really paid by a 
(curiously adjusted) cash equi¬ 
valent : iii. 289. 
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Dastak, a writ; a notice of demand 
to pay L.-R. which has fallen 
due (Northern India, &c.). 

Dastak (Assam) : iii. 441. 

Dastur (P. = custom), a group of 
districts or division of terri¬ 
tory in Mughal times, inter¬ 
mediate between the ‘ Sirkar ’ 
and the 1 pargana ’ : i. 256. 

Daswant (Oudh) : see ii. 240. 

Datuli, a minute fraction in land 
division (N.W.P.) : see ii. 128. 

Debottar (Ben., Assam, &e.), rent 
or rev.-free grant to support a 
temple of Devi or Siva : i. 542. 
(Sylhet) : iii. 448. 

Deccan, the: see Dakhan(Dakshina). 

DehrA-DAn the ease of waste lands 
in : ii. 36 and note. 

Dekha-bhali (H. = seeing welfare!, 
mode of periodical estimate of 
general value for fixing rents 
(N.W.P., Lalitpur) : ii. 190. 

Delhi Territory, the, note about 
the law of, &c. : i. 43 note ; ii. 
685. 

DerajAt, the. Plural term to in¬ 
dicate the two districts, Dera 
Ismail Kh an and Dera Glnizi 
Khan. These names mean ‘ the 
camp or resting-place of (the 
adventurers) Ismail Khan and 
Ghazi Khan’ (P,j.). 
fluctuating assessments in : ii. 
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tenures of : ii. 652. 

Des (H.), a ‘district’ under the old 
Hindu (Aryan) organization: 
see iii. 202. 

Des-adliikari. the old term for a 
headman in an ancient dis¬ 
trict ; the officer who kept the 
public accounts in a ‘ nad ’ 
(Malabar) : iii. 178. 

Desai = desmukh, q.v. 

Desam (Malabar) : see iii. 178. 

Desavali (id.), the head of a desam : 
id. 

Des-lekliak = Des-pandya, q.v. 

Des-manjhi (Ben. Santal Perg.), in 
old days, a district chief (over 
the ‘pramanilc’), who again 
was over the headmen of seve¬ 
ral villages : i. 594. 

Des-mukh, chief of a des in the Hin¬ 
du kingdom : i. 179 ; iii. 202. 
growth of power of (Bo.) : iii. 

203 note. 

in Berar : see iii. 375. 


Des-pandya (or -pande), (Bo.), the 
accountant of a des, in the Hindu 
State, became the Qanungo of 
the Mughal Empire. The des¬ 
mukh and the des-pandya were 
to the des or pargana what the 
headman and patwari (lekhak) 
were to the village : i. 179, 
257 ; iii. 202. 

Devarakadu (Coorg), a sacred grove : 
see iii. 478. 

Devasthan (or Dewasthan), land 
granted for support of a tem¬ 
ple (Bo.\ 

Dhada-vantap (Bo.) : see iii. 294. 

Dhar, dhardari ; feud, faction, 
party-spirit, especially in the 
Northern villages (Pj.) : ii. 
625. 

Dhar, the entire cultivation as 
reckoned up for the division 
of grain (Pj. D. I. Khan) : ii. 
650. 

Dhar, dhara (O.P. and Bo.), the 
distribution of the assessment; 
schedule of rates to be paid by 
each landholder : ii. 376. 

Dhara (Bo.), the custom or stan¬ 
dard rates of division of crop 
or of the revenue payment : iii. 
283, 289. 

Dhar-bachh (see bSclih), expresses 
the case where tenants, and 
proprietary co-sharers, all pay 
alike in sharing the burden 
of the L.-R. ; payment by 
an all - round rate on land 
(N.W.P.). 

Dlnirekar (Bo., Konkan), now a pri¬ 
vileged tenant under a Khot 
proprietor ; one who pays no 
rent beyond the dhara or es¬ 
tablished rate of L.-R. pay¬ 
ment : see iii. 289. 

‘ Quasi-dharekar,’ term invented 
and used in the Khot Act, 
1880, for another kind of pri¬ 
vileged tenant of a lower 
grade than the dliarekar, i.e. 
dliarekars who had, in process 
of time, lost something of their 
privileges. 

Dliarma-dev, Dharm-mal, grants to 
institutions or for pious (dhar- 
ma) purposes (rent or revenue- 
free). 

Dharwai (N.W.P., Pj., Sindh', the 
village weighman ; a person of 
(formerly) considerable im- 
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portance when revenue and Faujdari, the military and cri- 

rent were taken in kind. Now minal adm. : i. 591 note. 

he assists at ordinary grain- Diyara (or Deara), (Ben.), the aliu- 
sales, and especially where vial survey : i. 466, 691. 

tenant-rent is paid in kind as Donb (P. = ‘ two,’— 1 waters’), tract 
in Pj. : iii. 341. between two rivers (Pj.) : ii. 

Dhenkli, dlienkuli, a lever arrange- 534. 

merit by which an earthen ves- Doab. the, a part of the N.W. Pro- 
sel, or a leather bag, is lowered vinces : i. 9 ; ii. 10. 

into a well and raised again, Do-chand (P. = twice), ‘ dochanda 
for irrigation (N.W.P.) : ii. 9; rule’ (C.P.), the rale of allot- 

(C.P.) : ii. 371, 2. ting to a village (at first S.) an 

Dhenkudi (Bo.), the same : i. 15. area of waste usually equal to 

Dlier, see Mhar. twice the area cultivated : ii. 

Dheri = thok (Pj.), a small sub- 401 note. 

division in a coparcenary vil- Dogra, service-tenures in Orissa : 
lage : ii. 676. j. 57 o. 

Dhobi, a washerman, one of the vil- Doon (dun), an old land-measure 
lage servants : i. 151. ] in L. Burma : iii. 510. 

Dholka (talukii in Bo.), assessment Dorsa (C.P.), name of a kind of 
. of: i. 273. I soil : ii. 428. 

Dhuli-batta, a cess on rice-lands , Doruvu (M.), a kind of well: iii. 

(Coorg) : see iii. 481. 74. 

Digwar (Ben.; : see i. 584. Duam or do-yam (P.) = second ; 

Dih (P. = village), a village, both second - class land, &c. : iii. 

the land and the houses, but j 437. 

oftener of the latter, as in the : Dubash (prop, dobhashi), an inter¬ 
terms abadi-dili, the village prefer (M.) : iii. 13 and note. 

site; gorha-dih, the waste-land Dumala, dumala-gaum, a Bombay 
around a village where the cat- term often applied to any 

tie stand, &c. : i. ai. in’am or rev.-free village. 

Dih (Oudh), one of the sub-tenures : Properly, it only means land 

see ii. 240. held free for life, or for a 

Dihdari (or didiiri), (Oudh), a sub- term ; du = two mal = property, 

tenure : see ii. 238. i.e. both the grantee and the 

Dihdar ( = village holder), (Sindh), State are interested; or may 

the headman : iii. 321. be from dumbala = tail, and 

Dih-kharcli, or Baj-kharch (Bo.), (fiy.) reversionary, referring to 

an impost or cess to meet (real the land ultimately reverting 

or supposed) ‘ expenses ’ of the to payment of State dues, 

village, the kingdom, &c. : iii. Dumat (N.W.P.), a loam-soil, about 
3 2 7 ' equal parts clay and sand : ii. 

Dimat (Berarl, said to be, or to 76. 

have been, used to signify a Dupatkari, didhpatkari, &c.: see 

major division of family land ; iii. 291. 

the share of a major branch : Dwaks (or Dual's), (Dwara = gate, 

iii. 364. or pass into hills beyond), 

Dittam (M.), a preliminary fore- the Eastern and Western : i. 

caste or estimate of the year’s 485, 499, 552; iii. 431. 

cultivation, now disused : iii. 

48. 

Diwan, a minister of state (in ge- E. 

neral), an honorary title ; civil 

officer of a district under the Ekabhogam, village in the hands 
later Muhammadan admin. of a single landlord (M.) : iii. 

(Ben.) (1765). 118 note. 

Diwani (Ben. &c.), the civil ad- , Ek-jai = ‘one place’ (N.W.P.), a 
ministration, office of Diwan, (disused) method of recovering 

as opposed to the Nizamat or 1 arrears of L.-R. : ii. 144 note. 
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Ella (Malabar), sesamum cult. : iii. 
152. 

Erkadu : see iii. 187. 

Etmamdar (from Ihtimamdar), a 
kind of lease-holder in Chitta¬ 
gong : i. 557. 


F. 

Faqir (A.), a beggar, a religious 
mendicant. 

Fard-navis (lit. — writer of lists or 
schedules), a financial secre¬ 
tary in the Maratha State : i. 
261. 

Farfarmas or farfarmanish, one of 
the extra cesses levied in Ma¬ 
ratha times, being contribu¬ 
tions in kind, hides, charcoal, 
rope, ghee , &c., or converted 
into a cash-payment (Bo.). 

Faringati, a class of cult, lands in 
Assam : see iii. 417. 

Fasl (A.), harvest; fasl-jyasti, foal- 
kami (M.), addition or reduc¬ 
tion in the revenue on account 
of double crops, or the loss of 
one : iii. 99. 

Fasli, of or belonging to a harvest ; 
the Muhammadan official era : 

i. 13, 14- 

Fatihpur dist. (N.W.P.), assess¬ 
ment of : ii. 77. 

proportion of joint-landlord or 
zamindari villages in : ii. 
1x7. 

G. 

Gabliar (C.P.), level land : ii. 430. 

Gaddi (H.), a cushion; the State 
cushion or throne spoken of as 
representing the kingdom or 
principality; as when an heir 
succeeds to ‘the Gaddi’: i. 
224. 

Gaddi (Pj. Hills), a shepherd tribe : 

ii. 695. 

Gameti (Bo.), one of the designa¬ 
tions of the petty chiefs of 
former days : iii. 282. 

Ganda, a fraction of a rupee (in 
reckoning divisions of land), 
(N.W.P.) : ii. 128. 

(Ben.), a small land-measure, be- 
ing of a katha, whieh is 
■Ar of a bigha : i. 459 note. 

Gangura (Ben.), a larger embank¬ 


ment for drainage, &c. : i. 683 

note. 

Ganthi, one of the ‘ tenures ’ of 
(Ben.) : see i. 547. 

Ganw, or Gdon (H.), a village = 
mauza (P.) : i. 21. 

Gaon-than (Bo. &c.), the village 
site or place for houses = abadi : 

iii. 246, 350. 

Gaohtiya (Sambalpur and C.P.), 
the village headman : ii. 470. 

Garhi ( = a small fort), the Patel’s 
residence, or the centre of the 
village (Bei-ar, &c.) : iii. 361. 

Garhtiya, Garhotiya, fort-holder, 
name given to certain chiefs in 
Chhattisgarh (C.P) : ii. 446. 

GarhwAi, (British), see Kumaon. 

GAro Hills, the : iii. 454. 

Gatha (C. P.), an embankment for 
Irrigation purposes : ii. 371. 

Gat-kul (Bo.), = ‘ abandoned or 
lost,’ and kula, ‘ family’; one of 
the terms indicating the exist¬ 
ence, formerly, of a landlord 
class in Dakhan villages : iii. 
257- 

Gauhan, one of the ‘zones’ of culti¬ 
vation, that nearest the home¬ 
stead = bara (N.W.P.) : ii. 57, 

note. 

Gaum(Bo.), =gahw, a village : i. ai. 

Gaurasa (C.P.), land receiving 
manure and refuse of the 
. village: ii. 428. 

GAyA, dist. (Ben.), grain-rents in : 
i. 602. 

Gayal (Bo., Konkan), see iii. 290: 
see also ‘ gatkul.’ 

Gayari (H.), lands which lapsed to 
the Raja by escheat on failure 
of heirs (Bait-ul-mal of the 

, Maratha States) : i. 239. 

Gaz, a yard: the ‘ illahi gaz,’ i. c. 
the divine, or standard yard, 
was the unit of measure in the 
Mughal Empire S. : i. 257. 

Gehuhhari (G.P.), from gehun (H.), 
wheat, land that is adapted to 
grow wheat: ii. 429. 

Ghair (A.), except, not: a negative 
prefix, used in various ways, 
e.g. :— 

Ghair-maurusi, ‘ not hereditary ’ ; 
the ordinary, or tenant-at-will 
(Upper India): ii. 704. 

Ghair-mumkin (not possible), waste 
or other land wholly or per¬ 
manently unculturable. 
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Qhair-abad, not cultivated, or in* 
habited. 

Ghakkar tribe, the (Pj.): ii. 639, 
650. 

Ghai-khed (Bo.), the personal or 
private holding of a chief or 
landlord, ef. ‘ sir’: iii. 283. 
Gliasawat: describes a custom in 
Cachar, under the system of 
joint-cultivation, whereby on a 
member defaulting in his L.-R. 
payments, another paid and 
t took oyer his holding: iii. 439. 
Ghat, a hill range ,- a mountain 
pass ; a ravine or passage lead¬ 
ing into the country above or 
beyond : i. 9. 

GhAts, the (Eastern and Western) : 

i. 8, 9. 

(M.) : iii. 10 note. 

Ghat Willi, a grant to a ghatwal, 
a chief or other person who 
applied the L.-R. to support a 
force for protecting the passes 
and preventing raids from hill- 
tribes on to the plains: i 
532 - 

Tenures in (Ben.) : i. 583, 595 . 
(Jagirs) (Berar) : iii. 379. 

Gholar, name of a clay soil (local 

Pj-). 

Ghorabandf, a tenure (Ben.) : i 

54 t. 

Ghumiio (Pj.), (from Ghumana - to 
turn the plough), a land mea- 
- sure of varying size: originally 
connected with the allotment 
of land by ploughs, and 
measuring by the length of 
furrow made before turning • 
11-558. ' , 

Girania (Bo.), land taken on mort- i 
gage by a surety for L.-Revenue, 
to cover defaults, and allowed 
to be held rev.-free by the 
State (cf.veehaniaaud dabania): 
iii. 302. 

Giras ( = mouthful), originally ap¬ 
plied to the provision in land 
or money made for the younger 
sons of noble houses, now a 
political allowance in cash paid 
to certain families (Bo.): iii 
280. 

Girasiya, properly a chief holding 
such a provision for life: 
applied generally in later times 
to land held by chiefs 
(Ahmadabad and Kaira, Bo.), 


as opposed to Kbalsa, that held 
by the chief ruler. Then 
applied to indicate that certain 
chiefs out of possession, were 
paid a kind of blaclc-mail to 
preserve the neighbouring 
lands from their dopredations. 
Now <applied to designate 
descendants of certain chiefs 
who receive a cash (political) 
allowance in Bombay: iii. 281. 
0 oa J/'.iiiA (Assam), account of the 
dist. : iii. 430. 

Goamatti (Assam), said to mean 
‘body-land,’ an allotment 
(formerly) to each cultivator or 
‘ paik ’ (q. v.) consisting of a 
house site and garden (bari), 
and a piece of * rupit ’ or 
rice-land: iii, 400. 

j GooAvari, dist., changes affecting 

! (M.): ii. 7 note. 

! Goind, = gauhan, q.v. 

I Goni>, ancient kingdoms, relics of 
O.P.): ii. 370, 441, 5. 

1 village institutions : ii. 443. 

i see ‘Dravidian’ in English 

Index. 

Gouda district (Oudh) : see ii. 208. 

I GojUha-Biskn, a clan in Oudh : 
notice of the growth of their 
estate : ii. 227. 

Goriiit (Ben. and Bihar), a village 
watchman : i. 594, 602 note. 

Gorakhrur dist., assessment of; 

ii. 73 note. 

Gorkha (Goorklia), government in 
Knmaon (N.W.P. Hills), rights 
under: ii. 311. 

Got, a clan, a subdivision of a 
1 qaum ’ or tribe: ii. 671. 

Goung (gaung) (Burma) = head ; a 
headman of a police ‘ circuit ’ : 

iii. 528. 

Gram-adhikar, old name for 
(Hindu) village headman: i. 
2 53 - 

Grama-lekhak, do. for the village 
writer, and accountant — 
patwarl, q. v. 

Gram am, a village, generally ; on 
the W. Coast, used for family 
settlements of Brahmans : i. 21 ; 
iii. 157. 

Orassia ; see Girasiya. 

Gvijar (or Gujar), name of a great 
(and olten pastoral) tribe in 
the (Pj.), and elsewhere: i 
141 ; ii. 671 ; iii. 261. 
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Gumashta, a broker, agent, factor ; 
a Zamindar^s agent (Ben.): i. 
604. 

Gumashta-pandya (Berar), stipen¬ 
diary village accountant where 
there is no hereditary (watan- 
dar) officer ; cf. * talati: iii. 

384- 

Gunth (Kumaon Hills, N. W. P.), 
free land for support of a 
temple: ii. 314. 

(,'uzara (local, Hazara, Pj.), an 
allotment or possession of waste 
for grazing and wood-cutting 
necessary for subsistence 
(guzarna = to pass life, P.): 
ii. 695 note. 

Guzabat (or Gujarat), a former 
province in the northern part 
of Bo. 

joint villages(narwsiandbli!igd;iri) 
found in ; described : iii. 259. 

tenures of, origin suggested : iii. 
361. 

Chiefships, relics of ancient: 
iii. 275. 

Guzashta (P. = passed away), a 
peculiar tenure in part of 
Bihar: i. 539. 

H. 

Had (A.), a boundary : had-shikarii 
= (complaint of aggression or 
‘breaking bounds).’ In the 
Derajat (Pj.), used to mean the 
confines or territories of a tribe 
or tribal section = ’ilaqa : ii. 
653 - 

Haftain (P. = seventh) (Ben.), 

popular name for Reg. VII of 
1799, one of the early (obnox¬ 
ious) tenant Regulations : i. 
6 34 - 

Haidarabad Assigned Dists. ; see 
Berar. 

Hajjam (A.) = Nai, q.v. 

Hakabo (Sindh) (haq = right and rib 
= water), a certain rate levied 
to cover cost of canal-clearing, 
instead of the old forced- 
labour : iii. 334. 

Hakimali: a grant for support of 
younger sons, or of the relations 
of the Raja, or a lord (Ch. 
Nagpur, Ben.) ; i. 580. 

Hal (Assam, Caehar), a land 
measure = 4.82 acres : iii. 437. 

Hal-abadi ( = now, i. e. recently 


cultiv.), of new land, as op¬ 
posed to that under the old 
P. S. (Sylhet) : iii. 444, 5. 

HalerI Rajiis, the (Coorg) : iii. 
467. 

Hal-hasila (Ben.), a tenant holding 
when the rent is according to 
the crop obtained (hasil) at 
each harvest (hill, now, for 
the time being) : i. 60. 

Hall (Pj.), from hal = plough ; a 
ploughman : ii. 703. 

Halia (Bo.) : see iii. 301. 

Halsara (Ajmer), a customary mode 
of 1 dry ’ cultivation: see ii. 
351. 

Haor (Sylhet), a depression in the 
soil, liable to remain flooded: 
iii. 448. 

Haq-mihat (Jhiinsi, N.W.P.), the 
headman’s ex-officio holding of 
land: cf.‘watan’: ii. tax. 

Haq-shuf'a (A.) the right of 
preemption : ii. 626. 

Haq-thakuran : see batotadar. 

Haq-zamindari : the overlord's or 
‘ superior proprietor’s ’ dues 
from the inferior ; Sindh and 
S.Pj.) : iii. 322, 342 note. 

Har (N.W.P.), the zones or belts 
of land, at different distances 
from the village centre, recog¬ 
nized as differing in character 
and value (N. W. P.) j see 
gauhtin, man j ha, &c,, used as 
the basis of soil rent-rate assess¬ 
ment : ii. 57. 

Hardo! (Oudh), Landlord settle¬ 
ments in : ii. 233. 

Ilaria: the ‘victim’s’ field (Bo.): 
see iii. 301. 

Hast-o-bud (P. = is and was) (Ben.), 
a rent, roll in former days: 
original the roll showing 
revenue payable by each 
raiyat (which payments be¬ 
came the ‘rents’ of the 
Zamindars) : i. 616. 

Hatiiri (huttari), (Coorg) : see iii. 
481. 

Hathi, (1) an elephant; (2) a car¬ 
penter ( = mistri, or locally, sa- 
tar), one of the village staff: 
i. 271. 

Hatli-rakhai, putting a village ‘ un¬ 
der the hand,’ i.e. the protec¬ 
tion of a powerful neighbouring 
landlord (Pj.) : ii. 662, 664. 
found in parts of (Bo.) : iii. 280. 
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Hath-rakhai, (compare ‘the deposit 
village’ in Oudli) : ii. 2rg. 

Haveli or haweli, a palace, man¬ 
sion ; ‘ liaveli-lands ’ (M. &<■.), 
crown lands, those reserved 
for the supply of the privy 
purse : iii. 7, 17, 137, and cf. p. 
539- 

Hawala, a tenure (Ben.) connected 
with waste-reclamation ; has 
sub - tenures, 1 nim - hawala,’ 
‘ ausat - nim - hawala,’ &e. : i. 
548. 5°- 

Hazara dist. (Pj.), special S. and 
tenant-law of : ii. 722. 
tenures of: ii. 649. 

Hazrat-dargali (Ben.), a rent-free 
grant for up-keep of the shrine 
(dargah) of some saint (haz- 
rat) : i. 542. 

Henwat, one of the local harvests 
(ripe in December), Oudli : ii. 
197. 

Himalayan States, and Brit. dist. : 

ii. 692. 

Hindustan defined : i. 9. 

Hindu social and religious influ¬ 
ence : i. 6. 

‘Hindu system,’ the ancient: i. 
'25. 

organization described : i. 250. 

Hissa-chuk (Siiiikot, Pj.), a kind of 
tenant: ii. 674. 

Hittaiu-manedalu (Coorg), a plot 
of land for house, yard, gar¬ 
den, &c. ; the homestead ; 
tf. bar! or basti in Assam : 

iii, 472. 

Hobali (hobli), a grouping of family 
holdings for L.-R. purposes, 
invented by the Mysore sul¬ 
tans where there are no ‘vil¬ 
lages’: iii. 34. 

Hubub (pi. A. hab), cesses, extra 
charges; term used in Bihar 
(occasionally in Pj.) : i. 605. 

Hukami, grants (Rev.-free) made 
by the ‘hukam’ (pi. of h;ikim) 
or State officers, as opposed to 
those formally made by Royal 
order. The Regulations of 1793 
called such grants ‘ Badshain' ’ 
(Royal) and ‘ non-badshahi ’ re¬ 
spectively : i. 425. 

Huzuri, of or belonging to the 
Huzur (lit. the ‘ presence ’), the 
chief seat or head-quarters of 
authority; estates that paid 
Rev. direct to the State trea¬ 
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sury, not subordinate to a Za- 
mindar (Ben.) : i. 525. 

‘ HuzurDep.-Collector,’ the (Sindh): 
iii. 345 note. 

I. 

Ilitimam (A.), a ‘charge,’ the 
sphere of the Zamindiir’s duty 
(Ben.) : i. 258. 

Ijiira (A.), used of any farming 
lease, farm of rents (Ben.), 
the system of collecting L.-R. 
through Taluqdars as op¬ 
posed to the ‘limani’ khas. 
or direct system (Oudli) : 
ii. 206, 211 note. 

certain long leases (Beriir) : iii. 
380. 

Ijratt (Kuimion, N. W. P.), local 
term for casual (not perma¬ 
nent) cult. : ii. 309. 

’Ilam (A. = proclamation), lands not 
included in the P. S. (Sylhet) : 
iii. 444, 446. 

’Ilsiqa, a tribal settlement, area 
allotted to a section of a tribe 
under a chief: ii. 636. 
generally for a ‘ district,’ part of 
a pargana, &e. 

Illahi, sec Gaz. 

In’am (Inam, Enaum, &c.), (A. =. 
favour or reward), a holding 
free of L.-R., often including 
the right in tile land also, 
tenures (M.) : iii. 81, 140. 
‘enfranchisement’ of (M.) : iii. 
82. 

Commission, tlio (M.) : iii. 81. 
(Bo.) sec ‘ Alienated ' : iii. 300. 
(C.P.) : ii. 478. 

In’amdar (Pj.) : ii. 741. 

Indapur (Poona dist., Bo.), Revi- 
sion-S. of : iii. 212. 

Inglis ( = ‘ English’), certain grants 
to invalided soldiers (Ben.) : 
i- 597- 

Isafat; see Iziifat. 

Istimrari, a ‘permanent' estate 
(not liable to be recalled) ap¬ 
plied to certain ‘tenures’ in 
Bengal, and to certain land- 
grants to chiefs in Ajmer, S.-E. 
Panjab, &c. 

estates in Ajmer : ii. 336, 7. 

,, of Karnal (Pj.) : ii. 685. 
cf. ‘Muqarrari.’ 

Itifak (M.), applied to a certain 
kind of well : iii. 74. 

Iyen : see 'Ain. 
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fzad (A. = increase), lands held in 
excess : iii. 447. 

Izafat (Bo.), a tenure in the Kon- 
kan : iii. 295. 

J. 

Jadid (A.), new, applied to new or 
casual tenants ; also to recent c«l(. 

Jagir (P. from jai==p!aee, gir= 
holder), an assignment of the 
L.-R. of a territory to a chief or 
noble, to support troops, police, 
&c. , for specific service ; to 
maintain the state and dignity 
of the grantee ; or sometimes 
to encourage the colonization 
and population of a jungle 
tract. The grant may or may 
not include a right in the soil; 
originally for life, but often 
became permanent and here¬ 
ditary : i. 189. 

system of, under the Mughal Em¬ 
pire : i. 257. 

Jagir, the (.Jaghire of old Reports; 
(M.): iii. 6. 

state of in 1780 : iii. 12. 

Jagir (Ben.), general Muhammadan 
system of: i. 529. 

(N.W.P.): ii. 155 . 

(Ajmer) : ii. 327, 8. 

under the Sikhs t,Pj.): i. T94, 5. 
,, modern (Pj.) : ii. 699. 

(Pj.), in Ambala : ii. 682. 

(C.P.i, estates called : ii. 445. 

(Bertir), „ iii. 376. 

,, subordinate rights in : 

iii. 377. 

(Sindh), estates : iii. 332. 

( See also Mu’afi.) 

Jagliii (Bo. and Berar), a village 
watchman : iii. 308, 350, 386. 

Jaintiya Hills, the : iii. 456. 

‘ Pergunnas,’ the : iii. 447. 

•T at. pa 10fill, S. of : i. 499. 

Jalsazan, a kind of tenant-holding 
in Cli. Nagpur: i. 579. 

Jangalbiiri (Ben.), reclamation ten¬ 
ures : i. 547. 

Jama’ (A. = total sum) ; the total 
sum of L.-R. exclusive of any 
cesses or rates, as levied from 
the estate, mahal, or indivi¬ 
dual holding according to the 
S. system in force : i. 23, 268. 

Jama’bandi, a rent - roll ; a rol 1 
showing both revenue and 
rent-dues in a village : (mean¬ 


ing varies according to the 
system.) In Bo. and M., &c., 
applied to the annual account 
made out for each 1 occupant ’ 
of bis actual holding and pay¬ 
ment due for the year : i. 24. 

Jama’bandi, changes in the use of 
the term : ii. 563 note. 

(M.), process of annual S. : iii. 
95 - 

(B.) „ „ ill. 312. 

(Bertir) „ „ iii. 385. 

Jama’bandi (Recordof S.), (N.W.P.): 

ii. 89. 

„ (C.P.): ii. 515- 
„ (Pj-) : i>- 563- 

„ (Assam) : iii. 
422. 

Jamma (Coorg), a privileged ten¬ 
ure : iii. 470. 

land, why inalienable : iii. 472. 

Jami (Santal Perg., Ben.), a dia¬ 
lectic form of Zamin, applied 
only to levelled or prepared 
rice-land : i. 595. 

Janniam (Jemnuin of the Fifth lie- 
port, &c.), the right or tenure 
of the Janmi landlord (». s.) : 
iii. 155. 

Janmi (Malabar', a landlord : see 
iii. 153, 155. 

origin of the title : iii. 162, 172. 

‘ Janmi paimaish,’ the : see iii. 179. 

Jtio, a small fraction used in de¬ 
scribing land-shares (N.W.P.) : 
ii. 127. 

JAoksab bAwar (N.W.P. Hills : ii. 
316. 

Jarib (P.), a reed-javelin; a land- 
measure in Peshawar : ii. 647. 

Jat (Jtit in N.W.P. and even in 
S.E. part of the Pj. ; in tile 
latter province the word usu¬ 
ally lias the short a) : i. 140. 

remarks on the tribe (Pj.) : ii. 
613, 666, 7, 688. 

communities in (N.W.P.) illus¬ 
trated : ii. 135. 

Jaziya (A.), (or jiziyat) a poil-tax 
under Muslim Law : i. 267. 

Jemnum, corruptly (in Fifth Report, 
&c.), for jannaam, q.v. 

Jessore (Jasur), curious tenure of 
the ‘ nawara ’ estate : i. 525 
note. 

Jeth (H.), the eldest; head or elder 
of the tenant body (Jeth-rai- 
yat), (Ben.) : i. 604. 

Jethaisi, custom of larger share to 
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the elder brother in some 
tribes : i. 224. (Of. iii. 285.) 

.Tewan-birt (Oudh), grant for main¬ 
tenance of a younger son, 
relative, Ac., now a sub-prop, 
tenure under Taluqddr : ii. 
238 note, 240. 

Jlialar (Pj. and Sindh), a small 
Persian wheel apparatus 
erected on low level canal cuts, 
creeks, &e., to raise the water : 

i. 15 ; ii. 597. 

Jhang (dist. Pj ), tenures of : ii. 
663. 

JhAnsI dist. (N.W.P.), villages in : 

ii. 120, 121. 

traces of older village resembling 
the (Dravidian) Central Pro¬ 
vinces form : id. 
waste lands in, how settled: ii. 36. 

Jliewar (Pj.) = bihisti : q.v. 

Jhil (Pj.), a swamp, shallow lagoon : 
ii. 600. 

Jhok (Pj. Montgomery dist.), a 
camel-camp : ii. 665. 

Jlioli ( = a lapful), a certain grain 
contribution or due, paid to a 
landlord (S. Pj.) (cf. ‘Lapo ’) : 
ii. 658. 

Jhura-band (S. Pj.), a kind of 
tenant : ii. 658. 

Jliuri (Pj. South), a fee paid to 
overlord families by the in¬ 
feriors : see ii. 655. 

.Tiban (Ben.), a kind of tenant¬ 
holding in Ch. Nagpur : i. 578. 

Jins (P.) = ‘kind,’ i.e. grain; applied 
to grain-payments; jinswar 
(naqsha), a table of crops sown 
and reaped : ii. 281. 

Jirayat (Jerayet) (Bo.), corrupt for 
(A.) zira’at, applied to un¬ 
irrigated cult, land : iii. 222. 

Jirga (Pj. frontier), a tribal council: 
ii. 637, 646. 

Jodi lands (Coorg) : iii. 478, see 
Judi. 

Jot (Ben.), (1) a ‘tenure’ often of 
considerable size : j. 547 ; (2) 
the landholding of Jalpaiguri : 
i. 522 ; (3) holding of a tenant 
(not a ‘ tenure'), Bengal and 
Bihar : i. 600. 

Jotdar (holder of a jot) (Ben., 
Noakhali) : i. 609. 

Joy Narayan GhosAl, his forged 
claim : i. 558. 

Judi or Jodi (Bo.), a quit rent- 
( = Salami), imposed by the 


Marathas on many former rev.- 
froe holdings, watan lands, 
&c. : iii. 299 note. 

Jiim (Ben. Assam), shifting cult, 
in the hill forests by burning 
vegetation and dibbling in seed 
with the ashes : i. 115. 

( = Taungya (Burma), Kumri (S. 
India), Bewar or Dahya 
(C.P.), &c. 

Junadar (H. juna = old) (Nimar, 
C.P.), an old, hereditary cult. : 
ii. 383, 469. 


K. 

Kabar, a blackish clay soil (Bund- 
clkliand, N.W.P.). 

Kabulait (Marathi form of qabu- 
liyat) (Bo. and Berar), an 
‘acceptance’ form or transfer 
of land : iii. 386, 8. 

KachAr (Cachar) (dist. Assam), ac¬ 
count of, iii. 433. 
joint system of cult. : iii. 438. 
hills of North : iii. 456. 

Kachan tribe, custom of (Assam) : 
iii. 417 

Kachchi, moist soil close to the 
river edge and liable to erosion 
(Pj.) : ii. 535. 

Kaehha (II.),raw or unripe ; applied 
to local weights as differing 
from the standard or ‘ pakka ’ 
weights: ii. 117 note; applied 
also to buildings, wells, &c. 
which are ‘ pakka ’ if made of 
burnt bricks, ‘ Kaehha ’ if made 
of mud-bricks, or without 
masonry ; a ‘ Kaehha road ’ is 
a country cart-road without 
metal. 

Kaehhar, moist riverain soil, un¬ 
stable and. liable to erosion 
(N.W.P.) : ii. 78. 

Kadam, apace ; the common lineal 
unit in land-measuring (Pj.) : 
ii. 551 note, 558. 

Kalian (Sylhet), an old land- 
measure : iii. 448. 

Kail (M.), experimental reapings 
to test the rate of produce on 
different soils : iii. 65. 

Kaing (L.B.), miscellaneous cult, 
on laterite and other soils on a 
higher level than the rice- 
plains : iii. 509, 531. 

KaikA (Khera) dist. Bo., joint 
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(narwadari) villages of: iii. 
260. 

Kaisar-i-Hind (Kaisar, A.P. = 
Caesar), the vernacular equiva¬ 
lent of the title 1 Empress of 
India ’: i. 78 note. 

Kal (H.), famine ; failure of rain : 
ii- 349 - 

Kalang (Derajat,Pj.), the Sikh L.-E. 
payment : ii. 644. 

Kamal (A. = perfect), also Kamil. 
The full (Maratha) assessment 
of land, consisting of the older 
rate (’ain and tankhwa) in¬ 
creased up to a higher standard: 

i. 273 ; iii. 205. 

Kamavisdar (also Kamais or Kann's- 
dar), a district officer of the 
Marathas appointed to watch 
the desmukh or Zamindar : 

i. 261 ; iii. 203. 

Kambir (Cumboo) (M.), a millet 
(Pennisetum spicatum). 

Kamdura (Midnapore, Ben.), a 
clearing tenure : i. 572. 

Kamiana (Pj.), dues and allowances 
in cash or kind to the village 
menials (Kamin). 

Karnih (Pj.), village menial, farm 
labourer, &c., derived from the 
Panjabi form (Kam) of the 
Persian ‘ Kam,’ labour ; one 
who labours : i. 154 ; ii. 564. 

Kan = Kankut : q.v. 

Kamil, a land measure, l of a 
‘ ghumao ’ (Pj.) : ii. 559 - 

Kanam, the (so-called) mortgage 
tenure of Malabar : iii. 164, 5. 
varieties of : iii. 169. 471 note. 

KAnara (North), tenures of : iii. 
2 59 - 

(South), account of : iii. 143. 

KAnorA dist. (Pj.), special treat¬ 
ment of waste land at the 
S. of the dist. : ii. 546 note. 

Kanhar, ‘ black cotton soil ’ (C.P.) : 

ii. 428. 

Kiini (cawnic) (S. India), a land 
measure of acres, but varies 
locally : iii. 188. 

Kani-atchi (M.), or Kaniadsi, the 
Tamil term for ‘Minis!’ or 
hereditary (proprietary) right 
in village-lands, &c.: iii. 116. 

Kankut, the process of estimating by 
eye, the outturn of fields, 
while the crop is standing, 
and so fixing the State (or the 
landlord’s) share, without 


actual measurement or weigh¬ 
ing (Pj., &c.) : i. 270 ; ii. 716. 

Kankut, in Ajmer : see ii. 344. 

Kandi (Peshawar, Pj. frontier), an 
allotment of land in the tribal 
scheme of division : ii. 637, 
647. 

Kaniya (or Kanniya), the appraiser, 
officer or person who performs 
the operation called Kan, or 
Kankut (vid. supra). 

Kanungo (properly Q,inun-go, but 
always officially written with 
‘ K ’), from (A.) qiinun the rule 
or ‘canon’; go (P.), one who 
tells or states. An important 
functionary in the Mughal 
rev. system, no doubt the 
despandyaof the earlier Hindu 
system : i. 257. 

abolition of office (Ben.) : i. 
678. 

the (N.W.P. and Oudh) (now 
called ‘ Revenue Inspectors ’ 
in several provinces): ii. 273. 

(C.P.) : ii. 518. 

(Pj.) : ii. 737. 

(Assam) introduction of: iii. 
460. 

See also ‘Revenue Inspector.’ 

Kapas-mahal (Ben.), the ‘estate’ 
or ‘head of account’ (in old 
times) of revenue paid in 
cotton : i. 489 note. 

Karar-dar (Berar), a contract 
tenant (Karar = agreement) : 

iii. 372. 

Kardiir (Pj.), the local governor or 
head of a district under the 
Sikhs : ii. 541, 678. 

Kardar (under the Amirs of Sindh): 
iii. 324 note. 

Kareiyidu (M.), one of tho ancient 
methods of holding in the 
‘ landlord villages’ under which 
there was a periodical ex¬ 
change of holdings : iii. 118. 

Karknn (P. = doer of work or 
business), an agent, manager, 
Ac. An assistant to the 
Mamlatdar or officer of a 
taluka (Bo.) : i. 325 ; iii. 308. 

KaknA-l dist. (Pj.), the grantees in : 

ii. 685. 

Karnam (M. and West India), a 
village accountant and regis¬ 
trar = patwari (North India) 
or Kulkarni (South India) : 

iii. 89. 
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KarniJl dist. (M.), state of at 
acquisition : iii. 11. 

Karori (under the Mughal Empire), 
an officer who collected a 
1 erore ’ (ten millions) of dams 
of revenue (sec ‘ dam ’ and 
‘ ’Amil ’) : i. 256. 

Karsha (S. Krishan), a tenant 
(Ben.) : i. 600. 

Karu = Kadam (Pj.) : q.v. 

Kasha, a small town ; a village large 
enough to be a market place ; 
a suburb ; a hamlet (locally) : 
iii. 364, &c. 

Kasbati, a tenure now proprietary 
(Bo.) : iii. 286. 

Kaslit-hasb-maqdur (P. A. = cult, 
according to ability) (N.W.P., 
Pj.), a term used to describe 
a principle of village land 
holding, when each co- 
sharer took as his lot as 
much ‘ as he could manage ’ : 
ii. log. 

Kasur (A. pi. of Kasr, a fraction) 
(Pj.), certain small dues ; Kasur 
sil-chah, &c. 

Kasur-khor, the person entitled to 
such : see ii. 663. 

Katbaral (Sambalpur, C.P.) = Chal: 
q.v. 

Kathii or Kattha (Ben.) (the 
‘Cottali’ of Reports), a land- 
measure Trjy of a biglui. 

(Assam), i of a biglui : iii. 421. 

KatMdar (Ben.), a chainman, one 
who holds the measuring-rod 
in surveying : i. 604. 

Katkina (Ben.), a sub-lease ; farm 
of a farm : i. 546. 

Katra (Oudh), a ‘ street ’ or hamlet, 
i.e. a line of houses for families 
and their dependants : ii. 241 
(cf. vol. iii. 148). 

Katti (Catty) (Kanara M.), a certain 
weight) : iii. 149. 

Kattubadi (M.), a kind of service 
(police) grant of land under 
tlie ‘Polygars’ : iii. 82. 

Kauri (cowrie), a small fraction of 
a rupee in land-division ; also 
for the shells used as small 
coin : iii. 128. 

(Ben.), a small land-measure = 
1 sq. yd. 

Khad (Hazara dist. Pj.), term for 
the right in land acquired by 
1 prescription ’ : ii. 649. 

Khaikar (local ; Kumaon Hills, 


N.W.P.), a cultivator, one who 
wields the hoe (Khai) : ii. 313. 

Khairat (A. = alms), M. and Ben., 
grants to support pious 
(Muhamm.) poor : iii. 81. 

Khajan: a tidal swamp for re¬ 
clamation (Bo.) : iii. 298. 

Khakiana (N.W.P.) allowance by 
tenant to landlord to compen¬ 
sate for dust (Khak) in the 
grain : ii. 192. 

Kind, a water channel. 

K b alsa (A.) or Khalisa. a term 
applied to distinguish the 
‘ Royal demesne ’ from that 
held by barons and chiefs (in 
Hindu and Rajput States) ; 
the Sikh power (in abstract) 
(Pj.). In the Mughal Empire, 
the territory paying L.-R.to the 
Imperial treasury, as distinct 
from that held in ‘jagir’: 
i. 250 ; ii. 454. 

The term sometimes used as — 
Klias and Kham, q. v. for 
land held or managed by 
Govt, officers. 

land in Ajmer : ii. 327, 331. 

term as used in Berar : iii. 350. 

K ham (P. = raw): land in rev. 
language is said to be so held 
when, for any reason, the pro¬ 
prietor is not managing, but 
the land is sequestrated or man¬ 
aged by a Rev. officer : ii. 345. 

Khamiir (Bon.), unoccupied land 
brought under cult, by the 
Zamindiir and therefore his 
own : i. 515 note. 

Kh iim-tahsil (N.W.P.), land said to 
be under—when sequestrated 
for default, refusal of S. &e. 

Kh an (Pj. frontier), a chief of a 
clan or section of a tribe : ii, 
633 - 

Khana-kha.lt (N.W.P.) = (house 
empty), ownerless villages at 
first S. : ii. 100 note. 

Khandait (Ben. Orissa), title of a 
chie.f: i 563. 

Khandrika, (M.) : iii. 125 note. 

Kharidadari (lien. Orissa), ‘ pur¬ 
chased ’ villages: i. 569. 

Kli arif. the autumn harvest: see 
i. 13. 

Kharija ( = outside), estates in 
Ben. separated at P. S. for 
Zamindaris : i. 525. 

Kharsandi {lit. toe ; part of a hoof): 
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a fraction of a 1 leg ’ of a of first location of a clan or 

1 bullock ’ of land (Pj. frontier) : family : ii. 125, 135. 

ii. 639, 658. IChet-bat (division field by field) 

Khiis (P. A. = special), in rev. (Oudh), describes the division 

language refers to lands re- where each family share is 

tained in the hands of Govt (e.g. made up not of one compact 

in Ben.), lands auctioned for lot, but of bits scattered about 

arrears and not bid for: ‘ Khiis over the whole area, often 

estates’ (Khiis-mahal) are those through several villages: ii. 

held in this way. Sometimes 258, 675. 

used = Kham, q.v.; occasionally Khewat (N.W.P.), one of the S. 
Khas-mahal meant ‘ Crown- Records, a list of co-sharers 

lands,’ those devoted to the and proprietors in the village 

private profit of the ruler: i. with their interests and share 

449, 695. of rev. payable : ii. 88. 

Khas, estates in Sylhet : iii. 449. Khiehadi, a 1 mixed ’ village under 
Kmtsf (or Khasiya) Hii.ls : iii. the Khot landlord (Konkan, 

455. Bo.) ; i. e. part of the tenants 

Khasra (Upper India and occasion- are old hereditary (dharekar, 

ally in Bengal, &e ). The field- q.v.) and part not : iii. 289. 

register and index to tile Khiraj (A ), the Land-Revenue : 
field-map of the L.-R. Survey the term survives chiefly in 

(N.W.P.) : ii. 38, 39. the form la-khiraj = Revenue- 

(Pj.) : ii. 565. free : i. 267. 

IChat, a plot of land or group of Khirai-Khatdar (Assam), holder of 
lands (local; Kurnaon hills, a larger estate or holding, who 

N.W.P.) : ii. 317. pays hisrevenue direct and not 

Khat (Assam), an estate, group of through a ‘mauzadar’: iii, 

lands : iii. 402. 405. 

Khata, the ultimate or individual Khirman, tho harvest out-turn 
(family) holding in a co- (Pj.) : ii. 659. 

sharing village. Khiyar, a local land-measure 

Khatadar (or Khatedar), holder of (Cachar) : iii. 430. 

a lot : i. e. to distinguish a (Sylhet, &c.) : iii. 448 note. 
holder of a share in the whole Khorkar = a kind of tenant in Ch. 

estate, as such, from anyone Nagpur. Khor (H.) is the 

not a co-sharer—who might be stump: hence a tenant who 

a ‘tenant ’ or a malikmaqbuza, reclaims the land and digs out 

or an ’arazidar.or a plot orsub- the stumps : i. 579. 

proprietor and not a khatadar Kli or-o-posh (P. = food and cloth- 
(Upper India) : i. 160. ing) (Ben.), a grant for the 

Khatedar, used also in Bo. and support of minor members of 

Berar of the ‘ registered occu- a Chiefs or Raja’s family : i. 

pant ’ : iii. 351, 4, 369. 580. 

Khazana (the Treasury), Khazan- Khot (Bombay, Konkan), originally 
chi, native Treasurer. a revenue-farmer ; whether as 

Khel (Pj. frontier), a village; i. e. a former landowner or local 

the small tribal group located land officer with an ancient 

in one place : ii. 647. hereditary title, or otherwise ; 

Khel (Khel ?) Berar ; formerly used now proprietor : iii. 287, 8. 

for a division of family land- discussion about the rights of: 
estate -- patti: iii. 364. iii. 294, 6. 

Khel, a grouping of the Raja’s sub- nature of the rights preserved in 
jects in Assam : see iii. 400, subordination to the: iii. 

419, 420 note, 436. 288. 

in Kachar, joint-ownership : iii. features of the estate of: iii. 
435> 6 . 293. 

Khera (N. W. P. and Oudh), the forest-rights recognized: iii. 
parent village, original centre 298. 
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Khotgi, the ‘ Khotship,’ ensemble 
of the estate, privileges, &c., 
of a Khot. 

Khoti, the tenure of a Khot. 

Khot-khasgi, the private or family 
holding of the Khot (cf. 
Gharklied, Sir, ke.). 

Khu-abadi (N. W. P.), a kind of 
tenure : see ii. 143. 

Khud-kasht (Khud P. = self, 
own, Kasht --= cult.) (1) (Ben.), 
a resident hereditary tenant 
under a Zamindar: one of 
the (presumably) original vil¬ 
lage 1 holders of their own 
land,’ who, but for the growth 
of the landlord’s power, would 
have been * proprietor ’ in some 
sense; (a) (N.W.P. Pj., &c.), 
land cultivated by a proprietor 
(for himself) in a co-sliaring 
village estate, and for which 
he pays rent to the whole 
body ; in that case khud-kasht 
is not the same as * sir,’ q.v., 

(1) : i. 599 , (2) = »• 5 i- 
tenants (Ben.) protection of by 
law : i. 628. 

Khuh or Khu (H.), a well = chali, 
q.v., much used in the Pj. : i. 

15 - 

Khula-vesh (Pj. frontier), method 
of allotting land by counting 
each individual ‘ mouth ’ or 
‘ head ’ in each family : ii. 648. 

Khunt, a lot; division of the 
Dravidian village in Ch. 
Nagpur : i. 576. 

Khunta, Kliuntaiti (N. W. P., 
Benares), a share in the ances¬ 
tral holding : a shared village 
(H. equivalent of pattidari) : 

ii. 127. 

Khunt-kati, the first clearer of 
such a lot, id. 

Khushbash (P. a dweller at ease, 
or at pleasure), a voluntary 
settler; one who dwells in a 
place at the invitation of the 
older settlers, or who dwells 
at ease, being a tenant on more 
or less favourable terms : i. 555 i 

iii. 363. 

KhiSkdA estate, the (Ben. Orissa): 
i. 475 note, 477. 

Kirant, a minute fraction of a 
rupee used in describing land- 
shares (N.W.P.) : ii. 127. 

Kist, see Qist. (instalment of L.-R.). 

VOL. III. B r 


Kistna dist. (M.) : iii. 7 note. 

Kodaga, the Coorg caste, former 
ruling race in Coorg : iii. 467. 

KoDAGU,the properform from which 
‘ Coorg ’ is anglicized ; see 
Coorg. 

KohAt dist. (Pj.), frontier tenures 
of: ii. 647. 

Kol, a (Kolarian) tribe : i. 115, 117, 
575 - 

Kol-karshadar (Bakirganj, Ben.), a 
tenant under a ‘ tenure ’ 
holder: i. 606. 

Kombu (.Coorg and W. coast), the 
district or area anciently under 
a ‘ Nayaka ’ or chief: iii. 467. 

Konkan, the (Bo.) villages of: iii. 
258, 288. 

Khots of: iii. 287. 

Koorfa ; see Kurpha. 

Kothu-kiidu ; set; iii. 187. 

Kovil (M.) = Chauri, chavadi, q.v. 

Kuh, Kuhabadi, commonly for Khu, 
or Khuh (H.), q.v. 

Kulargi (Bo. Konkan), describes 
a village under a khot entirely 
held by dhiirekar tenants at 
fixed rents : iii. 289. 

Kulba (Cachar) = hal, q.v. 

KuHkanam (Malabdr) ; see iii. 170. 

Kulkarni (Bo. &c.), village account¬ 
ant and registrar, if heredi¬ 
tary and holding a ‘ watan ’ 
(cf. talati) ; iii. 309. 
in Berar : iii. 384. 

Kulruzuwat (Bo.); see iii. 311. 

‘ Kulwar : ’ to settle a village 
1 kulwar,’ or according to (war) 
tho holding of each and every 
individual (kul), was Munro’s 
term for the 1 raiyatwari ’ S. : 
iii. 41. 

KumAon (N.W.P. Hills), account of; 
iii. 308. 

Kumhar, a potter, one of the village 
staff: i. 151- 

Kumri (or Kumeri) (South India 
Coorg, &c.), local term for, 
shiftingcultivation in Hill forest 
= jum, &c. ; i. 115 ; iii. 47 6 - 

Kunbhava (M.), Marathi term for 
the hereditary right in land 
(Tanjore) : ii. xi6. 

Kunbi (Coonbte, Combie, &c. of old 
writers), a caste of cultivators 
in Bombay, Berar and Central 
India : the same as Kurmi in 
N.W.P. and Oudh : iii. 260. 
in Berar ; iii. 366, 368. 
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Kunda (S. India), the rolling 
grassy downs on the Nilgiri 
plateau: iii. 185. 

Kundi (or Kandi?) (Sindh) : iii. 
342 note. 

Kuiiwar; a prinee. Kuiiwar-kar, 
a grant for the prince's main¬ 
tenance (Ch. Nagpur) : i. 580. 

Kuhwar-mutka ( = the prince’s pot), 
a certain grain-payment or 
cess : i. 271. 

Kuran (Bo.), a jungle tract re¬ 
served for supply of fuel, often 
covered with babul (Acacia 
arabica) : iii. 246. 

Kurowabari (Santal Perg., Ben), 
local name for ‘jum,’ q. v. : i. 

589- 

Kurpha (Ben.), a tenant of a tenan t 
= a 1 shikmi or sub-tenant ’: i. 

6 ° 5 '/ „ . 

K.urra (Ajmer), a scarcity of rain : 

ii. 349. 

Kuttam, the council of Chiefs of a 
Nad in old days : iii. 157, 160. 

KutubdiyX (island), Govt, estate 
in Chittagong dist. : i. 559. 

Kwin (or Queng) (L. B.), a group 
of independent landholdings, 
isolated by natural (or other) 
boundaries, so as to form a 
convenient unit for land-man¬ 
agement (includes any separate 
estate, e.g., an old land-grant, 
a State-forest, &c.) : iii. 491, 
S”> 515 - 

Kyedangyi (L.B.), official headman 
of a village : iii. 528. 

L. 

Lagan, a yearly fee, a cash-rent 
(Pj.) : ii. 716. 

Lagwan, a rent-roll, a list of reve¬ 
nue payments (in Maratlia 
times), for each cultivator,—to 
make up the village total. 

Lakband (=loins girt), a fighting 
tenant, to preserve frontier 
lands against an enemy (Ha¬ 
zara, Pj.) : ii. 642. 

Lakh (lac or lakh), one hundred 
thousand ; one hundred lakhs 
make a karor, i.e. ten million. 

Lakha-batta (C.P.), custom of peri¬ 
odical exchange of holdings : 
ii. 378, 471, 478. 

Lakhiraj (A. La = not,kbiraj = L.-R.), 
of revenue-free land. 


Lakhiraj. resumption of invalid 
claims to; (Ben.) : i. 423. 
grants (in Assam) : iii. 406 ( see 
‘ Revenue-free,’ Mu’afi, -Tagir, 
&c.). 

Lambardar, the (modem) head¬ 
man of a village (N. W. P., 
Oudh, Pj., C.P.), or of a patti 
or section of a village : i. 153. 
origin of the name : ii. 23 and 
note. 

the, and his revenue responsi¬ 
bility (N.W.P.) : ii. 285. 

„ (Oudh) : ii. 287. 

„ (Pj-) = ii. 740. 

„ (C.P.) : 11. 505- 
„ (Naga hills, Assam) : ill. 453. 

Lana (Pj. Hill States) : i. 232 note. 

Lanadari (Bijnor, N.W.P.), villages 
in which de facto possession is 
the measure of right: ii. 107 
and note. 

Landa, name of the character used 
by village shopkeepers in their 
books : ii. 612 note. 

Lang-batai : see i. 275. 

Lani : see iii. 203. 

L&po (Sindh), a due or cess in grain 
paid to the Zamindar chief: 
iii. 327 - 

Lari (or lari?), (S.E. Pj.), a sub¬ 
division of a ‘patti’ in a vil¬ 
lage : ii. 679. 

Lathmar, a tenant who makes an 
embankment for a certain kind 
of cult., one who beats down 
(mar), the clay with a club 
(lath), (Pj. South.) : ii. 658. 

Lesa (or lessa), Assam, a small 
land-measure : iii. 421 note. 

Lichh (S.Pj. and Sindh), the land¬ 
lord’s share of the grain: ii. 
658, 9 - 

Likhi, a line, a strip; applied to 
certain landholdings (Pj. fron¬ 
tier) : ii. 639, 650. 

Lohiir (loha = iron), a blacksmith, 
one of the village staff: i. 151. 

Lopala-bhavalu (M.), a kind of 
well: iii. 74. 

M. 

Madad-ma’ash (Ben.), (A. =aid to 
livelihood), a revenuo-free 
grant: i. 531 ; iii. 448. 

Mahkas, acquisition of and its con¬ 
sequences as regards the L.-R. 
system: i. 291. 
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Madras ; districts in : i. 57. 

geographical and linguistic divi¬ 
sions of: iii. 9. 

general history of L.-R. adm. : 
iii. 3 - 

the modern L.-E. and S. system : 
iii. 5 r - 

land-tenures : iii. 108. 

Revenue officers and their busi¬ 
ness and procedure : iii. 84. 

weights and measures used in: 
iii. 63 and notes. 

Magane (Kanara), an administra¬ 
tive subdivision of a district; 
a group of landholdings (cf. 
Amiaham): iii. 147. 

Mahal, an estate, a group of lands 
having some tenure- or other 
connection, regarded as a unit 
for L.-R. purposes : i. 170. 

(N.W.P., Pj., &e.), under the 
village or mahal system of 
L.-R.S. : ii. 30. 

(Bo.), a division of a taluka ; the 
modern equivalent of the 
‘tarf’ or ‘peta’ : iii. 308. 

(Cachar), use of the term in : 
iii. 434, 438. 

Mahalkari (Bo.), L.-R. officer in 
charge of a malial, subordinate 
to the mamlatdar of the talu¬ 
ka : iii. 308. 

Mahalwar (as opposed to ‘raiyat- 
war,’ ‘ mauzawar ’), proceeding 
by mahals or estates, not by 
individual holdings : ii. 30. 

Mahar or Mhar (Bo.), a village 
watchman and messenger : iii. 
309 - 

Maharaja ( = great Raja), a compli¬ 
mentary title of the larger 
ruling chiefs, but may indi¬ 
cate the sovereign over a tribal 
or other confederacy of Rajas 
or chiefs. 

Mahita (Berar), Revenue contract 
formerly held by a desmukh : 
iii- 375 - 

Mahraita ; see MarAthA. 

Mahsul (A.), a toll or tax; locally 
(S.Pj.), oftheGovt. L.-R.: ii.659. 

(Sindh), the L.-R,—‘Mahsuli’ 
was used of land that was 
allowed to pay in cash in¬ 
stead of in kind : iii. 329. 

Mahto (Ch. Nagpur), the official or 
king's headman and account¬ 
ant under the Dravidian vil¬ 
lage system : i. 119, 578. 
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Mahtoai. the official landholding 
of the mahto (cf. Milita of 
Bundelkhand). 

Maira (Northern India), a loam 
soil. 

Maisi 5 r, see Mysore (the Anglicized 
form). 

Majal (S. Kanara), land bearing 
two crops (irrigated) : iii. 146 
note. 

Majhas (or majh-has), a certain lot 
or area in the Dravidian vil¬ 
lage, the produce of which 
went to the chief (Manjhi) and 
later, to the ruler (Ben. Ch. 
Nagpur) : i. 119, 577 - 

Majmun (Bo.), the common or un¬ 
divided land in a 1 shared ’ 
village : iii. 267. 

Majra (S.E. Pj.), an outlying ham¬ 
let, dependency, or offshoot of 
an original village location: 
ii. 684. 

Maktii: see Mukta ; iii. 292, 3 note. 

Mai (A.), (1) property in general ; 
(2) the full L.-R., i.e. revenue 
not including the siwai (Ben.), 
q.v. : i. 223, 268, 420. 

Mababar, account of : iii. 151. 

supposed exceptional state of 
landed rights in : i. 95; iii. 
144. 

Dravidian origin of institutions 
in : iii. 157. 

the Nayar caste of: i. 135, 6; 
iii. 157 - 

tenures compared with Coorg: 
iii. 469. 

Mr. Logar’s view of the tenures : 
iii. 164. 

development of the tenures : iii. 
171 - 

modern form of: iii. 173, 3. 

mortgage or * Kanam ’ tenures 
of: iii. 161, 7. 

L.-R. history of: iii. 159, 178. 

tenants and their protection : 
iii. 177. 

Malguzar (P. = payer of the mal or 
revenue). 

origin of the title (C.P.) : ii. 461. 

original position of: ii. 456, 8. 

in the Husliangabad dist. : ii. 
373 - 

Malguzari Settlement, the (C.P.) : 
i. 245 ; iii. 387. 

Maliahs, the (M.) : iii. 137. 

Malik (Pj. frontier), title of the 
village head or chief: ii. 647. 


R 1* 2 
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Malik (A.), an ‘owner’ in general. 

Malik ’Ambar, his L.-R.S: iii. 
205. 

recognition of landlord right in 
villages by : iii. 359. 

Malikana (Ben. N.W.P.), an allow¬ 
ance to an ex-proprietor, who 
is kept out of his estate (re- 
iusal of S., &c.), or who has 
lost it all but this vestige 
(Bihar) : i. 516. 

(N.W.P.), an allowance to an ex¬ 
cluded owner if he refuses the 
S. : ii. 84. 

(Pj.) means a rent or fee paid in 
cash by a tenant to the ma- 
lik or proprietor—usually 
calculated at so many anas 
per rupee of Govt. L.-R. : ii. 
550 note, 717 note. 

(Sindh), the chiefs or over-lord’s 
rent or fee for land-occupa¬ 
tion : iii. 327. 

Maliki (Bo.), a tenure : iii. 287. 

Malik-maqbuza (or M.-qabza), pro¬ 
prietor of plot, or holding in 
his possession; used of a per¬ 
son having full right in his 
own holding, but who has lost 
(or never had) any share in 
the profits of the entire village 
or estate. 

(in Pj.) : ii. 641, 651, 671, 6. 

(in C.P.) : ii. 387, 388. 

(in Nimar, C.P.) : 475, 479-81. 

Mamlatdar (Bo.), the native L.-R. 
officer in charge of a taluka or 
division of a district: iii. 308. 

Ma’mul (Bo.), the Govt. L.-R. as¬ 
sessment, the ‘ custom ’ due to 
the State : iii. 297. 

Man (‘maund’), a measure of 
weight of 40 seers (sir) or 8olbs. 
av. : i. 242. 

Man, an official holding of land 
(Santal Perg.) = ‘watan’ ofCen- 
tral India; Miinjhi-man, the 
holding of the headman : i. 
595 - 

Mandal (Ben.), the common name 
for a village headman : i. 676. 

(Assam), an assistant to the mau- 
zadsir : see iii. 420. 

Maniyam (M.), revenue-free grants 
('erama-manivam. &c.) : iii. 


homestead zone (gauhan, &c.), 
and the outermost or 1 Mrha : 
ii- 57 - 

(Pj.), high land approaching to¬ 
wards the ‘bar,’ q.v.: ii. 
53 <i- 

Manjhi (Ben.), a chief of a group 
of villages or tribal section 
under the Kolarian form : i. 
497 - 

headman of a Santal village : i. 
593 - 

Manki, a chief of a tribal union or 
parha (Kolarian) : i. 117, 576. 

(Another form of manjhi; of. 
majhas, which is the man- 
jhi-has or chief’s allotment). 

Man-pan (Bo. Berar), the digni¬ 
ties, precedence, &c., of the 
hereditary officers; one of the 
elements in the ‘ watan,’ q.v. : 
i. 180, 1 ; iii. 373. 

Maku (Institutes of, or Manava- 
dharma-s&stra), ideas of land- 
holding : i. 126, 227. 

village ‘ community ’ (joint vil¬ 
lage), unknown to: i. 128 
note. 

(Dliammathat) ofBurma: iii. 490. 

Mapfilla (Moplah, vulg.), a tribe of 
Arabian settlers on the West 
Coast, who adopted local 
usages and in Malabar became 
‘ Kanam ’ land-holders : iii. 
170 and note. 

Maratha (Mahratta, Marhatt-a), 
name of a tribe or group of 
tribes in W. India, inhabitants 
of Maharashtra: see iii. 252 

note. 

early and late tribes of: iii. 200, 
2 53 - 

gradual advance of, in securing 
the L.-R. of the country: 
iii. 205. 

(Bo.), sketch of State system : 
iii. 201-6. 

(C.P.), policy in L.-R. adm.: ii. 
460. 

Marla (or Mandla), (Pj.), the 
twentieth part of a kanal: ii. 
559 - 

Maroti = Marwat. 

Marwat (m.-birt), Oudh, a land 
grant given as compensation 
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yellowish or pinkish earth in 
which rice is grown : ii. 429. 

Mathaut (H.)=Abwab, q.v. (Ben.) 

Matiyar (N.W.P.), a clayey soil: 
ii. 76. 

Maund (weight) : see Man. 

Maurusi (derivative A. wirsa, waris, 
&c.) = hereditary ; the usual 
term for a tenant with right of 
occupancy (in Upper I.) : ii. 
7 ° 4 > 

•hari (Sindh), a special class of 
tenant in the Upper dis¬ 
tricts : iii. 328. 

Mauza (P. A.), the usual revenue 
term for the ‘ village ’: i. 21. 

Mauza (Assam), special meaning 
of: iii. 419, 20. 

Mauzadar (Assam), a Revenue- 
agent having charge of a group 
of villages, bound to collect the 
revenue and responsible for 
it: iii. 419, 459. 

Mauzawar, used of a survey or 
other proceeding taking the 
area of the ‘ mauza ’ as the 
local unit, as opposed to ma- 
halwar or raiyatwar: ii. 40, 
345 - 

Mazdur, a labourer ; mazduri, la¬ 
bour. 

-khor (Derajat, Pj.), a kind of 
tenant or contractor to find 
labour : ii. 655. 

Mazkurat, items (‘ specified ’) of 
necessary expenses in the Za- 
mindari accounts and allowed 
to the Zamindar: i. 432 note, 

514. 

Mazkuri (Ben.), of a ‘dependent’ 
or subordinate interest (taluq, 
q.v.), under a Zamindar: i. 
525 - 

Mazumdar (corruption of A. maj- 
mua’dar), a Revenue-account¬ 
ant under the ’Amil under the 
Maratha rule; a Registrar of 
Revenue records in the State 
Office ; and auditor of the Re¬ 
venue accounts and transac¬ 
tions : i. 261 (C.P.) see ii. 467. 

The same word (written ‘ Mozum- 
dar') has become a title of cer¬ 
tain families in Bengal, their 
ancestors having held the office 
in Mughal times. 

M^dipalu (M.) : see iii. 125 note. 

Mehwasi: see Mevasi. 

Melkanam (Malabar) : see iii. 169. 


Mend, an earthen ridge round a 
field to retain water : ii. 38 

note. 

Menori (Malabar), the accountant 
(or ‘ patwari ’) of the Amisham 
or Amshom : iii. 179. 

Mera, menu (M.), fees and shares 
in grain, &c., allotted for re¬ 
muneration of the village arti- 
zans, &c. : iii. 89. 

Merwaka, account of : ii. 322. 

L.-R. management of: ii. 343. 

Metkari (Berar), a grant of land 
similar to ghatwali, q.v. : iii. 
380. 

Mevasi (Bo.), various meanings as¬ 
signed to : iii. 279 note. 

the tenure so called : iii. 279. 

Mihta or Mihte, the village head¬ 
man in the Jliansi villages : 
ii. 120. 

Milan ( = comparison), Milan-khas- 
ra, a field-list comparing the 
present state with that of the 
last year, &c. : ii. 280. 

Milk (A. = property), (cf. suyur- 
ghal) applied to revenue-free 
grants under the Mughal Em¬ 
pire, which were made in per¬ 
petuity and included the land, 
so that the grantee was free¬ 
hold owner: i. 531. 

in the N.W.P. : ii. 155. 

Milkiyat, the usual term for pro¬ 
perty in land ; ownership : i. 
220, 3. 

Mirasdar or Mirasidar is the 
‘holder’ of such rights. 

Mirasi (Ben.), added to the desig¬ 
nation of any tenure, implies 
that it is permanent and here¬ 
ditary : i. 541. 

meaning of in (M.) : iii. 115, 

6 . 

general remarks on : i. r24 ; iii. 
205 note. 

villages, right to the waste adja¬ 
cent : iii. 119. 

modern provision for vestiges of 
the right : iii. 127. 

tenure (Bo. Dakhan), survival 
of, &c. : iii. 257. 

tenure (Cachar, Assam) : see iii. 
434 - 

Mirdaha, formerly (Bo.) a land- 
measurer : iii. 204. 

Mibzapuk, South, account of: ii. 
306. 

Misl, (z) a ‘case,’ file of papers re- 
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lating to a law-suit or official 
proceeding ; (2) a company or 
group of Sikh confederate 
clans : ii. 682 note. 

Mochi, a cobbler, shoemaker, &e. ; 
one of the village staff: i. 151. 

Modan (Malabar), hill-rice, grown 
on the uplands : iii. 152. 

Mogul; see Mughal. 

Mokasa (A. mukhasa), the por¬ 
tion of the L.-R. under the 
Maruthas, devoted to some spe¬ 
cial purpose or person; Mo- 
kasadar, a grantee of the whole 
or a part of the local revenue 
on specified terms : ii. 477 ; 
iii. 81, 205. 

Monohyk dist. (Munger), curious 
tenure in : i. 526. 

Monigar (maniyakaran) (M.), a vil¬ 
lage headman (holding the 
free-grant of land (grama- 
maniyam) for his services) : iii. 
88 . 

Moolah ; see Mappilla. 

Mora (C.P.), (formerly) a division 
of village land subject to the 
same assessment-rate : ii. 378. 

Mori (S. E. Panjab), tho stake 
driven in at the foundation of 
a new village : ii. 679. 

Mota-bhag (Bo.), the major or pri¬ 
mary division of a ‘ shared ’ 
village (cf. petabhag) : ii. 263. 

Motusthal (Bo.), land watered from 
a well (water raised in a bucket, 
mota) : iii. 223. 

Mu’afi (A. = pardoned, excused), 
Rev.-free holdings; properly 
speaking where the land be¬ 
longs to the grantee and he 
is ‘ excused ’ the State dues ; 
a distinction not observed in 
North I.; any Rev.-free grant 
may be called mu’afi, espe¬ 
cially if it is small. No condi¬ 
tion of military service was 
attached (N.W.P.) : ii. 155 - 
lands (C.P.) : ii. 478. 

„ (Pj.) : ii. 699, 701. 

,, „ assessment of on 

lapse of the grant: ii. 603. 

Mua-jora(=the ‘ dead yoke’), a fee 
or share allowed to the im¬ 
prover of land, on the fiction 
that his yoke of cattle are dead, 
because the work that entitled 
him to share was done in the 
past (S.Pj.) : ii. 653. 


Mu’amla (A.), the L.-R. regarded 
as a sum of money to be paid. 
(Cf. jama’, which refers to the 
L.-R. as assessed, or as a sum 
declared.) This use of the 
term is said to be incorrect, 
hut it is universal in Northern 
India : i. 269. 

Muchalka, a ‘recognizance’; bond 
for responsibility formerly ex¬ 
ecuted by Zamindars : i. 511. 

Mucta : see b’il mukta. 

Mufassal (vulg. mofussil), the plain 
or open country as distin¬ 
guished from the capital or 
Presidency headquarters: i. 
201. 

Mufassal Settlement, formerly used 
for a sub-Settlement, q.v. : ii. 
2 3 - 

Mughal (Mogul) Empire, effect on 
land-tenures : ii. 183. 

L.-R. adm. of : i. 255. 

Mughal-bandi, the level and culti¬ 
vated part of Orissa, from 
which the M. Empire derived 
its revenue : i. 474. 

Muharrir (A.), an office clerk or 
writer. 

Muhtarfa (A.), a house-tax, or kind 
of ground-rent, levied by the 
landlord, or a landlord-com¬ 
munity, on the non-agricul- 
tural residents in the village 
or estate : i. 516. 

(in Coorg) : iii, 481. 

Mukadam (C.P.), the Hindi form 
of Muqaddam (q.v.). 

Mukhasa : see Mokasa. 

Mukhtiyarkar (Sindh), an officer of 
a tsiluka answering to the 
mamlatdar of Bo. (ordinarily 
mukhtar or mukhtiyar means 
any agent or attorney) ; iii. 
343 - 

Muksh-bhagdar, the chief or elder 
sharer in a 1 shared ’ village 
(Bo.) : iii. 267. 

Mukta (C.P.), a tenure : see ii. 
477 - 

Mulawargdar (Kanara), an ances¬ 
tral estate (warg) holder : iii. 
147 - 

Mulgeni (Kanara), a hereditary 
tenant : iii. 151. 

Mulkgiri ( = country-seizing), pro¬ 
cess of (Maratha) L.-R. collect¬ 
ing at the point of the sword : 
iii. 280. 
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Multan dist. (S. Pj.), tenures of : 
ii. 660. 

fluctuating assessments in: ii. 
598 - 

Mu nafit’ (Pj.), ‘profit,’ i.e. a money- 
rent to the landlord : ii. 716. 

Munda, the title of the headman 
in the (Ben.) Kolarian vil¬ 
lages : i. 117. 

Mundkati (Ajmer), land-grant as 
compensation for bloodshed 
(cf. ‘ Marwat ’ and ‘ Haria ’) : 
ii. 329. 

Mundi-mar (mund, a stump of a 
tree), same as buti-mar, q.v. 

Mund-kari (Berar), old resident 
tenants (lit. those who cleared 
the stumps) : iii. 363. 

Munsarim (P.A.), an assistant in 
survey or S. work, &c. 

(Berar), a Revenue Inspector or 
Kaniingo : iii. 384. 

Munshi (P.), a vernacular office 
clerk ; a title given to teachers, 
officials, &c. 

Muntakhib (A.), an abstract, one 
of the documents in the older 
S. Records (N.W.P. system), 
being a list of names, with the 
1 numbers ’ of the fields held 
by each. 

Muqaddam (A. = forward) ; (1) the 
headman of a village, espe¬ 
cially when not regarded as 
proprietor, or when in old 
days, the ruler, or a chief re¬ 
garded himself as the only pro¬ 
prietor ; (2) C.P. an executive 
headman (as lambardar im¬ 
plies the revenue-paying head¬ 
man) . 

Muqaddam, use of the term 
(N.W.P.) : ii. 161 nofe. 

(C.P.) : ii. 505. 

Muqaddami-tenure : (N.W.P.) : ii. 
181. 

Muqarrari (A. = fixed) (Ben. &e.), 
applied to rent, at fixed rates, 
but also to a tenure at such 
rates : i. 540. 

(Cf. Istimrari : a tenure might 
be both istimrari and muqar¬ 
rari, fixed, i.e. as regards the 
permanent tenure and the in¬ 
variable rent). 

Muradabad dist. (N.W.P.), num¬ 
ber of joint-landlord villages 
in : ii. 119. 

assessment of : ii. 75. 


Murei (M.), custom of giving la¬ 
bour in rotation : see iii. 131. 

Mushahara (A.), (Ben.), a percent¬ 
age on the L.-R. collections 
allowed to Zamindars (for¬ 
merly) : i. 432 note. 

(Bo.) : allowance to certain 
Khots : iii. 293. 

Mushakhsi (A.) (Ben.), a lump- 
rent : i. 538 note. 

Mushakhsidar (N.W.P. Azimgarh) : 
ii. 161. 

(Derajiit, Pj.), a contractor for 
the village revenue : ii. 656 

note. 

Musladhar (Ajmer), heavy rain 
(= coming down like a club 
or pestle, musla) : ii. 349. 

Mustajir (A.), a farmer of rents 
(Ben. locally Musta'gar), any 
farmerof revenue, especially of 
an ownerless village (N.W.P.) : 

ii. 112. 

Muttlui (Mootah, and locally 1 Mit- 
tah ’), artificial estates or par¬ 
cels put up for sale during the 
attempt to make a Zamindari 
S. (M.) ; applied also to a sub¬ 
division of a Zamindari estate : 

iii. 17, 137. 

a sept or section of a tribe lo¬ 
calized (in Orissa) : i. 562. 

Muttliadar (Bo.), holder of the 
‘seal,’ a headman of a section 
in a ‘shared village’ : iii. 267. 

Muttra (Mathura) dist. (N.W.P.) : 
assessment of : ii. 75. 

Mvo ok (L.B.), an officer having 
charge of a ‘ township ’ (myo) 
composed of several ‘ circles, ’ 
and forming a subdivision of 
a ‘ district ’ : iii. 527. 

(U.B.) : iii. 536. 

Mysore (Maisur) wars, acquisition 
of territory from : iii. 7. 

L.-R. system of the State : iii. 
10, 11, 150, 160. 

N. 

Nad (Nadu), an (ancient) local 
union of villages or family 
settlements in S. India (cf. 
Parha) : i. 117; iii. 148, 157, 
467. 

Nadavar (S. Kanara), a military 
caste : iii. 147. 

Nadi (Ajmer) = Nari, q.v. 

Nadi, common term for any river 
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above the size of a small 
stream. 

Nagla (N.W.P.) (locally), equiva¬ 
lent to patti, q.v. 

NXopub (C.P.), under the Mara- 
thas : ii. 375. 

Naliri (A. Nahr = canal), canal- 
irrigated land in general. 

Nai, a village barber, surgeon, &c. : 
i. 151. 

Naidu (M.), a village headman : 
iii. 88. 

Naik : see Nayak. 

Nair : see Nayar. 

N&jai, practice of levying rent of 
absconding tenants on those 
that remained (Ben.) : i. 421 
note, 629. 

Nakra (Maratha), land entirely free 
of revenue, not even paying 
salami, judi, or udhadjama : 
iii. 301. 

Nal, a hollow reed, a measuring-rod 
(N.W.P.). 

Nala, a ravine, a mountain or other 
stream: a division of land 
among certain tribes (D. I. 
Khan. Pj.) : ii. 654. 

Na-mukammal (P.A. = imperfect), 
applied to joint-villages only 
partly divided into severalties : 

i. 165. 

Nandavanam (M.), flower gardens 
for temple-service (Rev.-free) : 
iii. 81. 

Nankar (P. making bread or sub¬ 
sistence), a money allowance 
(or free land), to support the 
(Ben.) Zamindar or (Oudh) 
Taluqdar, 

(Ben.), the Zamindar’s : i. 515, 
53 i- 

(Oudh), allowed to village man¬ 
agers : ii. 226, 238. 

—patwarigari (Sylhet) : iii. 446. 

Napika (Berar), withered or spoiled 
crop : iii. 391. 

Naqsha (P.), any map or plan ; a 
picture. 

Nari (Amer), a small embank¬ 
ment to retain irrigation 
water : ii. 341, 349. 

Narwa (or narva), in Guzarat, the 
mode of distributing equably 
the total L.-R. assessment of a 
village among the co-sharers : 

ii. 260. 

(Narwaddri), villages : iii. 259. 


compared to the bhaiachara of 
N.W.P. : iii. 265. 
form of, explained : id. 

Narwa-dhar (Lalitptur dist. N.W. 
P.), an allotment or rating of 
rent with reference to the 
general (comparative) value of 
the several holdings : ii. 190. 

Natamkar, headman of a ‘ Nad ’ 
or a village group (M.) : iii. 
88. 

Nau-abad ( = new or recent cult.), 
taluqs of Chittagong : i. 490, 
557- 

Nawab, properly the deputy or 
local governor of a great 
provinco (as Oudh, Haidarabad, 
Bengal), under the Mughal 
Empire, now an honorary 
title. 

Nawara, peculiar estate in Jess sore 
(Ben.) : i. 525 note. 

Nayak (or Naik), a title given to 
certain Maratha chiefs and 
land-officers: i. 179; ii. 282, 3. 
(S. Kanara) : iii. 145. 

(Coorg) : iii. 466. 

Nayar, the military and once 
ruling caste in Malabar : iii. 
I 47j i53. 156 note, 154, 157, 
161. 

Nayar, tenure of minor caste men 
(Kanakkarar), discussed : iii. 
161, 2. 

Nazar, nazarana; a fee, offering, 
tribute, a fine on transfer of 
land : and (C. P.) the sum 
paid down to secure a grant of 
the revenue-lease of a village. 

Nazim, a Muhammadan officer, 
having charge of a ‘ chakla ’ 
or large district. 

A district officer ; properly, the 
magistrate or criminal 
officer (of the Nizamat), as 
opposed to the Diwan who 
had the (diwani or) civil and 
revenue admin. : in Oudh, 
used for a district officer 
(in general) under native 
rule. 

Nazir (modern), the district 
‘sheriff’ : i. 673. 

Nazul (A.), property escheated or 
lapsed to the State : commonly 
applied to any land or house 
property belonging to Govt, 
either as an escheat or as 
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having belonged to a former 
Govt. : i. 339. 

Negi (C.P. Sambalpur), the deputy 
of a gaontiya; strangely enough 
the same term is applied to 
the headman of a village (or 
rather local group of lands) in 
Li'tluil in the Pj. Himalaya: 
ii. 516. 

Nek-mard (P.= good or respectable 
man) (Sindh.), of the village 
headman : iii. 32 r. 

Nicobar Islands, The : iii. 545, 8. 

Nij-jot (H. = own cultivation ; see 
Khamar (Ben.) : i. 515. 

NiLGURi (Nilagiri = blue moun¬ 
tains) (M.). 

L.-R.S. of: iii. 184. 

Rights of settlers and planters: 
iii. 189. 

Toda claims in : iii. 187. 

NImar dist. (C.P.) history of: ii. 
380. 

S. difficulties in : ii. 474, 5. 

Nirkh. P. price current, table of 
standard prices, &c. n.-bandi 
(Ben.), a schedule of authorised 
rent rates of raiyats : i. 624, 
628 note : ii. 344. 

Nisf-khiraj ( = half-revenue), a 
modern invented term in 
Assam for certain holdings 
allowed a reduced revenue 
rate : iii, 406. 

tenant-difficulties connected 
with : iii. 409. 

Niwar (Sambalpur, C.P.), = bewar, 
or dahya, q.v. 

Noabad; see Nau-abad. 

NoakhalI (dist. Bo.), alluvial 
tenancies in : i. 608. 

0 . 

Ooloogo; see Ulungu. 

Ootacamund; see Nilgiri. 

Opra, or uprahu, a tenant (Sisilkot, 
Pj.) : ii. 674. 

Orissa, described : i. 561. 

Tribes found in : id. 

Rajput rule in : i. 564. 

Curious grants under : i. 565. 

Effect of Mughal conquest: id. 

Gradual changes in the chief- 
ships : i. 579. 

Revenue history of: i. 473. 

absence of ‘ Zamindars ’ : i. 569. 

Rev. -free holdings in : id. 

Temp, S. of : i. 473. 

The ‘ Tributary Mahals ’ : i. 475. 


The Khurda, Govt, estate : i. 475 
note, 477. 

Otbandi, Sec. ; sec Ut-. 

Otti (Malabar), a kind of ‘ mort¬ 
gage ’ : iii. 169. 

Oudh, how annexed : i. 42. 
districts of: i. 66. 
general description of : ii. 196. 
general remarks on : ii. 198. 
the tenures of : ii. 196. 
villages and growth of landlord 
families in : ii. 224, 225. 
L.-R.S. of: i. 313 ; ii. 255, 265. 
Assessment, principles of: ii. 
260. 

Cesses : ii. 263. 

Sub-Settlements: ii. 266. 

P. 

Pachotra, an allowance of five per 
cent, on the L.-R.,the remuner¬ 
ation of the * lambardar ’ in 
North Indian S. : ii. 740. 

Pagi (or paggi) (Sindh) a tracker, 
who discovers lost and stolen 
cattle = Khoji (Pj.) : iii. 323 
note. 

Pagoda (M.), a coin now disused = 
3! rupees : iii. 17 note. 

Paliani-eud (Berar), one of the L. 
Records: iii. 355. 

Pahari-palmriya (Pahar, H. = hill), 
a hiil tribe generally : in the 
Santa! Perg., a race occupying 
the Daman-i-koh : i. 497. 

Pahi, a non-resident tenant, or 
rather one who lias come to the 
place from somewhere else : 
ii. 181. 

Pahi-kasht, (Ben.), an ordinary, or 
contract tenant: i. 599. 

Paibaki (in the Mughal L.-R. 
system) : see i. 529 note. 

Paik (Assam), a cultivator, a 
peasant regarded as the indivi¬ 
dual member of the group 
called ‘ Khel ’: iii. 400, 416 
note. 

Paikan (Ben.), land held as rem. 
for service in police or militia : 

i- 583- 

Paikari (poycarry, &c.), M. a tenant 
at will: iii. 117. 

Paimali (M.) = panbudit, q.v. 

Paisari (Coorg), general grazing 
ground : iii. 477. 

Pajra (C.P.), land moistened by 
percolation : ii. 428. 
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Pakka (ripe, perfect), of standard 
weights as opposed to the local 
‘ Kachcha ’ or rough weights : 
also of masonry finished with 
mortar, wells lined with 
masonry, &c. 

Pakka, village said to be held 
(Oudh) = pukhtadari, q.v. 

Palampat, a tenure in Berar : see 
iii. 352, 380. 

Palaiyakkarar (Tamil), form of 
Palegara : q.v. 

Palaiyam (M.), the ‘polliam’ or 
estate of a poiigar : q.v. 

Palegara (Canarese), Palegadu 
(Telugu), a chief ; a revenue- 
agent, &c. : see poiigar: i. 291. 

Pam (Assam), a kind of temporary 
cult. : see iii, 418. 

Pana (S.E.Pj.), a ‘ lot ’ ; co-sharer’s 
portion in a village : ii. 684. 

Panayam (Malabar), an ordinary- 
mortgage : iii. 170. 

Panbudit, ‘destroyed by flood ’; one 
of the remissions regularly al¬ 
lowed in (M.) : iii. 99. 

Panchaki (Ben.), a tenure paying 
a limited rent (perhaps con¬ 
nected with the ‘fifth,' = 
panchak) : i. 573. 

A quit rent paid on ghatwali 
lands: i. 586. 

(See also ‘ upanchaki ’). 

Panchayat (council of ‘ five ’), 
Council of Elders, heads of 
families, formerly the manag¬ 
ing body in every ‘ landlord ’ 
(joint) village : now applied 
to any body of arbitrators : i. 
1 53 - 

decline of in villages (Pj.) : ii 
626. 

Panch-do, a rent of ‘ two-fifths ’ of 
the produce : a common stand¬ 
ard : i. 266 ; cf. ii. 345. 

Pandya, the old (Hindu) designa¬ 
tion of the oificer now called 
patwari, karnam, &c. : i. 253. 

Panjab (Punjab, Punjaub) (P. panj 
= five, ab = waters or rivers). 

the Province and its acquisition : 
i. 9, 10, 42-3. 

districts in : i. 70 ; ii. 538. 

general description of : ii. 53a. 

its river system explained : ii. 
535 - 

tribes of the : i. 141 ; ii. 6ir. 

Mr, Barkley's account of tenures 
in : ii. 626. 


General account of the tenures 
of tho : ii. 609. 

Joint villages (Frontier) : ii. 614, 
633 - 

,, (Central Pj.): ii. 665. 

„ (S.E.Pj.): ii. 615,687, 

Tenures of Southern dist. : ii. 
657 - 

„ Hills : ii. 692. 

Cases where villages are not 
found : ii. 616, 660, 4, 692. 

Grades of proprietors in villages : 
ii. 641, 651, 653. 

The Settlement system : i. 309 ; 
ii- 532 - 

Settlements under the Residency 
and later : ii. 539, 543. 

S. procedure and Records: ii. 
553 - 

Waste lands at S. and modern 
colonization : ii. 545. 

Assessment principles : ii. 568. 

Fluctuating assessments : ii. 595. 

Statistics of cult. : by landlords 
and tenants respectvely : ii. 
573 - 

Panjam ( = ‘fifth’) (Ben.), popular 
name for the (obnoxious) 
tenant Reg. V of 1812 : i. 637. 

Panniya (Coorg), ‘ Royal farm ’ 
land allotted to the king 
(worked by slaves): iii. 476. 

(Cf. ‘Haveli,’ ‘Ta’yyul,’ ‘State- 
lands ’ (Burma), 1 Majhas ’). 

Panseri (Oudh), a local grain- 
measure : ii. 248. 

Parakudi (M.), as opposed to 
tflkudi, a non-hereditary, 
casual tenant = paikari. 

Pareiyar (M ), a ‘pariah,’ slave or 
outcaste : iii. 121. 

Pargana (t - ulg. pergunnah), an adm. 
division of territory under 
Mughal Empire, and thence¬ 
forward, being a subdivision 
of a district, and containing a 
varying number of villages : i. 
179 and passim. 

has usually (in North India) 
given way (for adm. pur¬ 
poses), to the modern Tah- 
sil subdivision : i. 256. 

— rates (Ben.) : i. 620. 

— note-books (N.W.P., Oudh) : 
ii. 275: 

Parganait (Ben. Santal Perg.), 
chief officer over a pargana : 
i- 594 - 

Parha, a local group or ‘ union ’ of 
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tribal holdings (Kolarian and 
Drayidian), still known in Cli. 
Nagpur : i. 117; iii. 467. 

(Cf. Nad.) 

Parit (Berar, &c.), land lying un¬ 
cultivated : iii. 386. 

Parjot (Ben.), a house-tax paid to 
the landlord by non-agricul¬ 
turists = muhtarfa : i. 516. 

Partal (H.), test, cheek of survey 
work, &e. 

Parwa, one of the Bundelkhand 
soils (yellowish loam). 

Parwana (P ), any official order in 
writing, a warrant or license : 
i. 512. 

Pasaita, of certain lands in villages 
held wholly or partly rov.-free 
(Bo.) : see iii. 302. 

Pasangkarei (M.), term used in the 
old joint village for the tenure 
undivided : iii. 118. 

Patasthal (Bo.), land irrigated by a 
small channel (pat), from a 
tank, &c. : iii. 223. 

Patel (or Patil : vutg. potail).' 

The headman of the (raiyatwari) 
village in Central, Western 
and part of Southern India : 
i. 152; ii. 346. 

Antiquity of (S. patalika) : iii. 
465 note. 

(Bo.) duties and position of: iii. 
309 - 

title given to each co-sharer in a 
‘ shared ’ village : iii. 267. 

(Berar) : iii. 384. 

(C.P.), history of, &c.: ii. 464. 

Patidar (Bo.) = pattidar, q.v. 

Patna, a tenure (by purchase), 
Orissa : i. 569. 

Patni (or Pattani), a permanent 
farm of the management and 
rent-collection of a part of a 
Zamindiiri : i. 543. 

Patta, a sheet or leaf; a written 
lease or document given to 
tenants, or other landholders 
showing terms of payment, 
area held, period of lease, 
&e. : i. 632. 

early rules about (Ben.) : id. 

Piittamkar (Malabar), a tenant, 
person holding a pattam or 
lease : iii. 177. 

Patti (M.), cesses levied by Mara- 
this, both on villages and for 
district and general purposes 
(largely for private official 


extortion in addition to the 
L.-R. The chief were the sadir 
warid. q.v., and dih- or Raj- 
kharch ; cf. abwab : ii. 381. 

Patti (N.W.P., Oudh, Pj. Ac. ; be¬ 
comes Pati in Bo.), a share ac¬ 
cording to the place in the an¬ 
cestral ‘ tree ’ and the law or 
custom of inheritance — in 
joint estates, landlord villages, 
&e. 

Patti-bat (cf. Khet-bat), the result 
of family estate partition, 
where the lots were compact, 
and not of separate fields 
scattered throughout the 
estate : i. J70 ; ii. 30, 135, 256, 
258. 

Pattidari (N.W.P. Pj. &c.), a form 
of joint or landlord village in 
which the land is divided out 
on shares purely ancestral, or 
that were once such; here there 
is a several enjoyment, but the 
community is not dissolved. 

‘ Imperfect pattidari ’ is where 
part of the land, i. e. that held 
by tenants and that used in 
common, is left undivided : 

i. 159 ; ii. 124. 

Pattidari village, the ; may be the 
result of an allotment ab initio 
or of later partition (N.W.P.) : 

ii. 125. 

in the (Pj.) : ii. 620, 651, 673, 4. 

Pattidar ; term applied to a sharer- 
in the (cash) jiigir (so-called) 
of Ambala where there is no 
landholding : ii. 683. 

Pattukat raiyat (M.) : see iii. 114. 

Patwari, the, village officer who 
surveys, keeps the accounts, 
and records, &c.; called also 
‘Karnam’ in S. India, 
‘Kulkarni’ and ‘talati’ in 
Central and Western India. 

(Ben.) : i. 678, 9. 

(N.W.P.) : ii. 278. 

(N.W.P., Kumaon) : ii. 315. 

(Oudh): ii. 281. 

(C.P.) : ii. 506. 

(Pj.) : ii. 733. 

(or Kulkarni), Berar : iii. 385. 

Patwi (Ajmer), the heir to the 
Chief’s title and estates: ii. 
338 - 

Pauth (N.W.P.), peculiar mode of 
holding river-moistened land : 
ii. 142. 
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Pautiya-bahi (Berar), occupants’ 
receipt-book : iii. 387. 

PeddA-kapu (M.), one of the various 
titles for a village headman : 
iii. 88. 

Pegu (L.B.), account of : iii. 485. 

Perd-patrak (Berar), a return of 
crops : iii. 386. 

Perumai (Malabar and Cochin) title 
of the Ruler : see iii. 159. 

Cessation of the rule and its 
consequences : iii. 160. 

Peru-vartam (Malabar), a kind of 
mortgage : iii. 176 note. 

Peshkash (P.), a fixed tribute or 
offering : the L.-R. payed by 
the P.S. Zamindars of M. is so 
called : iii. 79. 

Peta-bhag (Bo., cf. mota-bhag), 
the minor subdivisions of a 
1 shared ’ village : iii. 263. 

Phalavni (Bo.), a list of co-sharers 
and their liabilities in a 
‘ shared ’ village : iii. 263. 

Pliant (N.W.P., Jhansi), a list of 
shares : ii. 120 note. 

Pheft, a minute fraction of a bigha, 
in land-share reckoning (N.W. 
P.) : ii. 128. 

Phesal-patrak (Berar) , one of the 
Land Records : iii. 355. 

Phirawati — one of the soil classes 
in Akbar’s S. = land that re¬ 
quired to lie fallow in rotation : 
i. 275. 

Phod-patrak (Berar), one of the 
Land Records : iii. 355. 

Phukan (Assam), a title of one of 
the chiefs under the Aham 
rulers : iii. 399. 

Pirattar (and Pxrpal) (Ben.),a rent- 
free grant for support of a PIr 
or (Muhammadan) Saint : i. 
542 . 

Poa (Sylhet), a land-measure : 111. 
448 note. 

Poligar or Polygar (palegara) (M.), 
account of : iii. 15, 18, 21, 133. 

Polliams,the Southern andWestern 
(M.) : iii. 19. 

Potdar or Potadar, a weigher and 
assayer of coins: formerly an 
official of importance when 
coinage was so various: iii. 
45 °. 

Pot-kharab (Bo.), portion of a 
‘ number ’ left unassessed, as 
uncult. : having a tomb, &c. 
on it : iii. 239. 


Pot-laonidar (Berar), a yearly 
tenant: iii. 372. 

Pot-navis, the Maratha Treasury 
Officer : i. 261. 

Pot-number (Bo.), a small holding, 
included in a ‘ number ’ as too 
small to be independently 
demarcated : iii. 218. 

Pradhan (Ben.), title of headman 
in certain villages : i. 589, 
676. 

(N.W.P., Kumaon) : ii. 312. 

Praja (Ben.), any tenant: i. 600. 

Pramanik (Ben., Santal Perg.), 
chief of a chakla or circle of 
villages : i. 594. 

Prant, a small district subdivision, 
or group of villages (Hindu 
system) : iii. 202. 

Pukhtadari (Oudh), a L.-R. term 
implying that a permanent 
lease or grant of the manage¬ 
ment of the entire village has 
been enjoyed under the 
Taluqdar : ii. 231, 236. 

Pnlaj or Pulej, one of the classes 
of land in Akbar's S. : i. 275 
and note. 

Pulanvat (Bo. coast), sand-dunes 
for reclamation : iii. 298. 

Pul-bandi (Ben.), the duty of 
repairing and maintaining 
embankments against floods, 
&C. : i. 683. 

Punam (Malabar), jungle-rice 
grown in Kumri clearings : iii. 
15 2 - 

Punjab, Punjaub; see Panjab. 

Punya (Ben.), ceremonial assem¬ 
blage in each year to deter¬ 
mine the revenue dues (in old 
times) : i. 393, 677. 

Punzo (Burma), the tangled jungle 
that marks the site of an 
abandoned ‘ taungya ’ clearing, 
q.v.: i. 117 note. 

Pura (Assam), a land-measure = 
4 Bengal bighas (of 1600 sq. 
yds.) : iii. 400, 421 note. 

Purambok (M.), uncult, land in a 
village, reserved for certain 
purposes (and also in Berar) : 
iii. 76 note, 350. 

Puri, a ‘lot’ of land (Sambalpur, 
C.P.) : ii. 47 

Purwa-basna (Oudh), sub-tenure on 
grant to found a hamlet : ii. 
240. 
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Q- 

Qabuliyat (A.), (1) document signed 
by Zam. and Taluqdar ‘ agree¬ 
ing’ to certain terms for pay¬ 
ment on their estates; (2) 
commonly ; a counterpart to a 
lease, agreeing to terms, rent, 
&c. (often currupted to kiibu- 
lait in W. India) : i. 511. 

Qabzadari (Qabza, A. = possession), 
a local term (parts of N.W.P.) 
for villages (officially called 
bhaiachara), when possession 
is the only measure of right: 
ii. 107 note. 

Qadim (A.), old ; Qadimi, old ten¬ 
ants, &c. : i. 642. 

Qaimi (A. = fixed, irremovable), of 
tenures : i. 538 note. 

Qaul (Cowle), an agreement (for 
favourable terms); Qaul-mima, 
a proclamation or published 
offer of terms (M.) : iii. 34, 38. 

Qaum (A.), common term for a 
tribe or caste : ii. 671. 

Qila’dar ( = holder of a fort), chiefs 
so called in Orissa : i. 564. 

Qismat (A.), (1) official vern. term 
for a ‘ Division ’ under a Com¬ 
missioner ; (2) a fraction, por¬ 
tion, an outlying part of an 
estate : see i. 546 note. 

Qist (PI. aqsat), commonly written 
1 kist,’ the instalments fixed 
for convenience in paying 
land - revenue (see ‘ Instal¬ 
ments ’) : i. 689 ; i i. 296. 

Qist-bandi, a list prescribing the 
dates of: ii. 297. 

Qita’bat (A. qita’, a bit, a portion) = 
khetbat, q.v. 

Quasi-Dharekar : see Dharekar. 

Queng (Burma) : see Kwin. 

R. 

Rab (Bo.), the practice of burning 
weeds and branches on the 
rice-fields, to furnish manure 
or rather to promote fertility 
in the soil by the firing ; it 
resembles the old French 4 scw- 
tage ’ : iii. 305. 

Rab lands : iii. 475 note. 

Rabi’(A.), the spring-harvest, ripen¬ 
ing at the beginning of the hot 
season : i. 13. 

Ragi (M.), a coarse millet (Eleusyne 

coraeana ). 


Rahat-wanta : see iii. 278. 

Raij (Assam), a group of 1 khels ’ 
or joint locations of cultiva¬ 
tors : iii. 436. 

Raij-mukhtar, the agent or general 
representative at head-quarters 
of such a group : id. 

Raiyat (or exactly, ra’iyat, A.) = pro¬ 
tected ; (1) a tenant under a 
landlord; (2) also a ‘land¬ 
holder,’ or ‘ occupant ’ not un¬ 
der any landlord or middle¬ 
man ; (3) used generally, as a 
term = ‘ your humble servant,’ 
or for the ‘ subjects ’ of the 
Ruler, or cultivators as a class : 
i. 22, &e. 

(Ben.), use of the term : i. 598. 
classes of, under the tenant-law : 

i. 650. 

(M.), tenure of : iii. 128 note. 

(Bo .), called the 1 occupant ’: iii. 

269. 

(Berar), „ ,, : iii. 366, 368. 

Raiyatwari ( = according to indivi¬ 
dual holdings), the system of 
S. and of L. -R. adm. generally, 
in which there is no middle¬ 
man or landlord over the in¬ 
dividual raiyats, who are seve¬ 
rally (and not jointly) liable 
for the L.-R. assessment on the 
holding. We speak of a R.- 
Settlement, a R.-village, a R.- 
tract or country : i. 245. 

Raiyatwari system, prevalence of, 
apparent to the eye, owing to 
form of boundary marks : iii. 
216 note. 

adopted in (M.) : iii. 31, 32. 
first ideas of (M.) : iii. 34. 
modern form of (M.) : iii. 51. 
the (Bo.) : i. 315 ; iii. 210. 
the (Berar) : iii. 348. 
systems analogous to : see iii. 

392 - 

(See ‘Assam,’ ‘Coorg,’ ‘Burma.) 
tracts (Bern.) : i. 444 note. 
villages and local S. in (C.P.) : 

ii. 438, 9, 474, 6. 

tenure (M.) described : iii. 128. 

„ (Bo.) : iii. 269. 

,, (Berar) : iii. 368. 

(See ‘ Landholder,’ ‘ Occupant.’) 

Raj, a kingdom ; in the abstract 
for the ‘rule’ or ‘form of gov.’ 

Raja, the king or ruling chief; 
usually in old days the head 
of the leading clan, who had a 
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sort of ‘ feudal ’ superiority 
over the other chiefs or ‘ba¬ 
rons’ (Thakur, Rao, &c.). The 
feminine form is Rani = Queen 
consort, &c. 

Raja, the old Hindu; his State 
rights: i. 251. 

becomes a contractor for the L.- 
R. under the Mughal Em¬ 
pire : i. 258. 

and a Taluqdar in Oudh: ii. 
206, 8. 

Raj-balia, a main distributary for 
a canal: ii, 551. 

Raj-has (Ch. Nagpur), land that 
pays the king’s share ; i.e. not 
exempt as was the priests’ 
land, the bhuinhari land, &c. : 
. i- 577 - 

Rajput States, the grain-revenue 
in, described : i. 270. 

protection treaty of 18x8: ii. 
3 al - 

of the Pj. Himalaya, origin of 
existing : ii. 693. 

Rajput tribes and clans, in Guza- 
rat (Bo.) : iii. 265. 

in the (Pj.) : ii. 6x3, 5, 665 67a, 
6, 681, 4, 692. 

(See ‘Aryan.’) 

Rajputana, one district become 
British : ii. 319. 

Rakh (Pj.), a tract of uncult, land 
bearing grass or fuel-jungle; 
reserved or Gov. waste not 
allotted to villages at S. : ii. 
546 . 

Rakhauna (Oudh), a grazing allot¬ 
ment regarded as a kind of 
tenure: ii. 242. 

Rahna (S.Pj.), a camel-camp : ii. 
665. 

Ramna (Berar, &c.), a park (hunt¬ 
ing-ground in Maratha times), 
land set aside for growing 
grass : iii. 388. 

Rana, one of the titles for a 1 feu¬ 
dal ’ chief. 

Rani, a queen, wife of a Raja, q.v. 

Ranvatia (Bo.) : see iii. 301. 

Rao, one of the titles for a ‘ feudal 
chief. 

Raoti, a wheel over a well to raise 
a bucket. 

Rasadi, progressive (N.W.P., Pj.), 
used to describe assessments 
that gradually rise to the full 
figure : ii. 82, 592. 

RAiKAGiEi dist. (Bo.) : see Khot. 


Rausli (Northern I.), a light loam- 
soil. 

Raws, a minute fraction in land¬ 
sharing : ii. 127. 

Rawalpindi dist. (Pj.), tenures of: 
ii. 650. 

Razinama, (1) any writing agreeing 
to terms, a compromise ; (2) 
in Raiyatwari Provinces the 
written application resigning a 
holding either absolutely or on 
transfer : iii. 271. 

Reddi (M.), one of the titles for a 
village headman : iii. 88. 

Reh (land), (South Pj.), flooded 
land not embanked ; (Oudh) 
land impregnated with saline 
matter, which effloresces on 
the surface ; in the Pj. called 
1 kalr,’ ‘ kalri.’ 

Rekh, a land-measure in the Ch. 
Nagpur ghatwali-lands : i. 585. 

Rekha (Kanara), a standard assess¬ 
ment : see iii. 149. 

Rel (Ajmer), a small valley in the 
soil of which wells can be 
sunk : ii. 350, 9. 

Ren (N.W.P.), a small subdivision 
of the bigha for land-share 
l-eckoning : ii. 128. 

Rera (Pj.), one of the village staff; 
the maker of grass ropes for 
the well-gear : i. 151. 

Rihkiim (Berajat, Pj.), grain pro¬ 
duce after deducting the 1 mah- 
sul ’ or State-share : ii. 659. 

Rohi (Northern I.), a clay soil. 

Rohilla (or Rohela, N.W.P.), a 
tribe which conquered and 
ruled Rohilkhand : ii. 9 note. 

Roznamcha, a diary, officially kept 
by village patwaris in N.W.P., 
Pj., C.P., &c. : ii. 279. 

Rubakiir, any recorded (vernacular) 
proceeding, paper of instruc¬ 
tions, or orders. In S. Records 
r.-akhir is the ‘ final ’ proceed¬ 
ing, summing up the general 
facts of the S. operations : ii. 
90. 

Rund (Jhansi, N.W.P.), an allot¬ 
ment of grazing-ground : ii. 
189. 

Rupee (Riipaiya or Rupiya), the 
standard silver coin super¬ 
seding the ‘sicca rupee’: i. 
440 note. 

Rupit (Assam), ordinary rice-land 
(transplanted rice only), one 
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of the classes of soil recognized 
for S. purposes : iii. 416. 

Ryot : see Raiyat. 

S. 

Sadial: see i. 585. 

Siidir-warid (sadelwarid, saudir- 
warrid), (Bo.), a eess formerly 
charged by Patels on the village 
cultivators (and byParganaoffi¬ 
cers, &c.), nominally to enter¬ 
tain guests (sadir = going, 
warid = arriving, A.) ; really 
for their own benefit, or to 
increase the assessment. 

Sagar- Narbada (Saugor-Nerbud- 
da) territory, history of the: 
ii. 372. 

Sagu (Coorg), the ordinary (un¬ 
privileged) tenure of land (cf. 
jamma) : iii. 473. 

Sahu (Pj., Rawalpindi), ‘ the gen¬ 
try ’ as opposed to the 1 .Tat ’ 
and Zamindar, or cultivating 
classes (cf. ‘ ashraf ’ and ‘ shur- 
fa ’) ; ii. 635. 

Sailaba, flooded soil, or soil mois¬ 
tened by river percolation : ii. 
535 - 

Sair, profits of an estate, other than 
the rental, or the cultivation of 
land, including tolls, &e., le¬ 
vied by the landlord : i. 420 ; 

ii. 105. 

Salami (salam = salutation) (Ben.), 
a fee, earnest money, or present 
in advance, on grant of a 
‘tenure,’ farm, &c.: i. 343 note. 

(Bo.), a quit-rent, levied by the 
Marathas on land formerly 
free ; Salamiya, land paying 
such a rate as opposed to 
‘ nakra ’ quite free, and 
‘ talpad ’ or fully assessed 
land : iii. 301. 

Sambali-ur (C.P.), history of : ii. 
379 - 

village ownership in : ii. 470. 

Samudayam (M.), joint in tenure. 

Sanad, a title-deed, a patent of 
appointment to a grant, title, 
dignity, or office. 

Sanad-i-milkiyat-i-istimrar ( = title- 
deed of perpetual ownership), 
the Zamindars title-deed (M.) : 

iii. 132. 

Sanja = united or joint (Bo.), 
applied to indicate the ordinary 


raiyatwarf villages in which 
there is no co-sharing body : 
iii. 269. 

Sankalp (Oudh), a gift of rent-free 
land to Brahmans, &c., con¬ 
stituting one of the sub¬ 
tenures : ii. 239. 

Santal Pergunnas, the, removed 
from the Reg. : i. 495. 

S. of : i. 498, 591. 
tenures of : i. 588. 
immigration of tribes : i. 580, 
59 °- 

Sapurd;ir : see Sipurd-dar. 

Sarakati (A. sharakat = partner¬ 
ship) (Bo.), certain villages in 
which the state shares the 
L.-R. with other parties : iii. 
287 note. 

Saranjam (Bo.), an assignment of 
revenue (Maratha) to meet 
expenses of troops, police, &c.: 
iii. 205 note. 

Sarbara-kar, a guardian, manager; 
in Orissa a village-managing 
head : i 478. 

Sardar : see Sirdar. 

Sarishtadar, an office-superinten¬ 
dent who ‘holds the files’ of 
cases pending. 

Sarsai (or Sarsalii) (Pj.), the area 
unit or square ‘ kadam,’ q.v. : 

ii. 558 - 

Sawak (or S.Uiiik) (Oudh), a serf : 
see ii. 247. 

Sayer, the Bengali form of sair, q.v. 

Sayyids of the Barha (N.W.P.), 
history of : ii. 161. 

Sazawal (P.), a government 
manager, receiver of rents : 

iii. 430. 

Sazawalkar (Sindh), the paragana 
officer (of the Amirs) over the 
‘ kardars ’ of ‘ tappas ’ : iii. 
34i- 

Ser-mani ( = one seer in the maund), 
an over-lord fee (Gurdaspur, 
Pj.), cf. haq-Zamindari : ii. 675. 

Shahjahanpuk (list. (N.W.P.), land¬ 
lord villages in : ii. 117. 
assessment of : ii. 76. 

Shajra, the detailed (large scale) 
field-map of each village in 
the Northern I. Settlements : 
ii. 38. 

(Pj.), how prepared : ii. 565. 

Shajra-nasb, a genealogical tree, one 
of the S. records in a joint 
village (Pj.) : ii. 564. 
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Shamil (A. = added to; together 
with), increments on the old 
or standard assessment (shist) 
(South India) : iii. 150. 

Shamilatdih (N.W.P.,Pj.), common 
land of the vi llage; used (chiefly) 
of the open space around the 
village site, and the waste 
area included in the estate at 
S., but applied to any land 
held in common by the village 
body : ii. 546, &c. 

Shanabhogam (Kanara), accountant 
of a group of lands ( —karnam 
of other parts) : iii. 149. 

Shara'-naqdi, applied to rents 
charged at a cash (naqdi) rate 
(shara’) as opposed to the 
lump-rent (chukota, lagan) 
(Pj.) : ii. 716. 

Shavi = withered; remission for 
dried up crops (M.) : iii. 99. 

Sliet (Western I.) or Set, Marathi 
form of Khet (H.), a field (in 
compound forms : Shot-sara 
= L.R., Shet-kari = a field 
labourer, Shet-sanadi, one who 
has a grant of a field as a 
reward for military servioob 

Shetwiir-patrak (Bo.) - Khasra of 
Northern I. : iii. 245. 

Shibottar (Ben.), a rent-free grant 
for the worship of Siva iS- i. 
542 . 

Shikmi (P. shikm = the belly), one 
within another, e.g. a tenant of 
a tenant, a sub-partner : i. 538. 
tenant (Gaya, Bon.) : i. 606. 

Shilotri, plots reclaimed from the 
sea (Konkan) : iii. 295. 

Shist (or Sistu), derived from Sishta 
=. remainder; an original 
assessment in money (in lieu 
of grain) by early Muslim and 
later (Mysore) rulers in S. 
India : iii. 150. 

(Coorgi, assessment under native 
rule still maintained : iii. 
480. 

Shrotriyam (Srotriyam (M.)), a rev.- 
free grant to Brahmans who 
read the Vedas (§ruti) : iii. 80, 
140. 

Shurfii (A. pi. of sliarif-noblo), 
high caste tenantry or petty 
landlords of superior caste (as 
opposed to ‘ ra’iyan,’ common 


‘kharif’ harvest ripening in 
autumn : ii. 514. 

Sikh (siksha=disciple), a people 
formed of various tribes (Jat 
and others) by adoption of the 
creed of the Gurus : i. 194. 
rulers, L.-R. system of : ii. 540. 

,, differences of tenure ig¬ 
nored by the : ii. 671. 

Sikka (P. = stamp or die), a kind of ' 
rupee (‘ sicca rupee ’) formerly 
in use : i. 440 note. 

Sikka-navis (Maratha), the officer 
who kept the Prince’s Seal : 
i. 261. 

Sikra (Sambalpur, C.P.), upland on 
which pulse is grown : ii. 471. 

Silhat (from Sriliatta) : seeSylhet. 

Sindh, adm. divisions of : iii. 325. 
tribal history of : iii. 325. 

Tenures and Rev.-system : iii. 
320. 

B.R.S. : iii. 336. 

Sipurd-diir (locally, Sapurdiir), a 
village headman in South 
Mirzapur (N.W.P.): ii. 307. 

Sir (suer), a common standard of 
weight = 2 lbs. av.; divided 
into 16 elihatiibk or 80 tola. 

Sir, the personal, family, or private 
holding of a co-sharer, a pro¬ 
prietor, or landlord, as distin¬ 
guished from thoso parts of 
the estate held by the old 
resident cultivating class whose 
right was often antecedent to 
that of the landlord’s : sec i. 
166 ; ii. 51. 

Sir (N.W.P.), privileges of: i. 307. 
valuation for assessment of : ii. 

(C.P 5 ) : „ „ ii. 49 °- 

(Oudli), a sub-proprietary right 
under the Taluqdar : ii. 238. 

Sirdar, a chief, a leader; title of 
honour : i. 584. 

Sirdesmukh, Sirdespandyii, occa¬ 
sionally found as the head of a 
considerable tract and ovor 
the desmukh, &c. (in old Hindu 
times) : see i. 180 ; iii. 203. 

Sirdcsmukhi, overlord’s right; a tri¬ 
bute claimed by the Maratluis, 
as the first step, when they 
conquered, or brought under 
tlieir influence, any territory, 
before they took the ‘ chauth ’ 

T..I1 **_11. 4.V. ~ .... —.. .. .s . 
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Sirjamin (Bo., and Maratlia coun¬ 
tries), a share in the land-es¬ 
tate of a chief, set apart for 
the widows, &c. : iii. 278. 

Sirkarda (P.), a village manager; 
to receive the revenue-share 
and distribute it among the co- 
sharers in the Jagir (Cis-Sutlej, 
Pj.) : i. 195. 

Sirkar, (1) the Government; sir- 
kari, that which is public or 
Crown property, &e. ; (2) a 
district consisting of many 
parganas, part of a Suba under 
the Mughal Empire : i. 256. 

(B.), iii. 6. 

Sironcha (C.P.) : ii. 384. 

Siropa=jhuri : q.v. 

Sirthan (local, Kumaon, N.W.P.), 
an agricultural labourer: ii. 314. 

Siwai (P. — besides), extra cesses 
added to the L.-R. as a rough 
mode of revising the assess¬ 
ment. The total payment was 
made up of the ‘ mal.’ q.v., and 
the ‘siwil.’ 

Siyalu (si = cold), in Mewar (Raj- 
putana) the autumn harvest 
(cf. sihari) : i. 270 note. 

Siyana ( = the wise man), head of 
a group of villages (local, 
Kumaon, N.W.P.) : ii. 312. 

Stlial (Bo.), a share = patti, q.v.: 1 
iii. 257.' 

Suba, a large province under the 
Mughal Empire (e.g. Bengal, 
Oudh, &c.) : i. 255. 

Subadar, ruler of a province ; also a 
military title of rank. 

Subedar (Coorg) : iii. 468. 

1 Sub-lambardar ’ (G.P.) : ii. 504. 

‘ Sub-taluqdar ’ (ijmer) : ii. 339 
note. 

Sultan, a kind of well (M.) : iii. 
74 - 

Sum = 1 hoof,’ used in land division 
in certain places (Pj.) : ii. 639, 
658. 

Suti, privileged tenant-holding 
under the Khot (Bo.) : iii. 
258. 

Suyurghal (A.), a revenue term of 
the Mughal Empire, referring 
to the class of (life) grants 


Swastiyam (M.), term for ownership 
right among Brahmans : iii. 
ti6. 

Swatantram (M.), = mera : q. v. 

Svi.hkt. account of : iii. 443. 

T. 

Taba’dar (--one owning obedience, 
P.A.), the rank and file in 
the grades of ghatwal service 
(Ben.) : i. 585. 

(Pj.) : i. 195 ; ii. 649. 

Tahsil, a local revenue-subdivision 
of districts in some provinces 
(Modern) : i. 325. 

the, in (Ben.) : i. 680. 

(N.W.P. and Oudh) : ii. 270. 

(Pj.) : ii. 730. 

(C.P.) : ii. 5 0X. 

(M.), the ‘tahsildar’ in charge 
of a ‘ talukii ’ : iii. 87. 

(Assam) : iii. 459. 

(Kachar) : iii. 440. 

(Sylhet) : iii. 449- 

Tahuddari (C.P.) (A. ‘ahd’ = cove¬ 
nant), a lease-tenure on favour¬ 
able terms for reclamation of 
waste : ii. 449. 

Tak (Sindh), a strip of land for 
digging a canal : iii. 328. 

Tukhsis (Bon.), a tenure, with con¬ 
dition that the area held and 
rent paid shall be made 1 pre¬ 
cise ’ at some future time : 

i. 541. 

Takoli (C.P), a local term for the 
fixed tribute or L.-R. paid by 
holders of Zamindari estates: 

ii. 450 note. 

Takya (Pj.), a masonry platform, 
&c., meeting place of a village : 
i. 151. 

Tal (perhaps thal ?) (Derajat, Pj.), 
a land-share : ii. 654. 

Talab (or talao), a lake, or em¬ 
banked reservoir for irrigation 
(Ajmer); generally, for a ‘tank ’ 
or pond (see ‘Tank’ in this 
index) : ii. 348. 

Talabi (Ajmer), land watered by a 
‘tank’: ii. 356. 

Tahiti (Bo.), a stipendiary village ac¬ 
countant where there is no 
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luqa), now applied to the sub¬ 
division of a district (the old 
‘ pargana ’ of Muhammadan 
times) used in W. and S. 
India as the tahsil is in Upper 
India: i. 325 ; iii. 308. 

Taluka (or Taluk), division of Col- 
lectorates (Bo.) : iii 206. 

,, (Berar) : iii. 383. 

„ (M.) : iii. 87. 

Taluq (Ben.), a landholding or 
‘tenure,’ which is subordinate 
to a landlord or superior. 

separation of into dependant and 
independant (the latter be¬ 
came landlord estates) : i. 
412, 524. 

applied to groups of cult., Chitta¬ 
gong : i. 492, 555. 

Taluqa, applied in old days to sig¬ 
nify the area under a local 
chief; sometimes the same as 
‘pargana’ (cf. ’ilaqa). 

I. (Bengal). 

Taluqdar (Ben.), general meaning 
of: i. 506. 

illustration of: i. 526. 

(.Tessore dist.): i. 549. 

II. (N.W.P. and Oudh). 

Taluqdar (holder of a ta’alluq or 

dependency), in Oudh chiefly, 
but known elsewhere. A 
manager of land, and con¬ 
tractor for the revenue, re¬ 
sembling the Bengal Zamindar; 
in Oudh legally recognized as 
landlord : in N.W.P., generally 
not, but certain rights have 
been recognized : i. 88. 

‘Taluqdari S.,’ the Oudh Settle¬ 
ment : ii. 255. 

„ Tenure, (1) that of the Oudh 
Taluqdar. (2) in Northern 
India generally, is the 
‘ double tenure,’ where 
there is a ‘superior’ land¬ 
lord, with limited overlord 
rights, while the village 
landholders are preserved 
in their practical position 
as proprietors : i. 198. (3) 

the tenure of certain chiefs 
in Ajmer and in Bombay, 
tenure (N.W.P.) described: 
ii. 157. 

principles on which claims to, 
were recognized : ii. 158. 
illustrations of the growtli of 
the right: ii. 162. 


tenure, the (Oudh): i. 314; 
ii. 206. 

attempts to abolish the sys¬ 
tem : ii. 211. 

Taluqdari tenure, the: iii. 275, 
281, 3. 

present condition of: iii. 285. 

Taluqdars (Oudh), general re¬ 
marks on : ii. 200, 4. 

the old Hindu Rajas become ; ii. 
208. 

their curious forts : ii. 223 note. 

their emoluments and general 
position : ii. 214, 244. 

III. (Ajmer). 

chiefs called (holding istimrari 
estates) : ii. 336. 

IV. (Pj.) 

under the Sikhs : ii. 540. 

the tenure (so called) at the 
present day : ii. 697. 

V. (C.P.) 

estates so called : ii. 445. 

VI. (Bombay). 

fanab (A. = a measuring chain), 
used in old Mughal S. surveys ; 
i. 275. 

Tangar (C.P.), land lying so as to 
receive no drainage water : ii. 
43 ° • 

Takjose (Tanjavur) (M.) : iii. 8, 11. 

landlord villages in : iii. 118. 

Tank, or tank, a silver coin con¬ 
taining four mashas of silver 
(Maratha). 

Tank, an irrigation reservoir, a 
lake, a dammed up ravine, or 
other suitable place for collect¬ 
ing the water off the high 
lands; said not to be the 
English word, but the Marathi 
and Guzarati (tank, taken). A 
smaller reservoir, usually 
lined with masonry, and some¬ 
times underground, is tankhi 
(Guzarat). 

Tanka (or tanki), a quit-rent levied 
on certain formerly rev.-free 
holdings : i. 569. 

Tankha, the Maratha fixed assess¬ 
ment in money (as opposed to 
any former revenue assessment 
varying with the year’s crop) 
= ’ain : ii. 326. 

(C.P.) : ii. 381. 

(Bo., Dakhan) : iii. 205. 

Tankhwa (P.), salary, wages; a 
note or order of appointment 
to a jagir : i. 529 note. 
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Tappa (H.), a small group of vil¬ 
lages recognized for adm. pur¬ 
poses : i. 179. 

illustration of the term: ii. 685, 9. 

Tappa, see Thappa, Thappadar. 

Taqavi (takavi, tuccavee, &c.) (A.), 
an advance or loan made to 
agriculturists to make im¬ 
provements, buy seed, cattle, 
&c., now regulated by law 
(Act XII of 1884, XIX of 
1883) : i. 698. 

Tar (Chliattisgarh, C.P.), an irri¬ 
gation channel : ii. 372. 

Tara (M.), street or hamlet,a Nayar’s 
location : see iii. 148, 157. 

Tarai, moist land in general: es¬ 
pecially applied to the strip of 
malarious jungle-country along 
the foot of the Himalaya. 

Tarai dist., the (N.W.P.), de¬ 
scribed : ii. 3x5. 

Taram, a scale of assessment rates 
under the (M.) system : i. 296 ; 
iii. 67. 

TaravAd (Malabar), the family- 
group or ‘ house-communion ’ 
managed by elders (Karana- 
van) : iii. 157. 

Tarf (or Taraf)(A.), a ‘side’ or party; 
a major division in some joint- 
villages : i. 159. 

(Ben., Chittagong), a group of | 
lands, the holders of which 
are under a leader or head¬ 
man (tarfdar) : i. 489, 555. 

(Bo.), a small section of a taluka 
called also peta : iii. 308. 

(S. Kanara) , = magane, q. v. 

Tarradud (P.), improvement; 
Taraddudkar (locally), a tenant 
privileged as having made — : 
ii. 664. 

Tashkhis (Ben.), a tenure on a rent 
fixed beforehand : i. 561. 

(Pj., &c.), a contract for a fixed 
sum of L.-R. representing 
an average value of the gi-ain 
share, as estimated : i. 272. 

Taufir (A. = excess) (Ben.), lands ac¬ 
quired by encroachment, or in 
excess of the proper estate : i. 
439 note. 

Taujih (A. = explaining or adjust¬ 
ing) (Ben.), ‘the T.-depart¬ 
ment ’ keeps the accounts of 
L.-R. due and in process of 
collection. T.-navis, a revenue 
clerk : i. 672, 688, 9. 


Taungya: see Toungya. 

Tauzi-bigha (N.W.P., local), one of 
the artificial lots in bhaiachara 
villages : ii. 139. 

'J’a’yyul (said to be Turkish), used 
in Delhi for certain villages, 
the rents of which went to the 
Emperor’s privy purse : i. 43 
note; ii. 686. 

Tenasserim, described : iii. 485, 
6 . 

Thak, a permanent boundary mark. 
Thakbast, the operation (1st 
S., N.W.P., &e.) of laying 
down the boundax-ies of vil¬ 
lages, mahals, or estates : ii. 34. 

Thakur, a baron or subordinate 
chief under a Raja. 

Thakurdas (Bo , said to mean ‘ lord- 
ling’), title of certain petty 
chicfships: iii. 282. 

Thai, a sandy desert (Pj.). 

(Sindh), low land between sand¬ 
hills where a little moisture 
collects : iii. 340. 

Tlialwai or tlxalkari (Bo.), a (for¬ 
mer) local term for the co¬ 
sharer in villages (mirasidar 
of old Reports) : iii. 257. 

Tliana, a police office, a division of 
a district or a tahsil under the 
police adm. 

Thasa dist. (Bo.), Kliots of: iii. 
294. 

Thanadar, = Deputy Inspector of 
Police. 

Thanadari lands (Ben.), foi-merly 
allowed rev.-freo to Zamindars 
to maintain police : i. 429. 

Than! (i.e. sthani), a settled culti¬ 
vator, old resident tenant 
(Ben.) : i. 599. 

(Orissa) : i. 571. 

Thansa or tanka (Jhansi), a lump- 
rent on an entire holding : ii. 
169. 

Thappa (commonly tappa), a seal, 
a stamp. 

Thappadar (Sindh), a State officer 
in a village who supervised the 
State grain-revenue payments 
and put his ‘ seal ’ on the grain 
bags : iii. 323. 

(Sindh), modern official of this 
designation : iii. 343- 

Tharao(probably thahrao, from (H.) 
thalirana, to fix), an assessment 
introduced into Kanara (M.) 
in 1819 : iii. 150. 


S S 2 
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Thurav-band (Bo.) : see iii. 313. 

Thhat (local, Kumaon), the right 
in land ; Thhatwan, a proprie¬ 
tor : ii. 313. 

Thathameda (U.B.), the ‘tithe’ or 
capitation tax : iii. 538. 

Theka or Tliika, a contract or 
farm : i. 546. 

Tliekadar, a Revenue lessee (Sam- 
balpur, C.P., and elsewhere) : 
ii- 379 - 

Thok, subdivision of a patti ; again 
divided into ‘beri.’ Some¬ 
times the Thok is the major 
division, above, not below, the 
patti (N.W.P.) : i. 159; ii. 
147, 8. 

Thok (C.P.), poor land rated (Ma- 
ratha times) at a fixed low or 
nominal value : ii. 376. 

Thok-dar, head of a group of lands = 
siyana, q.v. 

Thugyi (or thoogyee) (Burma), an 
officer having charge of a rev¬ 
enue ‘ circle ’ : iii. 527. 
his duties and survey-work : iii. 

529 , 3 °- 

in (U.B.) iii. 536. 

Thu hi (or tula), a subdivision of 
land, a minor share in a joint- 
village : i. 159. 

Tikara (or tikara?) (C.P.), a high- 
lying light soil of uneven sur- 1 
face producing millets only : 
ii. 429. 

Tilok Chamd (Raja), account of his 
location and foundation of vil¬ 
lages : i. 133 ; ii. 234. 

Tip (Pj.),==Kankut, q.v.: i. 271 

note. 

Tlrij or Terij (A.), an abstract, a i 
list of owners and details of 
their estate (Ben.) : i. 467. 

Tirkal (Ajmer), a ‘ triple ’ or total 
famine, i.e. of grass, grain, and 
water : ii. 349. 

Tirni (Pj.), a toll or rate charged j 
per head, on an enumeration of 
cattle, 011 payingwhich, villages 
can send their cattle to graze 
in the jungles and waste 
throughout the tahsil or other 
defined locality, as the case 
may be : ii. 546. 

Tirwa (M.), rate of assessment ; 
tirwa-kami, reduction of as¬ 
sessment. 

Tiyar (Malabar = Islander), an im¬ 
migrant caste from the south 


(traditionally from Ceylon), 
who introduced the cocoa-nut 
palm : iii. 157. 

Tobra (thobra), nose-bag, grain-bag, 
a fee in grain paid to the over- 
lord in certain places (the idea 
being that it is grain for the 
lord s horse), (S. Pj. and 
Sindh) : ii. 658 ; iii. 327. 

Toda, a tribe on the Nilgiri 
plateau : iii. 185 note. 
supposed territorial rights of: 
id. 187. 

Toda-giras, the customary pay¬ 
ment to secure lands against 
the incursions of freebooters 
(dispossessed chiefs and ruined 
families of Girasiyas) who 
harassed the country; now 
become a political allowance 
paid to some families as by 
prescriptive right : also called 
‘wol’ (Bo.): iii. 281. 

Tola, a weight, of which about 
go to the oz. avd. : each rupee 
weighs one told. 

Tohd, a minute fraction in land¬ 
sharing : ii. 127. 

To 11 f. i - m ami a la m . a tract in North 
M., anciently so called : the 
site of a great colonizing ex¬ 
pedition : iii. Z13. 

Topa (Pj.), a local grain-measure; 
fraction of a 1 bhari.’ 

Totakal (M.), garden-land : ap¬ 
plied to fields, whose original 
character, soil, &c., have been 
changed by long cultivation 
and care : iii. 59 note. 

Toti (M.), the village watchman, 
messenger, &c. : iii. no. 

Toung-ya (Burma) (toung or taung 
— hill, ya = garden), tem¬ 
porary, shifting cultivation on 
hill-slopes, by burning the 
forest and dibbling in seed 
with the ashes just before the 
rains ( = jum, kumri, bewar, 
&c., of India) : iii. 503. 
details of: iii. 504. 
how assessed : iii. 509. 
no right acquired by the prac¬ 
tice : iii. 503. 

permanent system of in Karen 
hills : described by Sir D. 
Brandis : iii. 506. 

Tuccavee, see Taqavi. 

Tukum (C.P.), a tenure : sec ii. 
478 . 
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Tuluva, the co mi try anciently so 
called : iii. 146, 156. 

Tumandar (Pj. frontier), a tribal 
chief: ii. 633. 

Tdmar (Ben.), in the phrase ‘ ’asl 
tumar jama' ’ = the original or 
unaltered revenue rate accord¬ 
ing to the last regular or 
formed assessment: i. 277. 


U. 

Ubari, a tenure at a quit-rent 
(C.P.) : ii. 477 - 
(Jhansi, N.W.P.) : ii. 155. 

Udhar- or Udhad-jama (Marathi), a 
lump assessment, levied on old 
revenue-free estates rather 
than resume the grant al¬ 
together : iii. 278. 

Ugaria-wanta : see iii. 278. 

Ulkudi (M.), a resident hereditary 
tenant of the ‘ landlord ’ 

, (mirasi) villages : iii. 117. 

Ulungu (M. Ooloogoo), a peculiar 
method of revenue-payment 
formerly in use, described : iii. 
47 - 

Umbali (Coorg), lightly assessed 
land held for services (by 
village officers, &c.) : iii. 474. 

unalu (un = heat), local term 
(Rajputana) for rabi’, or spring 
harvest : i. 276 note. 

Undaruti (Malabar), a kind of 
mortgage : iii. 176 note. 

Unhari (C P-), local term for the 
rabi’, or spring harvest : ii. 
5H- 

Upanchaki (Ben.), a tenure in the 
Rangpur dist. : i. 540. 

Upri or Upari (Bo.), a term for a 
class of landholders, surviving 
from the times when a land¬ 
lord class held the villages : 
indicating a landholder as in¬ 
ferior to the mirasidar: iii. 
256. 

Uru (Kanara), a hamlet or group of 
family holdings : iii. 148. 

Urudve (Coorg), village forest¬ 
land. 

Utbandi (or Otbandi), a kind of 
tenancy (Ben.) : i. 601. 

Uthit-patit, a tenancy (Pabna, 
Ben.) : i. 602. 

Utkar (or Otkar) (Ch. Nagpur), a 
kind of tenant : i. 578, 601. 


V. 

Vaida, vaidapatta (Kanara), land 
allowed a lower assessment at 
first, but ‘ promising ’ (wayada, 
A.), to improve, and then 
pay the full rate : iii. 130. 

Vanta (Bo.) : see Wanta. 

Vara (Coorg), letting land on an 
agreement to share produce ; 
iii. 472. 

Varagu (M.), a millet; Panicum 

miliaeeum. 

Varam, (M.), also Waram, a share 
in the crops : the grain pro¬ 
duce considered as the sub¬ 
ject of division between the 
State, the cultivators, &c. ; 
often in compound words as 
mel-varam, kudi-varam, &c. : 
iii. 36, 119. 

Varhi, a ‘turn’ at irrigating land 
from a well (Pj.): i. 15. 
locally also used for a land-share 
(Pj.) : ii. 669. 

Vechania (Bo.), land in a villagesold 
(cf. girania) to cover a balance, 
due to a person who had stood 
security (manautidar) to the 
(Maratha) district officer : this 
land became wholly or partly 
revenue-free : iii. 302. 

Velj.ai.ar caste in the Tamil 
country (M.), colonization by : 
iii. 112. 

„ in Malabar: see iii. 156, 165, 
171. 

Yesh, see Wesh. 

Yija yak agar dynasty in Kanara : 
iii. 148, 9. 

Visa-badi, or Visa-padi, a system 
by which the villagers under¬ 
took to work the land, and pay 
the revenue in certain shares 
(North-West M.) : ii. 46, 125. 

Visi (Kumaon, N.W.P.), a local 
land-measure = 4,800 sq. yds. : 
ii. 310. 

W. 

Wadero (Sindh), a headman of a 
village : iii. 321. 

Wainad, the S. of: iii. 181. 

Wajib-ul-’arz (A. -- necessary to be 
represented}, a statement of 
village customs, rules of 
management, &c., prepared at 
S. (N.W.P.) : ii. 89. 

(Pj.) : ii. 566. 

(C.P.) : ii. 448, 482. 
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Walandwar (Berar), term for a non¬ 
resident tenant (of. Upri) : 
iii. 363. 

Wand (Pj. frontier), the process of 
tribal allotment of boldines: 
ii. 636. 

Wanta (Bo.), (= divided) a tenure, 
being the vestige of a former 
chiefship : see iii. 277. 

Warg, Wargdar, the landholding 
and owner of such a holding 
(Kanara) : iii. 147. 

(and in Coorg) : iii. 468, 471. 

Waris (A. = heir), the owner of 
land (Pj. Hazara dist.) : ii. 649. 

Warisi (A. = inheritance, wirsa), 
the right in land of the 
superior castes (Kangra dist., 
Pj.) : ii. 693. 

(cf. Miras). 1 

' Warkas ’ (Bo.), a ‘warkas num¬ 
ber' is a bit of jungle-land, 
destined to supply grass, bran¬ 
ches, &c., to burn on rice-lields 
(cf. Rab) : iii. 305. 

Wasal-baki (Marathi form of same), 
(Berar), one of the Land 
Records : sec iii. 355. 

Wasil-baql,’ one of the Revenue 
accounts, showing payments of 
D R. and balances due: ii. 
279. 

Watan (A. •= home, native), name 
given under the Muhammadan 
kingdoms to the land-holdings 
(and privileges collectively) of 
hereditary Pargana and village 
officers in W.( Cent., and South 
India, allowed them rev.-free : 
i. 180 ; ii. 467 ; iii. 234 note. 

attachment of families to: ii. 
468 note ; iii. 374 note. 

this form of remuneration known 
to Manu : see i. 254. 

village grants of this kind (M.) : 
iii. 82. 

‘Service Inam’ (Bo.): iii. 300, 
3°9j 10. 

tenure of (ex-officio), Berar : iii. 
372 , 5 - 

in (C.P.), Nimar dist. : ii. 467. 

Watandar, of any hereditary office, 
or even menial place in a 
village, to which a ‘ watan ’ is 
attached. 

Watandar-kul : see iii. 290. 

Wazifa, in Muhammadan law, the 
khiraj or tax in kind converted 
into a money payment; gener¬ 


ally, any stipend, or allow¬ 
ance : i. 268. 

Wesh (Pj. frontier), the periodical 
exchange of allotments : usu¬ 
ally between families, but 
anciently between ‘ villages ’ 
and even larger groups : ii. 
6 37 . 647, 8. 

in Hazara dist. : ii. 723. 

Wirasat (A. ~ inheritance), term 
for landed right; in use (Pj. 
frontier) : ii. 634. 

Wol (Bo.), = t.oda giras : q. v. 

Wun dist.,the (Berar)superstitions 
affecting land : ii. 387 note. 

Y. 

Ya (Burma) : see toung-ya. 

Yajman (Coorg), the managing elder 
of the family group : iii. 471. 

Ye-baing (Burma), the native term 
for ‘Deputy Commissioner* or 
District Officer (meant origin¬ 
ally a ‘ Resident ’ at a Court, an 
ambassador). 

Ywa-lu-gyi (Burma), the headman 
of a local group, social head¬ 
man, cf. Kyedangyi: iii. 528. 

Z. 

Zabti (A. zabt = sequestered, set 
aside), applied to crops of a 
certain kind which were 
always paid for in cash, be¬ 
cause division of produce was 
difficult : applied also to the 
rates charged : i. 273, 4; ii. 
716 note. 

Zail-dar, a local official (Pj.) : ii. 
74 1 - 

Zamindar (P. zamin, land; dar, 
holder of). (Zamindari is the 
adjective form of the same; 
thus Zamindari-village, Z.-es¬ 
tate, Z.-Settlement, Z.-fees or 
dues.) 

(a) In general any holder of 
land; cultivators of their 
own fields, as a class, espe¬ 
cially in North India, where 
cultivating - proprietors are 
common. In the Panjab, 
beyond the river Chinab, 
used of any Muhammadan 
cult., while ‘Jat ! is used 
for a Hindu cult. 
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V) In Ben. (and parts of M.) 
the great land-agent, whose 
gradual growth in power and 
connection with the land, 
was held to necessitate : 
his recognition as ‘ landlord * 
under the P. S. In this sense, 
the word is written with a capi¬ 
tal Z ; and so whenever any 
considerable overlord title or 
estate is implied. 

c) In N.W.P., Pj., applied to 
villages , implying that there 
is a landlord class claiming 
the whole area, cult, and 
waste, and all managing 
rights and profits, either 
jointly , or wholly or partly 
in severalty, the shares be¬ 
ing allotted in several dis¬ 
tinct forms or on different 
principles, which give rise 
to classes or kinds of the 
‘ landlord ’ or ‘joint-vil¬ 

lage.’ 

(d) In parts of the Pj. and Sindh 
applied to certain families, 
descendants of tribal chiefs, 
&c., who still retain to a 
greater or less extent, a cer¬ 
tain over-lordship in lands 
and villages, entitling them 
to take certain fees or rents. 

( e ) In parts of the N.W.P. and 

in Oudh generally, applied 
(in the adjective form za¬ 
mindarl) to the right of 
managing a village under 
the ruler, and later under 
the Taluqdar (e. g. birt- 
zamindari, <= grant of the 1 
management, and collec¬ 
tions, of a village or tract). 

(/) In Maratha, and especially 
in Rajput States, Z. was the 
title of a pargana officer who 
collected the revenues from 
the patels of villages, under 
the supervision of a kamis- 
dar (Maratha). The old Hin¬ 
du de^mukh was in later 
times so called. (Rajput.) 

( g ) In the C. P. applied (formerly) 
to the assignee of a large 
tract of waste land, who was 
to promote cult, and arrange i 
the L.-R.; (now) to holders of 
estates, which are surviving 
Gond chiefships. 


References :— 

I. In general : i. 7. 

Origin of Z. as Hindu Rajas, 
&c. : i. 187, 252. 

II. Bengal. 

(i) From a L.-R. Sett, point of 

view. 

The Zamindarl S. also called 
the P.S. : i. 400. 

Attempts to get rid of Z. and 
their failure -. i. 394, 402. 

Selection of persons recognized 
as Z. : i. 410. 

Resume of position under P.S. : 
i- 431 - 

General break-up and sale of 
estates : i. 440. 

Low rate of assessment (now) : 
i. 439 note. 

(ii) From a Land-Tenure point of view. 

Study of the history and growth 

of Z. : i. 504. 

Use of the term in Akbar’s 
time : i. 505. 

Hereditary succession to the 
‘estate ’: i, 510. 

Forms connected with the ap¬ 
pointment : i. 51 x. 

Power of alienation conceded : 
i- 513 - 

Emoluments of the Z. : i. 514. 

Private lands of Z. : i. 515. 

Harington’s definition of Z. : 
i. 519. 

Lord Cornwallis on Z. : i. 
520. 

Court of Directors on Z. : i. 521. 

Differences of opinion about, 
cause of i. 522. 

Modern legal view of title : i. 
523 - 

III. North-Western Provinces. 

Village or Mahal Settlement 

called ‘ zamindarl ’ because 
the joint-body of village co¬ 
sharing proprietors is re¬ 
cognized as ‘ landlord ’ t i. 
158 ; ii. roi. 

zamindarl khalis, where only 
one person owns the whole 
village: i. 158; ii. 115. 

z. muslitarka, where this one 
is replaced by a body of 
descendants still joint : id. 

(Other forms of landlord or 
joint-village, see ‘pattidari,’ 
‘ bhaiachara ’; see also under 
‘ Village.’) 

Term used (as in Oudh) for 
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managing right ((e) supra) : 
ii. 181. 

IV. OlTOH. 

‘ zamindari,’ special meaning 
of: i. 13a ; ii. 222, 241. 

V. Pan jar. 

Applied to Muhammadan cult. 

generally : ii. 635. 

Great Z. estates not developed : 
ii. 617. 

zamindari villages, where there 
is one, or a .joint body (un¬ 
divided) : ii. 622. 

Applied to overlords (South 
P.’S: ii. 653, 656, 657, 

661. 

VI. Central Provinces. 

Old Gond chiefs called : i. 
118. 

S. of estates as regards waste¬ 
land : ii. 399. 

The estate described : ii. 445 - 
former use of the term : ii. 
445 «ofe, 446, 51. 

VII. Central India. 

Zamindar in. Maratha and RAj- 

put States : i. 261 j iii. 203, 
375 - 


VIII. Sindh. 

Term applied to chiefs (and 
their descendants) who ac¬ 
quired overlordship : iii. 322, 
325 , 7 > 9 - 

Z. claims at S. : iii. 330. 
Estates of Biluchi canal dig¬ 
gers : iii. 328. 

IX. Madras. 

Attempt to introduce a P.S. 
with Z. ; its failure : iii. 10, 
17, 18, 22. 

Z. estates, varieties of: iii. 130, 

1, 2. 

number and locale of: iii. 

23, 4 - 139 - 

Zar-i-peshgi (P.-money in ad¬ 
vance) (Ben.', a rent-collecting 
lease granted to repay a debt, 
or against a cash advance : i. 
546 - 

Zila’ (A. vulg. Zillah), a now 
obsolete term for a Collectorate 
or ‘ District’ : i. 261 and note. 
special use of term (Sylhet) : iii. 
449. 

Zinima-inirAs (Ben.), a ‘ tenure ’ : 
i. 541. 


THE END. 



